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Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  disea 
of  the  heart,  and  in  order  to  illustrate  some  important  pa 
thological  phenomena  connected  with  the  circulation  and 
respiration,  I  propose,  in  the  present  inquiry,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  some  points  in  the  anatomy  of 
the  circulating  apparatus,  and  to  certain  functions  of  the 
heart,  which  I  have  on  a  former  occasion  endeavoured  to 
point  out,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  which  I  am  confident 
that  many  disorders,  not  only  of  the  heart,  but  also  of  the 
respiratory  and  nervous  systems,  may  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained and  rational  principles  for  their  treatment  esta- 
bhshed. 

Whilst  prosecuting  some  investigations  concerning  the 
diseases  of  the  heart,  and  more  particularly  regarding  their 
causes  and  treatment,  my  attention  was  directed  to  certain 
symptoms  with  which  various  affections  of  that  organ  are 
accompanied;  and,  in  seeking  an  explanation  of  them,  I  was 
led  to  reflect  on  several  natural  phenomena  connected  with 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  heart,  and  with  the  func- 
tion of  respiration,  of  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  had 
been  given,  and  to  some  of  them  no  allusion  had  been  made, 
in  physiological  writings. 

I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  influence  of  respiration 
on  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  with  the  influence  of  the 
action  of  the  heart  on  respiration,  as  well  as  with  all  the 
modifications  of  these  functions,  not  only  in  diseases,  but 
hkewise  during  the  acts  of  weeping,  sobbing,  crying,  laugh- 
ing sneezing,  and  vomiting,  of  all  which  scarcely  any  notice, 
ar  less  any  satisfactory  explanation,  is  to  be  found  either  in 
physiological  or  pathological  works. 

I  was  also  led  to  inquire  how  it  is  that  the  giddiness  in 
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turning  round  rapidly,  in  swinging,  and  sea-sickness  should 
be  experienced  in  some  persons  and  not  in  others. 

Having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  these  various  phe- 
nomena are  intimately  connected  with  the  great  function  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  further  observations  convinced 
me  that  each  of  them  is  an  instinctive  act,  employed  for 
performing  a  specific  purpose  in  the  economy,  some  for  in- 
creasing and  others  for  diminishing  the  quantity  of  blood 
within  the  thoracic  cavities,  according  as  modifications  in 
its  quantity  are  required,  or  an  adjustment  necessary  in  the 
different  organs  for  the  due  performance  of  their  respective 
functions. 

My  attention  was  no  less  arrested  when  contemplating  the 
influence  which  the  almost  constant  movements  of  the  body 
produce  both  on  the  respiratory  and  circulating  organs.  I 
was  led  to  inquire  how  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  is 
increased  by  violent  exercise  :  how  persons  can,  by  a  process 
of  "training,"  acquire  the  power  of  using  their  muscles, 
until  the  muscular  energy  is  exhausted,  without  causing 
breathlessness  or  a  sense  of  sufiFocation  ;  in  what  the  art  of 
diving  consists  ;  and,  finally,  how  diseases  of  the  heart  are 
caused  by  inordinate  muscular  exertions,  as  well  as  by  violent 
mental  emotions. 

In  pursuing  these  investigations,  I  was  conducted  step  by 
step  to  establish  three  important  functions — functions  con- 
nected with  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  had  hitherto 
been  overlooked  by  physiologists. 

First,  that  the  muscles,  besides  being  the  active  organs  of 
locomotion,  powerfully  influence  the  circulation  in  the  arte- 
ries as  well  as  in  the  veins,  and  thus  perform  the  important 
office  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  arterial  as  well  as  of  ve- 
nous blood  within  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

Secondly,  that  the  lungs,  as  a  reservoir,  regulate  the  sup- 
ply of  blood  to  the  heart,  so  as  to  prevent  congestion 
within  the  heart's  cavities. 

Thirdly,  that  the  subcutaneous  veins  likewise  perform  the 
office  of  a  reservoir,  and  prevent  congestion  of  blood  withm 
the  pulmonary  vessels. 
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The  first  of  these  functions  I  have  denominated  the 
musculo -cardiac,  the  second  the  pulmo-cardiac,  and  the  third 
the  veno -pulmonary  function. 

By  demonstrating  these  important  functions  of  the  organs 
of  active  motion,  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  subcutaneous  veins, 
several  phenomena,  both  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory 
organs,  will  admit,  I  am  confident,  of  a  very  satisfactory 
explanation,  and  will  also  enable  us  to  account  for  some 
peculiarities  in  the  structure  and  arrangements  of  the  vas- 
cular system,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  will  materially 
assist  in  elucidating  many  phenomena  in  the  diseases  botb 
of  the  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration. 

From  the  supposed  dangerous  tendency  of  all  the  diseases 
of  the  heart,  it  might  have  been  anticipated  that  the  various 
affections  of  that  organ  would  have  been  carefully  investigated, 
even  from  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  medicine  j 
but  the  erroneous  impression  which  has  been  too  generally 
entertained  of  the  limited  powers  of  medical  treatment,  as 
well  as  of  the  fatal  character  of  these  diseases,  would  seem 
to  have  paralyzed  rather  than  to  have  excited  inquiry  inta 
this  most  interesting  branch  of  medical  science. 

Morgagni,  Senac,  Baillie,  Burns,  and  others,  had  con- 
tributed much  to  advance  our  acquaintance  with  the  patho- 
logy of  the  heart ;  and  the  subsequent  researches  of  the 
French  pathologists,  more  especially  those  of  Corvisart, 
Laennec,  Bertin,  Andral,  and  Bouillaud,  by  pointing  out  the 
additional  means  of  recognising,  during  life,  some  of  the 
morbid  changes  of  structure  which  we  had  previously  been 
able  to  detect  only  after  death,  materially  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  this  department  of  knowledge.  Still,  however, 
it  remains  an  important  desideratum  to  discover  the  means 
of  discriminating  many  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  more 
especially  in  their  earliest  stages,  and  before  any  of  those 
formidable  changes  of  structure  have  taken  place,  which  it 
is  not  within  the  powers  of  medicine  to  control ;  for  it  is 
quite  evident  that  such  changes  of  structure  must  be  preceded 
by  a  train  of  phenomena, — by  a  series  of  lesser  disturbances 
in  the  function  of  the  heart,— the  detection  of  which  would 
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enable  us  to  apply  remedial  means  with  a  probability  of 
afchieving  the  same  advantages  as  are  derived  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  in  other  organs. 

To  these  investigations  my  attention  has  been  particularly 
directed,  and  I  am  not  without  the  hope  that  the  explanation 
•which  I  am  about  to  give  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  some 
of  the  functional  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  the  additions 
made  to  the  catalogue  of  their  symptoms,  along  with  the 
principles  laid  down  for  their  treatment,  will  not  be  deemed 
unimportant.    It  is,  indeed,  surprising,  though  no  less  true, 
that  the  functional  disorders  of  the  heart  have  met  with 
scarcely  any  consideration  from  the  numerous  authors  who 
have  professed  to  treat  of  the  diseases  of  this  organ.    "  It 
appears  to  me,"  very  justly  observes  Dr.  Barlow,  when 
alluding  to  the  importance  of  attention  being  directed  to 
functional  diseases  in  general,  "  that  to  such  early  periods 
of  disease  attention  may  be  most  beneficially  directed,  and 
that,  whilst  we  continue  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  accumulated 
experience  of  ages  in  treating  the  more  advanced  stages,  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  science  we 
profess  by  more  completely  investigating  the  earliest  ap- 
proaches, and  thus  illustrating  those  early  and  important 
periods  of  disease  in  which  medical  treatment  may  be  of 
most  avail."* 

Of  no  inconsiderable  importance  will,  I  trust,  be  found 
the  observations  I  am  about  to  make  on  the  general  or 
physiological  symptoms  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  a  sub- 
ject on  which  too  little  attention  has  been  hitherto  bestowed > 
for  though  Laennec  had  the  merit  of  throwing  much  light 
on  the  pathology  of  this  organ,  and  of  creating  great  zeal  in 
others  to  pursue  the  same  investigations,  yet  many  of  his 
followers  seem  to  have  been  intoxicated  with  the  idea  of 
being  able  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis  by  observing  merely 
the  physical  signs  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  to  have 
almost  entirely  disregarded  the  physiological  symptoms,  or 
those  symptoms  which  arise  from  ehanges  in  the  various 

'*  "Edinburjjh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal." 
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systems  and  organs  of  the  economy,  which  alterations  in 
their  supply  of  blood  must  produce,  and  which  are  the 
necessary  consequences  of  a  disordered  action  cff  the  central 
organ  of  the  circulation. 

The  observations  which  I  shall  have  to  make  on  thera- 
peutics will,  it  is  hoped,  merit  the  consideration  of  practical 
men ;  and  those  medicinal  substances  which  have  a  specific 
effect  on  the  action  of  the  heart  I  have  arranged  together 
and  formed  into  one  class  5  for  it  is  singular  that,  whilst 
classes  have  been  assigned  to  sudorifics,  diuretics,  purga- 
tives, &c.  &c.,  no  author  has  devoted  one  to  those  substances 
which  act  upon  the  organs  of  circulation. 

Ipecacuanha,  as  is  well  known,  acts  upon  the  stomach, 
saline  medicines  on  the  small  and  aloes  on  the  large  intes- 
tines ;  mercury  influences  the  functions  of  the  liver  and 
salivary  glands  j  cantharides  and  the  various  balsams  operate 
on  the  urinary  organs  ;  narcotics  act  on  the  brain,  and  some 
even  on  particular  nerves,  as,  for  instance,  belladonna  on 
those  of  the  iris.  In  like  manner,  the  preparations  of  anti- 
mony, of  iron,  of  copper,  of  lead,  and  also  certain  vegetable 
substances,  as  digitalis,  colchicum,  hellebore,  and  tobacco, 
have  each  a  particular  influence  on  the  functions  of  the  heart. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  affirm,  that  the  power  of  re- 
cognising diseases  of  the  heart  in  their  earliest  stages  will, 
along  with  the  judicious  exhibition  of  these  cardiac  remedies, 
enable  us  to  treat  the  diseases  of  that  organ  as  successfully 
as  those  of  any  other  viscus. 

The  materials  of  which  these  discourses  are  composed,  I 
may  observe,  have  been  collected  and  arranged  during  those 
intervals  of  repose  which  are  but  sparingly  allotted  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  anxious  and  laborious  duties  of  a 
professional  life. 

Thus,  I  have  been  compelled  to  limit  myself  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  those  diseases  chiefly  which  I  have  had  ample 
opportunities  of  observing,  and  to  avoid  dwelling  upon  such 
maladies  as  have  been  fully  treated  of  by  others  ;  and  how- 
ever imperfectly  some  of  the  subjects  are  discussed,  and 
however  much,  by  time  and  industry,  they  might  be  made 
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■  more  worthy  of  being  brought  before  the  profession,  yet  I 
•  have  a  strong  conviction  of  the  danger  of  delay,  and  of  the 
evil  of  being  too  anxious  to  render  a  work  more  perfect  than 
circumstances  are  ever  likely  to  permit.  Impressed,  too, 
with  the  uncertainty  of  human  life  and  of  the  continuance  of 
intellectual  vigour,  I  am  induced  to  offer  the  work  in  its 
present  state,  and  must  apologise  for  the  numerous  defects, 
and  for  the  general  manner  in  which  some  of  the  topics  in 
it  are  discussed ;  for,  although  I  have  been  long  employed 
in  collecting  and  condensing  the  materials  of  these  pages,  yet 
I  am  qmte  aware  that,  on  a  subject  so  comprehensive  as  that 
on  which  I  profess  to  treat,  with  whatever  industry  I  may 
,  be  able  further  to  prosecute  it,  the  field  of  inquiry  is  far 
too  extensive  to  be  satisfactorily  explored  by  any  one  indi- 
vidual. 

Much  indulgence  may  surely  be  with  justice  claimed  by 
those  who,  towards  the  close  of  a  long  and  busy  life,  devote 
a  portion  of  their  time  to  record  the  results  of  their  expe- 
rience and  observation  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that, 
in  a  practical  profession  like  that  of  medicine,so  many  of  our 
most  distinguished  brethren  have  not  left  behind  them  even 
the  most  trifling  memorial  of  all  their  labours  5  a  circum- 
stance much  to  be  deplored  in  the  lives  of  professional  men, 
and  which  results,  perhaps,  too  frequently  from  the  desire 
which  most  of  us  feel  to  undergo  less  mental  exertion  and 
fatigue,  and  to  enjoy  more  tranquillity  and  repose,  as  we 
advance  in  the  vale  of  years  ! 


CHAPTER  I. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND 
FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  number  of  the  heart' s  functions  ;  their  peculiarities ;  variations  in  the 
capacity  of  the  heart;  the  blood's  transit  through  the  heart;  sounds 
caused  by  its  cwrents  ;  the  two  audible  sounds;  the  tUting  of  the  heart  ex- 
plained; the  impulse  caused  by  it;  changes  in  the  position  of  the  heart; 
the  muscles  of  the  heart ;  peculiarities  in  their  structure  and  functions  ; 
the  yellow Jibro-cartilaginous  structure;  the  chorda  tendineee;  the  peri- 
cardium and  the  endo-cardium ;  the  coronary  arteries  and  veins;  the 
cardiac  nerves;  the  heaH  alone  not  sufficient  to  circulate  the  blood;  organs 
employed  besides  the  heart;  the  arteries,  the  capillaries,  the  veins,  the 
muscles,  the  lungs,  and  the  nervous  system. 

The  heart  performs  no  less  than  four  distinct  functions.  The  number 
for  each  of  which  a  special  apparatus  is  assigned.    As  a  re-  uonl/""" 
servoir,  it  receives  the  blood  within  its  different  cavities  ;  it 
propels  the  blood  into  the  arteries  like  a  syringe  j  it  mixes 
the  two  bloods  which  it  receives  from  the  venee  cavae  like  a 
churn;  and  it  also  directs  the  vital  fluid  into  the  proper 
channels  by  the  pecuhar  form  of  its  internal  surface,  the 
position  of  its  valves,  and  the  "tilting"  of  its  apex.  ' It  is  Their pecu- 
neither  an  organ  of  secretion  nor  of  excretion  ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  other  whose  functions  are  so  purely  mechanical 
as  those  of  the  heart.    "The  heart  is  truly  a  mechanical  John  Hunter 
engine;  for,  although  the  muscles  are  the  powers  in  an 
animal,  yet  these  powers  are  themselves  often  converted 
mto  a  machine,  of  which  the  heart  is  a  strong  instance, 
l-or,  from  the  disposition  of  its  muscular  fibres,  tendons 
l^amcnts  and  valves,  it  is  adapted  to  mechanical  purposes', 
which  make  it  a  complete  organ  or  machine  in  itself  "  But 
m  contemplating  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation,  we  must', 
at  the  same  time,  be  cautious  in  discriminating  those  func- 
t.ons  which  are  purely  physical  from  those  which  are  vital 
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The  capacity  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  changes  much  in 
the  varied  conditions  of  the  circulation,  and  they  certainly 
expel  and  receive  more  blood  at  one  time  than  at  another, 
the  velocity  of  the  streams  being  increased  or  diminished  ac- 
cording to  the  heart's  vigour. 

But  in  the  healthy  circulation  it  is  evident  that  precisely 
the  same  quantity  of  blood  which  the  ventricles  expel  into 
the  arteries  will  enter  the  auricles  by  the  veins,  so  that  the 
whole  mass  of  the  vital  element  forms  one  great  circle.  And, 
although  the  quantity  of  blood  leaving  and  returning  to  the 
heart  is  always  the  same,  yet  the  momentum  with  which  it 
is  expelled  and  returned  to  the  central  organ  must  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  comparative  calibre  of  the  two  systems  of 
vessels — the  venae  cavae  and  the  aorta;  for  not  only  is  the 
aggregate  area  of  the  two  sets  of  vessels  very  different,  but  the 
various  modes  by  which  the  veins  and  arteries  ramify  and 
anastomose  must  change  the  velocity  of  the  blood's  currents 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  system.  And  these  differences 
in  the  circulation,  differences  required  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  the  natural  functions  of  the  economy,  all  become 
variously  modified  in  diseases. 

In  its  passage  through  the  irregularly  formed  cavities  of 
the  heart  the  blood  necessarily  flows  in  a  variety  of  currents, 
and  these  currents  produce  sounds,  two  only  of  which  are 
perceptible  to  a  common  ear. 

The  audible  sounds  vary  in  different  conditions  of  the 
healthy  subject,  differing  in  intensity  and  in  duration.  In 
some  individuals  they  are  sharp  and  acute,  in  others  they 
are  more  or  less  duU,  or  even  scarcely  audible.  The  "  first" 
sound  is  usually  flat,  whilst  the  "  second "  sound  is 
sharper,  clearer,  and  shorter  than  the  first. 

The  two  sounds  are  perceived  to  follow  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  after  which  there  is  a  pause,  and  the  pro- 
portions in  the  intervals  between  the  sounds  are  variously 

altered  in  diseases. 

The  sounds,  too,  become  altered  in  their  intensity  when- 
ever any  change  takes  place  in  the  thickness  or  density  of 
the  parietes  of  the  heart,  in  the  form  of  its  cavities,  or 


in 
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the  valvular  apparatus.  They  may  likewi  ;^l)e  '4lter^d,  Sangii^-h 
from  changes  m  the  structure  of  the  parts  su  rrQanUing:t.lye  (Vom  <i«.  f 

,        ,  -1.1, •'''-'iJ      t-*"       eases.    ■  / 

heart ;  and  they  may  be  changed  m  duration^  \^}y  ^^T  ' 

the  sounds  altered,  the  intervals  between  them^^change(^U)r  J 
entirely  new  sounds  produced,  V  --"  .t""*^^  /' 

Changes   in   the  sounds,  therefore,  become  amgnjagitic  y 
signs  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  and,  when  taken'^akuig'-^ 
with  the  physiological  symptoms,  form  a  useful  addition 
to  Semiology. 

The  alternate  contractions  and  relaxations  of  the  mus-  The  tilting 
cular  parietes  of  the  heart  cause  in  it  a  very  considerable 
movement,  the  apex  being  "  tilted"  upon  the  parietes  of 
the  chest ;  and  to  admit  of  this  motion  there  is  a  particular 
structure  assigned,  the  mode  by  which  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery  are  united  to  the  ventricles  forming  a  kind 
of  hinge,  which  readily  admits  of  the  tilting. 

"  The  walls  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  from  the 
upper  edge  of  their  imbossments  or  sinuses,  down  to-  their 
origin  in  the  tendinous  brim  of  the  ventricular  foramen, 
turn  gradually  thinner,  more  limber,  atid  less  elastic  than 
anywhere  else."  And  this  thin  and  less  elastic  condition  of  jefFeiy's  Ob- 
the  root  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  is  a  structure  the^Heart.°" 
evidently  intended  to  admit  of  the  heart's  movements,  and 
by  which  both  the  bloods  will  flow  more  readily,  and  in  a 
rectilineal  direction,  into  the  great  arterial  trunks. 

The  opposite  position  of  the  apex  of  the  heart,  which 
takes  place  when  the  ventricles  are  replenished  with  blood, 
will  favour  the  entrance  of  the  venous  and  the  pulmonic 
bloods  into  the  auricles,  in  like  manner  as  the  exit  of  the 
systemic  blood  is  facilitated  by  the  tilting  of  the  apex ;  and 
the  thin  coats  of  the  veins  are  equally  calculated  to  permit 
them  assuming  a  more  rectilinear  form  when  the  attitude 
of  the  heart  is  thus  changed. 

It  is  chiefly  this  tilting  of  the  heart  which  gives  the  shock 
to  the  walls  of  the  chest— more  technically  called  the  impulse  The  impure 
—so  evident  to  the  sense  of  touch,  though  varying  in  its  in-  theTuufg.'*' 
tensity  from  peculiarities  in  the  natural  form  or   in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  chest ;  from  differences  in  the 
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bulk  of  the  heart,  from  differences  in  the  vigour  of  the 
circulation,  and  likewise  from  different  positions  of  the 
body. 

As  the  impulse  is  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  blow 
given  to  the  parietes  of  the  thorax  by  the  tilting  of  the 
heart's  apex,  and  as  the  blow  of  the  apex  is  a  measure  of 
the  strength  of  the  ventricular  contractions,  hence  physi- 
cians have  always  deemed  the  impulse  of  the  heart  as  a  test 
of  the  vigour  of  the  circulation. 

Loosely  suspended  by  the  great  arterial  and  venous  trunks 
in  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium,  the  heart  likewise  admits  of 
considerable  changes  in  its  position,  from  changes  in  the 
position  or  in  the  form  of  the  adjacent  viscera. 

"  The  heart  rolls  about  in  the  thorax.  We  turn  to  our  left 
side  in  bed,  and  it  beats  there  5  we  turn  over  to  our  right 
side,  and  the  heart  falls  back  into  the  chest,  so  that  its  pulse 
is  nowhere  to  be  perceived  ;  we  incline  to  our  left  side  again, 
and  it  beats  quickly  and  strongly.  The  heart  is  raised  by 
a  full  stomach,  and  is  pushed  upwards  in  dropsy;  and  during 
pregnancy  its  posture  is  remarkably  changed  :  it  is  suddenly 
depressed  again  when  the  child  is  delivered,  oi-  the  waters  of 
a  dropsy  are  drawn  off.  It  is  shaken  by  coughing,  laughing, 
and  sneezing ;  and,  by  matter  collected  within  the  thorax, 
the  heart  may  be  displaced  to  any  degree." 

Destined  to  propel  the  blood,  not  only  to  the  lungs,  but 
throughout  the  whole  system,  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
heart  forms  one  of  the  most  essential  ingredients  in  its  com- 
position. The  muscles  are  generally  more  firm  and  more 
elastic  than  other  muscles,  and  the  fibres  of  which  they  are 
composed  are  more  compact,  being  separated  only  by  a  very 
delicate  cellular  tissue.  They  are  also  enclosed  in  a  firm 
capsule,  and  are  formed,  like  other  muscles,  into  bundles. 

These  bundles  are  again  formed  into  layers,  the  left  ven- 
tricle having  six,  and  the  right  ventricle  having  three,  dis- 
tinct laminse ;  whilst  the  auricles  have  only  two  layers,  and 
the  left  auricle  has  more  muscular  fibres  than  the  right. 

The  two  ventricles  and  auricles  are  suited,  in  point  of 
strength,  to  the  different  office  in  the  circulation  each  per- 
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forms.  Hence  the  comparative  dififerences  in  the  thickness 
of  the  right  and  left  ventricles  and  auricles  in  diseases  of  the 
heart. 

The  muscles  of  the  heart  are  also  remarkable  for  liaving  Peculiarities 

_        in  their  struc- 

a  greater  number  of  blood-vessels,  when  compared  with  ture. 
those  of  other  muscles,  an  additional  quantity  of  blood 
being  required  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  unceasing 
actions. 

The  heart's  muscles  are  excited  to  contract  by  the  blood.  Excited  to 

...  1        f      1  .  contract  by 

in  like  manner  as  the  muscles  or  other  organs  are  stimulated  the  blood, 
by  the  respective  fluids  which  are  naturally  in  contact  with 
them,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  urinary 
bladder. 

And  a  great  peculiarity  in  these  muscles  is,  that  the  wiUon's 
rhythmic  contractions  of  the  different  cavities  of  the  heart  Jjfe  viscular 
go  on  in  their  regular  order,  even  after  the  heart  is  removed 
from  a  living  body  and  emptied  of  its  blood. 

There  is  one  essential  difference  in  the  functions  of  the  Their  actions 
muscles  of  the  heart  from  those  of  all  other  organs,  ex-  i„'|.""''"" 
cepting  those  of  respiration  :   they  have  no  repose,  their 
unceasing  action  being  absolutely  necessary  for  the  continua- 
tion of  life.    "  How  is  it,"  says  the  illustrious  Haller,  "that  Haiier's  First 
the  heart,  with  its  incessant  motion  during  so  many  years  as  siologyf 
there  are  in  a  lifetime,  during  so  many  days  as  there  are  in  a 
year,  and  when  in  each  hour  it  contracts  not  much  less  than 
five  thousand  times,  never  resting,  but  contraction  perpe- 
tually succeeding  repletion,— how  is  it  that  the  heart  is  neither 
fatigued  nor  pained  by  so  excessive  an  action,— an  action 
which  no   other   muscle  could  endure    even  for  a  few 
hours  ?" 

Now,  it  is  these  differences  in  the  function  of  the  heart's  Their  die- 
muscles  to  which  I  think  may  be  attributed  many  peculiar 
features  in  the  diseases  of  the  heart ;  and  it  is  also  this  mus^ 
cular  part  of  its  structure  which  is  so  frequently  affected. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how,  when  the  muscles  of  the 
heart  have  been  excited  to  inordinate  action,  the  circum- 
stance of  their  having  no  repose  to  enable  them  to  recover 
the  efiects  of  fatigue  must,  sooner  or  later,  create  changes  in 
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their  structure,  as  well  as  in  their  function — changes  which 
do  not  occur  in  muscles  which  are  placed  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect rest  for  some  time  after  violent  exertion.  And  hence, 
as  will  afterwards  be  pointed  out,  when  the  heart's  muscles 
have  been  over-excited  or  fatigued, — a  circumstance  which 
is  often  taking  place, — they  require  a  distinct  system  of 
treatment. 

This  unceasing  action  of  the  heart  has,  likewise,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  a  great  influence  in  modifying  the 
diseases  of  all  those  structures  which  enter  into  its  com- 
position ;  for,  when  either  the  external  covering  or  internal 
membrane  becomes  in  the  slightest  degree  inflamed,  that  in- 
flammation cannot  fail  to  be  increased  by  the  unremitting 
action  of  the  muscles. 

In  the  composition  of  the  heart  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  yellow  fibro-cartila-ginous  substance,  similar 
to  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  arteries.  This  structure  com- 
mences at  the  roots  of  the  large  vessels,  where  they  emerge 
from  the  heart's  cavities;  and  by  its  elasticity  it  assists  these 
cavities  alternately  to  expand  and  contract,  and  thus  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  constaut  changes  in  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  propelled  into  them. 

The  chorda  tendinem  also  form  a  distinct  ingredient  in  the 
heart's  composition,  assisting  in  mixing  the  blood,  and  in 
giving,  by  their  action  on  the  valves,  special  directions  to 
the  different  currents  ;  and  some  of  these  columns  are  so 
placed  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  cavities  of 
the  heart  from  being  over-distended. 

Besides  the  muscular,  fibro-cartilaginous,  and  tendinous 
tissues  which  enter  into  its  composition,  the  heart  is  covered 
externally  by  a  capsule,  or  pericardium,  and  its  cavities  are 
lined  with  the  endocardium,  membranes  which,  though  they 
are  in  some  respects  analogous,  must  not  be  strictly  com- 
pared to  each  other,  either  in  their  structure,  their  functions, 
or  in  their  pathological  conditions. 

"  The  pericardium,"  according  to  Bichat,  "  is  composed 
of  two  distinct  structures,  and,  althougli  they  are  found  in  a 
great  measure  united  and  identified,  the  general  disposition 
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of  both  is  so  dififerent,  their  nature,  their  properties,  their 
uses,  distinguishing  them  so  remarkably,  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  describe  them  together,  and  to  consider  the 
pericardium  as  a  single  organ  when  we  examine  its  ana- 
tomical details.  Of  these  structures  the  exterior  is  fibrous 
and  the  interior  is  serous." 

The  offices  which  the  pericardium  performs  are  twofold, 
affording  on  the  one  hand  a  smooth  and  moistened  surface, 
not  unlike  that  of  a  bursa,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  constant 
motions  of  the  heart  upon  the  adjacent  parts  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  a  very  dense  and  strong  membranous  bag, 
it,  by  its  connections  with  the  mediastinum  and  the  dia- 
praghm,  suspends  the  heart  and  prevents  its  being  displaced 
during  its  unceasing  movements,  or  tilting,  or  by  changes 
in  the  form  and  position  of  the  adjacent  viscera. 

In  its  diseases  the  interior  surface  of  the  pericardium 
offers  a  strict  analogy  to  those  of  other  serous  cavities,  as  the 
pleura,  peritoneum,  and  membranes  of  the  brain  ;  its  surface 
being  covered  with  coagulable  lymph,  the  fluid  which  its  sur- 
face exhales  being  increased  in  quantity,  and  the  mem- 
brane itself  increased  in  thickness  by  an  attack  of  inflam- 
mation ;  whereas  its  fibrous  lamina,  as  other  fibrous  tissues, 
is  in  all  probability  affected  by  rheumatism. 

Though  the  membrane  lining  the  heart  and  arteries  bears 
a  certain  analogy  to,  and  has  been  classed  by  the  ingenious 
Bichat  amongst,  the  serous  membranes,  yet  there  are  pecu- 
liarities in  its  structure  and  functions,  as  well  as  in  its 
pathological  conditions,  which  are  not  found  in  the  other 
membranes  of  that  class.  Like  all  se?-OMs  membranes  it  has 
a  surface  intended  to  facilitate  the  motions  of  certain  parts 
on  one  another ;  yet  it  might  be  expected  that  the  same 
peculiar  structure  of  its  surface  as  the  serous  membranes 
have  would  not  be  requisite,  or  would  not  be  adequate,  for  the 
movements  of  the  intestines  upon  each  other,  or  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  lungs  upon  the  pleura,  or  of  the  brain  upon  the 
cranium.  Hence  we  find  that,  as  the  lining,  not  only  of  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  but  of  the  whole  sanguineous  system,  is 
intended  for  the  transit  of  the  blood  with  as  little  friction  as 
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possible,  the  surface  of  this  tunic  is  remarkable  for  its 
smoothness  and  polish.  At  the  same  time  the  lining  mem- 
branes of  the  arterial  and  venous  systems  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, that  of  the  venous  system  being  thinner,  having 
greater  powers  of  extension,  and  being  less  brittle  and  less 
easily  torn  than  the  inner  coat  of  the  arterial  system. 

Neither  does  it  appear  at  all  improbable,  from  the  ofifice 
required  of  this  tunic  of  the  vascular  system,  that  there  is 
any  fluid  exhaled  upon  it,  no  moisture  being  requisite  to 
render  the  flow  of  the  vital  stream  easier  along  the  highly- 
polished  and  slippery  vascular  canals  ;  in  this  respect,  being 
unlike  the  pericardium,  pleura,  or  peritoneum,  these  surfaces 
are  moistened  in  order  to  prevent  the  friction  of  solid  sub- 
stances upon  one  another. 

The  most  remarkable  feature,  and  in  which  this  membrane 
differs  from  all  other  serous  membranes,  in  its  diseases,  is 
the  patches  or  stains,  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  that  are  so 
frequently  found  upon  it,  and  which  cannot  be  traced  either 
to  an  increased  vascularity,  as  no  distinct  vessels  can  be  de- 
tected in  it,  nor  from  the  effect  of  imbibition,  for  it  cannot  be 
imitated  by  macerating  an  artery  in  blood. 

There  is  also  to  be  observed  a  striking  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  effused  lymph  in  the  interior  and  exterior  mem- 
branes of  the  heart  and  aorta,  when  these  have  been  inflamed, 
as  we  seldom  or  never  find  those  large  masses  of  coagulated 
lymph  effused  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  or  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  aorta,  so  constantly  met  with  in  pericarditis; 
and,  although  there  may  be  an  exudation  of  coagulable 
lymph  from  the  inflamed  endocardium,  it  is  probable  that 
more  or  less  of  it  will  be  washed  away  by  the  stream  of 
blood  which  is  constantly  passing  over  it. 

On  reviewing  what  has  been  now  said  of  the  pecuharities 
in  the  structure,  functions,  and  morbid  changes  of  the  Hning 
membrane  of  the  vascular  system,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is 
a  tissue  sui  generis,  and  ought  not  to  be  considered  simply  as 
a  serous  membrane. 

There  is  also  upon  the  exterior  of  the  heart  a  quantity  of 
arfipose  substance,  the  uses  of  which  have  never  been  explained, 
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and  all  we  know  is,  that,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  body,  it  is 
usually  met  with  in  the  largest  quantity  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  thinnest  people,  and  none  of  it  is  found  on  the  hearts  of 
wild  animals. 

The  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart  are  not  only  of  larger  The  arteries 
dimensions  than  other  arteries,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of 
the  organ  which  they  supply,  but  they  present  a  striking 
peculiarity  in  their  origin  and  in  their  course.  These  arteries 
arise  from  the  root  of  the  aorta  in  such  a  manner  that, 
under  all  circumstances,  the  free  entrance  of  the  blood  into 
them  cannot  be  interrupted.  In  consequence  of  their  mouths 
opening  into  the  "  lesser  sinuses"  or  pouches  of  the  aorta, 
the  current  of  the  blood  ejected  from  the  left  ventricle  is  not 
able  to  press  the  semilunar  valves  against  the  sides  of  the 
aorta,  so  that  the  flow  of  blood  is  not  impeded  into  the 
coronary  vessels  ;  and,  likewise,  as  the  semilunar  valves  are 
kept  in  the  middle  of  the  current  of  the  retrograde  blood, 
the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries  are  constantly  open,  and 
thus  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  heart  is  never  interrupted. 

In  their  course,  the  coronary  arteries  exhibit  a  great  pe- 
culiarity, described  by  Professor  Jeffrey,  and  to  which  I  shall 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  refer,  when  pointing  out  the 
influence  of  muscular  contractions  upon  the  circulation  in 
arteries.  These  vessels,  in  place  of  being  encircled  by,  or 
intermingled  with,  muscles,  pass  along  the  tendinous  and 
deep  grooves  which  separate  the  auricles  from  the  ventricles  • 
and  by  which  simple  contrivance  neither  the  arteries  nor  the 

accompanying  veins  can 
suffer  any  compression 
to  interrupt  their  circu- 
lation, either  from  the 
auricular  or  ventricular 
contraction. 

In  the  vertical  section 
of  the  heart  represented 
in  Fig.  1,  the  relative 
position  of  the  cardiac 
vessels  and  muscles  of 


See  Appendix 
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the  ventricles  are  drawn,  by  which  it  is  evident  that 
neither  their  contraction  nor  relaxation  can  have  any  in- 
fluence on  the  transit  of  the  blood,  {a,  a,  a),  the  muscular 
parietes  of  the  right  and  (b,b,b),  the  parietes  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, {c,  c)  and  {d,  d)  are  the  mouths  of  the  right  and  left 
coronary  arteries  and  veins. 

The  two  coronary  arteries  supply  with  blood  not  only  the 
muscular  structure  of  both  auricles  and  ventricles,  and  the 
coats  of  those  portions  of  the  large  arterial  trunks  which  are 
within  the  pericardium,  but  some  of  their  branches  are  re- 
flected on  the  aorta  and  pericardium  itself.  These  branches 
also  inoscidate  with  branches  of  the  internal  mammary  and 
bronchial  vessels,  thus  establishing  a  vascular  connection 
amongst  the  different  structures  of  the  heart — a  connection 
which  is  exemplified  in  many  diseases. 

The  coronary  arteries  inosculate  very  freely  with  one 
another,  and  the  surface  of  the  heart  is  covered  with  a  pro- 
digious number  of  minute  branches  injected  and  beautifully 
delineated  by  Ruysch. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram  some  of  the  most  important 


The  coronary 
veins. 


Their  struc- 
ture. 


OP  THE  HEART.  IJ! 


the  auricle  into  the  vein  during  the  auricular  contractions  j 

and  at  the  same  time  a  provision  is  made  by  the  sinus  venosus 

for  receiving  whatever  blood  may  flow  into  the  great  venous 

trunk  during  the  closure  of  its  mouth.    This  sinus,  or  xbeiinu. 

enlargement  of  the  coronary  vein,  seems  to  me  to  perform 

here  the  office  of  a  rcceptaculum,  being  so  placed  in  relation 

to  the  ventricle  and  auricle  that  their  systole  and  diastole 

cannot  influence  its  circulation,  and  receiving  the  blood 

coming  from  all  the  venous  branches  into  the  great  trunk, 

until  its  mouth  is  again  opened  by  the  auricular  diastole  ; 

and  thus  any  over-distention  of  the  veins  in  the  substance  of 

the  heart  is  carefully  guarded  against — a  circumstance  which 

would  inevitably  take  place  was  there  no  sinus. 

From  the  arrangement  of  the  coronary  vessels  it  may  be 
readily  understood  how  disturbances  in  their  functions 
should  be  materially  affected  when  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
become  congested,  or  when  morbid  changes  are  going  on  in 
its  different  structures  :  subjects  which  have  hitherto  excited 
but  little  attention  from  pathological  inquirers. 

In  general,  throughout  the  system,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  blood  in  the  veins  flows  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  that  in  the  arteries,  so  that  the  two  streams  of  blood  are, 
as  it  were,  opposed  to  each  other.    But,  in  the  heart,  the' 
current  of  the  blood  in  the  large  branches  of  the  coronary  Jeffery's  ob- 
vems,  which  vessels  are  placed   alongside  the   coronary  ".eHean."' 
arteries,  runs  in  the  same  direction  with  the  blood  in  the  SeeAppendiK 
arteries.  (C)- 

The  heart  has  a  smaUer  proportion  of  nerves  than  some  The  nerve.  ,f 
other  organs;  and  these,  being  derived  both  from  the  great 
sympathetic  and  par  vagum,  explains  the  influence  which 
the  mmd  exercises  on  the  heart,  as  well  as  its  sympathies 
With  the  respiratory  and  digestive  apparatus. 

Independently  of  such  diseases  as  are  confined  either  to  iudi,e„e.. 
the  pulmonic  or  systemic  heart,  each  of  the  heart's  structures 

DOsU^.'      'i!"'!"'  '^^^  the  com- 

fhev  2  t  "u''^  '^'^  '''''''  ^""'^'^^  *«P-rately,  or 

larl  T't.    f  '""'"'''^  ■'         wLnever  any 

part  of  the  structure  of  the  heart  i,  changed,  some  of  iU 
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functions  become  disturbed,  and  various  alterations  neces- 
sarily take  place  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood.    If,  for 
example,  from  any  alteration  of  structure,  the  blood  cannot 
readily  pass  from  the  right  auricle  into  the  right  ventricle, 
or  from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  it  will 
be  naturally  anticipated  that  either  of  these  changes  will 
produce  some  irregularity  in  the  distribution  of  the  venous 
blood.    So,  also,  when,  if  either  the  left  auricle  or  the  left 
ventricle  cannot  propel  the  blood  in  its  natural  current,  or 
with  its  usual  velocity,  a  variety  of  symptoms  will  arise  from 
a  disturbance  in  the  circulation  of  the  arterial  blood. 
H„rt  alone       On  contemplating  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
not  .uffioient       ^^al  Organ  of  the  circulation,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidatmg 

to  circulate      v,cixki  ux  .-.i  g,  ^  ii„i 

the  blood.  the  nature  of  its  various  diseases,  it  is  essential  that  our 
researches  should  not  be  limited  to  the  function  of  the  heart 
alone,  but  that  such  inquiries  should  be  extended  to  those 
organs  which  are  intimately  associated  with  the  heart,  and 
which  materially  contribute  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Though  it  may  be  strictly  true  that  the  blood  flows  in  a 
eircle,  and  that  the  heart,  like  a  syringe,  has  sufficient  mus- 
cular power  to  propel  the  vital  fluid  throughout  the  whole 
system,  there  are  other  physical  conditions  necessary  for  the 
due  performance  of  that  important  function-conditions  to 
which  we  must  constantly  refer  in  all  our  pathological  re- 

searches.  .  .  e 

v,Ha,io„.  of      It  is  not  only  indispensable  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
blood  be  sent  to  every  part  of  the  body  but  that  the  supply 
fere..iorgan,.  different  orgaus  be  variously  modified.    In  some  it 

requisite  that  such  supply  be  more  equal  and  umfonn 
whilst  in  others  it  is  necessary  that  on  certain  occasions  the 
qu  ntity  of  the  vital  fluid  be  either  diminished  or  increased^ 
«    ,  ,  ,He      Of  the  first  of  these  conditions  there  is  an  example  in  the 
S?-^^  ^^^--dueper.rmance^^^c^.^^ 

t  i^rri  ^wtichXiscus,  during  the 

;;:t  of  Xestion^  "^"^ 
'ToTht  illustration  of  a  temporary  change  in  the  quantity 
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of  blood  supplied  to  particular  organs  is  afforded  in  the 
erectile  tissues,  those  structures  being  employed  in  certain  parts  •JJ^^^^'/Jg^''^ 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  altering  their  form,  in  order  to  enable  tissues, 
the  organs  to  which  they  belong  to  perform  a  particular 
function.    Hence  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  nipple  becomes 
injected  with  blood,  to  enable  the  infant  to  withdraw  the 
milk  from  the  lacteal  tubes. 
For  thus  modifying  the  distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  Organs  em- 

^  ^  ,  ployed  in  the 

various  organs,  we  shall  find  that,  besides  the  influence  circulation 

besides  the 

of  the  nervous  system,  there  are  employed  no  less  than  heart. 
five  other  organs  as  well  as  the  heart :  the  arteries, 
the  capillaries,  the  veins,  the  muscles  pr  active  organs  of 
motion,  and  the  respiratory  apparatus.  The  co-operation  of 
these  different  organs  for  carrying  on  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  when  the  body  is  in  health  renders  it  essential,  in 
prosecuting  our  pathological  researches,  that  the  share  which 
each  of  them  has  in  executing  that  important  function 
should  be  separately  considered  j  for  it  is  evident  that,  as 
the  healthy  circulation  depends  on  the  due  performance  of 
the  natural  functions  of  these  different  organs,  so  it  will 
happen  that  disorders  of  the  heart  must  modify  their  func- 
tions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  changes  in  their  functions 
will  influence  the  functions  of  the  heart. 

The  arteries,  whether  by  an  elastic  power  alone,  or  by  Function  of 
elasticity  and  muscularity  combined,  lend  the  heart  an  im- 
portant  aid  in  conveying  the  blood  to  the  capillaries.  I  have 
already  stated  that  it  is  not  requisite  that  the  blood  should 
be  transmitted  to  all  parts  of  the  body  with  the  same  velocity, 
or  that  the  supply  to  the  different  organs  be  at  all  times 
uniform.  These  purposes,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  exi- 
gencies which  certain  organs  may  demand,  when,  from  our 
habits  or  avocations,  the  circulation  becomes  disturbed,  are 
all  fulfilled  by  particular  modes  in  the  distribution  of  the 
arteries.  And  the  coats  of  the  arteries  are  beautifully  con- 
tnved  by  their  elasticity  to  admit  either  of  an  increase  or 
of  a  diminution  in  their  calibre,  in  order  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  constant  changes  which  arc  taking  place 
in  the  currents  of  the  vital  stream. 
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As,  therefore,  the  heart,  though  it  has  the  power  to  cir- 
culate the  blood,  has  not  the  power  to  direct  any  extra 
quantity  of  blood  more  to  one  part  of  the  body  than  to  an- 
other, that  office  must  be  performed  by  changes  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  proper  vessels  of  the  organs, — their  vasa  propria, 
— influenced  and  regulated  by  the  nervous  system. 
Differinfheir      The  length  of  different  arterial  trunks, — the  different  anj'/es 
WbuUon.''"   at  which  the  branches  leave  the  trunks, — the  varieties  in  the 
course  of  arteries, — the  tortuosities, — the  different  modes  in 
which  they  ramify, — the  anastomoses  and  plexuses  of  arteries, 
are  all  peculiarities  of  arrangement  which  we  find  in  the 
arteries,  and  which  are  calculated  to  modify  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  particular  organs. 
Differences        A  remarkable  difiference  in  the  length  of  arteries,  as  well  as 
len'gth"        in  the  angle  by  which  they  come  off  from  the  trunk,  is  exem- 
plified in  the  renal  and  spermatic  vessels  }  whilst  the  carotids 
and  vertebrals,  the  arteries  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  spleen,  are 
Their  tortu-    each  examples  of  tortuosities  in  the  distribution  of  arteries, 
obviously  intended  either  to  modify  the  momentum  of  the 
blood,  or  to  ensure  a  regular  supply  to  particular  organs. 
Their  anas-       The  anastomoses  of  arteries,  such  as  that  formed  by  the 
tomoses.       ^^rouary  vessels  of  the  heart,  stomach,  and  lips,  and  by  the 
arteries  of  the  iris,  and  likewise  the  free  inosculation  between 
the  carotids  and  vertebrals  established  by  the  basilar,  are 
all  modifications  in  the  distribution  of  arteries,  which  serve 
the  essential  purpose  of  preventing  any  interruption  to  the 
seeAppendix  neccssary  supply  of  blood  to  the  respective  organs 

'  And  although  the  heart  propels  the  blood  with  a  certain 

velocity  to  the  smaller  branches  of  the  arteries,  the  modifi- 
cations in  the  circulation  produced  by  their  numerous  anas- 
tomoses in  many  parts  of  the  body  must  dimmish  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  the  blood's  momentum. 
r.ex„,of The  arterial  plexus  found  in  man,  and  which  is  st.U  more 
remarkable  in  some  organs  of  the  lower  animals,  is  a  mode  of 
arteries  ramifying  which  fulfils  an  important  office  in  the 

circulation.  .  , 

The  plexu<i  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  in  some  birds  pre- 
1™?°^    vents  L  pressure  of  th«  column  of  blood  on  the  visual 
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Fis.  4. 


organs  when  these  animals  are  under  water  with  their  heads 
placed  downwards  in  search  of  food. 

Fig.  3.  (a,  a)  Branches  of  the  carotid 

artery,  from  which  is  derived  the 
plexus,  (b)  The  plexus,  of  a  tri- 
angular form.  From  its  base  in- 
numerable small  branches  arise, 
and  which  unite  at  the  opposite 
angle  (c). — Hovius. 

In  the  gramiuivorous  animals,  Th«  flete 

°  Mirabilt  of 

whose  heads  are  kept  so  con-  GaiBn. 
stantly  in  a  depending  position 
whilst  feeding,  a  like  purpose  is 
served  by  a  plexus  of  the  internal  carotid  artery. 

Fig.  4  represents,  in  a  foetus  calf,  the  plexus  formed  by 

the  internal  carotid  artery, 
called  by  Galen  the  rete  mi- 
rabile.  (a)  is  the  top  of  the 
common  carotid  artery,  (b) 
the  external  carotid  arteries, 
(c)  several  arteries  which 
supply  the  place  of  the  single 
internal  carotid  in  man,  (d) 
numerous  small  serpentine 
branches  into  which  these 
arteries  are  subdivided  in 
their  progress  through  the 
cranium,  (e)  these  branches 
joining  again  into  (/),  the 
principal  trunk  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  within  the 
head,  and  which  afterwards  divides  into  branches,  resem- 
bhng  those  in  man. — Monro. 

Some  aquatic  animals,  whose  habits  render  them  subject  The  inter- 
to  great  vicissitudes  of  pressure,  from  the  depth  of  the  waters  T.^.^^* 
in  which  they  occasionally  dwell,  are  also  provided  with  a 
special  apparatus,  or  rete,  in  the   organs  of  circulation, 
winch  appears  to  me  to  be  intended  to  guard  them  against 
the  pernicious  effects  of  that  congestion  which  would  other- 
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wise  be  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  the  circulation  in  the 
exterior  of  the  body.  In  the  whale,  dolphin,  and  other 
cetaceous  fishes,  the  intercostal  arteries  form  a  very  ex- 
tensive plexus,  these  vessels  dividing  into  many  tortuous 
branches,  which  again  reunite  j  so  that  when  the  animal 
descends  into  very  deep  water,  as  its  necessities  require 
it  to  do,  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  medium  must 
diminish,  and  even  retard  altogether,  the  blood's  flow  into 
the  exterior  vessels  of  the  body,  causing  it  to  accumulate 
within  the  great  cavities,  more  especially  the  chest.  It  will 
then  collect  in  the  vascular  network,  as  in  a  reservoir,  from 
which  it  will  again  flow  to  the  surface  of  the  body  whenever 
the  animal  emerges  from  the  deep. 
Pee  Phil,  Tr.,     This  arterial  plexus  was  first  described  by  John  Hunter, 

1734.  *^  1  •  -u 

and  subsequently  a  more  detailed  account  has  been  given  by 
See  iiistoire  Brcchct,  though  he  has  attributed  to  it  a  very  difiFerent  use  in 

AnatomiquB  . 

et  Phjsiolo-  the  economy  from  what  has  now  been  given. 
Organe  Vas-  To  accomplish  a  similar  purpose  in  the  circulation,  some 
fe"«uce!"'  important  organs  are  supplied  with  vessels  from  several 
surpiipd"'"'  trunks,  as  the  brain,  with  its  two  vertebral  and  two  carotid 
uunkr"^'  arteries,  the  stomach,  with  its  branches  from  different 
trunks,  and  the  eye,  with  branches  both  from  the  internal 
and  external  carotids. 
The  capillary  The  Capillaries,  too,  co-operate  with  the  heart  and  arteries 
in  carrying  on  the  circulation,  and  more  especially  for  regu- 
lating and  modifying  the  quantity  of  blood  required  for  par- 
ticular organs.  At  the  same  time,  the  capiUary  circulation 
is  independent  of  the  general  circulation,  of  which  we  see 
abundant  proofs  in  the  temporary  flushes  of  the  cheeks,  and 
in  the  redness  of  particular  portions  of  the  skin.  And,  when 
a  finger  is  inflamed,  the  diseased  action  appears  to  be  first 
limited  to  the  cutaneous  capillaries  ;  and  only  when  the  in- 
flammation has  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  intensity  does 
the  arterial  system,  and  subsequently  the  heart  itself,  become 

influenced.  j  .  *t- 

The  functions  of  the  capillaries  are  greatly  modified  by  the 
condition  of  the  heart,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  is  equally 
modified  by  the  capillaries  ;  and  so  intimately  associated  are 


ej'stem. 
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these  two  portions  of  the  sanguineous  system,  that,  whether 
iu  acute  or  chronic  disease,  it  is  seldom  found  that  there  is 
any  serious  disturbance  in  the  one  without  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  other. 

Although  the  offices  in  the  circulation  which  the  veins  per-  Thtem"*"" 
form  are  quite  subservient  to  those  of  the  arterial  and  capil- 
lary systems,  being  chiefly  employed  to  return  to  the  heart 
the  blood,  after  it  has  undergone  certain  changes  in  the  or- 
gans of  secretion  and  excretion,  mixed  with  the  chyle,  and 
arterialised  in  the  lungs,  there  are,  likewise,  several  distinct 
functions  performed  by  diflferent  subdivisions  of  the  venous 
system,  and  also  by  the  veins  of  some  organs. 

For  these  purposes  there  are  particular  arrangements 
The  subcutaneous  veins  are  placed  externally  to  the  muscles.  The  gubcuta- 

•      •  c  veins. 

and  have  numerous  valves  to  prevent  any  regurgitation  of 
the  blood  that  might  be  occasioned  by  external  pressure  or 
by  the  contractions  of  the  subjacent  muscles,  whilst  the  inter- 
muscular veins  are  placed  in  sheaths  along  with  the  arteries, 
and  are  in  such  relation  to  the  muscles  that  they  are  com-  The  vena 

.  r  1    •  •  comites. 

pletely  under  the  influence  of  their  contractions. 

In  number  and  size  the  veins,  compared  with  the  arteries.  The  compa- 
also  differ  exceedingly  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  ber  of  veins 
size  of  the  pulmonary  veins  scarcely  surpasses  that  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  in  the  intestines  the  number  of  arte, 
ries  and  veins  is  nearly  equal ;  but  in  the  cerebro-spinal  and 
portal  systems  their  number,  compared  to  that  of  the  arteries, 
is  very  considerably  larger. 

The  tortuosities  of  the  veins  of  the  uterus  and  testis  also  The  tortuosi- 
present  peculiarities  of  the  venous  system;  and,  however 
inexplicable  the  office  of  the  tortuosities  may  be,  they  must 
have  a  considerable  influence,  and  co-operate  along  with 
the  heart,  arteries,  and  capillaries  in  the  important  office  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  respective  organs. 

But  the  office  either  of  diminishing  or  of  increasing  the  The  cireuia- 
quantity  of  blood  in  certain  parts  of  the  body  at  particular  amed  by  vTui 
times  is  a  function  of  the  circulation  not  depending  alone 
upon  the  heart,  but  on  the  nervous  system.    When,  for  in- 
stance, food  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  its  vessels  become 
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more  replete  with  blood.  When  the  intellectual  powers  are 
excited,  an  additional  quantity  of  blood  flows  into  the  brain  ; 
and  so  also  with  regard  to  the  erectile  tissues  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa  and  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  and  testes,  whenever 
these  organs  are  called  upon  to  perform  their  respective 
functions. 

In  like  manner  we  shall  find  that  the  heart  itself  requires 
a  different  quantity  of  blood  in  its  various  conditions ;  and  it 
becomes  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  to  discover  how 
that  supply  of  the  vital  fluid  to  the  heart  is  always  furnished 
with  the  requisite  regularity ; — a  function  which  I  shall 
endeavour  to  demonstrate  is  performed  by  the  muscles  or 
organs  of  active  motion, 
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The  musculo-cardiac  function  explained ;  some  organs  perform  several  dif- 
ferent functions  ;  influence  of  mxiscles  o^i  the  cimdation  ;  they  accelerate 
the  return  of  the  venous,  and  impede  the  exit  of  the  arterial,  blood;  some 
muscles  employed  to  compress  arteries ;  some  arteries  are  exposed  to,  and 
others  protected  from,  muscidar  pressure ;  why  veins  accompany  only 
some  arteries ;  influence  of  muscular  contractions  an  the  vasa  propria  of 
muscles  ;  anatomy  of  tlie  vertebral  and  spinal  arteries ;  anatomy  of  the 
carotid  arteries  ;  enwieotts  opinions  of  the  use  of  tm-tuosities  of  the  cere- 
bral arteries;  phenomena  explained  by  the  muscido-cardiae  function; 
these  phenomena  enumerated;  influence  of  the  musculo-cardiac  function 
on  diseases  of  the  heart;  many  symptoms  explained  by  it. 

However  difficult  it  may  hitherto  have  been  satisfactorily 
to  explain  any  of  the  phenomena  of  living  bodies,  yet,  when- 
ever a  step  has  been  gained  in  physiological  science,  we  are 
struck  with  the  remarkable  simplicity  in  the  means  which 
Nature  employs  for  accomplishing  what  had  to  us  appeared  The  simpH- 
a  most  complicated  function  in  the  animal  economy.  In  en-  t«7e"/,^^'rks. 
deavouring,  therefore,  to  explain  any  of  those  phenomena  of 
living  beings  which  have  hitherto  evaded  research,  it  may  be 
anticipated  that,  if  such  inquiries  be  successful,  they  will  not 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  new  laws,  but  probably  unfold  the 
same  simplicity  of  means  for  performing  those  operations  of 
the  economy  which  have  already  been  disclosed  by  human 
intellect.  It  has,  indeed,  been  justly  observed,  in  allusion  to 
the  progress  of  chemical  science,  that  it  has  shown  "  from 
what  a  small  store  of  primitive  materials  have  all  that  we 
behold  and  wonder  at  been  created  !"  And  in  like  manner  chcnevix. 
It  appears  that,  as  physiology  has  advanced  and  we  have  been 
able  to  explain  any  of  the  phenomena  of  living  animals,  the 
laws  which  govern  them  are  found  to  be  equally  few  and 
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simple  J  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  some 
such  general  law  as  that  of  gravitation,  which  governs  inani- 
mate matter,  may  yet  be  discovered  to  govern  and  regulate 
all  the  phenomena  of  organised  beings  ! 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  animal  economy  it  may  be  fre- 
quently observed  that  one  organ  is  destined  to  perform  several 
distinct  functions — functions,  indeed,  in  some  instances  so 
dissimilar  and  apparently  so  unconnected  with  one  another, 
that  it  could  not  be  well  anticipated  that  they  should  be  ex- 
ecuted by  the  same  physical  apparatus.    Thus,  for  example, 
the  muscles  of  the  jaw  are  not  only  employed  to  masticate  the 
food,  but  they  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  muscular 
effort,  evacuate  the  salivary  glands,  squeezing  the  saliva  into 
the  mouth  by  the  pressure  which  they  produce  during  their 
contractions  on  the  salivary  apparatus.    The  urinary  organs 
of  the  male,  moreover,  are  employed  for  the  transmission  of 
the  seminal  fluid,  as  well  as  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  urine. 
And  the  bones  not  only  support  the  body  like  a  framework, 
but  they  afford  fixed  points  for  the  origin  and  insertion  of 
the  various  muscles,  and  also  form  walls  of  defence  for  the 
internal  organs,  as  the  brain  and  the  thoracic  and  pelvic 
viscera. 

The  functions  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  are  still  more 
■  multiplied.  Besides  arterialising  the  blood,  conveying 
odorous  substances  through  the  nasal  passages  to  the  organ 
of  smell,  assisting  the  return  of  the  venous  and  expelling 
the  systemic  blood,  and  producing  the  voice,  they  also,  as 
I  shall  subsequL-ntly  endeavour  to  demonstrate,  are  employed 
in  modifying  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  heart.  In  birds  we 
find  that  the  functions  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  are  even 
more  numerous,  the  air  passing  into  membranous  sacs  w.thm 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  as  well  as  into  their  hollow  bones,  m 
order  to  assist  their  flight. 

In  like  manner  we  shall  find  that  the  voluntary  muscles, 
besides  being  the  active  organs  of  motion,  destined  to  per- 
f<,rm  the  various  movements  of  the  body,  are  essential  auxi- 
iaries  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  in  the  arter^es  as  wel 
the  veins,  performing  both  these  offices  merely  by  the 
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pressure  which  they  produce  during  their  contractions  upon 
the  adjacent  vessels.  And  further,  when  such  muscular 
efforts  are  required,  an  additional  vigour  being  at  the  same 
moment  wanted  for  the  heart,  this  office  is  performed  by  the 
same  muscular  contractions  which  are  employed  to  accom- 
plish the  effort ;  and  thus  it  is  wisely  constituted  that  the 
very  same  organs  which  perform  the  movements,  and  neces- 
sarily cause  a  certain  degree  of  exhaustion,  are  also  the 
means  of  invigorating  the  heart  itself. 

A  general  view  of  the  means  by  which  the  circulation  of  Tiie  hiuscIb 
the  blood  is  carried  on  throughout  the  animal  creation,  as  syslPinic. 

,  /.    T  .11  •  circulation. 

well  as  the  phenomena  or  diseases,  will  serve  to  point  out 
the  errors  of  those  physiologists  who  have  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  systemic  circulation  by  the  action  of  the  heart 
alone.    The  momentary  flushings  of  the  cheek,  and  the  dis-  Evidence  o 

J     1  .1  .11      •  r  cninparativ 

eased  changes  m  the  cutaneous  capularies  of  a  common  pus-  anatomy, 
tule,  might  surely  have  been  deemed  sufficient  to  show  that 
these  vessels  are  endowed  with  powers  and  perform  functions 
in  the  circulation  which  are  independent  of  the  central  organ  j 
and  the  fact  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  carried  on  in 
some  of  the  lower  animals,  as  in  worms,  which  are  without 
a  heart,  only  by  the  almost  incessant  motions  of  their 
bodies,  might  surely  have  indicated  that  muscular  contrac- 
tions have  at  least  some  influence  on  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  arteries  as  well  as  in  the  veins. 

So  important,  indeed,  is  the  influence  which  the  muscular 
movements  have  on  the  circulation  of  the  systemic  blood, 
that  in  various  tribes  of  animals  the  heart  is  found  deve- 
loped more  and  more  perfectly  in  proportion  as  the  body  is 
less  exposed  to  motion.  Hence  the  restless  insect  requires 
no  heart  to  impel  its  blood,  whilst  the  shellfish,  fixed  and 
motionless  on  its  rock,  is  provided  with  a  central  organ  or 
heart,  to  carry  on  the  circulation.  In  man  the  duty  required 
of  the  heart  must  therefore  vary  considerably  with  his  bodily 
pursuits,  the  sedentary  habits  of  some  preventing  it  from 
deriving  little  or  any  assistance  from  the  organs  of  loco- 
motion, whilst  the  active  occupation  of  others  will  materially 
aid  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
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Jiusdes  ac-  When  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  healthy,  and  the  cir- 
return  of  the  culation  through  thc  right  heart  undisturbed,  the  pulmonary 

venous  blood.       ■         n-  i 

veins  afford  a  sufficient  supply  of  arterialised  blood  to  the 

left  heart  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  systemic  circu- 
lation. During  sleep  this  must  be  strictly  true  ;  but  if 
the  heart  is  suddenly  required  to  act  with  an  additional 
vigour, — a  circumstance  which  is  constantly  taking  place 
whilst  we  are  awake, — an  increased  supply  of  blood  then  be- 
comes necessary,  the  energy  of  the  heart  depending  on  the 
quantity  of  blood  with  which  it  is  supplied.  This  important 
office  we  shall  find  is  fulfilled,  not  only  by  accelerating  the 
flow  of  the  venous  blood  into  the  right  heart,  but,  as  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show,  also  by  impeding  the  exit  of  the  arterial 
blood  from  the  left  heart,  both  which  purposes  are  admirably 
effected  simply  by  the  change  of  form  which  the  muscles 
undergo  during  their  contractions. 

That  the  velocity  of  the  circulation  in  the  veins  of  the  ex- 
tremities is  accelerated  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
limbs,  and  consequently  that  muscular  exertions  assist  in  pro- 
pelling the  venous  blood  towards  the  right  heart,  is  a  fact  long 
since  pointed  out  and  generally  admitted  by  physiologists. 
See  Appendix  It  was  Considered  by  Haller,  and  has  never  been  contradicted 
by  subsequent  writers,  as  alone  sufficient  to  explain  both 
the  increase  in  the  heart's  action  and  the  frequency  of  re- 
spiration which  follow  muscular  exertions. 
Mn^cu.  But  whilst  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  pressure  caused 

id'St'of  l^y  muscles  during  their  contraction  propels  the  blood  on- 
ti£anerial  ^,j^j.ds  in  the  contiguous  veins  to  the  right  heart,  it  seems 
never  to  have  been  contemplated  what  must  be  the  effect  of 
that  same  compression  on  the  adjacent  arteries,  although 
these  vessels  are  doubtless  alike  exposed  to  its  influence. 
It  will  be  my  object  in  the  future  pages  to  show  that  the 
effect  of  muscular  contractions,  both  on  arteries  adjacent  to, 
as  well  as  on  those  imbedded  in,  the  substance  of  muscles, 
must  be  to  compress  these  vessels,  by  which  compression 
the  flow  of  blood  through  them  will  be  more  or  less  impeded ; 
and  it  will  then  appear  that  the  contraction  of  muscles  in- 
creases thc  accumulation  ol  blood  within  the  heart  in  two 
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ways, — by  accelerating  the  flow  of  the  venous  blood  to  the 
right  heart,  and  by  impeding  the  exit  of  the  arterial  blood 
from  the  left  heart. 

If,  therefore,  by  the  contractions  of  muscles,  the  free 
passage  of  the  blood  be  impeded  in  any  particular  arteries, 
such  as  in  those  imbedded  in  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  there 
must  take  place  a  corresponding  obstruction  to  the  exit  of 
the  arterial  blood  from  the  left  ventricle,  and  likewise  an 
increased  impetus  to  the  blood  in  those  arteries  whose 
branches  are  not  compressed.  And  in  estimating  the  legi- 
timacy of  this  conclusion,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  arterial  tubes  are  all  so  completely  filled  with  blood  as 
to  constitute,  as  it  were,  a  solid  yielding  column ;  and  con- 
sequently a  pressure,  however  slight,  made  upon  one  part  of 
it  must  be  instantly  felt  throughout  the  whole  arterial 
system. 

Mr.  Hyslop,  having  bled  a  lady  to   syncope,  became  see  Appendix 
alarmed  at  its  long  continuance  ;  and,  on  accidently  raising  ^h};iop'8  ou- 
her  from  a  horizontal  position,  firmly  grasping  her  arms  '""^^i"""' 
and  supporting  by  them  the  weight  of  the  body,  she  rapidly 
recovered.     Surprised  at  this,  more  particularly  as  the 
change  from  the  horizontal  to  the  erect  posture  might  have 
been  expected  to  have  an  opposite  effect,  Mr.  Hyslop 
was  led  to  reflect  what  could  be  the  cause  of  so  sudden  a 
restoration  of  the  heart's  action  in  this  instance ;  and  he 
became  convinced  that,  whilst  elevating  the  body,  and  allow- 
ing its  weight  to  be  supported  on  that  part  of  the  arms  along 
which  the  brachial  arteries  pass,  he  must  have  compressed 
those  vessels,  the  effect  of  which  compression  would  be  an 
nnpediment  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  them,  and  con- 
sequently an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  heart 
He  thence  concluded  that  the  rapid  recovery  of  this  patient 
trom  syncope  tnust  be  analogous  to  the  artificial  process  of 
transfusing  blood.    Subsequent  experiments  enabled  him  to  a,,.,  ex- 
prove  the  accuracy  of  his  observations.    He  found  that  by  P'^'""'="''- 
the  application  of  a  tourniquet  on  the  brachial  artery  he 
could  merease  the  heart's  action  about  ten  pulsations  in  five 
minutes,  an  mgcnious  mode,  which  he  afterwards  proposed 
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to  adopt  in  order  to  revive  the  heart  in  cases  of  syncope  or 
apparent  drowning. 

This  interesting  observation,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show, 
leads  not  only  to  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  some  phe- 
nomena of  the  circulation,  but  in  particular  it  proves  how 
the  quantity  of  arterial  blood,  and,  consequently,  the  vigour 
of  the  heart's  action,  are  increased  by  muscular  exertions  ; 
and  it  seems  remarkable  that,  although  Parry,  Kellie,  and 
other  ingenious  men  had  employed  artificial  means  for  com- 
pressing arteries  in  order  to  relieve  some  diseases,  yet 
they  never  seemed  to  have  contemplated  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  muscular  contractions  on  the  circulation  of  the 
adjacent  arteries,  and  of  their  influence  upon  the  recent 
circulation.  Indeed,  without  being  able  to  give  any  expla- 
nation of  so  curious  a  result,  it  is  narrated  that  some  French 
conscripts  had  been  in  the  practice  of  simulating  a  disease 
of  the  heart  by  tying  a  small  thread  round  the  neck  suf- 
ficiently tight  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  circulation  in  the 
carotids  ;  and  one  youth  is  particularly  mentioned,  who 
caused  a  violent  palpitation  of  his  heart  by  tying  a  narrow 
Ugature  very  tightly  round  the  upper  part  of  both  of  his  arms. 

The  effect  of  muscular  contractions  in  compressmg 
arteries,  and  thus  increasing  the  action  of  the  heart  by  im- 
peding the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  them,  may  be 
demonstrated  by  experiment,  as  weU  as  by  an  exammation 
of  various  phenomena. 

If  the  radial  artery  of  a  person  who  is  powerfully  con- 
tracting the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm  be  examined,  its 
pulsations  are  soon  found  to  become  feeble,  and  at  last  they 
are  scarcely  perceptible  ;  whilst  the  moment  the  muscles  are 
relaxed  the  artery  is  perceived  to  beat  with  its  natural  force 
By  the  same  experiment  it  may  also  be  shown  that  the  effect 
of  impeding  the  transit  of  the  blood  in  ^^^'''^^'I'Xn 
crease  the  action  of  the  heart ;  for  it  wiU  be  found  that  m 
proportion  as  the  strength  of  the  pulsations  of  the  radial 
artery  diminishes,  so  is  the  impulse  of  the  heart  increased. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  position  of  arteries  in  their 
relation  to  the  muscles,  and  learn  the  mechanism  which 
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enables  the  muscles,  on  contracting,  to  compress  the  conti- 
guous vessels  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impede  the  systemic 
circulation. 

For  performing  this  important  function,  and  which  I  have 
denominated  the  musculo-cardiac  function,  we  perceive  several 
simple  and  beautiful  contrivances ;  whilst  we  also  find  a 
striking  illustration  of  this  peculiar  office  of  the  muscular 
system  in  the  mechanism  which  nature  has  adopted  in  order 
to  prevent  the  compression  of  some  arteries,  when  such  com- 
pression would  be  injurious  to  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  those  organs  which  such  arteries  supply.  For, 
although  it  appears  it  is  not  requisite  that  every  organ 
should  be  at  all  times  supplied  with  the  same  quantity  of 
blood,  yet  there  are  others  wherein  any  deficiency  in  the 
supply  would  be  prejudicial,  or  even  fatal,  to  the  functions 
of  life ;  and  hence,  whenever  the  heart  requires  an  additional 
quantity  of  blood,  that  office  is  fulfilled  by  impeding  the 
flow  of  the  arterial  blood  only  through  the  vessels  of  those 
organs  which  do  not  at  all  times  require  a  uniform  supply  of 
the  vital  fluid. 

In  accordance  with  these   positions,  we  find  that  the  Some  arte- 
arteries  of  all  organs  of  the  first  denomination  are  so  placed,  to,  and  some 
that  they  must  inevitably  be  more  or  less  compressed  by  the  CmTprcs- 
contractions  of  the  adjacent  muscles  ;  whilst  the  arteries  of 
the  other  class  of  organs  are  so  situated,  that  they  are  pro- 
tiicted  from  all  pressure  which  would  arise  from  the  con- 
tractions of  those  muscles  that  are  contiguous  to  them. 

For  a  demonstration  of  the  first  of  these  conditions  we 
must  look  at  the  arteries  of  the  limbs ;  for  those  of  the  brain, 
heart,  stomach,  and  iris  each  exemplify  particular  con- 
trivances, by  means  of  which  the  quantity  of  blood  in  these 
organs  is  not  subject  to  any  variations  from  muscular  con- 
tractions. 

There  are,  indeed,  several  points  in  the  anatomy  both  of 
the  muscles  and  of  the  arteries  which  seem  to  be  specially 
subservient  to  the  musculo-cardiac  function.     Arteries  are  Why  veins 
tound  to  accompany  the  veins  where  it  is  intended  that  both  IZTSe, 
these  systems  of  vessels  shall  be  influenced  at  the  same  time 
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by  muscular  contractions  ;  yet,  long  as  this  relative  position 
of  the  blood-vessels  and  muscles  of  the  limbs  has  been 
known  to  anatomists,  no  rational  explanation  of  the  purpose 
of  this  arrangement  has  ever  been  given.  It  is,  how- 
ever, evident,  according  to  the  preceding  views,  that,  by  such 
a  disposition  of  the  two  systems  of  vessels,  the  velocity  of 
the  blood  is  equally  influenced  in  the  arteries  and  in  the 
veins  whenever  the  adjacent  muscles  are  contracted ;  and 
that,  whilst  muscular  contractions  assist  in  propelling  the 
blood  in  the  veins  forwards  to  the  right  heart,  the  valves 
preventing  its  regurgitation,  we  are  entitled  to  infer  that  the 
same  pressure  must  impede  the  current  in  the  adjacent 
arteries,  and  thus  diminislies  the  exit  of  blood  from  the  left 
heart. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  anatomical  fact  affording  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  simplicity  and  infinite  wisdom  which 
Nature  displays  in  all  her  works,  by  employing  one  organ  to 
perform  at  the  same  time  more  than  one  function  :  veins 
and  arteries  accompanying  each  other  in  those  situations 
where  it  is  intended  that  the  circulation  both  of  the  venous 
and  arterial  bloods  shall  be  influenced  by  the  contractions  of 
the  adjacent  muscles,  and  at  the  same  time  those  vessels 
which  are  not  liable  to  compression  from  muscular  contrac- 
tions,not  being  similarly  disposed,  either  with  relation  to  the 
muscles  or  to  each  other  5  and  hence  in  the  internal  viscera, 
as  the  brain,  lungs,  and  liver,  the  veins  do  not  accompany 
the  arteries. 

No  arrangement  could  be  better  adapted  for  such  com- 
pression than  the  course  which  is  assigned  to  the  femoral 
and  brachial  arteries,  these,  enclosed  in  a  sheath,  with  their 
vencB  comites,  being  in  some  places  completely  encircled  and 

  embedded  in  the  large  muscles  of  the  extremities,  so  that  on 

SiiiS""     every  movement  of  the  limbs  they  must  suffer  more  or  less 
compression. 

To  exhibit  this  relative  position  of  the  arteries  and  muscles, 
we  have  only  to  examine  a  vertical  section  of  the  thigh  about 
its  middle.  The  arteries,  with  the  vcn<B  comites,  are  seen 
enclosed  in  their  sheaths  and  surrounded  by  the  muscles  in 


as  those  of 
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tary  muscles 
on  the 
circulation. 


such  a  manner  that,  when  the  limb  is  moved  and,  conse- 
5_  quently,  these  muscles 

contracted,  their  pressure 
on  the  arteries  must 
necessarily  impede  the 
passage  of  the  blood. 

The  effects  that  have  influence  of 

the  involun 

been  described  of  the 
contractions  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  extremities 
in  compressing  the  bra- 
chial and  femoral  arteries 
will  suffice  to  point  out 
all  that  is  here  requisite 
to  be  noticed  as  regards 
the  influence  of  the  voluntary  muscles  in  increasing  the 
vigour  of  the  heart ;  but  it  will  also  be  found  that  the  invo- 
luntary muscles  perform  an  equally  important  share  in 
modifying  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  arteries  which  supply  the 
heart,  and  likewise  those  of  the  stomach,  lips,  and  iris,  are 
each  so  situated,  that  the  circulation  in  them  can  never  be 
interrupted  by  the  movements  of  these  organs.  Neither 
are  the  arteries  of  the  brain  nor  those  of  the  lungs  subject 
to  pressure  from  the  contractions  of  any  of  the  voluntary  or 
of  the  involuntary  muscles,  the  anastomosis  and  the  pro- 
tection which  is  aflForded  to  the  cerebral  arteries  warding  off 
the  influence  of  any  movements  of  the  neck,  and  the  pul- 
monary vessels  being  affected  only  indirectly  by  the  motions 
of  the  parietes  of  the  chest. 

But,  when  we  examine  the  alimentary  canal,  we  there  find 
an  illustration  of  the  function  performed  by  the  contraction 
of  the  involuntary  mnscles  on  the  circulation.  The  vermicular 
motions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  during  the  process  of 
digestion,  must  doubtless,  have  a  very  considerable  influence 
on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  both  in  the  veins  and  in  the 
arteries  of  these  organs  ;  and  hence,  during  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  alimentary  canal,  we  observe  an  increase 


Influence  of 
the  peristaltic 
motion  of  the 
alimentary 
canal. 
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Effects  of 
muscular 
contractions 
on  the  vasa 
propria. 


How  some 
arteries  are 
protected 
from  mus- 
cular com- 
pression : 


by  anas- 
tomosis. 


in  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  and  an  increase  in  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse.  In  this  respect,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  intestinal  canal  in  part  resembles  that  which  exists  in 
worms,  the  almost  unceasing  movements  of  these  animals 
being  sufficient,  as  I  have  before  noticed,  to  circulate  their 
blood,  unaided  by  a  heart. 

Besides  the  influence  of  muscles,  during  their  contractions, 
in  compressing  the  adjacent  arteries,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
they  must  also  compress  those  vessels  which  are  distributed 
in  the  muscular  substance,  the  vasa  propria,  and  thus 
diminish  the  circulation  through  them ;  and  this  circum- 
stance satisfactorily  explains  an  observation  made  by  the 
older  anatomists,  that  when  a  muscle  is  exposed  in  a  living 
animal,  its  red  colour  diminishes  in  intensity  during  the 
contractions,  and  is  again  renewed  when  the  muscle  is 
relaxed. 

Whilst  investigating  the  phenomena  of  the  musculo-cardiac 
function,  it  is  interesting  to  examine  Nature's  contrivances, 
in  order  to  impede  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  arteries, 
when  she  requires  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the  vital  fluid 
in  the  heart ;  and  it  is  no  less  instructive  to  observe  the 
means  which  are  employed  to  prevent  muscles  from  com- 
pressing the  arteries  and  veins  of  certain  organs,  any 
interruption  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  which  would  be 
injurious. 

In  those  arrangements  where  such  compression  from  the 
contractions  of  muscles  is  to  be  avoided,  we  either  find  circles 
of  anastomosis  estabhshed  between  different  arterial  trunks, 
or  the  vessels  are  so  placed  that  they  are  completely  protected 
from  all  that  pressure  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  ex- 
posed by  the  contractions  of  the  adjacent  muscles. 

Of  the  first  of  these  provisions  we  have  examples,  be- 
sides the  anastomosis  of  the  arteries  of  the  heart,  in  the  coro- 
nary arteries  of  the  stomach,  the  intestinal  canal,  the  eyehds 
and  lips,  and  in  the  circles  of  anastomosis  of  the  artenes  of 
the  iris  •  the  effect  of  all  which  free  inosculations  is  obviously 
to  render  any  obstruction  in  the  arterial  circulation  in  these 
organs  impossible ;  a  circumstance  which  would  be  constantly 
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taking  place  from  their  unceasing  movements,  had  not  such 
anastomosis  been  established. 

p.^  g  The  two  ciliary  arteries  may  be 

seen  in  the  diagram,  each  dividing 
into  two  branches,  which  afterwards 
reunite,  encircling  the  interior  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye.  From  this  arterial 
circle  innumerable  branches  go  off 
at  right  angles  and  are  distributed 
upon  the  iris  j  and  all  these  branches 
again  anastomose  with  one  another 
and  form  a  circle  round  the  pupillary 
opening.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the 
varied  and  constant  movements  of  the  iris,  every  part  of  it 
must  be  uninterruptedly  supplied  with  blood. 

The  other  provision,  or  where  certain  arteries  are  pro-  Coronary 
tected  from  any  compression  from  the  contractions  of  the  Tea'rt'f'"'''' 
adjacent  muscles,  is  exemplified  both  in  the  heart  and  in 
the  bram.    In  order  to  prevent  any  interruption  to  the  cir- 
culation in  the  vessels  destined  to  supply  the  heart,  there  is 
not  only  a  free  anastomosis  between  the  coronary  arteries, 
but  also  a  peculiarity  of  structure  to  which  I  have  alluded  •  Seepage  is 
both  arteries  and  veins  passing  along  a  tendinous  furrow  or 
groove  between  the  auricles  and  ventricles  in  such  a  manner 
that,  during  the  unceasing  contractions  and  relaxations  of 
these  cavities,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  neither  through 
the  veins  nor  arteries,  can  ever  be  interrupted. 

And  again,  if  we  look  at  the  vertebral  arteries,  we  observe  Arteries  of 
that  these  vessels  are  also  protected  from  all  muscular  com- 
pression  independently  of  having  a  free  anastomosis  esta- 

Its  bvT^f™-  P^^^ 

canals,  by  which  they  are  so  protected,  that  the  current  of  ^Jt^T'^ 

nL™"  r  K -  *he  carotids,  be 
m  errupted  by  any  pressure  from  the  contractions  of  the 

PCS  tL:;V'^  '^^'"^  varied  . 

bettren  ^  anastomosis  established 

sVul  ?'Krr'  vertebral  arteries  secures  a  constant 
supply  of  blood  in  all  the  arterial  ramifications  in  the 
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The  diagram  represents  the  right  vertebral  artery  passing 


rig.  7. 


Illustrated 
in  some 
aniuials  ; 


ill  llio  feline 
tribe  ; 


along  the  bony  canal  formed  in 
the  transverse  processes  of  the 
cervical  vertebrBe,  by  which 
course  it  is  completely  pro- 
tected from  all  pressure  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  during 
their  contractions. 

Indeed,  if  there  had  not 
been  such  a  distribution  of  the 
arteries  of  the  brain,  and  if 
the  vertebral  arteries,  like  the 
carotids,  had  been  constantly 
exposed  to  compression  from 
the  contractions  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  neck,  and  also  from 
alterations  in  the  position  of 
the  head,  or  if  there  was  no 
free  communication  between 
the  vertebrals  and  carotids, 
then  the  quantity  of  arterial 
blood  within  the  head  would 
have  been  exposed  to  constant 
variations,  and  the  functions  of  the  brain  liable  to  incessant 
disturbance ;  accidents  which  the  mechanism  I  have  now 
described  is,  however,  calculated  to  avert. 

In  further  corroboration  of  the  purposes  served  m  the 
economy  by  these  peculiarities  in  the  course  of  some  arte- 
ries I  may  likewise  notice  the  ingenious  mechanism 
which  is  met  with  in  the  vascular  system  of  certam 
organs  of  the  lower  animals,  all  ^vhich  are  evidently  in- 
tended to  guard  them  against  any  compression  from  the 
contractions  of  the  adjacent  muscles,  when  such  pressure 
would  be  injurious.  _ 

In  those  of  the  fdme  tribe,  who  use  their  paws  Bot  only 
for  climbing  but  for  grasping  their  prey,  to  prevent  the  pres- 
nra  whieh  is  made  unavoidably  on  the  limbs  .mpedrng  the 
rmation  of  the  Wood  in  the  brachial  arteries,  each  of  these 
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vessels  passes  through  a  hony  canal  in  the  humerus,  especially 
formed  for  that  purpose,  and  at  that  part  of  it  where 
the  artery  would  be  most  liable  to  compression  were  it  to 
follow  the  ordinary  course.  And  in  the  lion  there  is  such  a 
distribution  of  the  arteries  of  the  head,  that  the  muscles  of 
the  jaw  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  powerful 
contraction  without  the  circulation  being  interrupted ;  whilst, 
also,  in  this  ferocious  animal,  as  in  others  of  the  feline  tribe, 
the  brachial  artery  passes  through  a  bony  canal,  so  that  its 
circulation  cannot  be  interrupted  by  the  powerful  and  long- 
continued  muscular  contractions  of  its  paws  when  holding 
its  prey. 

In  the  tardigrade  animals,  as  the  sloth,  we  find  that  there  in  the 

.  .  .  .       ,  bradypus 

are  no  less  than  two  distinct  provisions  in  the  arrangement  tardtgradus 
of  the  brachial  arteries,  evidently  intended  to  secure  the  cir- 
culation from  being  interrupted  by  the  long-protracted  mus- 
cular contractions  to  which  their  limbs  are  exposed  when 
climbing  or  grasping  their  prey.  Besides  that  peculiarity  of 
structure  in  the  feline  tribe,  where  the  artery  is  guarded 
from  compression  by  passing  through  a  notch  in  the  hu- 
merus, the  brachial  artery  of  the  sloth  divides  into  numerous 
parallel  branches,  which  afterwards  reunite  into  one  trunk  :  (SeePhii.Tr., 

1804.) 

so  that  when  this  creature  is  suspending  itself  on  a  tree,  or 
grasping  its  prey,  which  it  often  does  uninterruptedly  even 
for  many  hours,  the  long-continued  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles caused  by  the  grasping  of  the  limbs  cannot  impede  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  remote  branches  of  the 
brachial  artery.  Mr.  LangstafF  found  it  difficult  to  separate 
the  branches  composing  this  brachial  plexus  ;  but,  from  the 
dissections  he  made,  he  was  disposed  to  believe  that,  besides 
the  artery  forming  a  plexus,  the  trunk  of  the  artery  itself  is 
continued  through  the  plexus,  so  that,  for  the  common  pur- 
poses of  life,  the  circulation  can  go  on  in  the  trunk  of  the 
vessel. 

For  a  like  purpose  a  peculiarity  is  found  in  the  course  of  in  tiie  aoru 
the  aorta  in  some  fishes.    After  having  supplied  the  abdo-  °  ° 
minal  viscera,  that  vessel  in  the  shark  passes  along  a  channel 
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in  tlie  tails 
of  iirphensile 
liitinkeys. 


Anatomy  ot 
the  spina 
arteries ; 


Fig-.  8. 


formed  by  the  bony  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  so  that  the 
circulation  can  never  be  disturbed  in  the  powerfully  mus- 
cular tail  during  any  of  its  movements. 

The  diagram  rppresents  a  section  of  the 
tail  of  the  shark,  wherein,  besides  the  spinal 
canal  (a),  there  is  a  foramen  (6),  in  the 
body  of  the  vertebrae  (c),  for  the  passage  of 
the  aorta,  and  another  for  the  vena  cava. — 
Grant. 

The  same  arrangement  is  remarkable  in 
the  long  flexible  necks  of  birds,  and  in  the 
prehensile  tails  of  monkeys,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  aorta  being  in  them  protected 
from  pressure  by  the  inferior  rings  of  the 
vertebrae,  whilst  there  are  also  very  nu- 
merous inosculations  of  the  arteries  of  the 
tail. 

Here,  then,  as  well  as  in  the  human  brain  and  heart,  are  ex- 
amples of  arteries  passing  along  a  course  by  which  they  are 
completely  protected  from  all  muscular  pressure  ;  whilst  we 
have  found  other  arteries  so  placed  in  relation  to  muscles 
that  they  are  subjected  to  muscular  compression  in  order  to 
fulfil  a  very  important  function  in  the  animal  economy. 

Anatomy  further  reveals  a  circumstance  in  the  circulation 
of  the  spinal  chord  which  is  equally  essential  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  whilst  prosecuting  our  pathological  investigations  on 
the  nervous  system,  as  that  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
in  the  arterial  circulation  of  the  brain ;  though  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  important  structure  has  ever  been  noticed 
by  those  ingenious  physiological  inquirers  who  have  of  late 
years  bestowed  so  much  assiduity  in  investigating  the  func- 
tions of  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

The  interesting  anatomical  fact  to  which  I  allude  is,  that 
the  very  same  physical  arrangement  which  is  resorted  to  by 
the  economy  for  securing  a  regular  supply  of  blood  to  the 
brain  also  fulfils  a  similar  office  to  the  spinal  chord ;  and 
consequently  that  the  spinal  chord,  like  the  brain,  must  be 
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influenced  by  disturbances  in  the  action  of  the  heart ;  and 
hence,  too,  will  arise  another  assemblage  of  spnptoms  in  the 
diseases  of  the  heart,  and  which  I  will  endeavour  to  point  out 
are  as  important  an  addition  to  semiology  as  those  derived 
from  the  brain  itself. 

It  had  been  shown,  and  the  parts  were  accurately  de- 
lineated by  Haller,  that  the  whole  prolongation  of  the  spinal 
chord  from  its  exit  through  the  cranium  to  its  termination 
in  the  cauda  equina,  is  supplied  with  blood  chiefly  by  the 
spinal  arteries ;  the  spinal  arteries  coming  off  from  the  ver- 
tebrals  immediately  after  these  vessels  enter  the  foramen 
magnum  of  the  occipital  bone.  But  the  spinal  chord,  it 
ought  to  be  recollected,  like  the  brain  with  its  carotids  as  well 
as  with  its  vertebrals,  has,  besides  the  spinal  arteries,  small 
anastomosing  branches  from  the  parent  trunk,  from  the  in- 
tercostal, from  the  sacral,  and  from  the  lumbar  vessels  ;  so 

that  any  interruption  to  the  cir- 
culation in  the  spinal  arteries 
may  be  compensated  for  by  a 
supply  of  blood  from  these  other 
channels. 

This  peculiarity  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  arteries  of  the 
cerebro- spinal  system  is  illus- 
trated by  the  accompanying 
figure.  The  two  vertebral  arte- 
ries (a,  a)  ascend  parallel  to  the 
spinal  chord,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  dotted  lines,  pass 
over  the  cerebellum,  and  in- 
osculating with  each  other  at 
{b),  where  they  form  the  ba- 
silar artery.  A  little  anterior 
to  the  union  of  the  vertebral 
arteries  two  branches  (e,  c)  and 
{d)  come  off  from  each  trunk, 
which  form  the  anterior  and 
posterior  spinal  arteries. 


are 

branches 
from  the  ver- 
tebrals. 


Their  anas- 
tomosis. 
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Cerebro-spi-       The  Spinal  chord,  like  the  brain,  is  therefore  supplied  with 

nal  system 

supplied  with  blood  alniost  entirely  by  arteries,  the  circulation  through 

blood  from  . 

one  ckannel.  which  can  never  be  interrupted  from  any  movement  of  the 
adjacent  muscles  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  like  the  brain,  it 
must  be  readily  influenced  by  every  disorder  in  the  action  of 
the  heart. 

The  circumstance  of  the  whole  cerebrospinal  system 
being  supplied  with  blood  from  the  same  channels,  so  that 
the  circulation  shall  be  always  modified  in  both  of  the  great 
nervous  centres  at  the  same  moment,  and  whenever  there  is 
any  change  in  the  action  of  the  heart,  is  a  fact  highly  im- 
Physioiogicai  portant  to  physiology,  and  will  materially  assist  in  explain- 
ing  the  intricate  association  in  the  functions  of  these  two 
subdivisions  of  the  nervous  system  ;  whilst  it  will  also 
elucidate  many  interesting  pathological  phenomena.  Thus, 
too,  we  have  obtained  an  additional  proof  of  the  unity  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  as  one  great  nervous  system ; 
and  we  can  now  explain  how,  in  many  disturbances  of  the 
heart,  such  as  those  which  accompany  febrile  diseases,  the 
two  nervous  centres  with  the  nerves  emanating  from  them 
are  so  often  simultaneously  affected. 

Although  these  peculiarities  in  the  distribution  and  in  the 
course  of  the  arteries  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  have  been 
long  known,  yet  the  purposes  which  they  serve  in  the 
economy  have  certainly  not  been  at  all  understood;  nor,  in- 
deed, could  they  have  ever  been  conjectured,  far  less  satis- 
factorily explained,  until  the  musculo-cardiac  function  was 
demonstrated.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  ever  since  the 
peculiar  course  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain  was  first  de- 
scribed, up  to  the  present  period,  physiologists  should  have, 
one  after  another,  been  satisfied  with  giving  nearly  the  same 
unphilosophical  explanations  of  the  purposes  of  this  singular 
vascular  distribution ;  some  conceiving  that  the  osseous 
canals  through  which  the  vertebral  arteries  pass  merely 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  defence,  and  others  conjecturing  that 
this  peculiar  arrangement  was  intended  to  prevent  any 
undue  increase  in  the  size  of  the  vessels. 

Besides  these  peculiarities  in  the  distribution  of  the  vessels 
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of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  all  which  are  intended  for  se-  Br  iiisi.p- 

•     1   J    •  J     •      plied  with  a 

curine  to  those  organs  a  regular  supply  of  the  vital  fluid,  it  large  pmpor- 

°  °  ^  111  tioii  of  blood. 

is  also  of  importance  to  notice  the  proportionably  large 
quantity  of  the  mass  of  the  blood  which  goes  to  the  cerebral 
system,  as  this  will  assist  in  explaining  how  that  system 
should  be  affected,  more  than  any  other,  when  the  functions 
of  the  heart  are  disturbed. 

For,  if  HaUer's  calculation  be  correct,  or  if  it  be  even  an  Haiier's 

t  1  •  1         r>    1      1      •  calculation. 

approximation  to  the  truth,  that  the  weight  or  the  brain 
is  about  seven  pounds  in  a  body  weighing  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  that  one-sixth  of  the  whole  mass  of  blood 
goes  to  the  brain,  then  the  brain  must  be  supplied  with 
nearly  five  times  more  blood  than  any  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  anatomy  of  the  vertebral  Anatomy  of 

.  J       1  1  .   f.  '■he  carotid 

arteries,  and  adverted  to  the  unsatisfactory  opinions  that  wneries. 
have  been  offered  of  the  purposes  of  their  peculiar  course 
and  mode  of  distribution,  it  may  be  fit,  also,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  some  peculiarities  in  the  carotid 
arteries ;  for  it  must  appear  strange  that,  if  such  decided 
means  were  required  in  order  to  ensure  an  uninterrupted 
circulation  in  the  vertebral,  that  the  carotid  arteries  should 
be  so  much  exposed  to  external  injury,  and  Jheir  circulation 
to  so  many  interruptions  from  the  contractions  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  neck. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  same  protection  to  the  circu- 
lation, so  requisite  for  the  vertebrals,  is  not  wanted  in  the 
carotids,  although  a  larger  proportion  of  the  blood  which 
goes  to  the  brain  is  supplied  by  the  internal  carotid  arteries. 
The  external  carotid  is  distributed  upon  the  neck,  the  face, 
and  the  external  coverings  of  the  brain ;  but  the  internal 
carotid  conveys  to  the  brain  a  large  tributary  stream  of 
the  vital  fluid ;  but  of  so  little  importance  is  the  supply  of 
blood  by  the  carotids  to  that  of  the  vertebrals,  in  animals, 
that,  when  a  ligature  is  placed  on  one  of  these  vessels,  no 
particular  symptoms  supervene ;  and  even  "  when  both 
carotids  have  been  tied  the  animal  neither  died  nor  ap- 
peared to  be  very  uneasy."    Whereas,  when  the  vertebral  iiailer. 
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arteries  of  rabbits  are  compressed,  it  is  followed  by  instant 
death. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks  on  the  peculiarities  in 
the  arteries  of  the  brain,  and  which  I  have  deemed  it  es- 
sential to  bring  together  in  conducting  our  inquiries  on  the 
pathology  of  the  heart,  there  are  likewise  some  peculiarities 
in  the  structure  of  these  vessels,  and  in  their  mode  of  distri- 
bution after  they  have  entered  the  cranium,  which  are  here 
worthy  of  notice. 

"  All  the  branches  of  the  cerebral  arteries  contained  within 
the  skull  have  a  thin,  sohd,  and  more  brittle  substance  than 
the  other  arteries  of  the  body  5"  and  as  the  size  of  these  ves- 
sels cannot  be  much  diminished,  from  the  incompressible 
nature  of  the  cerebral  pulp,  they  do  not  require  to  possess 
those  powers  of  dilatation  and  contraction  like  the  arteries  of 
the  external  and  soft  organs. 

Comparative  anatomy  assists  us  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
physiological  inquiries  ;  and  it  appears  that,  throughout  the 
different  races  of  organized  beings,  the  magnitude  of  these 
two  sets  of  vessels— the  carotids  and  the  vertebrals— always 
has  a  certain  ratio  with  the  brain  of  the  class  of  animals 
to  which  they  belong.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  an- 
terior or  intellectual  part  of  the  cerebrum  is  small,  so  we 
find  the  size  of  the  carotids  diminish ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  anterior  portion  increases,  so  the  carotids  be- 
come large. 

And  "  it  has  been  made  a  general  remark,"  observes 
Bichat,  "that  animals  with  long  necks,  in  whom  the  brain 
is  necessarily  far  from  the  heart,  the  heart  cannot  excite  the 
brain  so  vigorously  ;  their  intelligence  is  more  limited,  con- 
sequently  the  cerebral  functions  are  more  narrowed.  On 
the  contrary,  those  animals  who  have  short  necks  and 
consequently  in  whom  the  brain  and  heart  more  closely 
approach,  commonly  have  a  corresponding  mental  energy. 
Mankind,  who  have  the  head  placed  far  above  the  shoulders, 
compared  with  those  in  whom  it  is  very  close,  sometimes 
offer  the  same  phenomena."  ^  ,  .   ,  a 

"A  Roman  Emperor,  to  show  the  certainty  of  h.s  hand. 
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did  shoot  a  great  forked  arrow  at  an  ostrich  as  she  ran  swiftly 
upon  the  stage,  and  struck  off  her  head ;  and  yet  she  con- 
tinued to  race  a  little  way  with  the  head  off."  Bacon. 

Further,  as  each  of  the  cerebral  vessels  supplies  different  Each  vessel, 
portions  of  the  brain — the  internal  carotids  conveying  the  uirbed, 
blood  to  the  anterior,  and  the  vertebral  arteries  supplying  different 
chiefly  the  posterior  lobes,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  spinal  ^y^P'"""^- 
chord — it  may  be  anticipated  that,  whenever  the  circulation 
in  any  one  of  these  vessels,  or  pairs  of  vessels,  is  disturbed, 
different  symptoms  will  be  manifested,  according  to  the 
portion  of  the  brain  which  is  supplied  by  the  particular 
artery. 

When  inquiring  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  arterial  cir-  Arteries  of 
culation  in  the  cerebro-spinal   system,  we   should  not  brands  of  the 
omit  noticing  those  of  the  membranes  by  which  it  is  sur-  spiiai^chord. 
rounded,  as  their  vascular  connections  must  have  a  consi- 
derable influence  on  some  pathological  phenomena. 

Now,  we  find  that  the  same  provisions  which  are  era- 
ployed  to  secure  a  due  proportion  of  blood  to  the  brain  are 
also  found  in  the  dura  mater,  that  membrane  being  supplied 
with  branches  from  both  the  external  and  the  internal  caro- 
tids, and  also  from  the  vertebral  arteries.  And  in  a  similar 
manner  the  coverings  of  the  spinal  chord  are  supplied  with 
blood  as  the  chord  itself,  branches  from  the  spinal  arteries, 
and  fi-om  the  intercostal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  arteries,  being 
all  ramified  on  these  membranes. 

The  fact  that  the  fibro-cartilaginous  matter  is  altogether  Peculiarities 
wantmg  m  the  cerebral  arteries  serves  to  illustrate  some  of  uues! 
the  pathological  characters  of  these  vessels,  and  how  they 
are  influenced  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  when  the  functions 
of  the  heart  are  disturbed.  This  peculiarity  in  the  cerebral 
arteries  is,  that  they  are  reduced  to  capillaries  before  they 
enter  the  cerebral  pulp  ;  and  John  Hunter  was  of  opinion 
that  they  do  not  anastomose  in  the  substance  of  the  brain— 
a  very  probable  circumstance,  as  it  points  out  the  use  of  anas- 
tomosis m  other  organs  of  the  body,  and  that  such  a  vascular 
distribution  could  not  be  required  within  the  bony  cranium. 

trom  the  very  peculiar  arrangements  and  distribution  of  Pa.hd.gicai 
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the  vertebral  arteries  which  have  been  pointed  out,  it  appears 
to  me  legitimate  to  conclude  that,  inasmuch  as  means  are 
employed  by  the  economy  to  provide  the  brain  and  spinal 
chord,  in  the  healthy  condition  of  the  body,  with  a  uniform 
supply  of  blood,  so  it  must  happen  that,  when  the  regularity 
of  the  heart's  functions  are  disturbed,  the  nervous  system 
will  suffer  more  than  any  of  those  for  the  due  performance 
of  whose  functions  such  regular  supply  of  the  vital  fluid  is 
not  necessary,  and  hence  it  is  that  many  of  those  disorders 
■which  are  so  frequently  supposed  to  commence  in  the  head  are, 
in  fact,  caused  by  a  disordered  heart.    On  such  grounds  I 
shall  hereafter  endeavour  to  account  for  the  unnatural  sounds, 
false  images,  vertigo,  inability  to  balance  the  body,  and 
various  disturbances  in  the  functions  of  the  cerebro- spinal 
system,  whicb  so  frequently,  nay,  almost  invariably,  accom- 
pany diseases  of  the  heart ;  and  all  these  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  from  a  disturbed 
circulation,  become  useful   diagnostic  symptoms  in  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  as  well  as  serve  to  establish  a  rational 
system  of  treatment. 

Besides  the  explanation  I  have  now  offered  of  the  important 
use  which  is  derived  from  bony  canals  for  the  passage  of  the 
vertebral  arteries,  I  also  apprehend  that  a  very  different  pur- 
pose,  than  what  has  been  hitherto  conjectured,  is  served  by 
the  tortuosities  of  these  vessels,  as  well  as  by  the  tortuous 
course  of  the  internal  carotid  arteries  before  they  enter  the 

cranium.  ,  . 

That  such  tortuosities  in  both  these  vessels  can  materially 
alter  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  the  systemic  blood  before 
it  enters  the  brain,  as  has  been  usually  supposed  to  be  th 
effect  of  their  serpentine  course,  is  not  the  case ;  for  it  is 
itrly  demonstrable,  that  even  very  considerable  bending 
n  a  Lbe  cause  so  little  diminution  in  the  velocity  of  the 
urrenfof  a  fluid  passing  through  the  tube,  that  such  ad. 
Inution  is  scarcely  calculable,  and  is  not  even  taken  into 
Tom  t  by  practical  engineers.    Any  such  explaiy^tion  ot 
n       .  of  the  serpentine  course  of  the  cerebral  arter.es  i.., 
:^tr Itcnab ic,  and  wc  must  look  .,r  some 
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less  objectionable   explanation  of  this  peculiar  vascular 
arrangement. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  tortuous  course  in  the  arteries  Explanation 

of  the  author. 

or  the  brain  is  solely  intended  to  prevent  the  additional  pres- 
sure which  would  be  caused  upon  the  brain  by  the  weight  of 
the  column  of  blood,  when  the  head  is  bent  downwards, 
were  these  vessels  perfectly  straight.  I  have  already  noticed 
that  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  whose  habits  require  the 
head  to  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  depending  position, 
still  further  means,  besides  a  serpentine  course  of  the  vessels, 
are  resorted  to  for  performing  a  similar  office  in  the  circula- 
tion. In  the  graminivorous  tribe  I  have  mentioned  that  we 
find  the  carotid  arteries  form  a  plexus,  dividing  into  nu- 
merous branches,  which  afterwards  reunite ;  and  iu  diving 
birds,  whose  heads  are  often  placed  downwards  when  the 
animal  is  in  search  of  food,  there  is  a  vascular  plexus  in  the 
ophthalmic  artery  which,  as  in  the  graminivorous  animals, 
will  counteract  the  additional  pressure  of  the  column  of  blood 
on  the  eye,  which  would  necessarily  be  produced  from  that 
attitude  of  the  head. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  the  chief  function  which  is  derived  from 
the  tortuosities  of  the  internal  carotids,  although  a  further 
use,  an  additional  purpose,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  is  ob- 
tained from  the  curvatures  in  the  vertebral  arteries. 

In  their  passage  along  the  vertebral  canals,  until  they 
reach  the  second  cervical  vertebra,  these  vessels  cannot  be 
influenced  by  any  movement  of  the  spinal  column,  for  there 
is  no  degree  of  rotatory  motion  in  the  lower  cervical  vertebrae, 
but  merely  a  slight  gliding  or  sliding  motion  obliquely  back- 
wards or  forwards.  When,  however,  the  vertebral  arteries  AddiUonHi 
reach  the  second  cervical  vertebra,  and  make  two  turns  vatVrL"."" 
before  entering  the  foramen  magnum,  these  turns  are  so 
directed,  that  whatever  movements  are  made  by  the  head  on 
the  first  vertebra,  or  by  the  first  and  second  vertebrae  on  one 
another,  the  arteries,  from  their  beudings,  can  never  be  in- 
jured by  such  movements,  nor  can  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  them  be  at  all  interrupted. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in  the  internal  carotid  arteries, 
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besides  their  tortuosities,  worthy  of  notice  here,  and  which,  as 
physiological  science  advances,  may  explain  some  patho- 
logical phenomena  which  we  do  not  yet  comprehend.  No 
sooner  have  these  vessels  entered  the  osseous  foramina,  des- 
tined for  their  passage,  and  penetrated  into  the  cavity  of  the 
skull,  than  they  ascend  to  the  sella  turcica,  "  where  they  are 
naked  and  bathed  in  the  blood  of  the  cavernous  sinus." 
What  purpose  this  serves  in  the  economy  has  never  been 
even  conjectured,  though  it  be  impossible  to  doubt  that  this 
singular  arrangement  performs  some  important  office. 

And  the  circumstance  of  a  small  branch  of  the  sixth  pair 
of  nerves,  which  commences  the  great  sympathetic  nerve, 
being  also  bathed  in  the  blood  of  the  sinus,  renders  this 
structure  still  more  remarkable. 

The  veins  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  exhibit  peculi- 
arities in  their  structure  and  arrangements  no  less  remark- 
able, and  of  no  less  pathological  importance,  than  those 
of  the  arteries ;  and  the  symptoms  in  disorders  of  the 
heart,  which  are  manifested  by  changes  in  the  venous  circu- 
lation of  the  nervous  system,  form  a  class  of  no  inconsider- 
able value. 

Whilst  various  contrivances  are  employed  to  secure  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  having  at  all  times  a  due  quantity  of 
arterial  blood,  there  are  means  equally  ingenious  in  the 
venous  system  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  free  transit  of 
the  venous  blood,  and  thus  ward  off  the  evil  effects  of  an 
over-distention  in  the  sanguiferous  system  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  chord. 

The  number  of  the  veins  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  is 
infinitely  greater  than  of  the  arteries.  They  have  innumer- 
able anastomoses  3  and,  like  the  veins  of  the  lungs,  liver, 
and  kidneys,  they  have  no  valves  ;  neither  do  they  accom- 
pany the  arteries,  nor  have  their  great  trunks  the  common 
structure  of  other  veins.  The  firm  unyielding  walls  of  the 
sinuses,  and  the  vast  number  of  veins  which  modern  anato- 
mists have  discovered  embedded  in  the  diploe  of  the  cranium 
and  bones  of  the  vertebral  column,  are  all  striking  peculi- 
arities in  the  character  of  the  veins  of  the  nervous  system. 
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All  these  peculiarities  in  the  structure  and  arrangement 
of  the  venous  system  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  must, 
undoubtedly,  have  some  adequate  offices  to  perform  in  the 
circulation.  The  great  number  of  the  veins,  the  freedom 
with  which  they  anastomose,  the  unyielding  walls  of  the 
sinuses,  and  their  passage  through  the  middle  of  the  bones, 
must  afford  ample  means  for  the  blood,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  escape  from  the  head  ;  and,  as  was  observed 
by  Haller,  "  no  violent  symptoms  follow  upon  tying  a  vein, 
however  large,  or  even  both  the  jugular  veins."  Hence  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  the  most 
ample  means  are  taken  to  secure  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
being  supplied  with  a  due  quantity  of  arterial  blood,  on  the 
other  hand  an  extraordinary  facility  is  afforded  to  the 
return  of  the  venous  blood. 

Besides  these  peculiarities  in  the  structure  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  cerebral  arteries  and  veins,  the  prolongations  of 
the  dura  mater  ought  likewise  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
These  prolongations  are  calculated  to  prevent  one  portion  of 
the  brain  pressing  upon  the  other  in  the  various  positions  of 
the  body,  and  from  compressing  one  another  when  the  brain 
happens  to  receive  any  concussion;  and  to  avert  such  acci- 
dents we  find  that  in  the  swiftest  quadrupeds  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  bony 
partition.  This  arrangement  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
brain  seems  to  be  intended  for  a  similar  purpose  as  that 
which  we  find  in  the  testis,  the  delicate  structure  of  that 
gland  being  subdivided  by  processes  of  the  tunica  alhugenia, 
by  which  the  different  lobules  are  prevented  from  pressing 
on  one  another  in  the  varied  positions  of  that  organ. 

Though  it  may  have  been  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  cere-  Monro- 
bral  pulp  Itself  cannot  be  compressed,  it  must  not,  however 
be  concluded,  as  some  physiologists  have  done,  that  the  aggre- 
gate contents  of  the  cranium  must  always  be  the  same. 
However  small  may  be  the  degree  of  that  incompressibility, 
tne  phenomena  of  disease  seem  to  prove  indisputably  that 

T^TT        '^"'^'''^'^  «f  the  cranium  do 

constantly  take  place,nothwithstanding  the  incompressibility 
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of  the  cerebral  pulp.  The  communication  of  the  bony 
cranium  externally,  by  the  foramen  magnum  of  the  occipital 
bone,  as  well  as  by  the  lesser  foramina  through  which  vessels 
pass,  must  permit  the  blood  which  is  contained  in  them  to  be 
altered  by  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  and,  although  such 
compression  must  be  very  limited,  still  a  slight  change  is, 
we  know,  quite  sufficient  to  influence  the  brain,  of  which 
many  illustrations  are  seen  in  diseases  and  in  wounds  and 
injuries  of  the  head. 

The  arrangements  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the  cerebral 
arteries  of  some  animals,  where  these  vessels  are  formed 
into  a  plexus  in  order  to  prevent  the  pressure  of  the  superin- 
cumbent column  of  blood  upon  the  brain  when  their  heads 
are  placed  downwards,  afford  a  negative  but  no  less  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  compressibility  of  the  contents  of  the 
cranium;  for,  were  these  incompressible,  such  a  vascular 
distribution  could  not  have  been  required. 

I  need  say  little  as  regards  the  circulation  of  the  ganglionic 
system,  for,  however  complete  that  system  may  of  itself  be 
as  regards  the  disposition  of  its  nerves,  yet,  as  those  nerves 
which  form  it  are  all  connected  with  the  cerebrospinal  system, 
they  will  be  influenced  by  all  those  modifications  in  the 
circulation  which  influence  the  brain  and  spinal  chord.  So 
that  we  are  led  to  the  important  conclusion  that  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  great  nervous  centres  is  in  all  of 
them  regulated  and  modified  by  the  same  causes. 

Reviewing  all  these  peculiarities  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  cerebrospinal  system,  there  are  several  points 
in  the  anatomy  to  which  I  have  alluded  that  may  be  briefly 
recapitulated  ;  these  being  equally  interesting  to  the  physio- 
logist as  they  are  important  in  affording  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  many  of  the  symptoms  in  diseases  of  the  heart, 
and  of  the  cause  of  many  disorders  of  the  nervous  system. 

1st  We  have  seen  that  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  are 
supplied  with  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  than  any  other  part 
of  the  body  of  an  equal  bulk. 

2ndly  That  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  supphed  with 
blood  by  the  internal  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries,  but  the 
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two  carotids,  being  larger  in  their  calibre  than  the  vertebrals, 
supply  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  blood. 

3rdly.  That  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  vertebrals 
is  much  less  liable  to  interruption  than  in  the  carotids, 
special  means  being  resorted  to  for  securing  the  free  passage 
of  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  brain,  by  osseous  canals 
for  the  course  of  the  vertebral  arteries. 

4thly.  That,  as  both  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  are  sup- 
plied with  blood  by  the  same  channels,  the  whole  nervous 
system  may  be  simultaneously  influenced  by  changes  in  the 
action  of  the  heart. 

5thly.  That  a  regular  and  equal  circulation  in  th6  nervous 
centres  is  secured,  not  only  by  a  free  inosculation  between 
the  internal  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries,  but  also  by  the 
trunks  of  the  two  vertebral  arteries  joining  together  on  enter- 
ing the  cranium,  and  afterwards  subdividing ;  by  which  the 
circulation  in  all  the  cerebral  branches  of  each  of  these 
vessels  must  be  rendered  uniform. 

6thly.  That  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  are  not  only  sup- 
plied with  the  blood  both  of  the  vertebral  and  internal 
carotid  arteries,  but  these  vessels  freely  anastomose  with 
the  arteries  of  the  external  parts  of  the  head  and  trunk, 
which  anastomosis  further  secures  a  regular  supply  of  blood 
to  the  whole  cerebro-spinal  system. 

7thly.  That  the  veins  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  like 
the  arteries,  are  so  placed  and  constructed  that  no  external 
causes  can  prevent  them  from  duly  performing  their  functions ; 
and  they  are  always  able  to  receive  any  superabundant  blood, 
and  fulfil  this  office  without  causing  any  pressure  on  the 
cerebral  pulp. 

8thly.  That  the  two  spinal  arteries  are  formed  by  branches 
from  each  vertebral  trunk,  thus  securing  the  regular  and 
equal  distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  spinal  chord. 

9thly.  That  the  tortuous  course,  both  of  the  vertebral  and 
internal  carotid  arteries,  before  entering  the  head,  prevents 
any  disturbance  of  the  circulation  when  the  head  is  in  a  de- 
pendmg  position,  by  taking  off  the  weight  of  the  super- 
mcumbent  column  of  the  blood. 
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lOthly,  and  lastly.  That,  as  the  diiferent  portions  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  chord  are  supplied  each  by  branches  of  dif- 
ferent trunks,  the  symptoms  which  accompany  diseases  of 
the  heart  will  differ  according  as  the  circulation  is  changed 
in  one  or  other  of  the  cerebral  arteries. 

Phenomena  depending  upon  the  Musculo-cardiac  Function. 
The  musculo-      I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  musculo-cardiac  func- 
tion explains  tion  enables  us  to  account  for  many  important  phenomena 
nom'ena-''^^    which  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  living  body,  and 
which  could  never  have  been  explained  until  a  knowledge  of 
this  function  of  the  muscles  had  been  discovered. 

Some  muscular  movement  will  be  observed  to  precede 
every  effort  which  is  made  to  increase  the  vigour  of  par- 
ticular organs,  because,  for  such  a  purpose,  it  is  first  required 
that  the  vigour  of  the  heart  itself  shall  be  increased.  We, 
therefore,  find  that,  unless  when  the  body  is  in  a  state  of 
perfect  tranquillity,  which  can  scarcely  ever  happen  but 
during  sleep,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  different 
organs  is  constantly  varying,  as  any  muscular  movement, 
however  slight,  increases  the  influx  of  the  venous  blood,  and 
at  the  same  time  impedes  the  exit  of  the  arterial  blood  from 
the  heart.  Thus,  in  some  organs,  the  quantity  of  blood  is 
diminished,  and  in  others  increased,  by  every  motion  of  the 
body,  those  which  are  called  upon  to  perform  particular 
functions  receiving  an  increase,  whilst  other  organs,  whose 
office  is  less  urgent,  experience  a  diminution,  in  the  supply 
of  the  vital  fluid. 

It  is,  indeed,  interesting  to  contemplate  the  contrivances 
which  are  employed  in  order  to  fulfil  this  office  in  the  various 
organs,  and  to  observe  the  injurious  effects  which  result  from 
deviations  in  the  due  execution  of  this  function  of  the  cir- 
culating apparatus, 
those  on  No  morc  satisfactory  illustration  need  be  given  of  the  office 

awaking        c       musclcs  in  modifying  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or 

from  sleep.  ,        ,       ••       •  xi  j„ 

of  the  musculo-cardiac  function,  than  by  glancmg  over  the  de- 
velopment of  those  phenomena,  and  by  reviewing  the  various 
functions  successively  as  they  are  evolved,  which  may  be 
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observed  in  a  person  at  the  moment  of  waking  from  sleep, 
and  when  passing  from  sleep  to  wakefulness. 

The  first  indication  of  a  person  passing  from  sleep  to 
waking  is  some  movement  of  the  body.  The  posture  in 
which  he  had  reclined  is  changed ;  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  and  just  when  becoming  conscious  of  existence, 
the  muscles  of  the  extremities  are  thrown  into  contraction  ; 
the  limbs  are  stretched  3  he  yawns,  and,  finally,  the  intel- 
lectual powers  awake. 

These  phenomena,  which  precede  both  sleep  and  wakeful- 
ness, are  so  uniform,  and  are  so  universal  throughout  the 
animal  creation,  that  it  would  be  unphilosophical  to  suppose 
that  they  were  not  a  link  of  some  chain  which,  though 
hitherto  inexplicable,  could  not  be  reasonably  conceived  to  be 
ihe  result  of  chance  or  the  effect  of  habit. 

All  these  muscular  movements  can,  indeed,  be  satisfac-  Phenomena 
torily  explained  by  contemplating  the  effects  on  the  cir-  tuTZl"!' 
culation,  which,  as  I  have   endeavoured  to  demonstrate, 
are  produced  by  muscular  contractions  on  the  adjacent 
arteries. 

The  almost  instantaneous  efiFect  of  a  person  stretching  the  See  Appendix 
limbs  whilst  awaking  from  slumber  is  that  of  rousing  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  this  is  caused  from  an  accumulation 
of  blood  in  the  heart,  which  such  motions  necessarily  create 
and  which,  by  increasing  its  vigour,  enables  it  to  propel  an 
additional  quantity  of  blood  to  the  head. 

Scarcely  has  a  man  awoke,  and  the  brain  received  this 
additional  quantity  of  the  systemic  blood,  ere  the  mental 
powers  are   resuscitated,  and,  having  been  refreshed  by 
balmy   sleep,'   they  almost   immediately   resume  their 
"wonted  vigour. 

the  J    ,     T"^  avocations,  in  the  execution  of  which 

"SI-  wnicn  take  place  when  awaking  cede  tlicp. 
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Phenomena 
which  pre- 
cede exer- 
tions ex- 
plained ; 


those  made 
before  run- 
ning or  leap 
ing; 


preparing  to 
endure  pain ; 


and  during 
Varlurition ; 


From  slumber,  and  these  afford  at  least  a  negative  proof  of 
the  influence  of  the  musculo-cardiac  function. 

On  the  approach  of  sleep,  in  place  of  making  any  mus- 
cular movement,  we  prepare  ourselves  by  seeking  that  pos- 
ture which  will  relax  the  greatest  possible  number  of  the 
active  organs  of  motion.  We  recline  iu  the  horizontal  pos- 
ture, and  place  the  limbs  in  a  state  of  semi-flexion, — these 
preparations  having  the  effect  of  tranquiUising  the  circula- 
tion, and  of  equalising  the  supply  of  blood  to  every  part  of 
the  body,  so  that  the  vigour  of  all  is  diminished,  and  no 
organ  is  more  excited  than  another. 

The  habits  and  avocations  of  man  afford  ample  illustra- 
tions of  the  large  share  which  the  musculo-cardiac  function 
contributes  in  carrying  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Observe  how  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  body  are  in- 
creased when  we  require  to  make  any  great  exertion,  and 
how  accurately  this  office  of  the  muscles  has  been  described 
by  the  immortal  poet : — 

"  StiiFen  the  sinews  ;  summon  up  the  blood ; 
Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostrils  wide  ; 
Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  his  fuU  height."— Shakspeab. 
In  order  to  produce  a  temporary  increase  in  the  heart's 
action  I  have  already  remarked  that  it  is  requisite  to  give  to 
that  organ  an  additional  stimulus  ;   and  this  is  at  once 
effected  by  contracting  such  muscles  as  will  compress  the 
contiguous  arteries,  and  thus  impede  the  transit  of  their 

blood.  , 

If  by  way  of  illustration,  a  man  be  about  to  make  any 
great  exertion,  such  as  running  or  leaping,  he  prepares  him- 
self, as  it  were,  by  first  vigorously  contracting  the  muscles 
of  the  arms  and  clenching  his  hands. 

For  the  same  reason,  when  a  person  is  subjected  to  pain, 
as  that  of  a  surgical  operation,  he  prepares  himself  to  endure 
it  by  throwing  into  action  almost  all  the  voluntary  muscles 
'  aspin.  firm?y  with  his  hands,  and  pressing  his  feet  against 
f  me  resisting  body.  And  when  the  woman,  during  parturi- 
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tion,  is  about  to  make  a  powerful  expulsive  eflfort  to  assist 
the  uterus  in  giving  birth  to  the  infant,  she  in  like  manner 
throws  into  violent  and  long-continued  contractions  the 
muscles  of  the  extremities,  clenches  the  jaws,  and 
squeezes,  with  a  convulsive  effort,  whatever  may  be  within 
her  reach. 

"A  man  leapeth  better  with  weights  in  his  hands  than 
without.  The  cause  is  for  that  the  weight,  if  it  be  propor- 
tionable, strengtheneth  the  sinews  by  contracting  them. 
Otherwise,  when  no  contraction  is  necessary,  the  weight 
hindereth.  As  we  see  in  race-horses,  men  are  curious  to 
foresee  that  there  be  not  the  least  weight  upon  the  one  horse 
more  than  upon  the  other." — Bacon. 

Muscular  exertions  are  also  employed  to  effect  a  similar  and  in  dis- 
purpose  in  those  who,  from  disease  in  the  urinary  passages 
or  rectum,  have  great  difficulty  in  voiding  their  contents ; 
so  that,  before  endeavouring  to  accomplish  such  evacuations, 
they  forcibly  contract  some  of  the  voluntary  muscles, — mus- 
cles whose  actions  are  totally  unconnected  with  those  which 
are  employed  to  perform  the  evacuations. 

No  less  remarkable  is  the  influence  of  the  musculo-cardiac 

and  in  reco- 

„       , .  ,  ,  .       /.  vering  from 

lunction  on  those  who  are  recovermg  from  a  state  of  syncope,  syncope. 
Having  passed  into  a  condition  where  the  last  spark  of  life 
had  been  apparently  extinguished,  the  first  symptoms  of 
recovery  from  fainting  are  ushered  in  by  a  series  of  convul- 
sive movements  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  Long-protracted 
inspirations  are  succeeded  by  powerful  expirations,  the  limbs 
are  convulsed,  and  soon  afterwards  the  intellectual  powers 
are  resuscitated. 

The  influence  of  muscular  contractions  in  increasing  the  The  effects  of 
vigour  of  the  heart  explains,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  cits  ex-^"" 
•  the  salutary  effects  which  children  derive  from  their  almost 
constant  movements,  and  from  the  benefit  of  all  kinds  of 
bodily  exercise.    How,  for  instance,  a  person,  when  he  feels 
sluggish  and  inert  after  mental  fatigue,  or  from  want  of  suf- 
ficient bodily  exercise,  is  revived  and  invigorated  by  walking.  Waikin-^ 
It  also  accounts  for  the  exhilarating  influence  of  driving 
rapidly  m  a  carriage,  and  fully  explains  the  intoxicating 
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effects  which,  according  to  the  poet,  are  experienced  while 
galloping  across  the  boundless  Desert,  (a) 

And  no  less  remarkable  are  the  exhilarating  effects  of 
dancing;  dancing, — so  much  so,  that  it  has  even  been  said  to  cure  the 
bite  of  the  tarantula.  At  a  large  manufactory,  where  many 
children  were  employed,  the  best  of  eflfects  resulted  from 
making  tliem  begin  the  day  of  toil  and  labour  with  a 
cheerful  dance.  The  dance,  indeed,  seems  to  be  common  to 
mankind  in  all  stages  of  civihzation,  and  its  exhilarating 
influence  universally  acknowledged,  not  only  by  the  young 
and  the  gay,  but  sometimes  even  by  those  far  advanced 
in  life. 

ofsesturesin      On  the  orator  this  influence  of  muscular  movements  is  no 

public  speak-  .  ,    -  .  , 

ing.  less  strikmg.    His  gestures  keep  pace  with  his  mental  ex- 

citement, and  his  gesticulations  become  more  and  more 
extravagant  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  impassioned ;  the 
heart  th\is  acquiring  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  its  blood, 
and,  consequently,  the  brain  receiving  a  proportionately  in- 
creased supply  of  the  vital  fluid. 

All  these  phenomena  can  be  explained  now  that  we  com- 
prehend how  muscles,  by  their  contractions,  increase  the 
quantity  of  arterial  blood  in  the  heart ;  and  it  is  only  sur- 
prising that  physiologists,  when  endeavouring  to  account  for 
the  beneficial  influence  of  various  exercises,  whilst  they  were 
aware  that  they  increased  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  to 

See  Appendix  the  Central  organ  of  the  circulation,  should  not  have  ad- 
vanced  a  step  further,  and  considered  what  must  be  the 
effect  of  the  contractions  of  muscles  on  the  arteries  adjacent 
to  them. 

Influence  of       My  attention  was  directed  to  some  of  these  phenomena, 
caXcrn^J  and  to  the  physical  explanation  of  them  which  I  have  now 
^^Z^,         given,  when  attending  a  person  who  had  frequent  attacks  of 
gout,  and  who  had  been  some  time  before  affected  with  an 
arthritic  inflammation  of  the  pericardium.  After  that  illness 


(a)  "  A  young  French  renegade  confessed  to  Chateaubriand  that  he 
never  found  himself  alone  galloping  hi  the  desert  without  a  sensation 
approaching  to  rapture  which  was  inconceivable."-BYKON. 
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he  suffered  from  palpitations  of  the  heart  every  morning,  just 
at  the  moment  when  he  awoke,  but  they  continued  only  a 
few  minutes.  He  also  stated  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
yawning  and  stretching  his  limbs,  which  he  always  did  whilst  of  yawning 
in  the  act  of  awaking,  and  immediately  afterwards  he  felt  the 
palpitation.  He  further  observed,  when  interrogated  on  this 
point,  that,  if  he  accidentally  awoke  during  the  night,  and 
stretched  himself,  palpitation  of  the  heart  always  ensued. 

The  effect  of  yawning  and  stretching  the  body  in  disturb- 
ing a  diseased  heart  I  also  observed  in  a  person  who  had  for 
many  years  suffered  from  a  disordered  circulation,  and  who 
was  recovering  from  a  febrile  illness,  for  the  relief  of  which 
an  antiphlogistic  treatment  had  been  pursued.  When  con- 
valescent he  had  no  uneasy  feelings  remaining  except  a  pain 
in  the  head,  which  came  on  every  morning  immediately  after 
he  awoke,  but  which  did  not  continue  longer  than  about  ten 
minutes.  From  the  circumstance  of  this  headache  occurring 
only  after  he  awoke,  and  from  his  stating  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  yawning  and  forcibly  stretching  his  limbs  whilst  he 
was  awaking,  it  appeared  to  me  probable  that  the  increase  of 
blood  in  the  irritable  heart,  caused  by  those  movements 
produced  the  headache  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  in  the 
former  instance  caused  palpitation. 

The  effects  of  the  unceasing  muscular  movements  in  in  chorea; 
chorea  also  afford  evidence  of  the  musculo-cardiac  fiinction 
In  a  young  woman  who  was  severely  afflicted  with  chorea 
the  heart's  beats  were  so  frequent  during  wakefulness,  that  I 
found  ,t  quite  impossible  to  count  them  ;  but  when  she  was 
asleep  and  had  no  involuntary  action  of  the  muscles,  the 
pulse  did  not  exceed  eighty  beats  in  a  minute 

hartd"'  ^^--^^^-n  I 

deLdI  "°;PP°^f^^*'-  °f  ascertaining,  but,  from  the 

b  o?d  ttt       .  "  '^^^^  ^--d  from 

^^^T  ^^:  "  ^"PP°-  that  the  per- 

mease r  :T'"  °'  characteristic  of  that 

-  the  arteries, 

'  '^^"'"^^  -^-^culo-cardiac  function  explains  how 
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in  different 
postures  of 
the  body. 


Many  symp- 
toms of  ilis- 
eaees  ex- 
plained. 


and  their  fre- 
quency in 
particular 
classes  of  in- 
dividuals ; 


and  the  dif- 
ference in  the 
vascular  sys- 
tem in  the 
two  sexes. 


there  is  such  a  remarkable  diliference  in  the  number,  as  well 
as  in  the  strength,  of  the  heart's  pulsations,  according  as  the 
body  happens  to  be  in  the  recumbent  or  in  the  erect  posture, 
— a  difference  particularly  striking  in  all  invalids,  and  which 
must  have  led  to  the  common  advice  of  the  well-known  good 
effects  of  preserving  a  supine  posture  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases.  The  difference  in  the  pulse  is,  indeed,  sometimes 
so  considerable  in  the  different  positions  of  the  body,  that  it 
is  necessary,  before  being  able  to  form  a  perfectly  correct 
judgment  of  the  state  of  the  circulating  system,  to  examine 
both  the  heart  and  the  arterial  pulse  when  the  patient  is  in 
the  recumbent,  as  well  as  when  he  is  in  the  erect,  posture. 

If,  therefore,  the  influence  of  muscular  contractions  on 
the  arterial  circulation  be  established,  it  not  only  enables  us 
to  give  a  rational  explanation  of  many  phenomena  which 
take  place  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  body,  but  it  opens  a 
most  important  field  for  pathological  research.  It  explains 
the  hurtful  effects  of  severe  bodily  exertions  in  over-exciting 
the  heart ;  it  explains,  also,  the  beneficial  influence  of  bodily 
tranquillity  in  all  those  ailments  wherein  the  circulation  is 
hurried  or  disturbed ;  and  it  accounts  for  the  great  frequency 
of  some  diseases  of  the  heart  in  two  very  opposite  classes  of 
persons,-in  those  whose  avocations  expose  them  to  violent 
muscular  efforts,  and  in  those  whose  organs  of  circulation, 
in  consequence  of  not  taking  much  bodily  exercise,  obtam 
little  or  no  assistance  from  the  musculo-cardiac  function. 

The  various  involuntary  movements  which  occur  in  some 
diseases,  such  as  those  during  convulsive,  epileptic,  and 
hysterical  fits,  the  permanent  muscular  contractions  m  those 
afflicted  with  trismus,  and  the  temporary  movements  in 
chorea,  must  all  have  a  greater  or  less  influence  on  th 
action  of  the  heart,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  can  only  be 
exDlained  by  a  reference  to  the  musculo-cardiac  function. 
1  Uke  manner  we  can  account  for  those  differei^es  so 
remarkable  in  the  vascular  system  of  the  two  sexes.  As  the 
edition  of  the  blood  in  woman,  from  her  mactive  habi^ 
deriTs  Uttle  assistance  from  muscular  contractions,  the 
art  rTs  become  more  lax  and  capacious  than  those  m  man  . 
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whilst  the  veins  of  men  are  proportionably  much  larger  than 
those  of  women,  the  venous  circulation  being  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  all  those  muscjilar  exertions  to  which  men  are  so 
much  exposed ;  and,  in  proof  of  these  differences  in  the  vas- 
cular system  of  the  two  sexes,  it  is  only  necessary  to  com- 
pare the  distended  and  tortuous  veins  of  the  arms  of  an 
artisan  with  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  cutaneous  sur- 
face of  a  woman. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   RESPIRATORY  ORGANS. 


Reciprocal  infiuence  of  the  respiratory  organs  and  heart ;  influence  of  in  - 
spiration  and  expiration;  uses  of  their  various  modifications;  heart's 
action  changed  by  them ;  remarkable  examples  of ;  the  pulmo-cardiac 
fimctimi;  this  function  demonstrated;  utility  of  the  function;  its  in- 
fluence on  respiration  ;  the  veno-pulmonary  function  ;  this  function 
demonstrated ;  pulmo-cardiac  congestion  explained;  its  pernicious  effects  ; 
training  explained;  pernicious  effects  of  too  full  inspirations  ;  various 
illustrations  of  phenomena  connected  with  the  respiratory  and  circulating 
organs ;  certain  instinctive  acts  of  the  economy  explained ;  laughter, 
crying,  toeeping,  sobbing,  and  sighing;  vomiting,  hiccup,  sneezing,  and 
coughing ;  their  effects  on  the  circtclation ;  seasickness  explained ;  modes 
of  relieving  it ;  diving  explained ;  effect  of  swinging  on  the  circulation; 
how  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is  preserved  in  different  postures  of  the 
body;  this  illustrated  in  the  circulating  organs  of  animals;  svhjecl  con- 
cluded. 

Having  noticed  the  power  of  the  heart  in  propeHing  the 
blood, — the  diflFerent  modes  by  which  the  arteries  regulate 
its  distribution  to  the  various  organs,— the  changes  pro- 
duced in  the  circulation  by  the  action  of  the  capillaries  and 
the  veins,— and  having  also  pointed  out  how  the  supply  of 
blood,  both  to  the  right  and  left  heart,  is  modified  by  the 
musculo-cardiac  function,— we  come  next  to  consider  the  in- 
fluence which  the  respiratory  organs  exercise  on  the  func- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  the  share  which  they  have  in  carrying 
on  the  great  function  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
infinenceof  By  whatever  powers  the  venous  blood  reaches  the  two 
''''  ''Su  ven«  cavae,  inspiration,  or  that  movement  which  draws  the 
iaum>!  air  into  the  chest,  assists  in  bringing  the  venous  blood  into 
the  right  heart.  Inspiration  also  assists  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  arteries,  the  expansiou  of  the 
lungs  facilitating  the  ingress  of  the  venous  blood  into  the 
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pulmonary  arteries,  and  also  permitting  the  arterialised 
blood  to  flow  readily  through  the  pulmonary  veins. 

Whilst  the  entrance  both  of  the  air  and  of  the  venous  influence  nf 
blood  into  the  chest  takes  place  during  inspiration,  so,  in 
like  manner,  is  the  air  expelled  and  an  additional  inipulse 
given  to  the  stream  of  the  arterial  blood  during  expiration. 
The  diminution  in  ftie  capacity  of  the  lungs  and  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  parietes  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  which 
take  place  during  expiration,  aid  by  their  pressure  the  trans- 
mission of  the  arterialised  blood  from  the  lungs  into  the  left 
heart,  and  also  assist  in  propelling  the  blood  from  the  left 
heart  along  the  large  arteries  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  they 
impede  the  current  of  blood  coming  from  the  right  ventricle 
into  the  pulmonary  artery.    Inspiration  may  be  therefore  Haiier-sPhy 
considered  as  accessory  to  the  venous,  and  expiration  to  the  "°'°^* 
arterial,  circulation,  the  one  aiding  the  heart  like  a  sucking, 
and  the  other  like  a  forcipg,  pump. 

Hence,  too,  the  reciprocal  influence  and  co-operation  to  be  Reciprocal 
observed  in  the  two  great  functions  of  animal  life,  and  how  respTatfof 
we  are  enabled  to  explain  the  use  of  various  pecuharities  in  tTon 
the  structure  both  of  the  respiratory  and  circulating  appa- 
ratus which  are  found  in  the  diflferent  tribes  of  animals,  alt 
of  which,  I  will  endeavour  to  show,  are  intended  to  regulate 
and  modify  the  distribution  of  the  blood  throughout  the  sys- 
tem, according  to  the  habits  and  necessities  of  the  different 
races  of  organised  beings. 

To  effect  a  variety  of  purposes  in  the  animal  economy,  we  u.e.o. 
find  that  modifications  in  the  inspirations  and  expirations  :!^Z 
are  constantly  resorted  to,  sometimes  the  inspirations,  and 
sometimes  the  expirations,  being  either  lengthened  or  short- 
ened :  by  which  modifications  changes  are  produced  in  the 
quantity  of  blood  within  the  heart,  or  in  the  velocity  of  the 
blood  s  stream  Thus  the  breathing  will  be  observed  to  be 
changed  m  the  acts  of  swinging,  turning  round  rapidly, 
R  spirl!"      ^^'^     -^^^  ^  P---  -  on  board  a' hip! 

Ictf T';r"'f^'  '^^^"P'   ^"  -^--h  involuntary 

acts   I  will  subsequently  point  out  arc  resorted  to  by 


es  of  tlieir 
mo- 
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cnsus  of. 


the  system  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  circulation 
when  it  has  been  disturbed,  not  only  in  health,  but  also 
in  disease, 

ii.in  tiie  Such,  indeed,  is  the  influence  of  respiration  on  the  action 

i'schun?eMby  of  the  heart,  that  its  movements  can  be  even  altered  by  a 
respirauoii—  yQi^jj^ary  change  in  breathing  j  and  the  ingenious  experi- 
ments of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  have  sUown  that,  when  an 
animal  is  decapitated,  or  the  brain  under  the  influence  of 
poison,  and  the  heart  has  even  ceased  to  beat,  its  action 
may  be  restored  by  artificial  breathing.  Thus  some  persons, 
by  making  a  very  slow  and  long -protracted  inspiration,  are 
able  to  render  the  action  of  the  heart  so  languid  that  the 
pulse  cannot  be  perceived  at  the  wrist ;  and  in  like  manner, 
by  a  very  quick  breathing,  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be 
greatly  accelerated, 
v.nurkabie  It  is  told  of  Johu  Huntcr,  when  suffering  from  a  disease  in 
the  heart,  that  upon  one  occasion,  on  the  approach  of  a  fit 
of  syncope,  he  recovered  himself,  and  absolutely  saved  his 
life,  by  making  a  violent  respiratory  effort. 

This  influence  of  the  respiratory  organs  on  the  action  of 
the  heart  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  lady, 
whose  heart  sometimes  acted  so  irregularly  that  she  was  fre- 
quently apt  to  faU  into  a  state  of  syncope ;  and  she  acci- 
dentally discovered  that  by  the  act  of  singing  she  could  pre- 
vent herself  from  fainting.  "  I  wU  write  you,"  she  observed, 
"  something  very  remarkable  about  myself,  namely,  that 
when  my  heart  is  in  a  great  flutter,  and  I  am  not  certain 
whether  I  shall  faint  away,  singing  removes  it  almost 
directly.  One  Sunday,  when  in  church,  I  expected  every 
moment  I  should  be  obliged  to  be  taken  out,  and  disturb 
the  congregation,  when  happily  the  psalms  were  beginning  to 
be  sung,  and  I  instantly  joined  in  the  psalm,  and  the  comfort 
the  act  of  singing  then  gave  me  was  almost  instantaneous. 

A  case,  in  many  respects  analogous,  points  out  the  mti- 
mate  association  of  the  respiratory  organs  with  the  heart.  A 
youth  was  subject  to  disturbances  in  the  circulation,  which 
often  caused  paroxysms  of  violent  spasmodic  movements 
the  muscles  of  the  neck,  face,  and  upper  extremities. 


in 
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and  the  singular  circumstance  was,  that  he  could  prevent 
the  fit  by  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a  very  subdued 
tone  whenever  he  felt  its  approach. 

Whilst  such  modifications  in  respiration  are  in  some  in- 
stances the  means  of  restoring  a  disturbed  circulation,  there 
are  others  wherein  changes  of  breathing  derange  the  func- 
tions of  the  heart.  Of  this  a  striking  instance  occurred  in  a 
lady  who  had  a  very  irritable  heart,  and  who,  when  acci- 
dentally amusing  herself  with  blowing  some  bird-seed,  expe- 
rienced so  great  a  disturbance  in  the  circulation  as  to  cause 
a  very  violent  hysterical  paroxysm. 

From  all  that  has  now  been  said,  it  may  be  legitimately 
concluded  that  the  action  of  the  heart  depends  upon  one 
of  three  distinct  causes— the  stimulus  of  the  blood,  the 
influence  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  or  the  organs  of 
respiration. 

The  Pulmo-Cardiac  Function.  ... 

Besides  the  two  important  offices  of  the  respiratory  appa- 
ratus connected  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  both  of 
which  may  be  considered  as  altogether  depending  on  changes 
in  the  form  and  capacity  of  the  thoracic  cavities,  there  is  a 
third  and,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  an  accessory  func- 
tion, which  is  performed  by  the  lungs  themselves,  the  pul- 
monary vessels  serving  as  a  receptaculum  or  reservoir  for  Origin  of  the 
receivmg  any  surplus  quantity  of  blood,  whether  venous  or 
arterial,  which  the  cavities  of  the  heart  cannot  admit 
Hence,  m  order  to  distinguish  this  function  from  aU  the 
.others  performed  by  the  respiratory  apparatus,  I  have  deno- 
mmatea  it  the  pulmo-cardiac  function. 

As  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  heart  can  scarcely  ever  be 
mutorm,  unless,  perhaps,  during  sleep,  the  return  of  the 
•venous  and  the  exit  of  the  arterial  bloods  being  subject  N.t..eof 
lo  constant  irregularities^  it  is  surprising  that  physiologists 
should  never  have  inquired  by  what  means  the  central 
alr?L  ^''•^■^l^tion  can  accommodate  itself  to  such 

alinost  incessant  variations  in  its  supply  of  blood. 

Whenever,  from  any  cause,  the  systemic  blood  cannot  find 
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a  ready  exit  from  the  left  ventricle,  anii  when,  at  the  same 
moment,  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  supply  of  venous 
blood  to  the  right  auricle,  an  accumulation  or  congestion  of 
blood  must  then  take  place  within  the  cavities  of  the  heart ; 
and  therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  such  undue  accumulation, 
the  eflects  of  which  woidd  be  more  or  less  injurious,  further 
means  become  requisite  besides  the  expansive  powers  of  the 
parietes  of  the  chest. 

This  condition  of  the  heart  is  constantly  taking  place  ; 
for,  as  I  have  already  said,  unless  when  the  body  is  in  a  state 
of  perfect  trantiuillity,  and  all  its  fimctions  undisturbed,  the 
return  of  the  venous  blood  to,  and  the  exit  of  the  arterial 
blood  from,  the  heart  are  subject  to  constant  changes.  Every 
muscular  movement,  the  state  of  the  stomach,  the  e:xercise 
of  the  mind,  the  varied  positions  of  the  body,  all  influence, 
directly  or  indirectly,  both  the  influx  and  the  efflux  of  the 
heart's  blood. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  to  discover  by  what  means  the 
heart  can  accommodate  itself  to  such  constant  changes  in  the 
supply  of  blood,  and  how  it  can  prevent  those  disturbances 
in  the  circulation  which  would  be  necessarily  produced  by 
irregularities  in  its  supply  to  the  different  organs.  This  in- 
vestigation, we  shall  find,  displays  a  beautifiil,  yet  no  less 
simple,  contrivance  for  executing  what  may  have  appeared  to 
be  a  complex  function  of  the  economy. 

If  there  be  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood 
within  the  heart,  such  additional  stimulus,  by  increasing 
the  \-igour  of  the  heart's  movements,  may,  along  with  the 
elastic  quality  of  the  fibro-cartilaginous  portion  of  its  struc- 
ture, which  is  placed  at  the  roots  of  the  large  vessels,  be 
alone  sufficient  to  equalise  the  circulation.  But  if  the  in- 
creased supply  of  blood  to  the  heart  be  so  considerable  tJiat 
the  surplus  quantity  cannot  be  received  within  its  cavities, 
the  lungs  are  then  required  to  lend  their  assistance. 

To  fulfil  this  pulmo-cardiac  function,  the  structure  of  the 
Imigs  is  admirably  adapted.  The  pulmonary  vessels,  being 
imbedded  in  a  soft  and  yielding  substimcc.  are  susceptible  of 
various  degrees  of  lUstcution,  so  that  they  readily  give  way 
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function. 


for  the  reception  of  any  surplus  quantity,  whether  of  venous 
or  of  arterial  blood,  and  retain  it  until  it  can  be  received 
within  the  heart.  The  very  same  structure,  with  which  the 
lungs  are  endowed  to  enable  the  air-cells  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  those  differences  in  the  quantity  of  air  which 
take  place  during  respiration,  also  enables  the  pulmonary 
vessels,  in  their  turn,  to  accommodate  themselves  for  the 
reception  of  the  various  quantities  of  blood  which  may  be 
impelled  into  them, 

A  function  is  therefore  performed  by  the  respiratory  utility  of  this 
organs  which  is  quite  unconnected  either  with  arterialising 
the  blood,  with  aiding  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  to  the 
right  heart,  or  with  assisting  the  circulation  in  the  pul- 
monary vessels  5  and  when  it  is  considered  how  often,  and 
by  what  slight  causes,  the  current  of  the  arterial  blood  is 
hindered  from  leaving  the  left  heart,  and  how  frequently  the 
return  of  the  venous  blood  is  accelerated  to  the  right  heart, 
the  pulmo-cardiac  function  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  pri- 
mary importance. 

It  exercises,  as  might  be  anticipated,  a  remarkable  in- 
fluence on  the  function  of  respiration ;  for  whenever  the  i£E^£. 
egress  of  the  arterial  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  is  impeded  ^^^,^7 
by  muscular  contractions,  and  the  exit  of  the  systemic 
blood  from  the  lungs  into  the  left  auricle  is  interrupted,  the 
velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  will  also  be  increased,  and 
venous  blood  must  be  congested  in  the  pulmonary  arteries. 
Thus,  the  blood  being  accumulated  in  the  pulmonary  arteries 
and  veins,  as  well  as  in  both  hearts,  respiration  becomes 
quickened,  and  its  frequency  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  impediment  which  is  offered  to  the  distention  of 
the  air-cells  j  and  the  hurried  respiration  will  continue  until 
the  circulation  be  equalised,  the  heart  has  become  tranquil 
and  the  congested  lungs  have  been  relieved  of  all  surplus 
quantity  of  blood. 

Accordingly,  it  will  be  found  that,  unless  when  the  supply 
resp  '^^^^     "^^^'^-^  -  -  during  sleep' 

t3  and  "  ""^'"''^  the  rnspirl 

tions,  and  sometimes  the  expirations,  are   shortened  or 
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prolonged,  or  the  duration  of  the  interval  between  them  is 
changed  ;  all  such  variations  being  caused  by  alterations  in 
the  quantity  of  blood  which  is  contained  in  the  pulmonary 
vessels. 

The  Veno-Pulmonary  Function. 

But  whilst  the  pulmo-cardiac  function  is  employed  to 
relieve  "the  heart  of  any  surplus  quantity  of  blood  which  it 
cannot  receive  within  its  cavities,  the  veins  will,  in  like 
manner,  be  found  to  reUeve  the  pulmonary  vessels  of  any 
superabundant  blood  which  they  are  not  capable  of  receiving 
without  interruption  to  the  great  function  of  respiration. 
This  important  office  of  the  veins,  and  which  I  have  deno- 
minated the  veno -pulmonary  function,  I  will  endeavour  to 
demonstrate,  by  pointing  out  some  facts  regarding  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  venous  system,  and  also  by 
considering  some  phenomena  connected  with  the  circulation 
which  are  constantly  taking  place. 

When  describing  the  effects  of  muscular  contractions 
on  the  circulation,  I  have  shown  that  certain  classes 
of  muscles  are  employed  by  the  economy  to  compress,  by 
their  contractions,  veins  4s  well  as  arteries  ;  and  that  both 
systems  of  vessels  are  so  placed,  in  relation  to  such  muscles, 
as  to  be  compressed  whenever  these  muscles  are  thrown  into 
action.  I  also  pointed  out  that,  whilst  one  class  of  arteries 
was  employed  to  perform  this  important  office  in  the  cir- 
culation, there  was  another  class  which  was  not  required 
to  execute  that  function ;  these  arteries  being  so  placed 
in  relation  to  the  muscles  that  the  contractions  of  the 
muscles  could  not  influence  the  circulation  of  their  blood. 

The  division  of  the  arteries  into  those  vessels  which  are, 
and  those  which  are  not,  influenced  by  muscular  contrac- 
tions, we  shall  also  find  applicable  to  the  veins,  one  class 
of  veins  being  so  situated  that  the  circulation  of  their  blood 
is  affected  by  the  contractions  of  the  adjacent  muscles 
whilst  another  class  is  never  under  the  direct  influence  of 
the  active  organs  of  motion.  Hence,  in  the  limbs,  the  deep- 
seated  veins  which  are  intermingled  with  the  muscles  are 
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influenced  by  every  muscular  contraction  ;  whereas  the  sub- 
cutaneous or  superficial  veins,  being  placed  externally  to  the 
fascia,  are  not  affected  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  chief  function  of  the 
v^ins  is  to  convey  the  blood  back  to  the  heart,  there  are 
likewise  other  offices  especially  executed  by  each  of  these 
subdivisions  of  the  venous  system. 

That  the  subcutaneous  veins  perform  the  office  of  a  recepta-  by  forming  a 
culum,  by  receiving  any  surplus  quantity  of  blood  which  can-  fum?*^""" 
not  be  admitted  into  the  pulmonary  vessels  in  like  manner 
as  we  have  seen  that  the  pulmonary  vessels  themselves 
receive  that  blood  which  the  cavities  of  the  heart  cannot 
admit,  is  illustrated  by  the  phenomena  which  accompany 
different  degrees  of  distention  of  these  vessels. 

The  most  remarkable  of  those  phenomena  is  what  we  This  function 
have  constantly  opportunities  of  observing  when  the  regu- 
larity  of  the  circulation  is  disturbed  by  muscular  exertions. 
If  these  are  made  within  certain  limits,  it  has  been  already 
noticed  that  the  pulmonary  vessels,  both  arteries  and  veins, 
are  endowed  with  powers  of  extension  sufficient  to  contain 
the  additional  quantity  of  venous  blood  propelled  forwards 
to  the  right  heart,  and  also  of  the  arterial  blood  impeded  from 
leaving  the  left  heart.  But  when  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  be- 
come congested,  and  cannot  admit  any  more  blood,  not  only 
is  the  systemic  blood  driven  into  those  arteries  which  are 
compressed  by  muscular  contractions,  but  the  venous  blood 
which  cannot  find  access  within  the  thoracic  cavity  be- 
comes accumulated  and  stagnates  in  the  subcutaneous  veins. 

No  more  striking  example  can  be  given  of  this  office  of  the 
subcutaneous  veins  than  their  distended  appearance  in  the 
limbs  of  a  person  after  making  any  violent  exertion,  or  be- 
neath the  delicate  skin  of  a  race-horse  after  a  severe  gallop 
And  m  the  otter  the  subcutaneous  veins  are  extremely  nume- 
blL      .'f  ^  "  receptaculuM  for  the  venous 

an^md  T  ,  ""^^^'^  ^^g^  -hen  the 

animal  is  under  water. 

But  neither  this  accessory  function  of  the  subcutaneous 
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Puimo  cav.ii-  veins,  the  increase  in  the  heart's  action,  nor  the  aid  which  the 

ac  congestion  «.     i         i  m  •      x  ^  j.  „ 

cspiaiiied.      respiratory  Organs  aftora,are  always  safficient  to  prevent  a  con- 
gestion of  blood  within  the  cavity  of  the  chest ;  for,  whenever 
muscular  exertion  has  been  violent  or  carried  to  its  extreme 
limits,  the  accumulation  of  blood,  both  within  the  pulmonary 
vessels  and  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  then  becomes  such,  that 
the  balance  of  the  circulating  and  respiratory  apparatus  is 
destroyed,  the  congestion  renders  them  incapable  of  suf- 
ficiently evacuating  themselves,  and  the  accumulation  in  the 
vessels  of  the  lungs  prevents  the  inspiration  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  air  for  arterialising  the  blood. 
116  pernicious      In  this  state  of  congestion  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
pulmonary  vessels  give  way,  and  a  fatal  hemorrhage  ensues,  or 
death  may  be  caused  by  sufiFocation,  as  sometimes  takes  place 
from  the  convulsive  agonies  of  childbirth.     And  in  animals 
that  have  died  in  the  act  of  making  a  violent  muscular  exer- 
tion, it  has  frequently  been  found  that  life  was  not  extin- 
guished from  the  bursting  of  any  of  the  heart's  cavities  as 
some  have  supposed,  but  from  their  being  so  much  over-dis- 
tended with  blood  as  to  prevent  the  heart's  action,  and  from 
the  pulmonary  vessels  being  at  the  same  time  so  much  gorged 
with  blood  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  the  requisite  quantity 
of  air  forthearterialisationofthe  blood.  This  condition  of  the 
thoracic  viscera  has  been  observed  in  horses  that  have  died 
suddenly  from  severe  galloping  ;  and  in.  ^ 
violent  had  been  the  efforts  to  carry  on  respiration,  that  the 
diaphragm  has  been  found  in  these  animals  torn  and  per- 
mitting even  portions  of  the  abdominal  viscera  to  pass  into 

the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 

A  congested  state  of  the  thoracic  viscera  from  violen  ex- 
ertions, when  not  carried  so  far  as  to  destroy  hfe,  may  how- 
ever go  the  length  of  producing  such  a  derangement  of  the 
c  rculation  as  th'e  respiratory  and  circulating  organs  combmed 
have  not  the  power  to  restore  and  although,  by  a  system  of 
t-lf  r  a  pier  of  adjusting  these  organs  so  as  to  carry  on 
eXt'ion  hiring  such  exertions  may  be  acquired  to  a  sur- 
ee,  A  if  the  pulmo-car^iac  congestion  goes  he- 
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yoiid  certain  limits,  a  permanent  disturbance  of  the  circula- 
tion takes  places  and  the  functions  of  respiration  and  circula- 
tion are  never  afterwards  perfectly  restored. 

Accordingly  we  may  observe  an  almost  infinite  variety  in 
the  period  which  is  required  to  tranquillise  the  movements  of 
the  heart  and  lungs  after  they  have  been  disturbed  by  any 
muscular  exertion, — that  period  depending  on  the  violence  of 
the  eflFort  as  well  as  on  the  condition,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  per- 
son by  whom  it  has  been  made. 

These  observations  naturally  lead  us  to  inquire  by  what  Training, 
means  can  a  person  attain  the  power  of  regulating  the  respi-  ■ 
ratory  and  circulating  organs  so  as  to  be  able  to  continue 
making  great  muscular  exertions,  until  his  muscular  energy 
is  exhausted,  or  in  what  consists  the  art  of  training  ?  This 
subject  has  never  sufficiently  claimed  the  attention  of  physio- 
logists, and  no  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  except  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Bell,  ever  seems  to  have  made  even  allusion  to  it,  or  to 
have  considered  whether  any  changes  take  place  in  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  thoracic  viscera  of  those  who  have  been 
trained  to  perform  feats  of  strength. 

"  Do  we  not  see  that  boxers  and  all  the  tribe  of  athletics  (The  Anato- 
cannot  ever  make  those  exertions  unprepared  ?    And  what  is  n'minBodv, 
the  course  of 'training'  but  a  spare  diet  of  generous  food,  1^97?""'"' 
with  regular  exercise  and  gradual  exertions  ;  till  at  last  the 
two  great  functions  of  respiration  and^circulation,  accompany- 
ing each  other,  are  brought  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the  man 
becomes  capable  of  exertions  before  impossible  or  dangerous, 
now  familiar  or  easy  to  him  ?"  &  ^ 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  varied  functions  of  respira- 
tion and  circulation,  along  with  some  points  but  lately  dis- 
covered in  the  anatomy  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  will  I 
am  persuaded,  enable  us  to  give  a  satisfactory  elucidation  of 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  training,  and  will  also  lead 
to  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  several  symptoms  in  the 
diseases  of  the  thoracic  viscera  which  have  hitherto  evaded 
pathological  research. 

If  we  attentively  examine  the  nature  of  training,  or  putting 
a  person  "  m  .vind,"  we  shall  find  that  it  consists  in  so 
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THK   PULMO-CARDIAC  FUNCTION, 


An  important 
part  of  the 
anatomy  of 
the  lungs. 


(Philosoplii- 
cal  Transac- 
tions, 1827, 
Part  1.) 


(See  Appen- 
dix I.) 


It  explains 
the  perni- 
cious cfffcts 
of  too  full  in 
spirations. 


regulating  the  respirations  during  muscular  exertions  that 
any ;jK/?no-carrf2ac congestion  is  prevented;  and  this  is  effected 
by  permitting  the  lungs  to  receive  only  such  quantities  of 
blood  during  each  inspiration  as  will  not  destroy  the  proper 
adjustment  between  the  respiratory  and  circulating  organs, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  a  quantity  of  air  is  inspired  sufficient 
for  the  arterialisation  of  the  blood.  The  muscular  move- 
ments are  thus  allowed  to  proceed  until  the  energy  of  the 
muscles  becomes  Exhausted ;  for,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, if  pulmo-cardiac  congestion  goes  beyond  certain  limits 
during  any  muscular  exertion,  the  person  becomes  exhausted, 
not  from  the  muscles  being  fatigued,  but  from  the  cavities  of 
the  heart  and  pulmonary  vessels  becoming  so  loaded  with 
blood  as  to  interrupt  respiration. 

There  is  a  circumstance  regarding  the  anatomy  of  the  lungs, 
first  described  by  Sir  E.  Home,  which  is  of  importance  to 
notice  here,  as  it  appears  to  me  materially  to  assist  in  ex- 
plaining this  peculiar  feature  in  the  function  of  the  pul- 
monary apparatus.  From  his  dissections  it  appears,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  air-cells  are  distended,  so  is  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  interrupted  ;  and,  if 
the  cells  be  completely  distended,  the  pulmonary  capillaries, 
from  the  obstruction  caused  by  the  over-distended  air-cells, 
cannot  transmit  the  blood  to  the  pulmonary  veins.  When 
the  arteries  of  a  sheep's  lungs  were  injected,  the  injection 
was  found  to  return  very  readily  by  the  veins ;  but  when 
the  air-cells  were  previously  much  distended,  the  injection 
could  not  be  then  forced  into  the  pulmonary  veins. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  important  anatomical  fact,  I 
may  remark,  that  by  very  full  inspirations  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  diminished,  and  the  shorter  and  the  more  frequently 
the  inspirations  are  made,  the  more  rapid  become  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart;  and  also,  when  from  disease  a  portion  of 
lung  is  no  longer  capable  of  assisting  in  the  arterialisation  of 
the  blood,  that  portion  which  remains  sound  having  an  ad- 
ditional duty  to  perform,  respiration  becomes  increased  in 
frequency,  and  there  must  necessarily  take  place  an  increase 
in  the  heart's  action,-a  circumstance  which  may  explain  that 
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quickness  of  the  pulse  which  has  been  considered  as  pathog- 
nomonic of  tubercular  phthisis. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  we  are  warranted  to 
conclude  that  too  full  inspirations,  by  over-distending  the  air- 
cells,  and  thus  impeding  the  pulmonary  circulation,  will  pre- 
vent the  continuance  of  any  muscular  exertion,  whilst,  if  the 
inspirations  be  limited  so  that  the  air-cells  shall  not  be  over- 
distended,  the  free  circulation  through  the  pulmonary  ca- 
pillaries will  not  be  interrupted,  and  the  muscles  will  then  be 
enabled  to  act  until  their  energy  is  exhausted. 

That  training  consists  in  a  person  acquiring  a  certain  con-  Training 
trol  over  the  respiratory  organs,  and  that  one  of  its  essential  sp'iflffon!:"' 
conditions  is  to  limit  the  inspirations,  can  be  shown  by 
examining  the  mode  in  which  respiration  is  performed  by 
those  who  are  properly  trained  for  athletic  purposes. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  those  who  are  even  best  trained  The  effects  of 
for  performing  feats  of  strength  require  great  care  and  nicety  uiusuated  ; 
in  order  to  adjust  the  respiratory  organs,  before  making 
any  muscular  exertion.    The  trained  dancer  commences  his  in  dancers ; 
performance  by  increasing  the  movements  of  the  body  in  a 
very  gradual  manner,  and  thus  establishes  an  equilibrium 
between  the  respiration  and  circulation,    so  that  after- 
wards he  can  perform  the  most  rapid  movements,  and  con- 
tinue the  exertions  until  his  muscular  energy  is  exhausted, 
without  suffering  any  interruption  from  the  respiratory 
organs. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  prize-fighter,  for  whom,  to  retain  in  pugiiuts; 
his  greatest  physical  powers,  it  is  necessary  that  the  muscular 
exertions  which  he  is  about  to  perform  be  at  first  made 
only  m  a  very  moderate  degree ;  and  if,  from  passion  or 
great  excitement,  he  is  induced  to  make  too  violent  an 
ettort  at  the  commencement  of  a  fight,  the  necessary  ad- 

laboT  "  Tr'"*""  "  becomes 
labonous  and  he  cannot  avoid  failing  in  his  enterprise. 

resnirl  -edition  of  the 

tZrnce  o'f "  "^'"^^^^  for  allowing  the  con- 
he   L^!  r:     '  "^^^"^'-'^  I  -ay  remark,  that 
the  various  contrivances  which  are  resorted  to  for  effecting 
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in  running  a 
race  : 


in  reading 
aloud ; 


in  stammer- 
ing; 


in  the  effects 
of  lozt-nges ; 


and  in  tying 
a  belt  round 
the  waist. 


this  purpose  all  act  by  limiting  the  inspirations,  and  thus 
prevent  such  a  degree  of  distention  of  the  air-cells  as  would 
impede  the  ready  flow  of  the  blood  from  the  pulmonary 
arteries  into  the  pulmonary  veins. 

Hence,  in  running  a  race,  it  is  found  essential  that  the 
mouth  be  kept  shut,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  entering  by 
the  nostrils  for  the  arterialisation  of  the  blood ;  experience 
having  taught  that,  if  any  additional  quantity  is  inspired  by 
the  mouth,  the  proper  balance  between  respiration  and  cir- 
culation is  more  or  less  destroyed,  and  the  person  is  obliged 
to  discontinue  the  effort.  The  common  practice  to  effect 
this  purpose  is  putting  a  pebble,  or  some  such-like  sub- 
stance, into  the  mouth,  by  which  the  voluntary  effort  of 
retaining  it  keeps  the  lips  closed.  And,  too,  the  reputation 
of  Thelwall,  a  well-known  teacher  of  elocution,  was  chiefly 
founded  on  a  mode  which  he  had,  in  order  to  learn  his 
pupils  to  read  aloud  for  a  very  lengthened  period  without 
fatigue,  simply  by  making  them  inspire  only  through  the 
nostrils. 

This  mode  of  regulating  the  respiration  was  known  to 
Demosthenes,  of  whom  we  are  told  that,  in  order  to  correct 
some  imperfection  of  his  speech,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
putting  pebbles  in  his  mouth  ;  and  there  are  many  persons 
who  stammer  when  they  speak,  but  who  are  known  to 
sing  without  any  impediment. 

The  effect  of  lozenges  in  subduing  some  coughs  is,  I  am 
inchned  to  believe,  to  be  attributable  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  mouth  being  kept  shut  involuntarily  whilst  the  lozenge 
is  retained  in  the  mouth,  and  thus  inspiration  is  earned  on 
alone  through  the  nostrils.  Neither  is  it  at  all  improbable 
that,  in  some  of  those  persons  suffering  with  pulmonary 
affections  who  have  derived  benefit  from  using  the  respirator, 
the  reUef  has  been  obtained  by  the  inspirations  being  made 
chiefly  through  the  nostrils. 

ArLans,  also,  whose  avocations  reqmre  them  make 
„eat  muscular  efforts,  are  in  the  habit  of  tymg  a  belt  tightly 
round  their  waists,  thus  preventing  too  great 
7the  chest  ;  and  when  the  sailor  prepares  himself  for 
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battle^  in  order  the  more  powerfully  to  exert  himsQlf  at  the 
guns,  he  ties  a  handkerchief  firmly  round  his  waist,  by 
which,  during  the  excitement  of  the  fight  as  well  as  from 
the  powerful  muscular  exertions  which  he  is  compelled  to 
make,  the  movements  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  are  con- 
fined within  certain  limits,  and  he  is  prevented  from  making 
such  full  inspirations  as  would  disturb  the  balance  of  the 
circulation  in  his  chest. 

The  pernicious  effects  of  violent  exercise  on  the  circula-  Nicety  of 
tion,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  avoiding  them,  are  well  under- 
stood by  those  who  professedly  train  persons  for  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  hence  it  is  by  them  considered  a  great  nicety 
in  the  process  of  training  never  to  allow  pulmo- cardiac  con- 
gestion to  be  carried  so  far  as  to  render  the  thoracic  viscera 
unable  to  remove  without  difficulty,  whenever  the  muscular 
exertions  which  produce  the  congestion  have  ceased,  all 
surplus  blood  from  the  pulmonary  vessels.  For  when  atten- 
tion has  not  been  paid  to  this  circumstance,  and  when  from 
anover-distention  of  the  air-cells  the  congestion  has  exceeded 
certain  limits,  an  embarrassment  in  breathing  continues,  and 
which,  in  some  instances,  prevents  the  person  from  fol- 
lowing such  exercises  even  throughout  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

The  same  phenomena  may  be  observed  in  those  in  whom 
congestion  is  caused  from  having  made  any  violent  exertion 
to  which  they  are  not  accustomed,  and  who  continue  ever 
afterwards  to  suffer  from  a  disturbance  in  the  thoracic  cir- 
culation. The  observations,  however,  which  I  have  to  make 
on  this  subject  will  be  introduced  more  appropriately  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  pernicious  eflfects  of  violent  exercise 
on  the  respiratory  and  circulating  apparatus. 

nenomena  connected  with  the  Respiratory  and  Circulating 

Organs. 

There  are  many  important  phenomena,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, wh,ch  I  am  persuaded  will  admit  of  a  satisfactory 
explanation,  now  that  the  intimate  connection  between  the 
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Unsatisfac- 
tory result  of 
experiments 
on  animals. 


Certain  acts 
of  the 
economy 
never  jet 
explained. 


f  unctions  of  the  heart  and  respiratory  apparatus  has  been 
pointed  out, — phenomena  which,  although  they  are  constantly 
taking  place,  yet  the  purposes  which  they  are  intended  to 
serve  in  the  animal  economy  have  not  hitherto  been  contem- 
plated, far  less  satisfactorily  explained. 

It  would  have  undoubtedly  been  well  for  medical  science 
had  physiologists,  in  place  of  exhausting  their  imaginations 
in  contriving  fruitless  and  contradictory  experiments,  and 
torturing  innumerable  living  animals,  been  satisfied  with 
observing  the  various  phenomena  which  are  constantly  de- 
veloping themselves  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  body,  and 
had  they  watched  with  equal  care  the  various  changes  which 
these  undergo  in  diseases.  Indeed,  it  is  surprising  that  the 
different  instinctive  acts  of  the  economy  of  which  I  am  about 
to  treat,  and  which  are  constantly  taking  place  before  us, 
should  not  have  long  ago  led  physiologists  to  consider  for 
what  purposes,  and  to  investigate  how,  such  various  acts 
were  produced ;  for,  on  a  little  reflection,  it  must  have  ap- 
peared that  the  uniformity  and  the  similarity  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  always  developed  would  have 
led  to  some  explanation  of  their  effects  and  of  their  influence 
upon  the  system. 

In  pursuing  this  subject,  we  shall  find  that  similar  beau- 
tiful provisions  to  those  which  the  economy  possesses  for 
preserving  and  restoring  parts  of  the  body  that  have  been 
injured  or  destroyed,  are  also  wisely  provided  for  restoring 
and  sustaining  the  functions  of  organs  or  systems  of  organs 
when  they  have  been  deranged,— all  which  may,  indeed,  be 
considered  as  so  many  proofs  of  a  vis  conservatrix  natura. 
When,  for  example,  the  bronchi  are  irritated  by  a  particle  of 
dust,  we  observe  that  there  is  an  immediate  exudation  of 
mucus,  and  a  violent  cough  to  expel  the  extraneous  sub- 
stance. And  if  a  mote  falls  into  the  eye,  there  immediately 
follow  profuse  lachrymation  and  sneezing,  by  which  it  is 
expelled  j  or,  if  anything  offensive  is  taken  into  the  stomach, 
there  soon  follow  sickness  and  vomiting.  So,  in  like  manner, 
we  shall  find  that,  whenever  the  circulation  in  the  heart  is. 
disturbed,  either  by  physical  or  moral  causes,  changes  take 
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place  instinctively  in  the  functions  of  the  respiratory  appa- 
ratus  by  which  the  healthy  condition  of  the  circulation  is 
again  restored. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  laughing,  crying,  weeping,  These  acts 
sobbing,  sighing,  coughing,  sneezing,  hiccup,  and  vomiting 
are  all  acts  which  are  resorted  to  by  the  economy  in  order 
to  eflFect  certain  changes  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  heart  for  some  essential  purpose.  I  shall  also  endeavour 
to  explain  how  certain  sensations  in  the  head,  such  as  the 
giddiness  felt  from  swinging,  turning  round  rapidly,  or  from 
sudden  alterations  in  the  position  of  the  body,  sounds  in  the 
ears,  false  images  before  the  eyes,  and  sea-sickness,  depend 
upon  the  function  of  respiration,  and  are  prevented  in  certain 
individuals  by  a  power  which  they  possess,  or  which  they 
may  have  acquired,  of  modifying  respiration. 

For  each  of  these  purposes,  however,  to  which  I  have  they  restore  a 
alluded,  it  will  be  found  that  only  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Sion'''''"- 
respiratory  apparatus  is  more  especially  employed.  Thus, 
full  inspirations  are  made  in  order  to  relieve  the  head,  be- 
cause they  accelerate  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  to  the 
right  heart.    Deep  expirations  will  relieve  the  left  heart  of 
any  superabundant  quantity  of  blood  which  it  may  contain 
and  they  will  also  aid  the  transit  of  the  systemic  blood  along 
the  great  arterial  trunks.   The  musculo- cardiac  fvinction  y^ill 
at  all  times,  by  impeding  the  transit  of  the  blood  in  some 
arteries,  increase  its  quantity  within  the  left  ventricle,  when 
the  heart  is  required  to  act  with  additional  vigour ,  whilst 
the  pulmo-cardiac  function  will,  by  regulating  the  quantity  of 
wood  m  the  heart,  prevent  congestion,  and  ward  off  the 
pernicious  effects  of  any  irregularity  in  its  supply  of  blood 

By  modifying,  therefore,  the  inspirations  and  expirations, 
th  pu,„,onary  vessels  at  the  same  time  being  capable  of  re- 

ilseir  ""'"'^^        P^^-'-  how  the 

can- :  "  ^^^^^^^P*^^ 

"rgans  of  respiration. 
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Let  US  consider  these  phenomena  separately,  and  as  they 
present  themselves  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  system,  which 
will  prepare  us  afterwards  to  examine  the  various  modifica- 
tions which  they  undergo  in  the  diseases  of  the  thoracic 
viscera  ;  for  it  could  not  be  expected  that  a  rational  expla- 
nation could  have  been  given  of  the  diseased  changes  in 
the  function  of  any  organ  until  the  phenomena  of  its  healthy 
state  had  been  investigated. 

The  movements  of  the  chest  which  take  place  during  fits 
of  laughter,  and  likewise  in  the  acts  of  crying,  weeping,  sob- 
bing, and  sighing,  we  shall  find  are  all  resorted  to  by  the 
system,  in  order  to  effect  alterations  in  the  quantity  of  blood 
both  in  the  lungs  and  heart,  when  the  circulation  has  been 
deranged  by  mental  emotions. 
Laughter-  The  deep  inspirations  and  the  short  and  frequent  expira- 
th?c?rc«ia-"  tions  made  in  the  act  of  laughing  have  a  direct  influence  on 
the  heart,  increasing  the  quantity  of  blood  within  its  cavities 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  quantity  within  them  is  increased 
by  muscular  contractions. 

This  condition  of  the  heart,  as  might  be  anticipated,  varies 
according  to  the  violence  and  duration  of  the  paroxysms 
of  laughter.    When  these  are  moderate  the  mind  is  only  ex- 
hilarated, or,  to  use  a  common  expression,  "the  heart  be- 
comes joyful but,  if  laughing  be  prolonged  beyond  certain 
limits,  a  series  of  effects  more  or  less  injurious  frequently 
supervene.    Pain  in  the  cardiac  region  and  headache  then 
come  on,  and,  if  the  paroxysm  be  immoderate,  the  quantity 
of  blood  propelled  into  the  brain  is  so  greatly  increased,  that 
the  intellectual  powers  become  excited,  and  sometimes  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  cause  their  temporary  aberration.  Even 
convulsions  follow  immoderate  fits  of  laughter;  and  I  have 
known  death  take  place  from  excessive  laughter  caused  by 
titillation     A  young  woman  was  induced  to  creep  under  a 
S    nd  whel  secured  in  that  position,her  feet  were  ticMed 
by  ;ne  of  her  companions,  and  such  was  the  violence  of  the 
pLoxysm  of  laughter  which  it  produced,  that  convulsiox. 
supervened,  which  terminated  fatally.  And  we  are  told  that 
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Petro  Aritius  died  of  a  fit  of  laughter  on  hearing;  of  the  Mariotii'« 

.   ^  f  ,  .      .  .      ,  ^  *  Italy,  vol.  ii. 

infamy  oi  his  sister  ! 

A  disturbed  action  of  the  heart  is  usually  observed  in 
those  affected  with  hysteria,  which  may  account  for  the  pa- 
roxysms of  laughter,  the  hiccup,  and  many  of  the  more 
remarkable  pathological  phenomena  which  are  characteristic 
of  that  disease.  A  lady,  of  a  nervous  temperament,  always 
had,  when  a  fit  of  laughter  was  prolonged  beyond  a  certain 
time,  a  regular  hysterical  paroxysm. 

Laughter,  indeed,  greatly  disturbs  a  heart  which  is  already  Effects  of 
disordered.  This  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  a  person  who  dTsfasld  "° 
had  a  disease  of  the  heart,  and  who  never  could  indulge  in 
laughing  without  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  by  which 
it  was  followed  causing  violent  headache.  And  a  youth, 
who  was  recovering  from  a  disorder  in  the  heart,  on  re- 
porting his  progress,  observed  that  the  symptoms  had 
been  much  aggravated  in  consequence  of  having  laughed 
violently  the  day  previously— an  eflfect  of  laughing  which  he 
had  often  before  experienced. 

There  is  a  laughter  that  accompanies  rage,  indignation.  The  sardonic 
and  delirium,  and  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  effects 
of  the  apium  risus,  a  herb  of  Sardinia,  has  been  called  the 
risus  sardonicus.  "  Sardinia,"  says  Solinus,  "  produces  a  herb 
which  has  this  singular  property,  that,  whilst  it  destroys 
whoever  eats,  it  so  contracts  the  features,  particularly  the 
mouth,  into  a  grin,  as  to  make  the  sufferer  to  appear  to  die 
laughing." 

Crying,  which  consists  in  a  succession  of  violent  and  long-  crjin.-it, 
protracted  expirations,  will  have  the  effect,  by  diminishing  Sluon''"' 
the  circulation  in  the  pulmonary  arteries,  of  unloading  the 
left  heart  and  large  arteries  of  any  surplus  quantity  of  blood 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  heart  having  been  disturbed 
whether  by  moral  causes  or  from  bodily  pain :  hence  the  relief 
which  those  who  suffer  mental  affliction  or  bodily  pain  derive 
^rom  crying-an  act  which  is  resorted  to  throughout  the 

Iffects  of'^ain       "^"^  ^'""^  ^^^^'^"^ 

From  the  same  cause  arise  the  great  languor  in  the  circu- 
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iiurtfui  cf-    lation,  and  even  the  pernicious  eflfects,  which  have  so  often 

fects  of  not 

crying.        been  known  to  follow  the  endurance  of  severe  bodily  pain 
without  crying.    A  man  who  made  no  signs  of  great  suffer- 

Cooper.        ing  during  a  military  flogging  dropped  down  lifeless. 

We  see  many  examples  of  crying  in  hysterical  women,  and 
the  screams  which  are  made  from  fear  or  from  mental  agony 
must  have  a  powerful  influence  in  unloading  a  congested  heart. 

Effects  of  the      The  cries  of  the  infant  which  are  made  at  the  moment  of 

criPS  of  the 

infant.         its  birth  

"  The  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook  no  pain" — 

Bybon — 

as  the  poet  has  well  remarked,  have  a  great  influence  on  the 
circulation,  the  violent  expirations  powerfully  contributing  to 
propel  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary  vessels,  then  only  for 
the  first  time  called  on  to  perform  their  functions  ;  and  the 
salutary  influence  of  the  cry  is  so  well  known  to  nurses,  that 
it  is  their  common  practice,  when  they  have  tied  the  umbi- 
lical chcx-d,  or  immediately  before  doing  so,  to  give  the  infant 
a  "smack,"  or  to  sprinkle  some  cold  water  upon  the  face,  in 
order  to  make  it  cry  ! 

"  When  the  child  is  born,"  John  Bell  has  observed,  "  the 
function  of  the  placenta  declines  exactly  in  proportion  as 
that  of  the  lungs  strengthens.  If  the  child  do  not  breathe 
freely,  the  chord  will  continue  to  beat,  the  placenta  still  con- 
tinuing to  perform  the  function  of  the  lungs  ;  but  when  the 
child  begins  to  cry  freely,  the  pulse  of  the  chord  and  function 
of  the  placenta  at  once  cease.  If  the  child  breathe  freely, 
but  yet  do  not  cry,  and  you  tie  the  chord,  it  is  instantly 
forced  to  cry  for  a  fuller  breath  !  and,  if  a  rash  person  tie 
the  chord  prematurely  when  the  child  neither  cries  nor 
breathes,  he  thus  cuts  off  the  function  of  the  placenta  before 
see  the  Ana-  the  function  of  the  luugs  is  cstabhshed,  and  often  the  child 

tninv  of  llie     .    ,  , 

HuiiianBody.  IS  lOSt.  . 

weeping-its      Weeping,  also,  which  consists  in  irregular  respiration 
SZ^'  either  with  or  without  crying,  is  an  effort  or  voluntary  act 
'    made  to  facilitate  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  reheve 

that  congestion  in  the  heart  which  is   caused  by  grief. 

"Weeping,"  observes Hallcr,  "begins  with  a  full  inspiration. 
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after  which  follow  short  expirations  and  inspirations.  It  is 
finished  by  a  deep  expiration,  and  immediately  followed  by  a 
deep  inspiration." 

Hence  arise  the  baneful  efifects,  and  the  sensation  of  fair 
ness,  "the  fulness  of  heart,"  and  even  of  pain  in  the  cardiac 
region,  so  frequently  experienced  by  those  who  have  not  wept 
when  the  mind  has  been  greatly  agitated. 

Sighing  appears  also  to  be  a  movement  employed  by  Nature  and  of  sob- 
to  relieve  the  heart  from  congestion.  The  full  inspirations  sighing, 
which  are  made  in  sighing,  by  withdrawing  the  venous 
blood  from  the  head,  will  assist  in  restoring  the  balance  of 
the  circulation,  both  within  the  head  and  chest,  when  it  has 
been  destroyed  by  some  v^iolent  mental  emotion  or  bodily 
pain. 

"  He  sighed  a  sigh  so  porteous  arid  profound,  as  it 
Did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bidk,  and  end  his  being." 

Shakspear. 

The  influence  of  vomiting  on  the  circulation  ought  likewise  Effects  of 
to  be  noticed,  as  an  instinctive  act  employed  by  the  economy,  tTclrcuia- 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  substances  pernicious 
to  the  stomach,  but  also  for  assisting  the  left  heart  and  large 
vessels  to  propel  the  systemic  blood  when  the  capillary  circu. 
lation  especially  has  been  disturbed.  The  same  expulsatory 
effort  which  removes  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  along  with 
the  pressure  o%j^e  abdominal  pajrietes  and  the  collapse  of 
the  walls  of  the  chest,  which  take  place  during  vomiting, 
must  also  have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  circulating  ap-' 
paratus,  and,  consequently,  spontaneous  vomiting  is  resorted 
to  by  the  system,  for  the  reUef  of  some  diseases  depending 
upon  or  caused  by  a  disturbance  in  the  circulation. 

In  the  Asiatic  cholera,  wherein  the  blood,  from  a  preter-  intheAsiatic 
natural  degree  of  viscidity,  cannot  be  circulated  with  its 
usual  facility,  the  disease  is  often  accompanied  with  vomit- 
ing, and  it  is  well  known,  when  spontaneous  vomiting  does 
WiJtr'  f^'*  '"^"'^'^  ^"  ^^^^"g  circulation  of  the 
Zf  f       .  '''''  P"*'^"*  ^'^"^^^"y  recovers  from 

that  formidable  malady  ;  and  the  good  effects  of  artificially 
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producing  vomiting  in  the  treatment  of  cholera 
established. 

There  are  likewise  many  febrile  diseases  wherein  the 
effects  of  vomiting  are  equally  manifest ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  relief  which  the  act  of  vomiting  afiFords  in 
such  ailments  does  not  arise  from  the  evacuation  of  any 
noxious  contents  from  the  stomach,  but  by  producing  an 
almost  immediate  change  in  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
capillary  system. 

The  nausea  which  precedes  the  act  of  vomiting,  by  dimi- 
nishing the  movements  of  the  heart,  must  also  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  remedial 
effects  of  emetics,  and  it  has  usually  been  observed,  that  an 
emetic  which  causes  a  protracted  nausea  is  often  a  more 
effectual  remedy,  in  some  diseases,  than  one  which  pro- 
duces speedy  vomiting.  In  the  use  of  emetics  it  is,  there- 
fore, essential  to  discriminate  whether  it  be  requisite  merely 
to  evacuate  the  stomach  of  its  pernicious  contents,  or  to  act 
on  the  disordered  organs  of  circulation. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  vomiting  frequently  takes 
place  whilst  a  person  is  recovering  from  syncope,  being  then 
resorted  to  by  the  vis  conservatrix  in  order  to  assist  in  re- 
storing the  vigour  of  the  languid  circulation. 

The  fits  of  vomiting  which  accompany  sea -sickness  likewise 
produce  temporary  relief,  by  withdrawing  venous  blood  from 
the  head ;  but,  as  I  shall  subsequently  pifct  out,  no  per- 
manent relief  can  be  obtained  from  sea-sickness  until  the 
person  acquires  a  power  of  modifying  his  respiration. 

The  sickness  and  vomiting  which  so  frequently  accom- 
pany pregnancy  will,  in  all  probability,  be  also  found  to 
depend  on  a  disturbance  in  the  circulation,  and  may  explam 
the  decided  relief  which  is  derived  from  the  abstraction  of 
small  quantities  of  blood  from  the  arm  under  such  circum- 

What  I  have  said  regarding  vomiting  applies  also  to 
coughing :  the  act  of  coughing  being  resorted  to  by  the  system, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  pernicious  secretions  from 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  lungs,  and  likewise  for  restormg 
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the  thoracic  circulation  when  that  has  been  disturbed. 
Hence  the  various  coughs  and  paroxysms  of  coughing  which 
accompany  diseases  of  the  heart.  A  young  lady  was  subject  (Case.) 
to  a  cough  for  several  years,  which  was  always  caused  by 
laughter,  and  which  came  on  in  paroxysms  so  loud  as  to  be 
heard  in  distant  rooms  of  her  dwelling. 

Sneezing  is   by  no  means  an  uncommon   act  in   dis-  and  of 

,     T_  r    1     1  X    .  sneezing, 

turbances  ot  the  heart.  It  is  an  instinctive  act,  like  that  of 
coughing  and  vomiting,  and  is  not  only  an  effort  made  to 
remove  hurtful  substances  from  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  but 
is  also  resorted  to  by  the  system  for  restoring  the  circulation, 
when  that  has  been  disturbed. 

By  paroxysms  of  sneezing  the  violent  expirations  increase 
the  velocity  of  the  circulation,  and  drive  the  blood  to  the 
head,  often  causing  hemorrhage  from  the  over-distention  of 
the  vessels  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  in  like  manner  as 
a  paroxysm  of  coughing  causes  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs 
when  there  has  been  pulmo-cardiac  congestion. 

There  appears  to  be  an  intimate  connection  or  sympathy 
between  the  heart  and  the  organ  of  smell,  certain  odorous 
substances  having  a  great  influence  on  the  heart's  action  3  and 
the  power  which  sternutatories  have  in  restoring  the  vigour  sympathy 
of  the  heart  during  a  fit  of  syncope,  and  in  asphyxia,  is  well  nolrand'"' 
known.  ^^art. 

The  phenomena  of  disease  further  illustrate  this  sym- 
pathy between  the  organ  of  smell  and  the  heart.  A  youth,  case, 
whose  circulation  was  disordered,  and  who  was  subject  to 
violent  paroxysms  of  convulsions,  sometimes  had  the 
strongest  desire  to  take  snufF,  with  which  he  used  to  fill  his 
nostrils  most  greedily ;  and  the  effect  of  which  was  always 
to  excite  a  paroxysm  of  his  disease. 

A  young  man  suffered  severely  from  a  malady  of  his  heart,  case, 
and,  during  nine  years  that  he  was  afflicted  by  it,  every  few 
days,  and  sometimes  every  day,  his  nose  bled,  from  which 
spontaneous  hemorrhage  he  always  experienced  more  or  less 

likf^LTto?''^'       ^  '^^'^'^  inspiration,  seems  Effects  of 

iiKewise  to  be  an  act  connected  with  some  disturbance  in  the  "^^t 
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circulation  of  the  blood  within  the  thorax.  It  is  usually- 
preceded  by  a  paroxysm  of  laughter,  and  the  short  violent 
inspirations  which  form  the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
hiccup  will  assist  in  unloading  the  left  heart  wherein  the 
blood  has  been  congested.  A  gentleman  had  an  immoderate 
fit  of  laughter  which  lasted  upwards  of  an  hour,  and  after  it 
had  ceased  it  was  succeeded  by  a  violent  hiccup,  which  con- 
tinued several  hours  and  caused  great  uneasiness  in  the  chest, 
which  required  the  application  of  leeches  and  the  internal 
use  of  antimony  to  relieve. 

Hiccup  is  also  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  dying,  and  it  is  a 
striking  symptom  in  fatal  strangulation  of  the  intestine. 

Modifications  likewise  take  place  in  the  duration  of  the 
inspirations  and  expirations  when  a  person  makes  any  very 
powerful  but  short  muscular  effort,  such  as  to  run,  leap,  or 
raise  a  very  heavy  weight.  In  running  a  match,  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  yards,  or  in  leaping,  the  exertion  is  accom- 
plished during  the  period  of  one  inspiration,  and  the  long 
inspiration  made  by  a  pavior  or  blacksmith,  whilst  raising 
the  hammer  of  great  weight,  is  always  followed  by  a  violent 
expiration  accompanied  with  a  deep  and  audible  sigh ;  the 
effect  of  which  is,  by  restoring  the  balance  of  the  circulation, 
to  prevent  congestion  within  the  lungs  and  heart. 

It  is  from  a  want  of  this  power  of  adjustment  or  co- 
operation in  the  respiratory  and  circulating  organs  that 
we  can  explain  how  certain  individuals  suffer  from  sea- 
sickness. WoUaston  observed,  that,  in  those  who  did  not 
suffer  sickness  at  sea,  their  respiration  was  altered.  In 
waking  from  very  disturbed  sleep,  he  found  that  his  aspira- 
tions were  not  made  with  the  accustomed  uniformity,  but 
were  interrupted  by  irregular  pauses,  with  an  appearance  of 
watching  for  some  favourable  opportunity  to  make  the  suc- 
ceeding effort,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  act  of  inspiration  were 
in  some  manner  to  be  guided  by  the  tendency  of  the  vessel 
to  pitch  with  an  uneasy  motion. 

"After  I  had  been  harassed,"  observed  that  ingenious 
philosopher,  "by  sea-sickness  for  some  days,  and  had  in 
vain  attempted  to  account  for  the  difference  between  the 
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inexperienced  passenger  and  those  around  him  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  sea,  I  imperceptibly  acquired  some  power  of 
resisting  its  effects,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  observe  a 
peculiarity  in  my  mode  of  respiration  evidently  connected 
with  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  but  of  which,  in  my  enfeebled 
state,  I  was  unable  to  Investigate  either  the  cause  or  conse- 
quence. In  waking  from  a  state  of  very  disturbed  sleep,  I 
found  that  my  aspirations  were  not  taken  with  the  accus- 
tomed uniformity,  but  were  interrupted  by  irregular  pauses, 
with  an  appearance  of  watching  for  some  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  making  the  succeeding  effort,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  act  of  inspiration  were  in  some  manner  to  be  guided  by 
the  tendency  of  the  vessel  to  pitch  with  an  uneasy  motion, 

"  The  mode  by  which  I  afterwards  conceived  that  this  ac- 
tion could  primarily  affect  the  system  was  by  its  influence  on 
the  motion  of  the  blood  ;  for,  at  the  same  instant  that  the 
chest  is  dilated  for  the  reception  of  air,  its  vessels  become 
also  more  open  for  the  reception  of  the  blood,  so  that  the 
return  of  blood  from  the  head  is  more  free  than  at  any  other 
period  of  a  complete  respiration.  On  the  contrary,  by  the 
act  of  expelling  air  from  the  lungs,  the  ingress  of  blood  is  so 
far  obstructed,  that,  when  the  surface  of  the  brain  is  exposed 
by  the  trepan,  a  successive  turgescence  and  subsidence  of 
the  brain  is  seen  in  alternate  motions  with  the  different  states  see  Phiios. 
of  the  chest."  ^""s- 1815. 

These  views  of  the  cause  of  sea-sickness  accord  with  the  Modes  of  rc. 
means  which  are  usually  resorted  to  for  its  relief.    One  of  slSs 
these  IS  to  place  the  body  in  such  a  position  that  the  weight 
of  the  column  of  blood  in  the  head  will  be  diminished  as 
much  as  possible  during  the  "  pitching"  of  the  ship  •  and 
this  may  be  effected  by  the  horizontal  position,  and  also  by  bytheposi- 
placirig  the  head  near  to  the  centre  of  the  ship.  boTy"^""* 

The  other  mode  of  warding  off  sea-sickness  is  by  resorting 
to  those  means  which  modify  the  respiration,  and  by  which 
prrvlnteT  ^'''^'^  ''''  ^'""^  """"^       concomitant  vomiting  are 

of?voSr"'"'*'"°^*'"^'^^^**'^^*'y  ™""dthe  waist,  byn.ltin. 
of  avo.dmg  conversation,  and  of  keeping  the  mouth  shut,  i^^"-^ 
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which  those  who  ran  races  readily  accomphsh  simply  by 
having  a  small  pebble,  or  such  like-substance,  constantly  in 
their  mouths,  all  assist,  by  limiting  the  expansion  of  the 
parietes  of  the  chest,  to  regulate  the  breathing  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is  preserved  in 
all  the  different  motions  and  positions  of  the  vessel. 

The  disagreeable  effects  of  the  motion  of  a  ship,  by  dis- 
turbing the  circulation  of  the  blood,  I  have  repeatedly 
known  to  occur  in  an  aggravated  degree  in  persons  who 
have  been  affected  with  some  disease  of  the  heart.  Such 
individuals  suffered  from  sea-sickness  not  only  with  unusual 
severity,  but  had  also  many  uneasy  sensations  continue, 
more  particularly  that  of  the  ship's  motion,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  even  for  weeks  after  having  come  on  shore. 

Those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  travel  rapidly  in  a  car- 
riage or  on  a  railroad  are  also  apt  to  sufifer  from  giddiness, 
or  some  unpleasant  feelings  in  the  head,  during  a  journey  ; 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  uneasy  sensations  and  feel- 
ings of  the  motion  of  the  carriage  continue  for  several  days 
in  those  who  have  had  some  affection  of  the  heart.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  all  these  motions 
will  produce  exhilarating  effects  on  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  them,  and  who  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  health. 

On  a  similar  adjustment  of  the  respiratory  and  circulating 
organs  consists  the  art  of  diving.    The  power  of  remaining 
under  water  depends  on  the  diver,  previously  to  immersion, 
inspiring  the  greatest  quantity  of  air  which  the  lungs  can 
contain,  without  the  distention  of  the  air-cells  being  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  interrupt  the  circulation  through  the  pulmo- 
nary capillaries.    Thus  he  can  remain  under  water  till  the 
air  which  has  been  inspired  is  no  longer  fitted  for  the  arte- 
rialisation  of  the  blood ;  whereas  a  person  who  has  not,  from 
experience,  acquired  such  a  power  of  adjusting  the  thoracic 
viscera  cannot  remain  mder  water,  from  the  feeling  of  suf- 
focation immediately  succeeding  submersion,  which  is  caused 
by  congestion  of  blood  within  the  pulmonary  vessels. 

In  those  animals  which  can  remain  under  water  a  consi- 
derable time,  and  in  the  class  of  amphibia,  we  find  that  there 
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are  peculiarities  of  structure  contrived  either  to  avert  pul- 
monary congestion  or  to  supply  the  lungs  with  an  extra 
quantity  of  air.  Thus,  in  the  otter  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  ttf^  ""^r 
enlarged  and  tortuous,  so  that  when  the  animal  is  under 
water  that  vein  receives  a  portion  of  the  returning  blood, 
and  retains  it  until  respiration  is  again  performed  and  the 
pulmonary  circulation  is  established ;  and  this  animal  also 
has  an  immense  network  of  subcutaneous  veins  which  will 
contribute  to  perform  the  same  office.  In  some  reptiles  the  i?  some  rep- 
trachea  where  it  enters  the  lungs  forms  capacious  vesicles 
which  serve  as  a  reservoir,  enabling  the  animal  to  remain 
under  water  as  long  as  the  air  which  they  contain  is  sufficient 
for  the  arterialisation  of  the  blood. 

Swinging  must  hkewise  have  the  effect  of  alternatelv 

.    Effect  of 

creasmg  and  diramishmg  the  pressure  of  the  blood  within  thecircuia- 
the  head  according  to  the  differences  in  the  weight  of  its 
column  in  the  various  attitudes  which  the  body  assumes 
when  rising  and  falling  in  the  swing.  Whilst  the  head  is 
ascending  there  will  be  little  or  no  change  in  the  degree  of 
pressure  which  is  made  upon  the  brain,  as  far  at  least  as  any 
alteration  in  the  weight  of  the  blood's  column  is  concerned  ; 
but  when  the  feet  ascend  and  the  head  is  placed  downwards! 
then  a  column  of  blood  will  press  upon  the  brain  with  a 
gravity  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  extremities  and 
depression  of  the  head. 

Such  increase  of  pressure  on  the  brain  is  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  giddiness  which  many  experience  in 
swmgmg,  whilst  those  who  do  not  suffer  uneasy  feelings 
avoid  them  by  an  involuntary  effort  in  breathing,  by  which 
the  action  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  modified  ;  for,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  a  certain  adjustment  in  the  inspira- 
tions withdraws  venous  blood  from  the  brain  at  the  moment 
when  the  column  of  arterial  blood  is  such  as  to  exercise  upon 

rZT^^'T""'"""-  ^"^'^g^^g        of  turning 

round  rapidly  upon  the  circulation  may  explain  the  benefit 

•  Trot  T  °^  '"'"^         °f  by  employ- 

ing rotatory  motions. 

In  the  same  manner  we  can  account  for  the  power  which 
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lance  of  the  ^ 

circulation  is  tumblers  and  actors  on  the  stage,  without  suffering  giddiness 

preaerved  in  -i    i  r  •  j 

different pos-  or  headache.    The  balance  or  the  circulation  in  such  varied 
positions  of  the  body  is  preserved  by  the  inspirations  and 
expirations  being  so  modified  that  no  surplus  quantity  of 
blood  is  permitted  to  go  to  the  head,  but  finds  a  receptacle 
in  the  pulmonary  vessels. 
andmodi8ed      Contrasted  with  the  uneasy  feelings  experienced  in  men 
the"i^abit°s  of  from  changes  of  posture  or  unusual  motions  of  the  body,  it 
diffe, ent  ani-      interesting  to  observe  the  perfections  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  circulating  organs  of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  that 
enable  them  to  perform  the  various  movements  which  their 
habits  and  necessities  require.    The  rapid  motions  and 
varying  positions  of  the  body  of  those  which  live  on  trees 
or  amongst  rocks,  the  flight  of  birds,  the  habits  of  amphi- 
bious animals,  all  require  certain  peculiarities  in  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  the  respiratory  and  circulating  organs, 
which  are  not  necessary  for  the  human  species, 
suhject  con-      Having  endeavoured  to  point  out  that  the  pulmo-cardiac 
and  musculo -cardiac  functions,  along  with  the  influence  which 
respiration  exercises  on  the  circulation,  unfold  the  means 
which  Nature  employs  for  supplying  at  all  times  the  heart 
with  a  requisite  quantity  of  blood,  as  well  as  for  preventing 
those  congestions  to  which  the  thoracic  viscera  are  con- 
stantly exposed,  it  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  that  a 
knowledge  of  these  functions  will  enable  us  to  account  for 
many  phenomena  in  the  diseases  of  the  thoracic  viscera 
which  have  hitherto  been  inexplicable.    Indeed,  in  almost 
every  affection  of  the  heart  we  shall  find  the  function  of 
respiration  more  or  less  disturbed,  the  diseases  of  the  heart 
influencing  the  functions  of  the  lungs,  inasmuch  as  the  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs  alter  the  condition  of  the  heart. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark,  that  it  is  by  the  musculo- 
cardiac,pulmo-cardiac,  and  veno-pulmonary  functions  comhmed, 
and  also  the  influence  of  the  inspirations  and  expirations 
variously  modified,  by  which  the  respiratory  organs  can 
under  all  circumstances  alter  the  supply  of  blood,  not  only 
to  the  heart  and  lungs,  but  also  to  the  brain  and  spinal 
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chord  ;  and,  therefore,  when  we  extend  our  pathological 
researches  to  their  various  phenomena,  we  must  always  keep 
in  mind  the  influence  and  dependence  which  the  functions 
of  these  three  vital  organs,  the  tripod  of  life,  have  on  each 
other,  and  that,  for  duly  regulating  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  it  is  requisite  that  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  heart  and 
the  lungs,  should  constantly  preserve  an  accordance  and  co- 
operation in  all  their  actions,  and  that,  whenever  their 
harmony  is  interrupted,  many  pathological  conditions  super- 
vene, characteristic  of  and  depending  on  irregularities  in  the 
distribution  of  the  vital  fluid. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Influeuce  of 
the  nervous 
system  on  the 
heart ; 


how  ex- 
plained ; 


illustrated  in 
the  effects  of 
the  passions. 


RECIPROCAL    INFLUENCE    OF    THE    HEART    AND  NERVOUS 

SYSTEM. 

Influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  heart;  inflwnce  of  the  heart  on  the 
nervous  system  ;  the  blood  the  chief  cause  of  this  consent;  blood  the  first 
element  of  life  ;  condition  of  the  cerebrospinal  system  modified  by  changes 
in  the  functions  of  the  heart ;  illustrated  in  sleep  and  wakefulness  ;  con- 
flicting theories  of  the  nature  of  sleep  ;  explanation  of  the  author ;  the 
phenomena  that  precede  sleep  diminish  the  vigour  of  the  circulation ;  those 
that  precede  wakefulness  increase  it ;  the  general  circulation  equalised 
during  sleep  ;  the  proportion  of  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  changed  ;  the 
modijications  of  sleep  are  important  symptoms  in  diseases  of  tlie  heart; 
subject  concluded. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  contemplating  the  great  function  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  as  carried  on  by  a  simple  hy- 
drauhc  engine  ;  but,  hke  every  other  apparatus  forming  a 
component  part  of  the  animal  structure,  the  heart  is  under 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  system. 

This  influence  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  on  the  heart 
physiologists  have  accounted  for  by  attributing  the  invo- 
luntary movements  of  the  heart  to  the  branches  which  it 
receives  from  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  whilst  those  of 
the  par  vagum,  from  its  connection  with  the  lungs,  stomach, 
and  all  those  organs  associated  with  the  function  of  respira- 
tion, explain  how  the  action  of  the  heart  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  passions. 

That  the  action  of  the  heart  is  influenced  by  mental 
emotions  is  well  known ;  and  it  must  have  been  this  in- 
fluence, particularly  the  effects  of  joy  and  grief,  which  led 
the  ancients  to  place  the  seat  of  these  passions  in  the  heart, 
and  to  employ  the  word  "Heart"  to  express  the  moral 
sentiments. 
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It  is  said  of  Fontana  that  he  acquired  such  command  over 
the  action  of  his  heart,  that  he  could  accelerate  or  retard  his 
pulse  at  pleasure;  which  points  out  the  influence  of  the 
brain  upon  the  heart ;  and  such  cases  must  have  given  rise 
to  the  opinion  that  the  heart  itself  is  immediately  under  the 
influence  of  the  will. 

The  remarkable  case  of  Colonel  Townsend  has  been  fre- 
quently referred  to,  in  order  to  show  the  influence  of  the 
mind  on  the  action  of  the  heart,  though  the  power  which  he 
possessed  over  it  was  evidently  affected  by  changes  produced 
in  respiration.  A  few  days  before  his  death  he  could  expire 
when  he  pleased,  and,  by  an  effort,  he  could  come  to  life 
again !  "  Before  making  the  experiment  on  the  day  of  his 
death  his  pulse  was  distinct,  though  small  and  thready,  and 
his  heart  had  the  usual  beating.  He  composed  himself  and 
lay  on  his  back  in  a  still  posture  for  some  time.  His  pulse 
sank  gradually,  till  at  last  it  could  not  be  felt  by  the  nicest 
touch  ;  not  the  least  motion  could  be  felt  in  the  heart,  nor 
the  least  soil  of  breath  perceived  on  a  bright  mirror  held  to 
his  mouth ;  not  the  least  symptom  of  life  could  be  perceived 
He  continued  thus  for  half  an  hour;  the  motion  of  the 
heart  was  then  observed  gradually  to  return,  and  he  re- 
covered again,  executed  some  business,  and  died  the  same 
evening." 

Whatever  be  the  influence  which  the  nervous  system  ex- 
ercises on  the  heart,  to  a  much  greater  degree  does  the  heart 
influence  the  nervous  system. 

In  conducting  their  researches,  physiologists  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  duly  considered  the  influence  of  the  heart  on 
the  bram  and  spinal  chord;  but  the  anatomical  facts  which 
have  been  pointed  out  will.  I  am  fully  persuaded,  enable  us 
to  account  for  many  physiological  as  well  as  pathological 
Pb_.,ieh  have  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  in - 

poJed  to  T'^'^H  ''I'"""  P'^""'^^  been  sup- 

bel^een  th''"'  '"^"^^  "P"'^  ^^^^^^^  -^^-h  subsists 
■srcrorr    .  "^^''^"^      ^he  nervous  system 

such  organs  being  supplied  with  nerves  either  from  t^; 


Heart  under 
the  influence 
of  the  will. 


Cheyne's 
"  English 
Malady." 

Influence  of 
the  heart  on 
the  nervous 
system ; 


See  page  38. 
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same  trunks  or  from  anastomosing  branches  of  the  same 


nerves 

and  by  the  That  soms  Organs  are  intimately  associated,  and  that  their 
various  functions  co-operate  with  one  another  in  consequence 
of  direct  nervous  communication,  is  quite  certain  ;  but  there 
is  likewise  another  source  of  consent,  and  this  depends  on 
the  blood.  Of  the  influence  of  the  blood  no  more  striking 
example  can  be  found  than  in  the  heart  and  brain  ;  for,  be- 
sides the  relation  which  is  established  between  these  two  vital 
organs  from  the  intercourse  of  nervous  fibres,  in  an  equal 
and,  perhaps,  even  in  a  far  greater  degree  does  this  co- 
operation depend  on  the  blood.  "  Out  of  the  heart  are  the 
issues  of  life,"  It  is  the  blood  that  forms  the  vital  link  be- 
tween the  heart  and  the  brain.  Indeed,  the  phenomena  of 
life  seem  wholly  to  arise  from  the  impression  which  is  made 
by  the  blood  upon  the  nervous  centres. 

Though  we  do  not  comprehend  what  the  "  mysterious  prin  - 
ciple  of  life "  is,  yet  we  know  that  it  emanates  from  the 
nervous  system  5  and  we  have  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
nervous  energy,  sensorial  power,  or  by  whatever  abstract 
terms  it  may  be  denominated,  depends  on,  and  is  modified 
by,  the  quantity  of  blood,  and  the  regularity  of  its  circulation 
within  the  brain  ;  the  energy  of  the  brain,  like  that  of  other 
organs,  entirely  depending  on  its  supply  of  blood.  No  more, 
indeed,  can  the  brain  perform  its  functions  without  blood, 
than  the  heart  carry  on  the  circulation  without  the  brain. 
T,,  .  th  The  life  of  a  part,  it  may  be  truly  said,  is  far  more  de- 

fir,"  element  ding  on  its  supply  of  blood  than  upon  its  nervous  energy. 
°' A  part  can  Uve  without  nerves,  but  without  blood  it  decays. 

"The  blood  of  it  is  for  the  life  thereof."    The  nervous  sys- 
tem enables  the  lungs  and  the  stomach  to  prepare  the  blood, 
but  the  nervous  system  cannot  do  so,  unless  it  has  itself  a 
Droper  supply  of  the  vital  fluid. 
,  The  dependence  of  the  brain  on  the  blood  for  the  due  per- 

St-v^s  foiance  of  its  functions  is  illustrated  by  the  effects  which 
system  on  the  tor  ^j^^^^.tion  have  in  causing  various  states  of 

m^d  as  watchfulness,  irritability,  and  sopor,  as  well  as  those 
different  shades  of  intellectual  energy  so  remarkable  in  the 
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same  person  at  different  times  j  and  hence  we  shall  find  that 
a  vast  number  of  disturbances  in  the  brain's  functions  en- 
tirely arise  from  disturbances  in  the  circulation,  and  most  of 
these  changes  are  the  effects  of  some  primary  affection  of  the 
heart. 

Of  the  sympathy  between  the  heart  and  nervous  centres  iiiustraiions 
there  is  a  striking  proof  when  the  action  of  the  heart  suffers 
merely  a  temporary  disturbance ;  and  the  phenomena  result- 
ing from  this  consent  have  not  escaped  the  dramatist  when 
delineating  the  effects  of  sudden  mental  emotion: — 

"  A  dizzy  mist  that  swims  before  my  sight, 
A  singing  in  mine  ears  ;  'tis  strange  enough, 
'Tis  slight,  'tis  nothing  worth,  'tis  gone  already." 

Joanna  Baillie. 

Neither  is  the  influence  of  a  temporary  disturbance  in  the 
heart's  action  less  remarkable  on  the  spinal  chord,  illustra- 
tions of  which  are  afforded  in  the  trembling  from  fear,  and 
in  the  involuntary  movements  of  the  limbs  which  so  fre- 
quently accompany  a  state  of  violent  mental  excitement. 

As  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  brain  depends  upon  Functions  of 
the  function  of  the  heart,  the  condition  of  the  cerebro-spinal  "yitem  de-' 
system  must  necessarily  be  modified  by  every  change  in  the  tho"e  of°"e 
heart's  action ;  and  our  endeavours  to  investigate  the  true 
nature  of  these  phenomena  are  of  essential  importance  in 
prosecuting  inquiries  on  the  diseases  of  the  heart ;  for  I  sleep  and 
think  it  will  appear  that  the  aberrations  to  which  sleep  is 
liable,  and  the  various  conditions  of  the  intellectual  powers 
during  wakefulness,  can  all  be  shown  to  be  the  effects  of 
modifications  in  the  functions  of  the  heart,  and  that  these 
changes  in  the  nervous  system  afford  an  addition  to  the 
catalogue  of  symptoms  in  the  heart's  diseases. 

Sleep  and  Wakefulness. 

Of  all  the  conditions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  depend-  The  nature 
ingupon  the  heart,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
Sleep  ;  a  condition  of  that  system  which  is  subject  to  various 
modifications  when  the  functions  of  the  heart  are  disturbed. 

N 
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Natural  and  perfect  sleep  is  one  of  the  most  essential  func- 
tions of  animal  life.  The  mind,  like  the  hody,  has  its  seasons 
of  activity  and  repose ;  and,  whether  one  or  more  of  the 
intellectual  powers  be  wearied,  these  require  rest,  just  as 
happens  with  any  other  part  of  our  physical  frame. 

"  Sleep  doth  nourish  much,  both  for  that  the  spirits  do 
less  spend  the  nourishment  in  sleep,  than  when  living  crea- 
tures are  awake,  and  because  that,  which  is  to  the  present 
purpose,  it  helpeth  to  thrust  out  the  nourishment  into  the 
parts." 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  sleep  is  the  more  important 
when  investigating  the  phenomena  of  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion, as  some  vague  hypotheses  and  most  untenable  theories 
have  been  entertained  on  the  subject  by  eminent  physiolo- 
gists ;  and  until  the  errors  of  such  discrepant  opinions  be 
pointed  out,  and  the  true  nature  of  sleep  be  revealed,  the 
connection  between  the  heart  and  the  brain,  in  the  dis- 
ordered states  of  the  circulation,  cannot  possibly  be  under- 
stood. 

In  order  to  explain  the  influence  of  the  musculo-cardiac 
function  on  the  circulation,  I  selected  the  phenomena  which 
are  developed  in  the  act  of  waking  as  an  excellent  illustration 
of  that  function  of  the  muscular  system  ;  and  I  likewise  en- 
deavoured to  explain  how  aU  the  movements  of  the  body 
which  are  made  when  waking  from  sleep,  such  as  yawning 
and  stretching  the  limbs,  have  the  effect  of  increasmg  the 
vigour  of  the  heart,  and,  consequently,  of  increasing  the 
impetus  of  the  vital  stream  in  the  vessels  of  the  whole 
cerebro- spinal  system. 

No  less  interesting,  or  more  strikingly  illustrative  of  the 
changes  of  the  circulation  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  pro- 
duced by  the  musculo-cardiac  function,  are  those  phenomena 
thi^  tL  place  immediately  before  a  person 
all  these  forming  a  powerful  contrast  m  their  effe  ts 
the  brain  and  spinal  chord  to  those  manifested  when  a  pe  - 
Ton  is  in  the  act  of  waking  ;  for  it  will  be  shown  that 
lenomena  which  precede  sleep  all  combine  to  drmnrsh  th 
■-  force tbe  bear's  action,  and.  consequently,  to  diminish 
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the  supply  of  the  systemic  blood  to  the  brain  ;  whereas  all 
those  phenomena  which  accompany  the  waking  state  con- 
tribute to  invigorate  the  hearty  and,  consequently,  to  increase 
the  flow  of  the  systemic  blood  to  the  nervous  system. 

When  a  person  is  about  to  fall  asleep,  whether  he  be  im-  Phenomena 
pelled  from  mental  fatigue,  from  bodily  exhaustion,  or  from  fie?p  emfme- 
habit,  he  prepares  himself  to  pass  into  that  state,  by  bending 
the  limbs,  and  placing  them  in  those  attitudes,  and  seeking 
such  a  position  for  his  whole  physical  frame,  as  will  relax  the  Eeiaxationof 
greatest  possible  number  of  the  voluntary  muscles.   He  also  muscles, 
loosens,  or  altogether  removes,  his  garments,  so  that  they 
shall  not  cause  any  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  ex- 
tremities.   He  likewise  endeavours  to  prevent  the  organs  of 
hearing  from  being  excited  by  selecting  a  place  of  tranquil- 
lity; and  he  closes  the  eyelids  to  exclude  the  organs  of  vision  AbstracUon 
from  the  excitement  of  external  objects,  as  well  as  from  the  ?4h°'"'""^ 
stimulus  of  light.    "  Sleep,  which  shuns  the  light,  embraces 
darkness,  and  they  lie  down  together  most  lovingly  under 
the  sceptre  of  midnight."  Macnisb. 

Further,  it  may  be  observed  that,  when  passing  from  the  sleep  not 
waking  state  to  sleep,  in  like  manner  as  has  been  shown  suddenly, 
when  passing  from  sleep  to  waking,  the  change  is  not  made 
instantaneously,  but  requires  some  length  of  time.  "  Thus," 
observes  the  illustrious  CuUen,  "when  a  person  is  falling 
asleep,  the  sensibility  is  gradually  diminished  ;  so  that, 
although  some  degree  of  sleep  has  come  on,  slight  im- 
pressions will  excite  sensation  and  bring  back  excitement 
which  the  same,  or  even  stronger,  impressions  will  be  inef- 
ficient to  produce  when  the  state  of  sleep  has  continued 
long,  and  is,  as  we  say,  more  complete.  In  some  members 
It  fails  sooner  than  in  others,  and  it  is  some  time  before  it 
becomes  general  and  considerable  over  the  whole." 

This  circumstance,  that  the  brain  "  does  not  all  at  once 
glide  into  repose,  but  that  its  different  organs  are  necessarily 
hrown  into  that  state-one  dropping  asleep,  then  another, 

ZZl^'  fT  ^"^°^*^°^^rtible  testimony  that  the  brain 
IS  composed  of  a  plurality  of  organs.   And  those  phenomena 
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which  usher  in  sleep  and  waking  are  also  manifested  in 
dreaming,  and  in  all  the  varieties  of  imperfect  sleep,  as  well 
as  in  diseases  of  the  heart ;  for  it  will  be  found  that,  when- 
ever the  action  of  the  heart  is  disturbed,  it  is  not  the  whole 
nervous  system  which  is  influenced  by  the  altered  circula- 
tion, but  only  one  or  more  portions  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
chord. 

Reviewing  all  these  phenomena  which  usher  in  sleep,  we 
accordingly  find  that,  during  calm  and  perfect  slumber,  there 
is  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  force  of  the  heart's  action, 
as  well  as  a  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  its  pulsations, 
and  consequently  there  must  be  a  less  quantity  of  blood 
ejected  by  each  contraction  of  the  left  heart.    All  parts  of 
the  body  will  now  receive  blood  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  arteries  distributed  upon  them  ;  and  none  of  those  dif- 
ferences and  irregularities  of  its  distribution  to  particular 
organs  ever  happen  during  perfect  sleep  which  are  so  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  the  waking  state,  more  especially 
those  changes  which  are  caused  by  the  varied  functions  of 
the  respiratory,  digestive,  and  muscular  systems,  as  well  as 
by  mental  emotions.    So  enfeebled,  indeed,  are  the  powers 
of  life  during  sleep,  from  the  diminished  vigour  of  the  circu- 
lation, that  those  diseases,  the  chief  character  of  which  is 
marked  by  great  debility,  such  as  petechia  and  gangrene, 
usually  first  appear  during  sleep. 

To  these  changes  in  the  general  circulation  must  neces- 
sarily succeed  corresponding  changes  in  the  sensorium,  and 
when  sleep  is  perfect  all  the  cerebral  functions  cease.  "  In 
sleep  there  is  a  suspension  of  animal  life,  and  during  its 
continuance  man  is  under  the  influence  of  organic  life  alone; 
it  is  a  temporary  metaphysical  death,  though  not  an  organic 

one."  ,  c 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  brain  and  organs  of 
circiUation  when  we  pass  from  sleep  to  wakefulness  are  no 
less  important  in  pointing  out  the  true  nature  of  this  func- 
tion than  those  phenomena  by  which  it  is  accompamed. 

Instead  of  means  being  resorted  to  by  the  economy  to 
diminish  the  vigour  of  the  circulation,  as  on  the  approach  of 
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sleep,  changes  of  a  perfectly  opposite  character  take  place  on 
the  approach  of  the  waking  state — changes  which  have  been 
already  shown  to  increase  the  vigour  of  the  heart.  The  mus-  See  page  50 
cular  system,  which,  during  sleep,  had  been  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete repose,  is  now  thrown  into  action,  the  position  of  the 
trunk  of  the  body  is  changed,  and  the  limbs  are  stretched.  In  Organs  of  the 

,.,  brain  awake 

liJte  manner  as,  when  on  the  approach  of  sleep,  one  organ  of  in  succession, 
the  brain  slumbers  after  another,  so  on  waking  one  organ  is 
awoke  after  another,  a  certain  time  being  required  before  all 
the  intellectual  powers  are  revived  ;  and  if  we  are  awoke 
very  suddenly  out  of  a  profound  sleep,  "  our  ideas  are  ex- 
ceedingly confused,  and  it  is  some  time  before  we  can  be 
made  to  comprehend  what  is  said  to  us."  Macnish. 

As  all  the  phenomena  which  precede  sleep  must,  it  is  sleep  the  ef- 
evident,  materiaUy  contribute  to  equalise  the  supply  of  the  nTshed  quan-' 
vital  fluid  to  every  organ,  and  to  every  part  of  the  body,  bioo°d  rn'tht* 
they  must  undoubtedly  have  also  the  effect  of  diminishing,  in 
a  special  manner,  the  supply  of  the  systemic  blood  to  the 
brain  j  and,  consequently,  the  various  modifications  both  of  its  modifica- 
sleep  and  wakefulness  can  be  most  satisfactorily  explained  JoTanT  ™" 
by  contemplating  the  corresponding  changes  which  take  '^'"p'"'"'- 
place  in  the  velocity  of  the  currents  of  the  blood  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  system.    Likewise,  as  all  these  modifications 
of  sleep  must  depend  upon  changes  in  the  action  of  the 
central  organ  of  the  circulation,  so  wiU  each  of  them  become 
important  signs  of  the  state  of  the  heart,  both  in  health  and 
in  disease.    Indeed,  I  may  here  remark,  that  there  are  no 
morbid  phenomena  connected  with  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
which,  when  viewed  conjointly  with  those  manifested  in  the 
other  systems  of  the  economy,  afford  more  unequivocal  symp- 
toms in  disorders  of  the  heart  than  the  various  modifications 
or  sleep. 

The  account  which  I  have  now  given  of  the  nature  of  sleep  sioep-ho. 
ZZj'Tr.  ""^^  confirmation  by  reviewing  those  f^^^'r 

cau  es  which  disturb  or  altogether  prevent  sleep,  and,  like- 
wise,  those  by  which  it  is  promoted. 

sleep,  such  as  drinking  tea  or  coffee,  increase  the  heart's 
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action,  and  will,  consequently,  increase  the  supply  of  arterial 
blood  to  the  brain  :  whilst  those  which  are  employed  to  pro- 
mote sleep  are  such  as  tend  to  subdue  the  action  of  the  heart, 
and  thus  diminish  the  quantity  of  arterial  blood  which  is  sent 
to  the  head.  The  practice  of  immersing  the  feet  in  warm 
water,  to  which  has  been  added  a  stimulating  ingredient,  as 
vinegar,  mustard,  or  common  salt,  disposes  to  sleep  by  dimi- 
nishing the  quantity  of  blood  within  the  head,  and  thus  in- 
creasing the  supply  to  the  extremities.  Sponging  the  body 
with  diluted  vinegar,  spirits,  or  salt  water,  by  producing  a 
glow  on  the  skin,  also  relieves  the  internal  organs  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  blood ;  and  taking  fluids  into  the  stomach  like- 
wise disposes  to  sleep  by  diverting  blood  to  that  organ. 

When  the  intellectual  powers  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of 
excitement,  the  heart's  action  is  often  so  much  increased  that 
sleep  is  interrupted,  if  not  altogether  prevented,  and,  there- 
fore, instead  of  endeavouring  to  sleep  immediately  after  any 
active  mental  employment,  if  the  body  be  kept  for  a  while  in 
a  state  of  repose,  the  excited  vascular  system  will  be  calmed 
and  tranquillised.  This  effect  of  mental  excitement  is  re- 
markable even  in  children,  for  it  may  be  observed  that  when 
a  child  falls  asleep  immediately  after  any  unusual  excitement, 
its  sleep  is  generally  disturbed  and  unrefreshing.  The  judi- 
cious nurse,  therefore,  allows  the  excited  system  to  be  tran- 
quillised before  she  permits  the  child  to  fall  asleep. 

Contrasted  with  watchfulness  or  disturbed  sleep,  is  stupor 
or  an  unnatural  disposition  to  sleep— a  state  caused  by  a 
very  different  condition  of  the  circulation  in  the  brain  to 
that  which  has  just  been  described.  In  place  of  an  increased 
supply  of  arterial  blood— the  cause  of  intellectual  excitement 

 there  is.  in  stupor,  a  congestion  of  venous  blood  within 

the  head,  a  state  wherein  the  veins  are  preternaturaUy  dis- 
tended, analogous  to  the  congestion  so  frequently  occurring 
in  the  veins  of  other  organs,  particularly  those  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera. 

Sleep  is  also  liable  to  other  disturbed  conditions,  most  ot 
which  appear  to  depend  either  directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
state  of  the  circulation  in  the  brain,  the  phenomena  of  which 
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are,  however,  very  different  from  the  excitement  caused  by 
an  increased  supply  of  arterial  blood,  or  from  the  stupor 
produced  by  venous  congestion. 

After  describing  the  sleep  of  health,  an  elegant  writer 
reverses  the  picture  and  paints  with  his  finished  pencil  the 
sleep  of  disease.  "It  is  short,  feverish,  and  unrefreshing, 
disturbed  by  frightful  or  melancholy  dreams.  The  pulse  is 
agitated,  and,  from  nervous  excitation,  there  are  frequent 
startings  and  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  nightmare  press- 
ing hke  an  incarnation  of  misery  upon  the  frame.  Imagi- 
nation, distempered  by  its  connection  with  physical  disorder, 
ranging  along  the  gloomy  confines  of  terror,  holding  com- 
munication with  hell  and  the  grave,  and  throwing  a  dis- 
colouring shade  over  human  life."  Macnish. 

Like  other  functions  of  the  economy,  sleep  may,  therefore, 
be  either  natural  or  diseased,  and,  as  various  changes  to  which 
it  is  liable  may  be  accounted  for  by  changes  in  the  circula- 
tion, the  diflferent  conditions  which  it  presents  will  afford,  as 
has  been  already  said,  important  signs  in  many  diseases  of 
the  heart— irregularities  in  the  venous  circulation  within  the 
head  being  referable  to  those  of  the  right,  and  alterations  in 
the  arterial  circulation  indicating  changes  in  the  left,  heart. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OF  THE   DISEASES  OF  THE   HEART  IN  GENERAL. 

Arrangement  of  the  subject ;  the  pathological  doctrines  established  by  induc- 
tion ;  phenomena  of  the  healthy  circulation  ;  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  healthy  structure;  utility  of  an  inquiry  into  the  functional  diseases  of 
the  heart ;  frequency  of  diseases  of  the  heart;  state  of  the  heart's  pulse 
long  neglected  by  pathologists;  attention  paid  to  it  by  the  Chinese. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  particular  Arrangement 
diseases  of  the  heart,  I  propose  to  give  a  general  view  of  /eot!"^ 
their  various  phenomena,  of  the  causes  which  produce  them,  of 
the  symptoms  by  which  they  are  accompanied,  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  their  treatment  should  be  conducted,  and  of 
their  classification. 

By  adopting  this  plan  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the 
materials  which  I  have  gathered  together  may  be  greatly 
condensed,  and  that  endless  repetitions  will  be  prevented,— 
repetitions  which  would  have  been  unavoidable  had  I  at- 
tempted, when  treating  of  each  disease,  to  enter  into  every 
mmute  detail ;  whereas,  by  first  giving  a  general  view  of  the 
nature  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  means  best 
adapted  for  their  treatment,  such  observations  will  be  found 
applicable  to  its  particular  maladies.  Thus,  instead  of 
bemg  obliged  to  repeat,  when  treating  of  each  disease,  those 
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rules  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  the  administration  of  any 
particular  class  of  remedies,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  general  observations  which  have  been  made.  For 
example,  in  the  employment  of  bloodletting,  the  observations 
on  the  indications  for  adopting  it,  the  extent  to  which 
it  ought  to  be  employed,  when  local  is  to  be  preferred  to 
general  bloodletting,  are  all  equally  applicable  to  various 
affections  of  the  heart,  and  need  only  be  referred  to  when 
treating  of  each  of  its  diseases.  And  the  same  remark  applies 
to  the  administration  of  purgatives,  sudorifics,  and,  above 
all,  as  we  shall  find,  to  the  cardiac  class  of  remedies. 

The  views  which  have  been  given  of  some  important 
phenomena  connected  with  the  circulation  maybe  considered 
as  the  basis  of  the  pathological  doctrines  which  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  establish  ;  and  I  cannot  help  expressing  a  hope 
that  these  views,  along  with  the  anatomical  facts  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  will  not  be  deemed  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
the  present  undertaking. 

In  like  manner,  therefore,  as  I  have  pursued  these  mvestiga- 
tions.  by  making  inductions  from  observations,  the  accuracy 
of  which  has  been  universally  admitted,  the  subsequent  pa- 
thological researches  have  been  conducted  3  coUectmg  and 
arranging  facts,  the  accuracy  of  which  has  already  been  esta- 
blished, and  drawing  legitimate  conclusions  from  them  m 
order  to  elucidate  and  explain  various  morbid  phenomena. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that,  when  seeking  for  an  ex- 
planation of  certain  symptoms  which  are  often  present  m 
those  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  heart,  ^  -"ention 
was  first  arrested  in  a  particular  manner,  and  I  have  sub- 
Tequently  endeavoured  to  explain  these  and  other  phe- 
nomena connected  with  the  circulation  in  the  thoracic 
viscera.    Pursuing  this  field  of  inquiry,  I  have  endeavoured 
show  that  there  are  three  distinct  Wtions  ^^^^^ 
the  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration,  as  well  as  by  those 
It  actL  motion,  which  enabled  me  to  explam  certain  phe- 
nomen   in  the  healthy  state  of  the  system,  and  by  a  know- 
P  of  which  I  now  trust  to  be  able  not  only  to  elucidate 
llfnatule  ot  many  disorders,  but  also  to  point  out  a  class 
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of  symptoms  which  will,  I  am  confident,  be  found  to  afford 
essential  diagnostic  signs  in  diseases  of  the  heart. 

Thus,  the  function  which  I  have  denominated  the  musculo-  These  eiuci- 

date  its  pa- 

cardiac,  and  which  I  have  shown  to  be  employed  by  the  thology. 
economy  for  increasing  the  quantity  of  blood  within  the 
heart,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  point  out  performs  an  essen- 
tial share  in  the  diseased  as  well  as  in  the  healthy  condition 
of  the  organs  of  circulation.  It  will  be  also  shown  that  the 
other  two  functions  are  of  no  less  importance  ;  the  pulmo 
cardiac  function  regulating  the  circulation  in  the  lungs  and 
heart,  and  the  veno-pulmonary  function  receiving  the  super- 
abundant venous  blood  that  cannot  find  admission  into  the 
pulmonic  heart.  It  is  to  these  several  functions  of  the 
muscles,  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  subcutaneous  veins, 
I  will  endeavour  to  show,  that  we  must  always  refer 
in  order  to  explain  the  various  changes  which  are  almost 
constantly  taking  place  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood  to 
the  different  organs  whenever  the  functions  of  the  heart  are 
disturbed. 

Indeed,  how  could  it  have  been  expected  that  the  phenomena  i  „,  portauoe 
of  the  numerous  disorders  to  which  the  heart  is  subject  could  "edge  o°f  Ihe 
have  been  distinctly  understood  until  the  precise  nature  stmcture. 
of  its  healthy  structure  and  functions  was  pointed  out  ?  For 
it  is  surely  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  natural  phenomena 
of  the  functions  of  different  organs  of  the  body  that  any 
satisfactory  rationale  can  be  given  of  their  morbid  conditions; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  both 
the  healthy  structure  and  functions  of  organs  have  been  often 
revealed  by  observations  on  their  diseases. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  impressing,  more  es- 
pecially upon  the  junior  members  of  the  profession,  the 
great  importance  which  may  be  derived,  both  from  anatomy 
and  physiology,  in  prosecuting  all  pathological  researches, 
and  the  constant  reference  which  is  necessary  to  be  made 
both  to  the  natural  structure  and  functions  of  organs  when- 
ever we  attempt  to  explore  their  changes  from  disease.  And 
here,  too,  I  may  allude  to  the  impediment  which  has  so 
often  obstructed  the  progress  of  medical  science  from  the  at- 
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tempts  that  have  been  made  to  divide  it  into  separate  branches, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  such  unphilosophical  and  narrowed 
views  have  greatly  contributed  to  lower  in  public  estimation, 
and  depreciate  the  value  of,  a  profession  the  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  which  is  calculated  to  confer  the  greatest  bless- 
ings on  the  human  race. 

Though,  as  I  have  said,  the  morbid  changes  of  the  diflFerent 
structures  which  compose  the  heart,  or,  in  other  words,  its 
organic  diseases,  have  already  been  rigidly  investigated  by 
many  distinguished  pathologists,   yet  of  those  disorders 
wherein  there  is  no  apparent  change  of  structure,  and  where 
only  the  functions  of  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation  are 
disturbed,  little  has  been  noticed  by  those  who  have  pro- 
fessedly treated  of  the  diseases  of  this  important  organ. 
Now,  one  of  the  objects  which  I  am  desirous  to  accomplish 
in  this  work  is  to  elucidate  and  explain  these  functional  dis- 
eases, and  to  point  out  the  mode  of  treatment  by  which  they 
may  be  relieved,  being  fully  persuaded  that  the  functions  of 
the  heart  are  liable  to  various  disorders,  a  knowledge  of 
which  will  be  of  essential  importance  in  the  healing  art.  And, 
notwithstanding  it  be  a  too  general  opinion  that  the  organic 
dieases  of  the  heart  are  not  remediable,*  yet  those  numerous 
ailments  wherein  there  is  merely  some  functional  disturbance 
are,  I  may  with  confidence  affirm,  most  of  them,  and  cer- 
tainly as  much  as  the  diseases  of  any  other  organ,  within 
the  control  of  medical  treatment. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  are,  I  am  convinced,  more  frequent 
than  is  usually  supposed.  If  we  could  venture  to  draw  any 
general  conclusions  from  all  that  has  been  said  in  medical 
writings  as  regards  their  frequency,  perhaps  it  would  appear 
that  they  were  not  so  very  common ;  those  chiefly  having 
been  minutely  described  in  which  the  symptoms  had  acquired 
a  very  aggravated  character,  and  wherein  some  of  the  heart's 
structures  had  been  materially  changed.  But,  when  we  take 


•  "  Complaints  of  the  heart  ought  to  be  placed  among  those  affections 
which,  having  carried  patients  as  near  as  possible  to  the  grave,  may  yet 
And,«)         be  80  remedied  as  to  permit  of  a  long  existence.- 
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into  consideration  all  its  functional  diseases,  and,  likewise, 
the  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  any  serious  malady  of  the 
whole  frame  in  which  the  heart  is  not  more  or  less  affected, 
during,  at  least,  some  period  of  its  duration,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  such  maladies  are  much  more  frequent  than  is 
usually  supposed. 

"  There  is  an  order 
Of  mortals  on  the  earth  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  youth,  and  die  ere  middle  age, 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death  ; 
Some  perishing  of  pleasure— some  of  study- 
Some  worn  with  toil— some  of  mere  weariness  — 
Some  of  disease,  and  some  insanity — 
And  some  of  withered  or  of  broken  hearts  ; 
For  this  last  is  a  malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  number' d  in  the  list  of  fate, 
Taking  all  shapes,  and  bearing  many  names." 

Byron. 

That  disturbances  in  the  heart's  functions  are  very  com- 
mon there  is  surely  no  need  of  any  other  evidence  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  numerous  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
arterial  pulse,  such  changes  always   indicating  some  corre- 
sponding alteration  in  the  movements  of  the  heart.    It  is    The  bean's 
therefore,  remarkable  that  while  the  attention  of  most  patho-  Lt^t?- 
logical  mqmrers  has  been  assiduously  directed  to  the  detec^ 
tion  of  changes  in  the  arterial  pulse  when  investigating  every 
disease  of  the  body,  yet  they  have  seldom  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  heart  itself,  althoueh 
they  must  be  aware  at  the  same  time  that  the  arterial  pulse 
IS  felt  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  acquire  information  on 
the  state  of  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation.    Indeed  I 
have  a  strong  conviction  that  the  habit  of  examining  the 
state  of  the  arterial  pulse  in  place  of  the  beats  of  the  heart 

o^ousZ  ITI  ^^^^^^  -  - 

v-uiiuus  ract,  that  the  Chinese  of  whnsp  r.,.«          •  ,  paid  to  it  by 
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other  organs,  suslain  from  the  habits  and  passions  of  mankind  render  it 
not  surprising  that,  from  the  influence  of  the  blood  on  every 
organ  of  the  body,  the  heart  should  not  only  be  itself  the 
seat  of  many  diseases,  but  also  that  it  should  become  the 
exciting  cause  of  disturbances  in  other  organs.  Every 
movement  of  the  body,  every  mental  excitement,  every 
disorder  in  the  respiratory  and  digestive  apparatus,  every 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  causes,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  some  alteration  in  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
the  various  irregularities  and  unequal  distribution  of  the 
blood  (which  inevitably  result  from  these  changes)  cannot 
fail  ultimately  to  create  derangement  of  structure,  as  well  as 
to  disturb  the  function  of  those  organs  whose  circulation 
has  become  embarrassed. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    PHENOMENA  AND   CAUSES  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE 

HEART  IN  GENERAL. 

Different  causes  of  disorders  of  the  heart ;  changes  in  the  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  cavities  of  the  heart ;  differences  in  the  capacity  of  the  heart's  ca-^ 
vities ;  differences  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  pulmonic  and 
systemic  hearts  ;  cardiac  congestion  ;  its  nature^  causes,  and  phenomena ; 
analogy  of  congestion  to  retention  of  urine ;  coronary  congestion ;  dis- 
orders of  the  heart  from  a  diminution  of  blood;  from  atmospheric  changes  ; 
from  alterations  in  the  qualities  of  the  blood;  from  the  influence  of  the 
respiratory,  nervous,  digestive,  uterine  and  vascular  systems  ;  from  vege- 
table  and  animal  substances. 

Of  the  various  causes  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  by  far  the  changes  in 

.  „  .i      the  quantity 

most  frequent,  though  hitherto  the  most  unsatisractorily  of  blood, 
explained,  are  those  wherein  there  takes  place  a  change  in 
the  quantity  of  blood  within  its  cavities ;  and  to  this  condi- 
tion of  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation  our  present 
inquiries  will  be  particularly  directed,  for  it  is  one  which 
either  precedes  or  accompanies  almost  every  disease  of  the 
heart,  and,  above  all,  it  is  a  morbid  condition  which  is  quite 
within  the  reach  of  medical  treatment  to  subdue. 

The  capacity  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  it  has  already  The  capaoitv 
been  observed,  differs  considerably,  not  only  in  different  cavities  dif- 
individuals,  but  in  the  various  states  of  the  circulation  in 
the  same  person  at  different  times.  Not  only  does  the  heart 
throw  out  more  blood  at  one  time  than  at  another,  but  the 
force  or  velocity  of  the  stream  will  be  increased  or  dimi- 
nished according  to  its  muscular  vigour.  Neither  does  it 
expel  by  each  of  its  contractions  the  whole  of  its  contents ; 
nor  does  it  receive,  each  time  it  dilates,  all  the  blood  which 
its  cavities  could  contain.  In  fact,  like  the  lungs,  which  are 
never  emptied,  and  in  which  the  quantity  of  atmospheric  air 
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inhaled  by  each  inspiration  and  expelled  by  each  expiration 
is  constantly  varying,  so  the  heart,  which  is  never  quite 
empty,  has  the  quantity  of  blood  which  it  alternately  receives 
and  expels  always  changing. 

"  If,"  says  Hunter,  "  we  suppose  that  the  left  ventricle 
could  hold  four  ounces  of  blood,  it  usually  contains  only 
three  ounces,  and  will  only  contract  sufficiently  to  expel  two 
ounces."  This  calculation  must,  however,  be  considered  as 
having  been  made  by  that  ingenious  physiologist  for  the 
purpose  merely  of  illustration,  and  it  certainly  enables  us  to 
explain  in  a  satisfactory  manner  many  phenomena  of  the 
circulation. 

The  quantity  of  the  general  mass  of  the  blood  is  also  very 
different  in  different  individuals,  as  in  fat  persons  and  those 
who  lead  a  sedentary  life  compared  with  those  who  are  mus- 
cular, and  who  undergo  great  bodily  fatigue;  and  a  dif- 
ference in  the  quantity  of  blood  is  likewise  very  remarkable 
in  many  diseases  ;  all  which  circumstances  have  more  or  less 
influence  upon  the  functions  of  the  heart. 

But  when,  from  whatever  cause,  an  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  the  heart's  cavities  has  taken  place  beyond  a 
certain  limit,  and  when  they  have  no  longer  the  power  to 
empty  themselves  sufficiently,  the  heart  may  then  be  pro- 
perly said  to  be  in  a  state  of  congestion.  The  common  ex- 
pressions of  a  "  full  heart,"  or  of  a  "  heart  ready  to  burst," 
are  pathologically  correct. 

Congestion  may  be  produced  either  from  the  exit  of  the 
arterial  blood  being  impeded,  the  influx  of  the  venous  blood 
accelerated,  or  from  the  muscular  powers  of  the  heart  being 
incapable  of  sufficiently  emptying  the  different  cavities. 

On  aU  occasions  when  there  is  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
influx  of  the  venous  blood  into  the  right  heart,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  diminished  efflux  of  the  arterial  blood  from  the 
left  heart,  the  pulmonary  vessels,  as  I  have  observed,  possess 
the  power  of  receiving  a  portion  of  such  superabundant 
blood  as  cannot  gain  entrance  into  the  cavities  of  both 
hearts  •  and  when  the  accumulation  becomes  so  great  that 
no  more  blood  can  be  admitted  even  into  the  pulmonary 
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vessels  without  over-distending  them  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
prevent  the  bronchi  from  receiving  the  necessary  quantity  of 
air  for  arterialising  the  blood,  then  such  superabundant 
blood  stagnates  in  the  venous  system,  and  there  remains  as 
in  a  reservoir,  until  the  excited  heart  is  able  to  receive  and 
again  restore  it  into  the  general  circulation. 

The  condition  of  the  heart,  when  in  a  state  of  congestion,  illustrated  by 

J.     .  experiments 

IS  distinctly  shown  by  experiments  that  have  been  made  on  on  living 
living  animals,  and  also  by  observations  on  the  varied  phe- 
nomena of  disease. 

On  opening  the  thorax  of  animals  which  had  been  hanged  (See  Lectures 
or  drowned,  Coleman  found  "the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  cular  System, 
completely  gorged  with  blood,  and  no  contraction  of  the  au-  wifson.Ysig.) 
ricle  took  place  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus  until  a  vein 
was  opened,  and  some  blood  allowed  to  escape ;  in  a  few 
minutes  after  which,  on  the  stimulus  being  again  applied, 
the  auricle  contracted." 

In  numerous  experiments  on  animals  which  were  hanged 
or  drowned,  Reid  found  that  there  was  congestion  in  the 
pulmonic  heart,  and  that  venesection  soon  after  the  heart  fSee  Edin- 
ceased  to  beat  at  once  reUeved  the  pulmonic  ventricle  and  ex-  and'chiJ"'" 
cited  its  pulsations ;  and  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  horses,  isseT'" 
when  they  have  been  so  severely  galloped  as  to  fall  down  and  by  the 
apparently  lifeless  from  congestion,  are  speedily  recovered  Slleasr"* 
by  the  abstraction  of  some  blood  from  a  vein. 

The  phenomena  of  a  congested  heart  are  no  less  forcibly  Cases, 
illustrated  in  the  human  body.  A  lady,  being  much 
agitated,  was  impeUed  to  walk  a  considerable  distance  more 
quickly  than  usual.  Her  breathing  became  so  oppressed, 
and  the  beatings  of  the  heart  so  violent,  that  she  was  under 
the  necessity  of  being  taken  into  an  adjacent  dwelling,  where 
she  was  bled  at  the  arm,  by  which  she  obtained  immediate 
relief. 

Even  an  artificial  state  of  congestion  has  been  contrived 
for  the  purpose  of  simulating  disease  of  the  heart.    Of  this  see  Die 
two  remarkable  examples  are  narrated  of  French  conscripts,  f.^^^^'' 
and  to  which  I  have  already  aUuded,  in  one  of  whom  the  con- 
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gestion  was  caused  by  tying  a  thin  cord  round  the  neck  so 
tightly  as  to  be  concealed  by  the  folds  of  the  skin  j  and  in 
the  other  a  ligature  was  drawn  very  tightly  round  the  upper 
part  of  each  arm.  In  both  cases  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
was  much  increased,  and  the  countenance  became  purple  and 
swollen,  which  symptoms  disappeared  on  the  removal  of  the 
ligatures. 

A  criminal,  who  was  hanged  until  she  was  supposed  to  be 
lifeless,  recovered  after  a  copious  venesection. 

There  are  also  many  instances  of  persons  with  organic 
affections  of  the  heart  who  have  expired  from  an  over- 
distention  of  its  cavities,  which  had  been  caused  by  some 
violent  exertion.  A  gentleman  with  a  diseased  heart  ran 
quickly  to  overtake  a  coach,  and,  almost  immediately  after 
he  got  into  it,  he  expired  ;  and  a  clergyman,  who  had  long 
suffered  from  a  disordered  circulation,  when  in  the  pulpit 
passionately  exhorting  his  congregation,  dropped  down 
lifeless  ! 

The  effects  of  congestion  of  the  heart  may  not,  I  think,  be 
inaptly  compared  to  what  is  observed  of  other  muscular 
organs  when  exposed  to  an  excess  of  their  natural  stimulus, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  over-distended  ;  as,  for  example,  a 
retention  of  urine  in  the  bladder.  The  urine,  which  is  the 
natural  stimulus  of  that  viscus,  if  collected  in  a  moderate 
quantity,  causes  it  to  contract  j  but,  if  the  quantity  be  in- 
creased beyond  a  certain  hmit,  the  power  of  evacuation  is 
then  diminished ;  and  there  are  persons  in  whom  the  con- 
tractile power  has  been  so  much  enfeebled,  from  some  acci- 
dental over-distention,  that  they  have  long  afterwards  been 
able  to  expel  but  a  small  portion  of  its  contents,  a  certain 
quantity  always  remaining  in  the  bladder  which  could  only 
be  removed  by  a  catheter. 

And  the  mode  of  relieving  both  these  organs  when  in  a 
state  of  over-distention,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  likewise 
effected  chiefly  on  the  same  principle;  for,  by  evacuatmg 
the  bladder  by  artificial  means,  its  muscular  coat  is  after- 
wards enabled  to  perform  its  functions,  and,  by  abstracting 
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some  blood  by  venesection,  the  over-distended  cavities  of  the 
heart  can  be,  in  like  manner,  enabled  afterwards  to  avert  any 
undue  accumulation  of  blood. 

Though  this  analogy  of  a  congestion  of  blood  in  the  heart  The  analogy 

r       ■       1      .  11  1.  -11  incomplete. 

to  a  retention  or  urine  be  true,  the  heart,  being  considered 
simply  as  a  muscular  reservoir,  there  are  other  circum- 
stances and  other  phenomena  to  be  explained  when  this 
organ  is  in  a  congested  state,  all  of  which  arise  from  the 
more  complicated  mechanism  and  peculiar  functions  of  the 
heart,  not  only  in  receiving,  but  also  in  mixing  the  blood,  in 
giving  a  special  direction  to  its  different  currents,  and  in 
ejecting  the  systemic  blood  into  the  arteries. 

Previously,  however,  to  attempting  to  give  any  explanation  The  two 
of  the  precise  state  of  the  heart  when,  from  whatever  cause,  in  thei/func. 
congestion  is  established,  I  will  commence  this  important 
inquiry  by  endeavouring  to  show  in  what  manner  and  by 
what  means  both  the  pulmonic  and  systemic  hearts  perform 
their  respective  functions  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  system, 
by  which,  I  trust,  that  a  satisfactory  explanation  may  be  given 
of  its  diseases. 

The  apparatus  of  the  two  hearts,  it  may  be  remarked,  ma-  and  in  their 
terially  differ  from  one  another,  having  in  essential  points 
very  different  offices  to  perform  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
juxtaposition  of  these  two  parts  of  the  same  organ,  they  are 
perfectly  distinct,  and  are  connected  together  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  lungs.  The  differences  both  in  their 
structure  and  functions  it  is,  therefore,  important  here  to  ex- 
plain 3  for  the  common  notion,  that  the  one  performs  merely 
the  great  and  the  other  the  lesser  circulation,  I  will  endeavour 
to  show  leads  to  very  erroneous  conjectures  of  the  proper 
offices  of  each. 

On  examining  the  mechanism  of  the  left  or  systemic  heart,  Ap„aratu.c 
Its  structure  appears  admirably  calculated  to  co-operate  with  h'"'  7""°' 
the  lunctions  of  the  muscles,  for  sending  to  particular  organs 
an  additional  quantity  of  blood  when  that  is  required  Were 
indeed,  any  ftirther  evidence  wanting  than  what  has  been 
already  given  of  the  purposes  which  the  musculo-cardiac  func- 
tion serves  in  the  animal  economy,  this  would  be  most  sa- 
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tisfactorily  afforded  by  contemplating  the  apparatus  of  the 
systemic  heart. 

Whenever  the  circulation  of  the  systemic  blood  is  impeded 
through  any  artery  by  the  contractions  of  the  adjacent  mus- 
cles, or,  in  other  words,  by  the 
musculo-cardiac  function,  the  semi- 
lunar valves  at  the  mouth  of  the 
aorta  {d)  effectually  prevent  any 
regurgitation  into  the  left  ventricle 
(c)  J   so  that,  on  the  subsequent 
contractions  of  the  left  ventricle, 
the  systemic  blood  must  be  pro- 
pelled with  an   additional  force 
into  those  branches  of  the  aorta 
through  which  the  circulation  has 
not  been  impeded  by  any  muscular 
contractions.    If,  for  example,  by 
some  considerable  exertion  of  the 
muscles  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  the  current  of 
the  blood  in  the  femoral  and  brachial  arteries  be  impeded, 
as  a  reflux  of  any  of  the  arterial  blood  into  the  left  ventricle 
is  completely  prevented  by  the  semilunar  valves,  the  aorta 
must  necessarily  impel  that  quantity  of  the  blood  which 
would  have  passed  through  the  vessels  of  the  extremities 
into  the  arteries,  in  the  circulation  through  which  there  is  no 
obstacle.    This,  indeed,  must  be  one,  and  perhaps  the  most 
essential,  ofBce  of  the  semilunar  valves;  and  such  is  their 
construction,  and  so  well  are  they  calculated  efiFectually  to 
resist  the  reflux  of  any  arterial  blood  into  the  left  ventricle, 
that,  even  in  the  dead  body,  an  injection  thrown  into  the 
aorta  cannot  be  forced  into  the  left  ventricle. 

And,  the  more  effectually  to  give  security  to  the  aortic 
valves,  there  is  in  the  shark  a  double  row  of  valves— a  pro- 
vision which  is,  doubtless,  required  in  these  animals  for 
guarding  against  the  evil  effects  of  a  regurgitation  of  arterial 
blood  into  the  left  ventricle,  the  enormous  pressure  of  the 
deep  waters  in  which  they  dwell  producing  an  influx  of  blood 
from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  vessels  of  the  body. 
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The  mechanism  of  the  aortic  valves,  therefore,  corresponds 
entirely  with  the  functions  which  I  have  demonstrated  to  be 
performed  by  the  organs  of  active  motion  in  the  circulation, 
and  it  further  enables  us  satisfactorily  to  explain,  when  an 
additional  quantity  of  blood  is  required  for  the  brain,  by 
what  a  simple  contrivance  the  necessary  supply  is  effected. 
Indeed,  the  structure  of  the  whole  circulating  apparatus 
shows  that  ample  means  are  taken  to  prevent  any  derange- 
ment in  the  movements  of  the  blood  in  particular  organs, — 
the  structure  of  the  venous  system  being  such,  that  in  all  its 
subdivisions  it  is  calculated,  by  the  powers  of  distention  in 
its  vessels,  always  to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  circulation 
in  the  arteries. 

The  mechanism  of  the  mitral  valve  {b)  is  calculated  to  Office  of  th^ 
enable  it  to  perform  an  office  equally  important  in  the  sys-  """^^^ 
temic  circulation  as  that  which  we  have  seen  is  executed  by 
the  aortic  valves.    The  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  being 
completely  closed  by  the  mitral  valve  {bb),  any  systemic  (Fig.io.) 
blood  in  the  left  ventricle  must  be  effectually  prevented  from 
being  forced  back  into  the  left  auricle  ;  and  this  accurate 
closure  of  the  mitral  valve  is  a  great  safety  to  the  luno-s 
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blood  within  the  right  ventricle  to  regurgitate  into  the  right 
auricle. 

This  peculiarity  in  the  mechanism  of  the  tricuspid  valve 
(bb)  was  remarked  by  Hunter.  "  I  believe  the  valves  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  are  not  so  perfect  as  those  of  the 
left ;"  and  again,  "  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  valves 
on  the  right  side  of  the  heart  do  not  so  perfectly  do  their 
duty  as  those  of  the  left ;  therefore  we  may  suppose  it  was 
not  so  necessary."  But  the  precise  use  of  this  structure 
was  left  for  King  to  explain,  and  he  was  led  from  its 
functions  to  consider  it  and  to  give  it  the  appellation  of  a 
safety-valve. 

The  mechanism  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  of  the 
pulmonic  heart  may  be  more  fully  understood  by  a  reference 
to  the  accompanying  diagrams,  selected  from  Mr.  King's 
interesting  memoir.  In  both  figures  (a)  represents  the  sohd 
wall  of  the  left  ventricle,  (b)  the  yielding  wall  of  the  right 
ventricle,  (c)  the  fixed  curtain  with  its  cord.  Fig.  13  shows 
the  valve  when  closing,  and  fig.  13  the  yielding  wall  dis- 
tended. 

Fig.  12.  Fig.  13. 
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Fig.  11. 


The  semilunar  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery  (d)  being 
nearly  as  effectual  in  preventing  anything  like  regurgitation 
of  the  venous  blood  into  that  vessel,  as  the  aortic  valves  are 
in  preventing  a  regurgitation  of  the  arterial  blood  into  the 
left  ventricle,  it  is  evident  that  scarcely  any  venous  blood, 
once  ejected  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  can  ever  regurgitate 
into  the  right  ventricle. 

I  have  stated  that  scarcely  any  blood  can  regurgitate  from 
the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  right  ventricle  ;  but  that  a 
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certain  quantity  may  repass  is  not  impossible,  if  we  can 
venture  to  draw  any  inference  from  experiments  made  on 
the  dead  body.  "  The  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery," 
observes  Hunter,  "  do  not  do  their  duty  so  completely  as 
those  of  the  aorta,  and  they  want  the  corpora  sessamoidea.  If 
we  inject  the  pulmonary  artery  towards  the  heart,  it  does 
not  so  completely  hinder  the  wax  passing  into  the  right 
auricle.  Nor  are  the  two  portions  of  injection  completely 
separated,  as  in  the  left  heart,  when  the  artery  is  injected 
from  the  ventricle." 

In  order,  therefore,  to  permit  a  regurgitation  of  the  venous  office  of  the 
blood  from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  right  auricle,  the  ^aWe!^''* 
tricuspid  valves  are  so  placed  and  attached  in  such  a  manner  Figs.  12  and 
to  the  walls  of  the  right  heart,  that  when  the  right  ventricle 
is  only  moderately  distended,   these  valves  form  nearly  a 
complete  partition  between  it  and  the  auricle.    But  if  the 
right  ventricle  be  further  distended,  and  its  parietes  forced 
to  yield  beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  right  auriculo-ventricular 
aperture  is  then  widened,  the  portion  of  the  tricuspid  valve 
attached  to  its  yielding  wall  is  drawn  aside,  and  consequently  rig.is. 
a  free  communication  is  established  between  the  auricular 
and  ventricular  cavities. 

The  venous  blood  being  thus  permitted  to  regurgitate  a  function  of 
from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  right  auricle,  its  reflux  will  JsVem 
also  take  place  from  the  right  auricle  into  the  vence  cavm  ■ 
and  afterwards  it  will  accumulate  and  stagnate  throughout 
the  venous  system,  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  obstruction  there  may  be  to  the 
circulation. 

tbe^reLr't'^^'r'"'"'" °' 

he  Ih   i  'T;""^.  '"'^  °ffi«««  =  in  the  left  heart  "^^^l^ir 

he  mitral  valve  forming  a  complete  barrier  to  the  regurgi-  ^S'Sur 
at  on  of  any  arterial  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  into  the 
ett  auricle  j  and  in  the  right  heart  the  tricuspid  valve  yield- 

permit- 
Id  thence  inr^^  right  auricle 
ana  inence  into  the  cava  veins. 

From  what  has  been  <saifi 

oeen  said,  the  apparatus  of  the  systemic 
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and  pulmonic  hearts  appears  to  me  to  enable  a  satisfactory 
explanation  to  be  given  of  the  mode  by  which  any  injurious 
effects  from  those  temporary  disturbances  in  the  circulation, 
which  are  almost  constantly  taking  place  during  wakeful- 
ness, are  guarded  against,  and  likewise  how,  when  disturb- 
ances in  the  circulation  do  proceed  beyond  certain  limits, 
the  acts  of  sobbing,  sighing,  crying,  weeping,  and  vomiting 
are  resorted  to  by  the  economy  for  restoring  the  proper 
balance  of  the  circulation  throughout  the  system. 

But,  as  I  have  before  said,  whenever  it  happens  that  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  circulation,  caused  by  an  increase  of  the 
blood  within  the  heart,  becomes  such  as  cannot  be  reheved 
by  those  means  possessed  by  the  system,  or,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  schools,  when  the  powers  of  the  vis  conservatrix 
natura  are  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  the  heart  may  then 
be  properly  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  congestion. 

To  cause  this  condition  of  the  heart  it  is  clear  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  musculo-cardiac  func- 
tion on  the  systemic  circulation,  there  cannot  be,  from  the 
position  and  structure  of  the  aortic  valves,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, any  reflux  of  the  arterial  blood  into  the  left  ventricle, 
at  least  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  organ. 

The  congestion  must  commence  in  the  right  heart,  mto 
the  auricle  of  which  the  stream  of  venous  blood  is,  from  the 
muscular  contractions,  poured  out  with  an  increased  velocity 
From  the  right  auricle  the  venous  blood  will  next  pass  with 
an  increased  impetus  into  the  right  ventricle,  and  from 
thence  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  whose  branches  it  wiU 
accumulate  until  the  quantity  becomes  such  as  the  pulmonary 
vessels  cannot  receive. 

The  pulmonary  artery  being  now  gorged  with  blood,  none 
or  scarcely  any,  of  its  contents  can,  from  the  mechamsm  of 
the  valves,  regurgitate  into  the  right  ventricle,  so  that  when 
h  right  v'entricle  becomes  fully  distended  and  cannot  force 
any  more  blood  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  venous  blood 
.  Zlsi  then  regurgitate  into  the  right  auricle  and  stagnate 
in  the  venous  system.  ,  ,  , 

The  pulmonary  arteries  being  thus  distended,  the  cir- 
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£uIation  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  must 
necessarily  be  proportionally  retarded  ;  so  that  the  velocity 
of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  veins  will  then  be  diminished, 
and  there  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  corresponding  dimi- 
nution in  the  momentum  of  the  systemic  blood. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  considering  the  condition  of  the  The  fatal  ef- 
heart  when  congestion  has  not  advanced  beyond  what  may  gestion?°°' 
be  considered  its  first  degree ;  but,  when  it  proceeds  further, 
important  changes  then  take  place,  both  in  the  circulating 
and  respiratory  apparatus — changes  which  cause  those  dis- 
turbances that  create  the  most  alarming  symptoms,  and,  in 
some  instances,  even  prove  fatal. 

On  a  former  occasion  I  observed  that,  by  an  undue  exer-  See  p.  25. 
cise  of  the  musculo-cardiac  function,  serious  injuries  were 
sometimes  inflicted  on  the  heart's  structures,  the  congestion 
from  such  violent  muscular  efforts  causing  the  valvular 
apparatus  to  be  lacerated,  the  columns  to  be  torn,  and  in 
other  instances  the  parietes  of  the  heart  and  aorta  to  burst. 
A  man  fell  from  a  great  height  and  was  taken  up  lifeless,  and,  cases, 
on  examining  the  body,  the  pericardium  was  found  gorged 
with  blood  which  had  escaped  through  fissures  both  in  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle.  Another  man  fell  from  a  height, 
upwards  of  forty  feet,  and  died  in  an  hour.  The  mediastinum 
was  filled  with  blood,  and  there  were  two  fissures  at  the 
commencement  of  the  descending  aorta,  from  which  the  blood 
had  escaped.    A  youth  playing  very  eagerly  at  tennis  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  «  reehng"  in  the  head,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  syncope.    He  suddenly  expired  some  years 
afterwards,  having,  during  the  intermediate  period,  suflFered 
from  a  disordered  state  both  of  the  pulmonary  and  circu- 
lating  apparatus.     It  was  discovered  that  his  death  had 
been  caused  by  the  bursting  of  a  small  aortic  aneurism 
withm  the  pericardium,  and  which  had  doubtless  arisen 
from  the  over-exertion  he  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
iUness.  producing  such  a  degree  of  congestion  as  to  injure 
the  coats  of  the  aorta. 

No  less  severe  are  the  changes  which  congestion  of  the  state  of  t..e 
heart,  caused  by  violent  muscular  eflForts,  sometimes  pro-  '^rtT'' 
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duce  on  the  respiratory  apparatus.  When  the  pulmonary  ves- 
sels are  so  loaded  with  blood  that  there  is  a  considerable  dimi- 
nution in  the  capacity  of  the  bronchi^  the  circulation  in  the 
pulmonary  capillaries  becomes  extremely  languid,  or  it  may 

Sre  p.  71.  be  altogether  obstructed,  so  that,  besides  a  great  degree  of 
dyspnoea,  or  embarrassment  in  breathing,  there  is  frequently 
a  flow  of  blood  from  the  bronchial  vessels,  and  such  hemor- 
rhage may  be  so  profuse  as  to  cause  syncope  and  sometimes 

Cases.  even  suffocation.  A  lady,  when  walking  through  a  field 
where  some  cattle  were  grazing,  was  pursued  by  them,  and 
the  exertion  she  made  to  save  herself  was  so  great  that  a 
short  time  afterwards  she  expectorated  a  large  quantity  of 
blood,  and  continued  to  suffer  from  a  disordered  circulation 
for  many  years.  Another  lady  expired  during  the  agony  of 
childbirth,  and,  on  examining  the  thorax,  the  lungs  were 
found  throughout  gorged  with  blood. 

Similar  effects  are  frequently  produced  by  rowing  and  run- 
ning races  ;  persons  being  often  induced,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  make  exertions  beyond  their  "  condition." 

Indeed,  the  state  of  the  respiratory  function  in  cardiac 
congestion  indicates  a  corresponding  state  of  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  the  breathing  being  quickened,  consisting  of  very 
incomplete  expirations  and  short  inspirations,  the  engorged 
state  of  the  lungs  admitting  into  the  bronchi  but  a  compara- 
tively small  quantity  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  same  phenomena  are  observed  in  animals.  A  horse 
fell  down  lifeless  from  violent  galloping,  and  the  lungs  were 
found  to  be  completely  gorged  with  blood,  so  as  to  resemble 
liver,  whilst  the  heart's  cavities  were  perfectly  empty. 

In  other  instances  the  efforts  to  respire  have  been  so  great, 
from  the  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  as  to  lacerate  the  dia- 
phragm, and  even  squeeze  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
into  the  thoracic  cavity. 
c.-n-e.tio„        Cardiac  congestion  may  also  be  produced  by  other  causes 
arisfs  from     Upgides  inordinate  muscvdar  exertions.  Indeed,  the  injurious 

various  "  .  •  e 

cruises.  effects  of  violent  mental  emotions,  the  suppression  ot  pe- 
riodical discharges,  changes  in  the  density,  temperature,  and 
chemical  qualities  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  the  agency 
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of  many  vegetable  and  mineral  substances,  all  disturb  the 
functions  of  the  heart,  causing  changes  in  the  quantity  of  its 
blood.  A  congested  condition  of  the  heart  may,  likewise, 
arise  from  alterations  in  the  form  of  its  cavities,  or  of  the 
great  vessels  emerging  from  them,  or  from  artificially  ob- 
structing an  arterial  trunk. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  briefly  recapitulate  that  the  exapla-  Nature  of 
nation  which  has  been  offered  of  the  condition  of  the  heart,  niuftVateSby 
when  in  a  state  of  congestion,  accords  with  the  physiological 
symptoms  accompanying  it,  with  the  appearances  which 
have  been  observed  in  the  congested  hearts  of  living  animals, 
and  with  the  artificial  means  by  which  it  can  be  relieved. 

1st.   Of  the  physiological  symptoms  which  accompany  the  physioio- 
congestion,  the  most  striking  is  an  increase  in  the  impulse  fotsXch 
of  the  heart,  and  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  force  of  congX"n  ; 
the  arterial  pulse,— the  increased  impulse  of  the  heart  being 
caused  by  the  additional  eflFort  necessary  in  order  to  empty 
itself  of  the   accumulated  blood,— and  the  diminution  in 
the  force  of  the  arterial  pulse  arising  from  the  diminished 
power  of  the  heart  to  circulate  the  blood  through  the  arterial 
system. 

2ndly.  I  have  already  noticed  the  circumstance  that  in  the  appear, 
animals,  when  the  heart  has  become  congested  from  hanging  ^nimai^  a^d' 
or  drowning,  the  congestion  of  the  right  cavities  is  very  ap- 
parent, and  when  to  such  a  degree  as  to  impede  the  action 
of  the  heart  altogether,  the  abstraction  of  some  venous 
blood  has  the  immediate  eflFect  of  restoring  the  heart's  move- 
ments. 

3rdly.  The  effect  of  venesection  in  relieving  cardiac  con-  tb^mean, 
gestion  is  also  confirmatory  of  the  explanation  which  I  have 
now  given  of  this  condition  of  the  heart.    No  sooner  is  a 
quantity  of  blood  abstracted  from  a  vein,  than  the  arterial 
pulse  begms  to  acquire  additional  vigour,  and  the  impulse  of 

hlrtr'°  f'"'""'''''  i^^reased  vigour  acquired  by  the 
heart  bemg  always  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  action  of 

21T'"1     :  ^^P^^*^«^      --rried  still  fur- 

is  SsenoV     ""'^T  cardiac  pulse 

IS  lessened  ;  and  finally  a  state  of  syncope  may  supervene. 
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Congestion  of  the  Coronary  Vessels. 

The  cavities  of  the  heart  having  become  thus  congested, 
we  are  next  led  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  circulation  of 
the  coronary  vessels, — the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  heart  itself; 
PHge  15.  for,  as  has  been  already  shown,  the  effects  of  the  musculo- 
cardiac  function  are  not  only  to  increase  the  quantity  of  blood 
within  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  but,  also,  to  increase  the 
flow  of  blood  into  those  arteries  which  are  not  compressed  by 
the  contractions  of  the  adjacent  muscles.  The  circumstance 
that  the  coronary  arteries  arise  from  the  aorta  on  the 
distal  side  of  the  semilunar  valves  renders  it  evident  that 
these  vessels  must  participate  in  every  change  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  in  that  part  of  the  aorta  j  and  their  orifices 
being  so  large,  in  proportion  to  the  calibre  of  the  vessels, 
and  having  a  trumpet  shape,  they  are  admirably  calcu- 
lated  for  receiving  both  the  stream  of  blood  passing  directly 
from  the  left  ventricle,  during  the  systole  of  the  aorta,  and, 
also,  of  receiving  the  retrograde  current,  when  the  semilunar 
valves  are  closed,  during  the  diastole  of  the  left  ventricle. 

Thus  there  is  secured  a  constant  current  of  blood  into 
the  coronary  arteries— a  stream  flowing  into  them  both 
during  the  systole  and  the  diastole  of  the  heart-which 
could  not  take  place  did  these  arteries  arise  from  the  aorta 
on  the  ventricular  side  of  the  valves  ;  for,  if  we  could  sup- 
pose such  a  structure,  it  would  then  be  impossible  for  any  of 
the  retrograde  stream  of  the  aortic  blood  to  flow  mto 
the  coronary  arteries  during  the  closure  of  the  semilunar 

valves.  .        .,     .  xi,„ 

Here  we  have  another  proof  of  the  simplicity  m  the 
means  which  the  economy  employs,  and  how  two  most  im- 
portant functions  are  executed  at  the  same  time  by  the  same 
physical  apparatus,-the  very  means  which  are  J-^ted  to 
[n  order  to  increase  the  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
being  also  those  which  increase  the  influx  of  the  vital  ele- 
Lnt  into  the  coronary  arteries  ;  so  that,  when  the  heart  is 
required  to  propel  an  additional  quantity  of  blood  its  mus^ 
cX  structure  is,  at  the  same  moment,  provided  with  an 
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additional  supply  of  blood,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  act  with 
increased  vigour. 

The  circulation  in  the  coronary  veins  will  also  be  more  or  less  coronary 
influenced  by  changes  in  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  heart's  gested. 
cavities,  as  well  as  by  the  congested  state  of  the  coronary 
arteries  ;  for,  as  the  great  coronary  vein  opens  directly 
into  the  right  auricle,  the  flow  of  its  blood  into  the  auricle 
will  be  impeded  in  proportion  as  that  cavity  is  congested. 

Such  an  over-distended  state,  both  of  the  coronary  arteries  pathological 
and  veins,  must,  undoubtedly,  give  rise  to  some  of  those 
peculiar  symptoms  which  may  be  observed  accompanying  a 
congested  heart ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that,  in 
many  cases  of  cardiac  congestion,  after  the  superabundant 
blood  has  been  removed  from  the  heart's  cavities,  a  con- 
gestion of  the  coronary  vessels  may  still  continue,  and  ulti- 
mately cause  diseased  changes  in  the  muscles,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  structures  of  the  heart. 

Effects  of  a  Diminution  of  Blood  on  the  Heart. 

The  action  of  the  heart  is  changed  by  whatever  causes  a  Heart  disor- 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  its  blood  ;  the  diminution,  how-  Siuiion  * 
ever,  seldom  takes  place  to  such  an  extent  as  can  properly 
be  said  to  constitute  a  permanent  disease. 

Disturbances  of  the  heart  from  a  diminution  in  the  quan- 
tity of  its  blood  may  be  observed  in  those  who  have  suflFered 
from  a  profuse  hemorrhage,  and  likewise  in  persons  of  an  in  anemia, 
enfeebled  constitution,  in  whom  the  quantity  of  the  general 
mass  of  blood  is  below  the  common  standard. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  to  what  an  almost  inconceivable  Extent  to 
extent  the  stream  of  arterial  blood  which  leaves  the  heart  ei^menu  of 
can  be  diminished  without  causing  any  very  considerable  d/Tninrshld. 
efifect  on  the  general  system,  and  how  even  life  itself  can  be 
in  some  instances  sustained  when  either  the  left  auriculo- 
ventricular  or  aortic  orifice  is  so  much  contracted  as  only  to 
allow  but  a  very  small  stream  of  blood  to  pass  through  them. 
It  would  appear  that  the  functions  of  all  the  most  important 
organs  of  the  body  may  be  imperfectly  performed.,  or  they 
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may  even  be  altogether  suspended  without  destroying  life. 
Thus  the  lungs  have  been  often  found  very  extensively  dis- 
organised, admitting  only  a  small  quantity  of  air  5  one  hemi- 
sphere of  the  brain  has  been  entirely  changed,  the  liver 
greatly  diminished  in  bulk,  one  of  the  kidneys  completely 
destroyed,  the  stomach  able  to  digest  but  a  small  quantity 
of  food,  the  bowels  constipated  for  many  weeks,  and  yet 
these  changes  may  take  place  without  causing  serious 
injury  to  the  general  system.  So,  in  like  manner,  we  shall 
find  that  the  heart  may  be  able  to  circulate  only  a  small 
quantity  of  blood,  or  the  blood  may  be  greatly  vitiated  in  its 
qualities,  and  yet  life  shall  not  be  extinguished. 


Diseases  of 


Effects  of  Changes  in  the  Qualities  of  the  Blood  on  the  Heart. 

The  state  of  the  blood  has  long  been  supposed  to  have  a 
the  heart       great  influence  on  the  heart,  and  to  be  the  cause  of  many  of 

irom  changes  o 

in  the  bi(,o(i;  j^g  jnaladics.  Its  increased  action  in  fevers,  the  disturbed  state 
of  its  functions  in  chlorotic  patients,  in  those  sufifering  from 
jaundice,  scurvy,  and  cachectic  diseases,  in  persons  whose 
constitutions  have  been  much  debilitated,  and  likewise  in 
'  cases  of  malformations,  are  all  examples  of  disturbances  in 
the  heart  caused  by  changes  in  the  qualities  of  the  blood. 
Such  changes  in  the  quahties  of  the  blood  are  not,  however, 
limited  to  causing  changes  in  the  heart's  functions  alone, 
but  produce  a  variety  of  disturbances  in  the  different  organs 
and  systems  of  organs,  more  especially  in  the  cerebro-spinal 
and  respiratory  systems,  as  well  as  in  the  organs  of  secretion 

and  of  excretion. 

The  changes  of  the  blood  in  Asiatic  cholera  afifect  greatly 
ohoi^ar*^"'  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  escape  of  the  serous  part  of  it 
into  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  extreme  thickness  of  what 
remains  in  the  veins,  render  its  circulation  very  difficult, 
and  cause  that  congestion  in  the  heart,  as  well  as  in  the 
portal  system,  which  forms  such  remarkable  features  m  that 

fearful  malady. 

The  colour  of  the  blood  which  is  artificially  evacuated  m 
inflammatory  diseases  indeed  shows  how  much  the  disor- 
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dered  state  of  the  circulation  in  these  ailments  depends  on 
the  condition  of  the  vital  fluid. 

The  state  of  the  blood  itself,  as  well  as  the  action  of  the 
heart,  is  sometimes  changed  by  violent  mental  emotions,  so 
that  the  treatment  of  such  cases  ought  to  be  conducted  with 
a  view  to  alter  the  qualities  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  to  tran- 
quillise  the  action  of  the  heart. 

Disorders  of  the  heart  are  also  caused  by  those  particular  in  exantiie- 
states  of  the  blood  which  give  rise  to  the  various  local  in-  ZTsT"'"' 
flammatory  affections  which  so  frequently  succeed  smallpox, 
measles,  scarlatina,  and  other  exanthematous  diseases.  They  in  gctand 
are  likewise  common  in  persons  afflicted  with  gout  and  '^JZit^o'. 
rheumatism,  especially  when  these  diseases  are  translated, 
or  where  there  is  a  metastasis  to  the  heart.    Specific  diseases, 
as  scrofula,  scirrhus,  fungus  haematodes,  and  fungus  mela- 
nodes  likewise,  though  very  rarely,  afiFect  the  structures  of 
the  heart. 

I  have  already  observed  how  small  a  quantity  of  blood  is 
requisite  for  the  preservation  of  life.  The  vital  functions 
would  also  appear  to  be  carried  on  without  any  very  sensible 
effect  on  the  general  system  when  the  qualities  of  the  blood 
itself  are  greatly  altered,  and  this  we  see  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  those  cases  of  malformation  of  the  heart  where  the 
arterial  and  venous  bloods  are  mixed. 

Experiments  on  living  animals  have  shown  the  remark-  f  o,,,  sub- 
able  effects  which  may  be  produced  on  the  action  of  the  S  with 
heart  by  artificially  mixing  different  substances  with  the 
blood. 

The  effect  of  injecting  common  salt  into  the  sanguineous 
system  in  the  Asiatic  cholera-a  disease,  as  I  have  already 
said  wherein  the  blood  is  greatly  changed  and  the  action  of 

tl  J'^T"'''"''  "^'"'^^  qualities-is  a  striking  ste.ens  „„ 

proof  of  the  mfluence  which  changes  in  the  blood  cause  on  Isse^'""'* 
the  functions  of  the  heart.    And  Magendie  injected  a  pint 
was?n  air/"'"  ^  hydrophobic  patient,  who 

1    n  a  stL     /  after  which  "his  mind,  which 

enehantmet  .      ^^'^  ^^^^"^^  ^^"^"^"^-^  - 
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Dupuytren. 


The  fatal  effects  of  the  introduction  of  atmospheric  air  into 
the  cavities  of  the  heart,  through  a  vein,  has  been  long 
known,  and  frequently  employed  for  destroying  horses  j  but 
it  has  only  of  late  years  been  ascertained  that  the  accidental 
entrance  of  air  into  the  wound  of  a  vein,  in  the  neck,  made 
during  a  surgical  operation,  causes  almost  immediate  death  ; 
the  fatal  effects,  however,  are  not  produced  by  any  change 
in  the  qualities  of  the  blood,  but  by  the  air  entering  into  the 
right  auricle,  there  acting  as  an  extraneous  matter,  and 
causing  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 


Heart  dis- 
ordered by 
the  nervous 
Eystem. 


Effects  of  Disturbances  of  the  Nervous  System  on  the  Heart. 

Of  all  the  different  causes  which  disturb  the  functions  and 
create  disorders  in  the  heart,  there  are  none  more  frequent 
than  affections  of  the  nervous  system. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  diseases  of  the  heart 
cause  disorders  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  and  so,  also, 
it  will  appear  that  affections  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
are  frequently  the  cause  of  diseases  in  the  heart.  We 
have  a  striking  proof  of  diseases  of  the  brain  causing  dis- 
turbances of  the  heart  in  apoplexy  and  in  injuries  of  the 
nervous  centres,— in  all  which  cases  remarkable  alterations 
take  place  in  the  heart's  functions.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me 
extremely  probable  that  the  great  bodily  pain  and  the 
"  shock"  occasioned  by  severe  accidents  produce  their  in- 
jurious effects,  by  primarily  disturbing  the  functions  of  the 
central  organ  of  the  circulation  through  the  medium  of  the 
nervous  system.  This  reciprocal  influence  of  these  two  vital 
organs  depends,  however,  on  two  very  different  causes,— one 
arisincr  from  the  sympathy  which  has  been  already  mentioned 
as  subsisting  between  the  heart  and  brain  in  virtue  of  the 
communication  of  their  nerves,  and  the  other  is  derived 
from  the'^influence  of  the  blood  upon  the  brain.  So  that 
there  are  two  perfectly  distinct  classes  of  those  affections  of 
the  heart  which  depend  on,  or  are  caused  by,  disorders  of 
the  nervous  system. 
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The  effects  of  the  different  passions  oa  the  heart  are  well  influence  of 

.  the  passioi  s 

known,  and  allusions  to  their  influence  are  found  in  the  on  the  heart 
sacred  writings : — "A  joyful  heart/'  says  the  apostle, "  causeth 
good  health,  but  a  sorrowful  spirit  drieth  the  bones." 

Those  persons  who  are  of  an  irritable  disposition,  or  who 
are  of  the  nervous  temperament,  generally  have  the  action  of 
the  heart  easily  disturbed  j  and,  vice  versd,  an  excitable  state 
of  mind  is  a  very  common  symptom  of  a  disordered  heart. 

It  may  be  likewise  observed,  that  the  effects  of  mental  may  either 
emotions  on  the  circulation  are  very  different  according  as  dimfnTshUx 
the  mind  is  excited  or  depressed  by  them.    In  the  exhi-  hfart?  °^ 
larating  and  violent  emotions  the  force  of  the  heart  is  in- 
creasedjbut  in  the  depressing  passions  its  power  is  diminishedj 
and  these  opposite  conditions  of  the  heart  are  marked  by  cor- 
responding differences  in  the  circulation — an  increased  cir- 
culation being  accompanied  with  a  flushed  countenance, 
wakefulness,  restlessness,  headache,  and  fever ;  and  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  heart's  action,  with  a  pallid  countenance,  sleep, 
coma,  and  stupor. 

It  is,  indeed,  extraordinary  to  what  degree  the  vital  powers 
appear  to  be  able  to  support  the  system  by  their  influence  on 
the  heart.  "  Courage  arises  out  of  the  consciousness  of 
strength,  and  a  person's  strength  is  in  proportion  to  the 
activity  with  which  the  heart  propels  the  blood  towards  all 
the  organs." 

The  lives  of  mariners  and  soldiers  afford  innumerable  ex-  '°'^""''* 
amples  of  the  courageous  and  the  brave  undergoing  almost 
incredible  fatigue,  and  overcoming  apparently  insurmount- 
able privations  and  difficulties. 

It  is  told  of  Mulei  Moloc,  Emperor  of  Morocco,  that  "  he  .. 
was  aroused  to  make  extraordinary  efforts  in  the  last  battle  NoI'm"' 
which  he  fought.  Spent  with  disease  and  borne  on  a  litter, 
perceiving  his  troops  to  give  way,  though  very  nearly  in  his 
last  agonies,  he  threw  himself  out  of  the  litter,  rallied  his 
army,  and  led  them  on  to  the  charge,  which  ended  in  a 
complete  victory  to  his  party  !  He  had  no  sooner  brought 
his  men  to  the  engagement,  than,  finding  himself  utterly  spent, 
he  was  replaced  upon  the  litter,  and,  laying  his  finger  on 
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his  mouth  to  enjoin  secrecy  to  his  officers  who  stood  arouiid 
him,  he  died  a  few  moments  after  in  that  posture." 

No  less  powerful  is  the  influence  of  the  passions  in  sub- 
jugating disease,  of  which  medical  writings  afford  many  ex- 
Case.  araples.    An  officer  on  board  Lord  Howe's  ship  had  been 

for  some  time  con  ined  to  his  bed  from  a  severe  attack  of 
gout ;  but  on  the  4th  of  June,  when  they  were  preparing  for 
action,  he  arose  from  his  bed,  fought  gallantly,  and  never 
suffered  from  gout  after  that  eventful  da}'^ ! 
Cate.  "  A  gouty  person  who  was  condemned  to  lose  his  head,  as 

they  carried  him  out  in  order  to  be  executed,  received  the 
unexpected  news  of  his  pardon,  which  had  so  remarkable  an 
effect  upon  him,  that,  although  he  was  quite  exhausted  with 
the  pain  of  the  gout,  and  had  lost  the  use  of  every  limb,  yet 
he  got  up  on  his  legs  immediately,  and  walked  with  remark- 
able quickness  and  agility ;  and  he  lived  many  years  after 
VanSwieton.  without  having  the  least  touch  of  the  disorder." 

The  effects  of  mental  emotion  are  likewise  strikingly  ma- 
nifested in  those  who  possess  a  power  within  themselves — a 
peculiarity  in  their  moral  constitution — which  enables  them 
to  withstand  and  to  recover  completely  from  wounds  and  in- 
juries such  as  would  be  fatal  to  those  of  an  opposite  temper- 
ament, and  also  to  resist  the  ravages  of  disease,  and 
absolutely  to  prolong  life  itself.  An  interesting  youth,  when 
in  the  last  stage  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  expressed  a  great 
desire  that  his  life  should  be  protracted  until  he  became  of 
age,  in  order  that  he  might  dispose  of  his  property  in  a 
manner  he  greatly  desired.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all 
around  him,  he  expressed  the  utmost  confidence  that  his 
wish  would  be  reaUsed,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  had  a  power 
within  himself  to  prolong  his  existence  until  the  wished-for 
period  arrived.  The  requisite  legal  deed  being  prepared  and 
in  readiness,  when  the  hour  arrived  that  he  reached  his 
twenty-first  year  he  with  a  firm  hand  affixed  to  it  his  signa- 
ture, and  almost  immediately  afterwards  expired  ! 

Those,  too,  I  have  said  who  are  suffering  from  disease  of  a 
decidedly  fatal  character,  but  who  have,  notwithstanding,  full 
confidence  in  their  ultimate  recovery,  will  often  linger,  it  is 
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well  known,  un^er  severe  bodily  affliction  for  a  far  more 
protracted  period  than  the  desponding  or  hopeless  sufferer. 

This  influence  of  the  mind  in  sustaining  the  heart's  action 
we  see  also  strikingly  exemplified  in  women  during  par- 
turition. Though  they  may  often  express  great  fear  and  ap- 
prehension of  their  approaching  confinement,  and  even 
augur  fatal  consequences,  yet,  when  the  period  arrives,  it  is 
very  extraordinary  to  witness  the  confidence  which  they  sud- 
denly acquire,  and  the  courage  with  which  they  endure  all 
the  sufferings  and  agonies  of  childbirth  j  and  no  sooner 
does  the  infant  come  into  the  world,  than  the  mother, 
elated  with  joy,  at  once  forgets  all  her  past  sufferings  and 
former  fears,  and  clings  with  rapture  to  her  child  ! 

But  the  influence  of  the  exciting  passions  on  the  heart  is  Thelnflurnoo 
not  only  temporary,  but  is  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  create  permanent."' 
a  permanent  disturbance  in  the  circulation  5    and  many 
instances  are  recorded  by  historians,  as  well  as  in  medical 
writings,  where   the    action    of   the  heart  has    been  so 
greatly  changed  from  a  violent  emotion  as  suddenly  to 
destroy  life.    Even  joy,  which  has,  when  moderate,  such  a  Fatal  effect, 
benign  influence  upon  the  system,  when  excessive  has  been  mint  pa.-"* 
frequently  known  to  prove  fatal.    A  criminal  who  was  con-  co^,,,. 
demued  to  death,  on  receiving  unexpectedly  the  intelligence 
of  his  pardon,  suddenly  expired.       A  young  Russian  noble-  Ca,e. 
man  was  made  prisoner  by  a  tribe  of  Tartars.    He  was  the 
only  son  of  a  fond  mother,  who,  on  receiving  the  intelligence 
of  his  captivity,  was  plunged  into  the  deepest  affliction. 
Havmg  succeeded,  after  incredible  perils  and  sufferings,  in 
makmg  his  escape,  he  iinexpectedly  arrived  at  his  mothers 
abode,  and,  on  entering  the  room  where  she  was,  the  shock 
was  so  great  that  she  dropped  down  lifeless  !" 

"  Her  flaw'd  heart 
(Alack  too  weak  the  conflict  to  support) 
"IVixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief 
Burst  smilingly.-  Shakspeah. 

Anger,  likewise,  causes  a  great  increase  both  in  the  fre- 

'   /°  '""l  '''''  l^'^^^^^i""^  «f  and 

sometimes  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  fatal  congestion 
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In  this  case  the  cardiac  congestion  will  he  first  caused  by  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  ;  whereas,  afterwards,  it  will 
be  more  or  less  increased  by  the  violent  muscular  movements 
which  accompany  rage,  and  by  which  both  the  courage  and 
strength  of  the  whole  frame  are  greatly  increased. 
Effect  of  the      The  effects  of  the  depressing  passions  on  the  heart  present  a 
passions  on    striking  contrast  to  those  which  are  caused  by  exhilarating 
the  heart.      ejjjo|.ions.    That  vital  element  which  I  have  remarked  to  be 
so  powerful  in  giving  strength  and  vigour  to  the  circulation 
is  here  wanting,  and  there  is  a  condition  of  the  heart  quite 
of  an  opposite  character.     The  capillaries  are  emptied  of 
their  blood,  the  stream  of  blood  in  the  arteries  has  its 
momentum  diminisbed,  and  the  heart  itself  becomes  con- 
gested, palpitating  in  proportion  as  it  finds  difficulty  to 
propel  its  contents  through    the  arterial   and  capillary 
systems. 

Fear  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  heart's  action,  and, 
whilst  the  exciting  passions  increase  the  vigour  of  the  circu- 
lation, fear  diminishes  the  powers  of  the  heart ;  hence  the 
paleness  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  and  the  cold  and  shivering, 
which  accompany  terror. 

"  I  have  a  faint,  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life  !"-Shab:speak. 

So  great,  indeed,  is  the  influence  of  fear  in  diminishing  the 
action  of  the  organs  of  circulation,  that  cases  are  recorded  m 
which  considerable  hemorrhages  were  arrested  by  sudden 

"  Every  being  that  is  feeble  is  timorous,  an  inward  feeling 
warning  him  that  he  does  not  possess  sufficient  strength  to 
resist  it." 

Fear  and  the  other  depressing  passions,  perhaps  even 
much  more  frequently  than  the  exciting  emotions,  lay  the 
foundation  of  diseases  of  the  heart.  The  wife  of  a  respect- 
able farmer  suffered  some  years  from  an  affection  of  the 
heart,  >vhich  was  caused  by  having  her  sleep  often  mter- 
apted  during  several  months  from  the  constant  dread  of 
^  A  nurse,  whose  sleep  had  been  hourly  and 
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ofteu  very  suddenly  interrupted  during  some  months, 
suffered  from  a  severe  disorder  of  the  heart.  A  lady,  from 
the  continued  fear  of  shipwreck,  to  which  she  was  exposed 
for  eight  days,  and  who  never  slept  during  that  period,  had 
for  a  considerable  time  afterwards  a  disordered  action  of 
the  heart. 

The  absence  of  that  moral  influence  which  sustains  the  and  of  moral 
heart's  action  and  fortifies  the  physical  frame  to  resist  ''^P''*^^"'"' 
injuries  and  disease,  renders  all  wounds  and  injuries  less 
supportable,  the  body  also  more  susceptible  of  contagious 
diseases,  and  their  effects,  when  they  do  happen,  more  severe. 

The  surgeon  has  constant  opportunities  of  observing  the 
difference  in  the  effects  of  operations  performed  on  the  timid 
and  on  those  who  have  great  courage ;  and  I  have  repeatedly 
witnessed  patients  die  from  operations  whose  death  was  en- 
tirely occasioned  by  excessive  fear.  A  youth,  before  sub-  Case, 
mitting  to  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  took  farewell  of  his 
mother,  and  assured  her  that  he  should  not  recover.  He 
expired  a  few  days  after  the  operation,  and  I  could  discover 
no  apparent  cause  for  his  death. 

Equally  remarkable  are  the  effects  of  wounds  received  in 
the  field  of  battle.  The  hospitals  of  a  conquered  army  ge- 
nerally exhibit  a  scene  of  great  moral  depression,  and  many 
of  the  soldiers  die  from  wounds  which  did  not  appear  to  be 
of  a  dangerous  character ;  whilst  in  the  hospitals  of  the  vic- 
torious the  wounded  not  only  recover  from  frightful  injuries, 
but,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  severe  bodily  suffering^ 
they  exhibit  gaiety  and  cheerfulness,  entertaining  the  most 
perfect  confidence  in  their  recovery. 

Sudden  grief  and  long-protracted  sorrow  are,  I  am  sure.  Effect,  of 
the  cause  of  disorders  in  the  heart  in  a  vast  number  of  indi- 
viduals.  The  effects  of  sudden  grief,  like  those  of  fear,  con- 
sist m  a  diminution  of  the  vigour  of  the  circulation  in  the 
arterial  and  capillary  systems,  with  a  corresponding  conges- 
tion  in  the  heart,  and  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  as  to  pro- 
duce syncope  5  and  those  effects  we  may  observe  in  every 
possible  degree,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  passion. 
The  diminution  of  all  the  vital  powers  in  a  woman  who  is 
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subdued  by  grief  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  violent  and 
hurried  muscular  efforts  which  a  man  makes  when  he  is 
enraged. 

fatal  effects  Whilst  the  increased  flow  of  blood  and  congestion  in  the 
head  during  rage  have  often  proved  fatal,  the  diminution  in 
the  action  of  the  heart  from  mental  affliction  may  go  so  far 

Ca«e.  as  to  extinguish  life.    A  young  woman,  apparently  in  perfect 

health,  on  receiving  unexpectedly  the  account  of  her  mother's 
approaching  dissolution,  fell  on  the  ground  lifeless  !  Many 
similar  cases  are  on  record,  and  it  is  not  long  since  the  wife 
of  a  criminal  dropped  down  dead  after  bidding  her  husband 
a  last  adieu  ! 

Long-protracted  sorrow  has,  also,  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  heart,  causing,  imperceptibly,  cardiac  congestion,  and 
gradually  destroying  the  vigour  of  the  whole  frame. 

"  Of  grief  subdued 
There  comes  a  token  like  a  scorpion's  sting ; 
Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued. 
And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would  fling 
Aside  for  ever."  Bykon. 

c»M.  An  amiable  woman  lost  suddenly  one  of  her  children,  and 

her  grief  was  so  intense  that  she  fell  into  a  profound  melan- 
choly, could  not  weep,  seldom  spoke,  and  for  several  years 
afterwards  she  suffered  from  a  disorder  of  the  heart. 

A  gallant  young  officer  fell  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
his  father,  on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  his  son's  fate,  was 
seized  with  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  cardiac  region,  which 
never  subsided,  and  he  died  many  years  afterwards  of  a  dis- 
ease in  the  heart. 

Effect,  of  Stimulants  applied  to  particular  nerves  may  also  influence 

jfancC"*"  tlie  action  of  the  heart,  and  there  are  some  odorous  substances 
which  cause  a  diminution  of  the  heart's  action  the  moment 
they  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane 5  and  this  effect  sometimes  takes  place  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  the  vigour  of  the  circulation  is  so  greatly  diminished 

See  page  79.   as  to  cause  syncope. 

Some  odorous  substances  act  as  stimulants,  and  mcrcasc 
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the  action  of  the  heart,  and  hence  they  ax-e  employed  to  re- 
store vigour  to  a  circulation  ;  and  others  increase  the  circu- 
lation, the  force  of  which  has  become  diminished.  Of  this 
we  may  daily  see  examples  in  cases  of  syncope  relieved  by 
the  vapours  of  ammonia  applied  to  the  nostrils,  and  the  ex- 
hilarating effects  of  taking  snuf,  which,  in  all  probability, 
arises  from  the  influence  which  tobacco  has  upon  the  action 
of  the  heart. 

The  cutaneous  surface  exhibits  a  great  influence  on  the  influence  of 
heart,  and  sometimes,  when  the  skin  acquires  a  morbid  sen-  '^urf^'^Z"''' 
sibihty,  this  sympathy  is  so  remarkable  as  to  cause  a  dis- 
turbance  in  the  heart's  functions. 

There  is  no  more  striking  proof  of  the  consent  between  EffecUof 
the  heart  and  the  skin  than  the  effect  of  titillation.  When  em- 
ployed  within  certain  limits,  and  so  as  to  occasion  laughter, 
titillation  is  accompanied  merely  by  a  temporary  increase  in 
the  action  of  the  heart,  as  I  have  formerly  stated:  but,  if  See  page  71. 
carried  further,  the  laughter  then  acquires  the  character  of 
hysteria;  and,  if  it  be  still  longer  persevered  in,  convulsions 
may  be  ultimately  produced ;  and  instances  have  occurred 
where  it  has  been  carried  so  far  as  even  to  prove  fatal 

The  vigour  of  the  heart  is  diminished  by  long-continued  Effect^a 
pam,  and  when  that  has  been  sudden  or  very  severe,  such  as  p*'"" 
often  happens  from  accidents,  gunshot  wounds,  or' surgical 
operations,  the  "shock"  is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  render 
Its  impulse  scarcely  perceptible,  or  even  diminish  it  to  such  a 
degree  as  altogether  to  destroy  life. 

Many  instanes  will  be  subsequently  mentioned  of  the 
baneful  influence  which  the  passions  have  on  the  circulation 
and  of  their  being  often  the  cause  of  permanent  and  organic 
diseases  of  the  heart ;  and  it  must  undoubtedly  have  been  th  , 
this  well-known  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  hearl  wh  h  P^^' 
Has  led  the  word  "  heart"  to  be  flgurativdy  usedt  eor^m  u 
language  as  the  seat  of  the  moral  sentiments. 

The  effects  of  the  passions  on  the  heart  are  still 
markable  when  th^  L«  *  •  " 

tion,  and  soVett  ^hi^T"^''^  l^'^ 

instances  of  persons  am  o  V    T""'  "^^"^ 
persons  afflicted  with  a  diseased  heart  who  have 
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perished  suddenly  from  some  violent  mental  emotions.  Ex- 
amples, indeed,  are  not  very  rare  where,  on  inspecting  the 
bodies  of  those  who  have  died  from  sudden  passion,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  heart  had  been  previously  diseased.  Of 
this  fact  the  death  of  John  Hunter  is  a  striking  example. 
Having  long  suffered  from  a  disease  of  the  heart,  he  expired 
immediately  after  great  excitement  in  the  board-room  of  St. 
George's  Hospital.  A  man  perished  suddenly  in  a  violent 
dispute  with  one  of  his  comrades,  and  after  his  death  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  a  disease  of  the  heart,  which  must 
have  been  of  very  long  duration. 

These  effects  of  violent  passion  have  been  so  studiously 
imitated  by  dramatic  performers  of  excellence,  that  they 
are  known  to  have  experienced,  when  upon  the  stage,  even 
all  the  ill  efifects  which  such  emotions  produce  on  the  circu- 
lation when  naturally  called  into  action.  We  are  told  of  an 
eminent  actor  on  the  Irish  stage,  who  had  long  suffered  from 
a  disturbance  in  the  heart,  that,  in  performing,  under  more 
than  usual  .excitement,  the  part  of  Justice  Woodcock,  he  had 
scarcely  finished  the  first  lines, 

"  I  courted  a  lass  that  was  froward  and  shy" 

when  he  fell  down  in  a  state  of  insensibiUty,  and  almost  im- 
mediately expired  !  We  are  also  told  that,  while  the  cele- 
brated actor  Palmer  was  performing  the  part  of  the  Stranger, 
he  became  so  impassioned  that  immediately  after  reciting, 
«  There  is  another  and  a  better  world,"  he  dropped  down 
lifeless  ! 

Effects  of  Changes  in  the  Respiratory  Organs  upon  the  Heart. 

Formerly  it  has  been  remarked  that,  when  conducting  our 
inquiries  on  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  we  ought  only  to 
view  them  in  conjunction  with  those  of  respiration.  The 
diseases  of  both  these  vital  organs,  like  their  functions, 
are  so  intimately  blended  with  each  other,  that  whatever 
Lturbs  the  functions  of  the  one,  cannot  fail  to  influence 
those  of  the  other.  So  that  in  tracing  the  causes  of  the  d.s 
eaLs  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  those  of  the  lungs,  it  is  in  many 
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cases  no  easy  matter  to  discriminate  in  which  organ  the  dis- 
ease had  commenced ;  for  diseased  lungs  will  disturb  the 
heart,  and  a  diseased  heart  will  disturb  the  lungs. 


A  healthy  condition  of  the  lungs  being  absolutely  neces-  Heart  dis- 
sary  for  the  due  performance  of  the  pulmo-cardiac  fxmction,  disease  of  ti 
any  morbid  state  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  which  inter- 


rupts  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  pulmo- 
nary capillaries,  or  which  prevents  the  lungs  from  arterialising 
the  blood,  must  necessarily  cause  some  derangement  in  the 
action  of  the  heart ;  and  this  is  one  reason  why  diseases  of 
the  lungs  create  a  much  greater  disturbance  in  the  function 
of  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation  than  diseases  of  the 
same  kind,  and  of  equal  extent,  cause  in  other  organs  of  the 
body.    The  effect  of  a  less  quantity  of  blood  being  circulated 
through  the  lungs  when  portions  of  them  are  disorganised 
will  be  the  same  on  the  systemic  circulation  ;  and  thus  a 
diminished  quantity  of  blood  circulating  withing  the  thorax 
accounts  for  the  pathological  fact,  that  the  hearts  of  those 
who  perish  from  pulmonary  phthisis  are  usually  of  very 
small  bulk. 

When  alluding  to  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  respira-  see  page  59. 
tory  and  circulating  organs,  I  mentioned  the  remarkable 
changes  which  modifications  in  respiration  were  capable  of 
producing  on  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  how  much  the 
function  of  circulation  depended  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
lung  J  from  whence  it  may  be  rationally  anticipated  that 
diseases  of  the  lungs  will  in  like  manner  be  the  cause  of  dis- 
turbances  in  the  heart.  Thus  it  may  be  explained  how 
relief  is  obtained  in  the  more  severe  cases  of  cough  by  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  cardiac  region,  and  likewise  how 
the  cough  is  mitigated  by  the  use  of  nauseating  doses  of  an- 
timony. Indeed,  it  must  happen  that  in  all  those  diseases 
■where  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  structure  of  the  lungs 
the  derangement  they  produce  in  the  pulmonary  circulation 
cannot  fail  to  exert  more  or  less  influence  on  the  functions 
of  the  heart. 

There  are  also  diseases  of  the  lungs  which  produce  a  con- 
siderable mfluence  on  the  action  of  the  heart.    In  hooping- 
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cough,  for  example,  it  often  happens  that,  from  the  inter- 
rupted circulation  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  the  heart 
also  becomes  congested. 

Violent  exertions  of  the  pulmonary  apparatus,  such  as  are 
sometimes  made  in  crying,  singing,  public  speaking,  and 
playing  on  wind  instruments,  have  all  been  known  to  cause 
diseases  of  the  heart.  The  movements  of  the  chest  in  weeping, 
hiccup,  and  vomiting,  have  likewise  a  great  influence  on  the 
heart's  functions ;  and  I  formerly  endeavoured  to  show 
that  these  were  instinctive  acts  employed  by  the  economy 
to  assist  in  restoring  the  balance  of  the  circulation  when  it 
Sec  page  74.  has  been  temporarily  disturbed  in  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  body. 

Now,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  if  any  of  these  acts 
be  continued  beyond  a  certain  hmit,  they  produce  pernicious 
See  paje75.  effects  on  the  heart's  action.  Immoderate  fits  of  laughter,  I 
have  mentioned  frequently,  bring  on  hysteria  and  also  con- 
vulsions, which  have  in  some  instances  been  known  to  pro- 
ceed to  such  a  degree  as  even  to  prove  fatal.  Weeping  and 
crying  also  greatly  disturb  the  circulation  when  they  are 
long  continued. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  shall  be  hereafter  pointed  out,  each 
of  these  several  acts  will  be  often  found  to  accompany  dis- 
orders of  the  heart ;  being  resorted  to  by  the  vis  medicatrix, 
in  hke  manner  as  I  have  shown  that  they  are  employed  by 
the  vis  conservatrix,  to  relieve  some  disturbances  in  the  circu- 
lation, which  are  so  frequently  taking  place  when  the  func- 
tions of  the  heart  are  disordered. 
Rff^ctsof         The  action  of  the  heart  suffers  various  derangements  from 
^^L,.   substances  which  are  imbibed  by  the  lungs  during  respira- 
stanccB-.       .(.j^^^        gojjje  mcdicincs,  exhibited  in  a  gaseous  torm,  can 
be  inhaled  and  conveyed  to  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary 
capillaries. 

Thus,  too,  ether  and  chloroform  are  first  absorbed  by  the 
lungs  and  mixed  with  the  blood,  causing  remarkable  effects 
upon  the  cerebro- spinal  system,  more  especially  on  the  sen- 
sory column  of  the  spinal  chord. 

The  flushing  of  the  face,  the  great  mental  excitement,  or 
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even  aberrations  of  intellect,  produced  by  inhaling  the  nitrous 
oxygen  gas,  also  afford  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  disturbance 
in  the  action  of  the  heart  from  chemical  agents  brought  in 
contact  with  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bronchi ;  and  most 
noxious  gases  probably  cause  their  deleterious  effects  by  their 
influence  on  the  heart. 

Effects  of  Changes  in  the  State  of  the  Atmosphere  on  the  Heart. 

Alterations  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  cause  disturb- 
ances in  the  functions  of  the  heart ;  and  these  may  arise 
either  from  changes  in  the  density,  temperature,  or  chemical 
qualities  of  the  air. 

A  disturbance  in  the  heart's  action  is  manifested  when  a  fiom  de- 
scending 

person  descends  far  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  such  as  below  the 

1  .,  •  1         r-    1  n  ■       surface  of 

into  a  deep  mme,  the  weight  or  the  atmosphere,  from  its  earth; 
undue  pressure  on  the  bronchi  and  exterior  of  the  body,  in- 
terrupting the  functions  and  producing  congestion  of  the 
respiratory  as  well  as  of  the  circulating  organs. 

The  effects  which  are  produced  on  the  heart  and  lungs  by  from  nscend- 
ascending  high  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  had  always  u"ight"r"' 
been  supposed  to  be  chiefly  caused  by  the  expanded  air  con  - 
taining a  less  proportion  of  the  materials  requisite  for  the 
arteriahsation  of  the  blood,  until  the  matter  was  lately  put  at 
rest  by  the  testimony  of  persons  who  had  ascended  in  a 
balloon  much  higher  than  the  loftiest  European  mountain. 
In  them  the  breathing  was  in  no  manner  quickened — a  proof 
that  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  and  respiration  on  ascend- 
'  ing  a  mountain  depends  not  on  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmo- 
spheric air,  but  on  the  effects  of  the  excessive  muscular 
exertion  which  is  required  to  make  the  effort. 

The  action  of  the  heart  also  undergoes  considerable  modi-  from  changes 
fications  from  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  ;  tare.'"""'" 
and  these  changes  may  disturb  the  functions  of  the  heart 
either  by  their  influence  on  the  cutaneous  or  gastro- 
pulmonary  surface. 

The  exposure  of  the  body  to  a  warm  temperature  not  only  litivcts  of 
increases  the  heart's  action  by  exciting  the  nervous  system, 
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Effects  of  cold 
on  the  heart, 


when  applied 
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neous sur- 
face. 


but  also,  by  causing  an  expansion  of  tbe  mass  of  blood,  it 
increases  the  vigour  of  the  circulation. 

Those  who  are  suffering  with  affections  of  the  heart,  it 
may  be  often  observed,  have  the  symptoms  most  severe 
in  warm  weather,  or  when  residing  in  a  warm  climate.  I 
have  frequently  known  persons  supposed  to  have  some  pul- 
monary disease,  but  in  whom  the  heart  was  primarily 
affected,  to  have  their  ailments  increased  by  residing  in  a 
warm  climate,  an  atmosphere  equally  beneficial  to  those  who 
are  suffering  from  diseased  lungs. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  persons  whose  circulation  is 
languid  suffer  much  in  cold  weather,  whilst  a  warm  climate 
has  the  effect  of  invigorating  the  heart. 

The  various  conditions  of  the  mind  and  the  degrees  of  in- 
tellectual energy  which  many  persons  experience  in  different 
states  of  the  atmosphere  depend  greatly,  I  am  persuaded,  if 
not  altogether,  on  the  influence  which  these  have  on  the  cir- 
culation. 

Some  of  these  effects  of  the  different  states  of  the  atmo- 
sphere upon  the  heart  appear  to  depend  greatly  on  the 
influence  of  electricity,  whilst  others  seem  to  arise  from 
causes  of  which  we  are  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory 
explanation. 

"  In  the  comparative  analysis  of  air  produced  on  the  Alps 
and  in  the  marshes  of  Lombardy  there  was  found  in  each 
the  same  quantity  of  oxygen;  and  yet  those  persons  who 
breathe  the  former  enjoy  robust  health,  whilst  the  uihabi- 
tants  of  the  marshy  plains  are  pale,  emaciated,  and  habitually 
lead  a  languid  existence." 

A  great  disturbance  of  the  heart  may  be  also  caused  by 
the  application  of  cold  either  to  the  cutaneous  or  to  the 
eastro-pulmonary  mucous  surface.  ^  ,  , 

The  influence  of  exposing  the  surface  of  the  body  to  a  cold 
atmosphere,  and  of  breathing  cold  air,  on  the  action  of  the 
heart  are  well  known ;  and  the  change  which  is  thus  produced 
L  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is  proved  by  the  effect  of 
rold  When  applied  to  the  feet  in  preventing  sleep  and  in 
causing  headaihe,  and  also  by  the  powerful  influence  which 
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warming  the  legs  and  feet  have — the  pediluvium  and  the 
maniluvium — in  promoting  sleep  and  in  relieving  those 
headaches  which  are  accompanied  with  coldness  of  the 
hmbs. 

The  pernicious  effects  of  cold,  when  applied  to  the  skin, 
on  the  organs  of  circulation  are  often  observed  to  cause 
general  fever,  and  also  local  pains  which  have  the  character 
of  muscular  rheumatism. 

Severe  effects  of  cold  on  the  cutaneous  surface  may  also  Rationale  of 
be  sometimes  observed  from  sleeping  in  a  cold  and  damp  luust/ated'' 
bed,  the  cold  producing  in  such  cases  a  great  diminution  in 
the  capillary  circulation,  and  a  corresponding  congestion  in 
the  interior  of   the   body,  especially  within  the  heart. 
Accordingly  the  good  effects  of  artificial  vomiting  in  this  by  emetics, 
state  of  the  system  are  derived  from  the  influence  which  the 
act  of  vomiting  has  in  restoring  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  circulation.    A  gentleman  when  travelling  was  put  into  case, 
a  bed  which  felt  so  cold  and  damp  that  he  was  induced 
to  throw  aside  the  sheets  and  lie  between  the  blankets.  On 
the  following  morning  he  experienced  a  sensation  of  cold 
throughout  his  whole  body,  and  likewise  a  severe  pain  in  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  head,  which  he  attributed  to  the 
coldness  of  the  pillow  ;  and  these  symptoms  had  continued 
unabated  when  I  saw  him,  nine  days  after  the  commencement 
of  his  illness.    He  then  complained  of  great  tenderness  of 
the  scalp  and  back  of  the  neck,  and  he  had  never  felt  warm, 
notwithstanding  the  temperate  state  of  the  weather,  since 
receiving  the  chill.    The  radial  pulse  was  smaU  and  con- 
tracted,  but  the  cardiac  pulse  was  vigorous.     The  exhibition 
of  an  emetic,  and  one  full  dose  of  calomel  a  few  hours  after- 
wards, had  the  almost  immediate  effect  of  restoring  the 
balance  of  the  circulation,  causing  heat  and  moisture  on 
the  skin,  and  completely  alleviating  the  local  pain. 

The  condition  of  the  heart  and  capillaries  in  the*  cold  stage 
of  ague  has  a  striking  analogy  to  that  which  I  have  now 
alluded  to,  and  the  operation  of  an  emetic  in  that  disease- 
a  remedy  the  efficacy  of   which   is  so  universally  ac 
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knowledged — produces  its  beneficial  effects  ou  similar  prin- 
ciples, (a) 

In  like  manner  may  be  explained  how  benefit  is  derived 
during  the  cold  stage  of  ague  by  venesection — a  practice  em- 
ployed by  the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Mackintosh.  The  abstrac- 
tion of  even  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood  when  the  heart  is 
congested  must  enable  that  organ  to  eject  its  contents  with 
greater  vigour,  and  consequently  to  propel  them  more  effec- 
tually into  the  capillary  system,  at  that  time  deprived  of  its 
natural  quantity  of  blood. 

The  use  of  venesection  in  the  early  stage  of  Asiatic  cholera 
admits  of  a  satisfactory  explanation  on  the  same  principle  ; 
and  the  cause  of  its  hurtful  effects  in  the  latter  stages  of  the 
disease  is  equally  apparent ;  for  whilst,  at  its  commencement, 
there  is  great  congestion  of  the  heart  without  any  apparent 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  that  congestion  may 
be  relieved  by  venesection  ;  but  when  the  blood  has  changed 
its  physical  qualities  and  become  viscid  from  the  loss  of  se- 
rum by  its  enormous  secretion  into  the  alimentary  canal, 
then  the  circulation  in  the  heart,  instead  of  being  faciUtated 
after  venesection,  becomes  more  languid,  and  the  fatal  effects 
of  the  disease  are  accelerated. 

When  extreme  cold  produces  sleep  or  torpor,  the  heart,  as 
well  as  the  other  internal  viscera,  is  greatly  congested,  and, 
the  vigour  of  the  circulation  being  consequently  diminished, 
the  brain  must  necessarily  receive  a  diminished  supply  of 
blood ;  hence  sleep,  and  even  death,  are  sometimes  caused 
by  cold. 

The  state  of  torpor  from  cold  is  the  most  perfect  sleep 
that  can  be  imagined,  all  the  functions  appearing  to  cease 
except  circulation,  respiration,  and  absorption. 

Still  more  pernicious  effects  on  the  heart  arise  from  cold 


(a)  "  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  the  vomiting  which  takes  place 
during  the  cold  stages  of  fevers  is  one  of  the  means  employed  by 
Nature  for  restoring  the  determination  to  the  surface  of  the  body."- 

CULLEN,  XLIIl. 
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applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  canal. 
Drinking  cold  water,  when  the  body  is  overheated,  I  have 
known  to  cause  very  serious  disturbances  in  the  heart ;  and 
in  those  cases  where  death  has  followed  eating  ice,  the 
fatal  effects  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  cold  fatal  pflfects 
producing  congestion  of  the  heart,  drinks, 
A  boy  when  overheated  from  play  dranlc  a  tumbler  of  cases, 
cold  water,  and  in  half  an  hour  he  began  to  complain  of 
an  uneasy  feeling  in  his  chest,  an  embarrassment  in  his 
breathing,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  impulse  of  the  heart, 
which  continued  for  several  days,  until  he  was  relieved  by 
venesection.    A  young  lady  had,  after  supper,  danced  a 
quadrille,  and  had  just  partaken  of  an  ice,  when  she  was 
suddenly  taken  ill,  became  insensible,  and  she  expired  in  a 
few  minutes 

No  less  remarkable  are  the  effects  of  cold  upon  the  func-  Case, 
tions  of  the  heart  when  suddenly  applied  to  the  raucous 
membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  in  one  well-known 
instance  a  nobleman  died  suddenly  after  having  used  an 
enema  of  iced  water. 

Very  hot  substances  taken  into  the   stomach   have  a  Effects  of 
powerful  influence  on  the  action  of  the  hearty  and  hence  sSn^el 
the  common  practice  of  taking  warm  drinks  in  order  to  act 
upon  the  circulation,  particularly  upon  the  functions  of  the 
cutaneous  capillaries. 

When  food  is  taken  of  a  very  high  temperature,  which 
sometimes  happens  from  inadvertence,  severe  effects  on  the 
condition  of  the  heart  ensue.  A  youth  swallowed  greedily  a  Cases 
small  portion  of  hot  potato,  and  he  immediately  fell  down 
senseless,  and  in  this  state  he  remained  about  ten  minutes 
On  recovering  from  the  syncope,  he  felt  great  pain  in  the 
cardiac  region,  which  was  succeeded  by  palpitation  and 
epistaxis,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  cold  extremities ;  and 
m  this  state  he  continued  nine  years,  at  which  period  I  first 
saw  him  when  he  was  suffering  from  great  disturbance  in 
the  circulation, 

A  footman  when  carrying  a  dish  of  boiled  turnips,  which 
were  extremely  hot,  was  tempted  to  eat  one,  which  he  swal- 
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lowed  very  hurriedly  to  avoid  detection,  and  he  expired  in  a 
few  hours. 

Effects  of  Changes  in  the  Digestive  Organs  upon  the  Heart, 
inflnpnce  of;       Derangement  in  the  functions  of  the  dio-estive  apparatus 

the  digestive  ^  t>  rr 

organs.  is  another,  and  also  a  very  frequent,  cause  of  disturbance  in 
the  action  of  the  heart. 

Food  of  an  improper  quality,  or  food  not  properly  di- 
Case.  gested,  deranges  the  action  of  the  heart.  A  gentleman,  when 

travelling  in  a  coach,  ate  a  small  quantity  of  baked  meat, 
which  was  followed  by  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  indigestion, 
besides  which  a  great  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  an  intermitting  pvdse  continued  several  days. 

When  there  is  a  febrile  state  of  the  system,  or  when  the 
body  is  much  debilitated,  the  presence  of  even  a  very  small 
portion  of  animal  food  in  the  stomach  will  sometimes  cause 
great  disturbance  in  the  action  of  the  heart ;  and  in  those 
cases  of  fever  where  there  has  been  a  "relapse"  of  the  febrile 
symptoms,  these  seem  to  be  usually  produced  by  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  circulation  caused  by  improper  food. 

The  retention  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  excrementitious 
matter  in  the  large  intestines  sometimes  creates  a  great  dis- 
turbance in  the  heart's  action,  and  in  other  cases  this  sym- 
pathy between  the  heart  and  stomach  is  exemplified  by  the 
effect  of  a  purge,  which  diminishes  the  vigour  of  the  heart 
and  creates  as  much  depression  as  would  be  in  some  persons 
produced  by  a  copious  bloodletting. 

Worms  in  the  intestines  have  often  been  known  to  cause 
palpitation. 

Many  of  those  vegetable  and  mineral  substances  which 
act  upon  the  circulation,  and  are  first  received  into  the 
alimentary  canal,  produce  their  influence  on  the  heart  either 
after  they  have  been  absorbed  and  mixed  with  the  blood,  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system;  and  their 
effects  may  either  be  injurious,  or  they  may  be  employed  as 
remedial  means  for  diseases  of  the  heart. 

When  endeavouring  to  trace  the  causes  and  discover  the 
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precise  nature  of  diseases  in  the  chest,  it  is  in  all  cases 
essential  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs ; 
for  it  often  happens  that  their  derangement  is  accompanied 
with  so  great  disturbances  in  the  circulation  as  to  lead 
them  to  be  mistaken  for  a  serious  disease  of  the  heart.  A  Case, 
lady,  who  died  of  a  cancerous  pylorus,  suffered  so  much  from 
a  deranged  circulation,  that,  after  several  careful  stethoscopic 
examinations,  several  physicians  pronounced  that  the  symp- 
toms "were  caused  by  an  organic  affection  of  the  heart. 

The  influence  of  some  vegetable  as  well  as  some  mineral  Xheeffectgof 
substances,  when  received  into  the  stomach,  on  the  action  of  and  miueraia 
the  heart,  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  of  great  importance  to 
-  be  kept  in  mind  when  treating  the  diseases  of  this  organ, 
irregularities  in  the  action  of  the  heart  which  have  been 
taken  for  serious  diseases  being  sometimes  traced  to  the 
accidental  employment  of  such  substances  for  the  treatment 
of  other  complaints. 

One  common  cause  of  a  disturbance  in  the  action  of  the  Vegetable 
heart  is  the  use  of  tea,  particularly  green  tea,  which  in  many 
persons  has  a  powerful  influence  on  the  circulation.  Coffee 
also  produces  great  nervous  excitement  from  its  effect  on  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  I  have  observed  some  persons,  whose 
hearts  were  diseased,  suffer  much  from  the  use  either  of  tea 
or  of  coffee.  A  gentleman  of  a  plethoric  habit  could  at  any  Case, 
time  so  disturb  the  action  of  his  heart  as  to  cause  hemor- 
rhage from  his  nose  by  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Opium  also,  when  administered  in  improper  doses,  fre- 
quently disturbs  the  heart's  action,  and,  by  producing  rest- 
lessness, prevents  its  anodyne  effect  on  the  nervous  system. 

Digitalis,  too,  the  opium  of  the  heart,  has  been  much 
employed  to  subdue  the  action  of  the  heart  in  those  diseases 
wherein  that  organ  has  been  preternaturally  excited  j  and 
belladonna  acts  in  like  manner  very  powerfully  on  the  heart. 

The  effects  of  hellebore  in  disturbing  the  action  of  the  heart 
are  so  remarkable,  that  soldiers  and  seamen,  wishing  to  be 
discharged  from  the  service,  have  been  frequently  known  to 
employ  it  in  order  to  counterfeit  a  disease  of  that  organ. 
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There  are,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  fully  to  ex- 
plain, other  substances  which,  when  taken  into  the  stomach, 
mitigate  or  subdue  the  heart's  action  ;  and  these  form  an  im- 
portant class  of  remedies  for  the  treatment  of  its  diseases. 
Mineral  sub-      Of  the  mineral  substances,  the  preparations  of  lead,  of  an- 
timony, of  zinc,  of  copper,  and  of  iron  have  the  most  powerful 
influence  on  the  actions  of  the  heart.    The  acetate  of  lead 
has  been  much  used  to  check  hemorrhage ;  and  the  prepara- 
tions of  antimony  so  powerfully  subdue  excited  action  of  the 
heart,  that  they  are  often  employed  instead  of  bloodletting 
for  relieving  inflammatory  diseases. 
Effects  of         The  use  of  mercury  is  another  cause  of  disorder  of  the 
the'heart.°"    heart,  that  mineral  in  some  instances  acting  as  a  poison  and 
"  producing  depression  of  strength,  a  sense  of  anxiety  about 
observationg  the  prccordia,  frequent  sighing,  trembling,  a  sense  of  cold- 
venerea,  by   ncss,  somctimes  vomitiug,"  and,  added  to  these  symptoms,  a 

John  Pear-      „  ^       j       •  i  i 

sou.  frequent  and  quick  pulse. 

Derangement  of  the  biliary  secretions  is  no  less  frequently 
the  cause  of  disturbances  in  the  action  of  the  heart ;  and  the 
irregularity  in  the  heart's  action  which  so  commonly  precedes 
a  paroxysm  of  gout,  and  which  is  accompanied  with  great 
derangement  in  the  digestive  organs,  is  in  all  probability 
entirely  owing  to  this  circumstance. 

The  influence  of  the  stomach  on  the  heart  during  the 
digestive  process  is  very  considerable,  and  any  repletion  is 
apt  greatly  to  aggravate  all  the  symptoms  of  a  disordered 
heart.  After  a  meal,  when  the  stomach  is  distended,  there  is 
often  a  very  considerable  derangement  in  the  circulation,  the 
face  becoming  flushed  with  heat,  and  the  extremities  be- 
coming pale  and  cold  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  the 
blood. 

The  relative  position  of  the  two  organs  will  explain  how 
in  the  horizontal  position,  especially  when  lying  on  the  back, 
the  replete  stomach  will,  by  its  pressure,  interrupt  the  heart's 
movements. 

Flatulency  is  a  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  which, 
above  all  others,  causes  a  disturbance  in  the  circulation,  and 
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which,  perhaps,  more  frequently  produces  a  disturbed  sleep 
than  even  repletion,  or  the  presence  of  undigested  food  in 
the  stomach. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  have  a  very  powerful  effect  upon  the 
heart's  action  ;  these  being  resorted  to  by  the  vis  medicatrix, 
and  being  likewise  employed  as  therapeutic  agents,  to  relieve 
disturbances  in  the  circulation  ;  whilst  they  also  sometimes 
materially  derange  a  heart  that  is  already  diseased. 

The   injurious   effects  of  nausea  and  vomiting  we  see 
frequently  in  persons  who  suffer  from  sea-sickness. 

Dr.  M.  had  been,  for  many  years,  subject  to  increased  Casei. 
action  of  the  heart  ;  and  after  being  violently  sick  at  sea,  in 
coming  from  Leith,  he  felt  the  motion  of  the  ship  continue 
about  ten  days  ;  and  during  the  same  period  he  complained 
of  singing  in  the  ears  when  he  sat  down  after  walking  and 
when  he  rose  out  of  bed. 

A  gentleman  suffered  four  weeks  with  an  increasing  gid- 
diness and  feeling  as  if  on  board  a  ship,  and  which  came  on 
after  having  been  very  sick  at  sea. 

A  young  lady,  who  had  long  suffered  from  a  diseased  heart, 
died  suddenly,  during  a  voyage  in  a  steam-vessel. 


Effects  of  Changes  in  the  Vascular  System  upon  the  Heart. 

Changes  in  the  functions  of  the  arteries,  it  might  be  anti-  The  arterial 
cipated  from  their  dependence  on  the  heart's  action,  must 
also  have  a  reciprocal  influence  on  those  of  the  central  organ 
of  the  circulation  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  diseases 
of  the  arterial  trunks,  or  when  one  is  artificially  obliterated, 
cause  more  or  less  disturbance  in  the  action  of  the  heart.  In 
cases  of  aneurismal  arteries,  the  heart's  movements  are  often 
greatly  deranged,  particularly  towards  the  latter  stages  of 
the  disease. 

The  consent  between  the  capillaries  and  the  heart,  especially  influence  of 
those  of  the  cutaneous  and  gastro-pulmonary  mucous  sur-  SS""' 
face,  renders  the  heart  greatly  affected  in  disorders  of  those 
systems  of  vessels  ■  and  such  disturbances  of  the  heart  are 
exemplified  in  all  those  inflammatory  affections  wherein  the 
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action  of  the  capillaries  is  deranged,  and  which  are  marked 

by  a  chill  or  rigour,  by  paleness  of  the  integuments,  by  heat, 

flushing,  and  profuse  perspirations. 

A  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  capillary 
[See  p.  134.]    system  produced  from  cold,  I  have  already  noticed,  causes  a 

corresponding  congestion  in  the  heart. 
«nd  venous        Many  discases  of  the  veins  have  also  more  or  less  influence 

system. 

on  the  circulation,  especially  on  that  of  the  right  heart. 

It  is  a  curious  pathological  fact,  that  inflammation  of  a 
vein,  caused  by  a  wound,  generally  extends  along  the  internal 
coat  of  the  vessel  towards  the  heart  j  but  in  venesection  in 
horses,  where  the  opening  is  usually  made  into  the  external 
jugular  vein,  if  phlebitis  supervenes,  which  is  not  a  very 
unusual  occurrence,  the  inflammation  of  the  internal  tunic  of 
the  vein  does  not  extend  along  its  ramifications  towards  the 
heart,  but  along  the  trunk  of  the  vein  to  the  head. 


Influence  of 
the  uterine 
system  on 
the  heart. 


Effects  of  Changes  in  the  Genito-Urinary  System,   upon  the 

Heart. 

Another,  and  by  no  means  an  unusual,  cause  of  a  disorder 
of  the  heart  is  a  morbid  condition  of  the  uterus,  the  heart 
sympathising  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  the  uterine 
system. 

In  health,  the  uterine  functions  being  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  organs  of  circulation,  we  naturally  expect 
to  find  that  disorders  of  the  uterus  will  have  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  action  of  the  heart ;  and  hence  in  painful 
menstruation,  at  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual 
flux,  and  especially  during  gestation,  the  functions  of  the 
heart  are  often  greatly  disturbed. 

We  likewise  find  that  many  affections  of  the  uterus  are 
relieved  by  those  medicines,  such  as  the  preparations  of 
iron,  zinc,  and  copper,  all  of  which  act  directly  on  the  organs 
of  circulation.  The  sickness  and  vomiting  which  so  fre- 
s.ep.70.]  quently  accompany  pregnancy,  I  have  already  mentioned, 
seem-  to  depend  on  a  disturbance  of  the  heart;  and  we  can 
thus  explain  how  relief  is  derived  from  the  abstraction  of  a 
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small  quantity  of  blood  when  employed  under  such  circum- 
stances, (a) 

The  urinary  organs  are  often  sympathetically  affected  in 
disturbances  of  the  circulation.  Nothing  has  been  con- 
sidered more  characteristic  of  the  nervous  temperament  than 
a  copious  secretion  of  pale  uriae ;  and  it  is  a  striking  fea- 
ture in  hysteria,  in  which  ailment  the  organs  of  circulation 
are  more  especially  affected. 

When,  besides  the  disorder  of  the  heart,  there  is  derange- 
ment in  the  digestive  organs,  particularly  the  liver,  the  urine 
is  in  small  quantity,  and  becomes  high-coloured,  depositing 
a  more  or  less  copious  sediment ;  and  the  absence  of  such  a 
change  in  the  lu-ine  affords  a  proof  of  the  disordered  circu- 
lation not  being  caused  by  any  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
apparatus. 

Effects  of  Hereditary  Diseases  upon  the  Heart. 

Besides  those  disorders  which  are  caused  by  changes  in  Hereditary 
the  qualities  of  the  blood,  there  is  an  hereditary  predispo- 
sition  in  the  heart,  as  in  all  other  organs,  to  particular  dis- 
eases. That  there  are  diseases  of  the  heart  of  an  hereditary 
character  we  have  many  instances  recorded  by  the  earlier 
writers,  and  abundant  examples  have  fallen  within  my  own 
observation.  It  may,  indeed,  be  offered  as  a  general  remark, 
that  in  no  race  of  mankind,  in  no  family,  is  there  not  some 
imperfection  in  their  organisation,  as  well  as  a  predisposition 
to  some  particular  ailments,  or  to  diseases  of  some  particular 
organs.  Many  branches  of  some  families  we  may  frequently 
observe  affected  with  diseases  of  the  brain,  such  as  apoplexy 
or  hydrocephalus ;  other  families  with  diseases  of  the  luncrs 


(a)  "  Les  parties  de  la  generation  dans  I'un  et  I'autre  sexe  ont  une 
action  bien  marquee  sur  le  coeur.  Combien  de  fois  I'usage  trop  fre- 
quent des  plaisirs  de  I'un  sur  I'autre  n'a-t-il  pas  occasione  ou  des  syn- 
Jnronv?nf  1  ^'est-U  pas  aussi  afFecte  dans  les  femmes  qui 

anZ  '  t  i"^'"'""'  hysteriques  par  nxaladie  de  I'uterus  ou  des 
autres  parties  de  la  generation       Portal.,  t.  iii.,  p.  73. 
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as  pulmonary  phthisis  j  and  others  are  particularly  subject 
to  diseases  of  the  liver. 

"  The  colour  of  the  skin  and  hair,"  observes  Corvisart, 
"  the  features,  the  expressions  of  the  countenance,  the  voice, 
the  general  proportions  of  the  body  and  stature,  the  peculia- 
rities of  form,  the  gesture,  habits,  disposition,  and  taste,  pe- 
culiarities in  the  sight  and  hearing,  the  temperament — in 
short,  all  the  physical  and  moral  qualities  descend  more  or 
less  from  parents  to  their  children." 

These  remarks  strictly  apply  to  the  heart,  that  organ  being 
often  met  with  diseased  in  numerous  branches  of  the  same 
race.  There  can  be  no  more  striking  proof  of  the  hereditary 
nature  of  some  maladies  of  the  heart  than  the  well-known 
fact  that,  in  our  royal  family,  George  II.,  George  IV.,  Wil- 
liam rV.,  and  the  Duke  of  York  all  died  of  diseases  of  this 
organ. 


Diseases  of        Diseases  of  the  heart  may  be  considered  almost  exclusively 
confined'to     incidental  to  mankind.    In  domestic  animals,  such  as  the 
mankind,      horse,  which  is  much  exposed  to  inordinate  muscular  exer- 
tions, the  heart  is  frequently  found  in  a  diseased  condition  ; 
but  in  wild  animals  diseases  of  the  vascular  system  have 
seldom  or  never  been  observed. 
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SYMPTOMS  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART  IN  GENERAL. 

The  physiological  and  the  anatomical  symptoms  ;  the  important  addition  of 
the  physiological  symptoms  to  semiology  ;  the  physiological  symptoms  dis- 
regarded by  Laennec  ;  unfavourable  influence  of  this  opinion  ;  table  of  the 
physiological  symptoms. 

The  symptoms  which  accompany  diseases  of  the  heart  arise 
not  only  from  changes  recognisable  in  the  heart  itself,  but,  like- 
wise, as  I  will  endeavour  to  show, from  disturbances  in  the  func- 
tions of  those  organs  and  systems  of  organs  with  which  the 
heart  is  associated,  and  with  which  it  co-operates  in  executing 
the  great  functions  of  life  ;  for  whenever,  from  any  cause,  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  changed,  and  the  blood  is  no  longer  duly 
distributed  throughout  the  body,  the  disturbances  which  an 
irregular  or  altered  circulation  produces  in  the  various  organs 
become,  all  of  them,  symptoms  of  the  heart's  diseases. 
Nothing  is,  indeed,  more  remarkable,  when  we  contemplate 
the  pathological  condition  of  the  human  frame,  than  to 
observe  these  assemblages  of  symptoms  in  its  numerous 
maladies  which  are  caused  by  differences  in  the  supply  of 
blood  to  particular  organs. 

The  symptoms  of  disorders  of  the  heart,  like  those  of  The  two 
other  organs,  may  be,  with  propriety,  divided  into  two  sepa-  Jr^tom' 
rate  classes,  the  general  or  physiological,  and  the  local  or  SL^a^.T"'" 
anatomical;  the  first  class  of  symptoms  consisting  of  those  ^"^t"™'"'^'- 
which  are  caused  by  disturbances  in  the  diflFerent  systems  of  the 
economy,  m  the  cerebro-spinal,  in  the  respiratory,  digestive 

feTrnT''^;  "^^^^"^"^  'y'^'^'  the 

second  class  of  symptoms  comprehend  those  changes  which 
take  place  m  the  impulse,  sounds,  sensibility  to  the  touch, 
form,  and  position  of  the  heart. 
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The  physio- 
logical syrap- 
toms  con- 
sidered. 


Their  aiMi- 
tiou  lo  eyrap- 
tomatology. 


The  senses 
prone  to 
error. 


The  phy- 
siological 
symptoms 
neglected  by 
Laennec. 


Let  US  commence  our  inquiries  on  this  subject  by  con- 
sidering the  physiological  symptoms  ;  and  I  am  induced  to 
adopt  this  arrangement  for  several  reasons,  more  especially 
because  the  functional  diseases  of  the  heart  form  the  most 
important  part  of  this  work,  and  these  disorders,  as  I  will 
point  out,  are  chiefly  characterised  by  this  class  of  symp- 
toms ;  whereas  the  local  or  anatomical  symptoms  are  more 
characteristic  of  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  heart,  or  of 
its  organic  diseases. 

To  me,  indeed,  it  appears  that  the  symptoms  which  may 
be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  disturbances 
of  the  heart  on  the  different  systems  of  the  economy  are  far 
more  essential  for  establishing  a  correct  diagnosis  of  these 
diseases  than  the  anatomical  symptoms,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  hereafter.  At  all  events,  the  physiological  symptoms 
must  be  admitted  to  form  an  important  addition  to  semio- 
logy, and  it  must  also  be  granted  that  all  those  symptoms 
the  presence  of  which  is  made  known  to  us  by  the  patient 
himself  deserve  to  be  far  more  relied  upon  for  their  accuracy 
than  those  which  are  recognisable  only  by  the  senses  of  an 
observer.  The  senses,  indeed,  are  very  prone  to  error,  of 
which  we  daily  meet  with  abundant  proofs  in  the  discrepancy 
of  the  opinions  formed  by  diflFerent  eminent  men,  even  in 
cases  of  external  diseases,  where  every  opportunity  is  afforded 
of  rigidly  examining  them  by  the  senses  of  both  sight  and 
touch. 

What  I  have  now  said  is,  undoubtedly,  taking  a  very  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  importance  of  the  physiological  symptoms 
from  that  which  has  hitherto  been  generally  entertained, 
especially  by  Laennec,  whose  researches  on  the  diseases  of 
the  heart  have  been  so  highly  appreciated,  but  who  appears 
to  me  to  have  erred,  when,  attempting  to  give  an  undue  im- 
portance to  the  physical  signs  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  he 
altogether  disregarded  and  endeavoured  to  undervalue  the 
importance  and  utility  of  the  physiological  symptoms. 

"The  true  signs  of  organic  affections  of  the  heart  are 
derived  from  percussion,  but  above  all  by  auscultation ; 
and  besides  these  signs,  which  are  purely  physical,  some 
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physiological  symptoms,  caused  by  disturbed  functions ,  and,  taken 
by  themselves,  extremely  vague,  can  sometimes  acquire  a  degree 
of  certainty  which  they  had  not  before  possessed."  tom"!!^"' 

The  influence  of  this  opinion  of  Laennec  is  the  more  to  be  ^^2. 
regretted,  as  it  has  had  the  effect,  not  only  of  impressing 
upon  the  minds  of  other  inquirers  that  the  physiological 
S3Tnptoms  are  of  little  value,  but  his  views  seem  to  have 
created  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  all  future  investiga- 
tions upon  this  subject.    Nay,  further,  from  such  an  unfa- 
vom-able  impression  having  been  created  by  so  great  an 
authority,  his  followers  have  paid  their  almost  undivided 
attention  to  the  physical  signs  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart  j 
so  that  the  evils  which  have  arisen  from  this  neglect  of  the 
physiological  symptoms  have  been  very  injurious ;  and  all 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  practical  duties  of  their 
profession  must  have  become  acquainted  with  numerous 
instances  of  the  most  serious  errors  and  of  the  most  dis- 
crepant opinions  given  by  those  who  have  confided  on  aus- 
cultation in  forming  a  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart. 
The  physical  signs  in  reveahng  organic  diseases  of  this 
organ  are,  undoubtedly,  of  value  ;  but,  when  we  endeavour 
to  discriminate  its  various  functional  disorders,  auscultation 
is,  comparatively,  of  little  import ;  whilst  we  shall  find  that 
the  physiological  symptoms  afford  far  more  certain  guides, 
and  enable  us  to  follow,  in  such  cases,  a  decisive  system  of 
treatment. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SYMPTOMS   OF   DISEASES    OF    THE    HEART    DERIVED  FROM 
THE   CEREBRO-SPINAL  SYSTEM. 


Syraptnms 
derived  from 
the  cerebro- 
spinal syii- 
tem. 


Erroneous 
opinions  of 
nervous  dis- 
eases. 


The  symptoms  in  diseases  of  the  heart  derived  from  the  cerebrospinal 
system ;  erroneous  opitiions  of  nervous  diseases ;  table  of  the  symptoms ; 
symptoms  arising  from  changes  in  the  proportions  of  the  arterial  and 
venous  bloods,  and  from  morbid  changes  in  different  portions  of  the 
brain;  those  derived  from  changes  in  the  spinal  chord;  Sir  Charles 
Bell's  discoveries  illustrated;  symptoms  derived  from  the  ganglionic 
system;  the  particular  symptoms  considered. 

Whenever  the  action  of  the  heart  is  disturbed,  no  system 
of  organs  is  more  quickly  influenced  by  even  the  slightest 
change  in  the  circulation  than  the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  and 
the  affections  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  I  will  endeavour 
to  show,  afford  a  most  important  class  of  symptoms  in  the 
diseases  of  the  heart. 

Having  shown  that  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  have  not 
only  a  larger  quantity  of  blood,  more  security  against  the 
supply  being  interrupted,  more  means  bestowed  in  order  to 
prevent  irregularities  in  their  circulation,  than  any  other 
organs,  we  are  prepared  to  find  that  certain  symptoms  must 
arise  in  that  system  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  dis- 
turbed. These  symptoms  merit  the  more  consideration 
here,  not  only  as  they  have  not  been  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  by  those  distinguished  authors  who  have  pro- 
fessed to  treat  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  but  as  most  of 
them  have  been  arranged  by  nosologists  as  primary  affections 
of  the  nervous  system  ;  whereas  I  shall  endeavour  to  pomt 
out  that  many  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  name  nervous  is 
usually  applied  are,  in  fact,  merely  symptoms  of  a  disor- 
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dered  circulation.  This  subject,  indeed,  opens  an  extensiv'e 
field  of  pathological  research  ;  and  if  the  physiological  views 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  in  the  preceding  part 
of  this  work  be  correct,  and  if  the  pathological  doctrines  I 
am  now  about  to  point  out  can  be  clearly  established,  they 
will  not  only  show  the  propriety  of  adopting  essential 
nosological  changes  and  refute  some  opinions  which  have 
long  been  very  generally  entertained,  but  they  will  also 
assist  in  explaining  the  modus  operandi  of  some  of  those 
remedies  which  experience  has  found  to  afford  relief  in  affec- 
tions of  the  nervous  system. 

Whilst  making  these  remarks,  I  ought  not  to  omit  al-  Parry's  Eie- 
luding  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  valuable  works  of  Sgy°.^^" 
Parry  J  and,  though  he  did  not  consider  that  there  were 
various  morbid  states  of  the  cerebro- spinal  system  which 
arose  from  primary  disorders  of  the  heart  itself,  nor  treated 
them  as  symptomatic  affections  of  the  central  organ  of  the 
circulation,  yet  he  pointed  out  that  these  nervous  affections 
depended  upon  "  an  increased  momentum  of  blood  to  the 
brain,"  and  that  "  a  large  proportion  of  nervous  affections 
ongmate  in  a  disordered  state  of  circulation  with  regard  to 
the  brain." 

Physiologists,  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  do 
not  seem  to  have  fully  appreciated  nor  to  have  duly  consi- 
dered the  powerful  influence  of  the  hlood,  and  the  effects  influence  of 
^vhlch  the  various  changes  in  its  distribution  have  upon  the  Ihe^nirou? 
cerebro-spmal  system  ;  for,  as  I  have  observed,  whatever  be 
t^e  consent  between  the  brain  and  the  heart  through  the 
medmm  of  nervous  filaments,  in  a  still  greater  degree  does 
that  relation  depend  upon  the  blood 

.27^"        ^""""^      «-ch  not 

thdr  ^T  ^"^"^^  but  that 

their  circulation  is  variously  modified  under  different  cir 

ntcmpiatc  the  „f  ftc  different  systems 

tlisiribulioii. 
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of  the  economy,  a  vast  number  of  their  morbid  phenomena 
being  distinctly  caused  by  changes  in  the  distribution  as  well 
as  in  the  qualities  of  the  blood. 

That  the  circulation  in  the  cerebrospinal  system  should  be 
of  equal  importance  for  the  due  performance  of  its  functions, 
and  that  inequalities  in  the  supply  of  its  blood  should  be  a 
cause  of  diseases  in  that  system,  in  like  manner  as  similar 
changes  in  the  circulation  produce  them  in  the  other  sys- 
tems, we  are  entitled  to  conclude,  especially  from  the  more 
than  ordinary  means  that  we  have  seen  are  employed  by  the 
economy  to  prevent  the  requisite  supply  of  the  vital  element 
to  the  nervous  system  being  intercepted  by  any  of  those  ac- 
cidental causes  which  more  or  less  alter  the  circulation  in 
other  parts  of  the  economy. 

The  protection  which  the  vertebral  arteries  receive  from 
passing  to  the  brain  through  bony  canals,  the  spinal  arteries 
being  derived  from  the  vertebrals,  the  remarkable  pecuhar- 
ities  in  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  venous  sys- 
tem, and  the  large  proportion  of  blood  with  which  the  brain 
and'  spinal  chord  are  supplied,  surely  ought,  when  viewed 
collectively,  to  point  out  the  greater  necessity  for  that  sys- 
tem having  a  regular  supply  of  blood  5  and,  therefore,  it  may 
be  inferred  that,  in  proportion  as  the  regularity  in  the  supply 
of  blood  i&  of  importance  for  the  execution  of  the  healthy 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  so  any  derangement  in  its 
circulation  will  be  proportionably  more  injurious  than  irregu- 
larities in  the  circulation  of  those  organs  to  which  so  umform 
a  supply  of  blood  is  not  required.  * 

Such,  then,  being  the  influence  of  the  blood  upon  fhe 
nervous  system,  it  is  not  surprising  that  changes  in  the 
circulation  should  cause  a  proportionate  number  of  changes 
in  the  functions  of  that  system ;  and  it  is  only  remarkable 
that  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  investigate  the  diseases 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  should  not  have  taken  into 
consideration  the  powerful  influence  of  the  blood,  and  have 
traced  some  of  the  maladies  of  the  nervous  system  to 
r  hanees  in  the  functions  of  the  heart. 
Zt  the  nervous  system  is  subject  .0  various  disorders 
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from  changes  in  the  quantity  of  its  blood  is  a  pathological 
fact  which  has  long  been  universally  admitted.  But,  whilst 
the  most  incontrovertible  evidence  has  been  established 
that  there  are  changes  in  the  circulation  within  the  head 
caused  by  disorders  of  the  heart,  it  is  remarkable  that,  until 
the  observations  of  Portal,  Parry,  Corvisart,  Laennec,  and 
others,  none  of  these  disturbances  of  the  cerebral  circu- 
lation had  ever  been  attributed  to  a  primary  change  in  the 
action  of  the  heart,  but  to  diseases  in  the  bloodvessels  of 
the  brain  itself;  whereas,  it  would  have  seemed  very 
natural  for  pathological  inquirers  to  have  considered  how 
far  such  disturbances  in  the  cerebral  circulation  might 
depend  upon  changes  in  the  functions  of  the  central  organ 
of  the  circulation.  So  improbable  has  it  appeared  to 
some  that  the  brain  should  in  any  way  be  more  influenced 
than  other  organs  by  changes  in  the  functions  of  the  heart, 
that  even  one  of  the  latest  and  most  able  writers  on  the  Abercrombip. 
subject  has  observed  that  "  the  blood  being  impelled  in  every 
direction  by  an  impulse  primarily  derived  from  the  heart,  it 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  how,  in  the  natural  state  of  the  parts, 
it  should  be  propelled  to  the  head' with  greater  force  or  in 
greater  relative  quantity  than  to  any  other  part  of  the 
body."  This  error  is  to  be  altogether  attributed  to  no  cog- 
nizance having  been  ever  taken  of  that  peculiar  arrangement 
of  the  cerebral  arteries  which  I  have  at  length  explained,  see  p.  33. 
and  by  which  it  appears  that  very  unusual  means  are 
employed  in  order  at  all  times  to  provide  the  cerebrospinal 
system  with  the  proper  quantity  of  arterial  blood ;  whilst 
the  remarkable  peculiarities  in  the  structure  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  veins  is  calculated  to  guard  against  cerebral 
congestion. 

Except  in  those  cases  where  there  is  a  local  disorgan- 
ization  within  the  head,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  any 
change  in  the  cerebral  circulation  could  take  place  unless 
caused  by  a  disturbed  heart ;  and  I  cannot  hesitate  in 
behevmg  that  m  those  cases  of  apoplexy,  convulsions,  hysteria, 
and  such  like  diseases,  when  they  have  arisen  from  moral 
causes,  and  of  which  the  records  of  medical  science  afford 
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SO  many  instances,  they  have,  all  of  them,  been  produced  by 
a  disordered  heart. 

of  n""  ^^'^^       been  now  said,  it  must  not,  however,  be 

disorders;  supposed  that  any  attempt  is  here  made  to  deny  that 
various  afiFections  to  which  the  term  "nervous"  has  been 
applied  by  medical  writers  may  not  originate  in  other  causes 
besides  a  disordered  heart.  On  the  contrary,  in  many 
instances  the  nervous  symptoms  can  be  distinctly  traced  to 
a  morbid  change  in  some  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system,  or  in  some  of  those  structures  by  which  that  system 
is  enveloped  ;  and  likewise,  in  many  instances,  the  nervous 
affection  may  be  sympathetic  of  a  derangement  of  the 
digestive  or  genito-urinary  apparatus, 
their  diag-        In  pursuing  our  investigations  on  this  branch  of  semi- 

nosis  import-  ^ 

ant.  ology  it  is,  therefore,  essential  to  keep  in  view  those  dif- 

ferent causes  which  may  influence  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system ;  and,  in  every  particular  example  of 
nervous  disease,  endeavour,  by  a  rigorous  examination  into 
the  condition  of  each  of  the  different  systems  of  the  economy, 
to  discriminate  in  what  organ  or  system  of  organs  the  pri- 
mary affection  exists. 
Ca^^se^'^of  the  The  symptoms  which  arise  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
symptoms.  from  a  disturbed  circulation  present  considerable  variety, — 
some  being  caused  by  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the 
arterial  blood  ;  some  by  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
the  venous  blood  j  some  by  a  diminution  in  the  velocity  of 
the  current  in  the  arterial  blood,  or  in  the  vigour  of  the 
circulation ;  some  by  changes  in  the  chemical  qualities 
of  the  blood ;  and  some  by  the  admixture  of  the  venous  and 
arterial  bloods. 

Further,  it  may  be  observed  that  a  particular  assemblage 
of  symptoms  also  arises  either  when  the  whole  cerebro- 
spinal system  is  simultaneously  affected  ;  when  one  or  other 
of  the  great  nervous  centres,  or  when  only  a  portion  of  one 
of  these,  is  disordered. 
The  propor-       Of  ih.e  first  class  of  these  numerous  symptoms,  or  of  those 
arterial  lilood  which  are  caused  by  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the 
increased.      ^^^.^^^-^^^  ^^oofS.  in  the  ccrcbro-spinal  system,  we  have  e.x- 
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amples  iu  febrile  diseases,  where  headache,  irritability  of 
mind,  restlessness,  and  involuntary  action  of  the  muscles  are 
almost  constantly  present,  as  well  as  some  cases  of  apoplexy  ' 
and  paralysis. 

Of  the  second  class,  wherein  there  is  that  assemblage  of  The  propor- 
symptoms  which  arises  from  an  increase  in  the  proportion  venous  blood 
of  the  venous  blood,  we  have  examples  in  lethargy,  stupor, 
and  coma. 

In  the  third  class  of  symptoms,  where  there  is  a  dirai-  The  velocity 
nution  in  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  blood,  the  condition  currenti°di-* 
of  the  brain  is  characterised  by  a  difficulty  in  balancing  the 
body,  reeling,  vertigo,  or  a  sensation  of  "  swimming  in  the 
head,"  diminution  of  muscular  power,  and  syncope ;  all 
which  symptoms  are  exemplified  in  those  cases  of  depletion 
where  there  has  been  a  great  loss  of  blood,  or  in  those  who 
have  suffered  from  severe  purging. 

The  fourth  class  of  symptoms,  those  caused  by  a  change  The  admix- 
in  the  qualities  of  the  blood,  we  find  examples  of  in  chlorosis,  uvo  bloods, 
jaundice,  and  in  those  congenital  malformations  and  changes 
of  structure  where^  from  a  communication  between  the  pul- 
monic and  systemic  hearts,  there  is  an  admixture  of  the  two 
bloods. 

In  the  fifth  class  of  symptoms  the  circulation  is  disturbed  Thediffrrent 
by  the  current  of  blood  being  changed  either  in  the  internal  Curbed! 
carotids  or  in  the  vertebral  arteries;  and  from  the  dififerences 
in  the  course  and  arrangement  of  these  vessels  we  may 
legitimately  conclude  that  the  changes  in  the  brain,  and  the 
symptoms  arising  from  a  disordered  arterial  circulation,  will 
necessarily  differ  according  as  these  changes  are  caused  by  a 
disturbance  in  one  or  other  of  these  great  arterial  trunks. 

In  the  sixth  class  of  symptoms,  and  where  only  a  portion  The  different 
of  the  cerebral  system  is  affected,  those  parts  of  the  brain  Zferkti 
which  execute  the  intellectual  functions  are  influenced  singly  ffl^ 
or  m  combination  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  even 
temporarily  disturbed,  and  hence  arise  all  those  symptoms, 
such  as  irritability,  passion,  and  even  mental  aberration,  and 
the  various  shades  of  intellectual  energy. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  other  portions,  or  other 
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Tlie  cerebral 
nerves  af- 
fected. 


Symjitoras 
derived  from 
the  spinal 
chord. 


See  page  38. 


organs  of  the  brain,  each  of  them  being  affected  separately 
in  particular  disorders  of  the  circulation. 

And  particular  nerves,  also,  have  their  functions  dis- 
turbed in  certain  disorders  of  the  heart,  especially  those  of 
hearing  and  of  sight ;  and  hence  arise  unnatural  sounds, 
ringing  in  the  ears,  and  the  various  forms  of  ocular  spectra. 

At  first  it  may  seem  strange  that  each  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  nervous  system  should  be  thus  affected 
separately  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  especially  as  the  whole 
of  that  system  is  supplied  with  blood  from  the  same 
channel ;  but,  remarkable  as  it  may  appear,  we  yet  find 
many  analogous  phenomena  in  the  diseases  of  other  parts  of 
the  body,  as  well  as  in  the  effects  of  many  medicinal  sub- 
stances. 

"We  find,  for  example,  that  branches  come  off  from  the 
aorta  to  supply  the  liver,  the  stomach,  and  the  kidneys  ;  and, 
when  these  arteries  enter  their  respective  organs,  then  their 
distribution  is  modified  in  each  so  that  the  circulation 
is  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to 
execute  their  particular  functions. 

So,  doubtless,  it  must  be  as  regards  the  vascular  dis- 
tribution in  the  different  portions  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  functions  of  each  of  these  being  quite  different,  and  each 
requiring  a  different  vascular  distribution,  and,  consequently, 
each  portion  may  be  diseased  separately. 

And,  as  regards  the  influence  of  medicinal  substances  on 
the  nervous  system,  we  are  not  more  familiar  with  any 
phenomena  than  the  effect  of  particular  substances  on  par- 
ticular portions  of  that  system  through  the  medium  of  the 
blood  ■  such  as  the  influence  of  belladonna  on  the  ins  ; 
of  strichnine  on  the  motor,  and  of  chloroform  on  the  sensory 
column  of  the  spinal  chord. 

That  the  spinal  chord  should  be  affected  in  a  similar  manner 
as  the  brain  by  changes  in  the  circulation,  and  thus  afford 
an  equally  important  class  of  symptoms  in  diseases  of  the 
heart,  may  be  anticipated  from  the  interesting  and  no  l^ss 
important  anatomical  fact  to  which  I  have  formerly  al  uded 
that  the  whole  cerebro-spinal  system  is  supplied  with  blood 
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from  the  same  channels,  and,  therefore,  whatever  causes  any 
alteration  in  the  circulation  of  the  brain  must  have  a  like 
influence  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  spinal 
chord. 

And  if  the  opinion  of  Gallois  be  sustained,  that  the  heart  Relation  of 

,     .  .         1  .   f.  „  the  spinal 

derives  its  chief  motion  from  the  spinal  nerves,  we  are  chord  and 

heart 

naturally  led  to  expect  that,  when  the  heart  is  disordered,  a 

wider  range  of  morbid  changes  will  be  produced  in  the 

functions  of  the  spinal  chord  than  in  those  even  of  the  brain 

itself.    Comparative  anatomy,  which  contributes  so  much  to  illustrated 

illustrate  physiological  inquiries,  seems  to  strengthen  this  tiieanalomy. 

opinion,  Clift  having  found  that "  the  muscles  of  the  body  of 

a  carj)  can  be  thrown  into  powerful  action  four  hours  after 

the  brain  and  heart  have  been  destroyed ;  but  the  moment  the 

spinal  marrow  was  destroyed  the  muscles  lost  all  power  of  Phii.  Trans.. 

action." 

The  spinal  chord,  besides  being  liable  to  be  influenced  by  rive  classes 
all  those  changes  in  the  circulation  which  disturb  the  func-  derTvcT 
tions  of  the  brain,  has,  too,  like  the  brain,  particular  ^JorW  'XlrT^^ 
only  affected  in  different  diseases  of  tbe  heart,   and  all 
these  changes  in  the  spinal  chord  afford  also  an  important 
addition  to  our  catalogue  of  symptoms  in  the  heart's 
diseases. 

The  first  class  of  these  symptoms  will  be  found  to  arise  The  first 
from  the  motor  column  being  affected,  causing  involun- 
tary  actions  of  the  muscles  which  it  supplies,  or  producing  a 
diminishedpower  of  these  muscles;  and  in  either  case  only 
one,  or  a  larger  number  of  the  motor  nerves,  may  be 
affected. 

A  second  class  of  symptoms  is  caused  by  a  change  in  the  The  second 
sensory  column,  and  in  these  there  may  be  either  an  increase 
or  a  diminution  of  sensation,  and  the  whole,  or  only  one  nerve 
ot  that  column,  may  be  affected. 

motrVnd  sef "      1  "  nervous  trunks  both  of  the  The  third 

motor  and  sensory  columns  are  affected  at  the  same  time. 

the  seniT;li?"  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  -^J^'        — ^ 
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onic system , 
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And  in  a  fifth  class  not  only  both  columns  of  the  chord, 
but,  likewise,  the  cerebral  functions  are  deranged  ;  and,  as 
before  remarked,  these  changes  take  place,  in  some  instances, 
to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  appears  to  exist  but  organic 
life. 

Of  aU  the  dififerent  symptoms  derived  from  the  spinal 
chord,  and  of  their  various  combinations,  we  have  abundant 
examples  in  those  cases  of  apoplexy,  palsy,  convulsions, 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  chorea,  tetanus,  and  syncope, 
wherein  the  primary  disease  is  seated  in  the  heart. 

These  pathological  phenomena,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
afford  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  important  discoveries  of 
Bell ;  and,  indeed,  the  investigations  of  that  eminent  physi- 
ologist, taken  conjointly  with  the  views  which  I  have  given 
of  the  circulation  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  will,  I  am 
persuaded,  essentially  contribute  to  explain  many  patho- 
logical conditions  of  that  system  of  the  economy ;    and  it 
appears  to  me  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  anticipate  that 
we  may  be  ultimately  able  to  refer  affections  of  the  different 
roots  of  the  nerves,  and  of  particular  portions  of  the  brain, 
each  to  some  corresponding  morbid  condition  of  the  heart ; 
and,  also,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  explain  how  one  person 
with  a  disordered  heart  should  complain  of  ringing  in  the 
ear,  another  of  false  images  before  his  eye,  another  of  ver- 
tigo, another  of  convulsions,  another  of  neuralgic  pains,  and 
another  of  loss  of  sensation. 

As  the  heart  is  supplied  with  nerves  chiefly  from  the 
ganglionic  system,  it  might  be  anticipated  that,  in  the  diseases 
of  the  heart,  the  different  organs  which  are  supphed  by  that 
nervous  system  will  be  more  or  less  influenced. 

Hence  arises  the  sympathetic  affections  of  the  stomach 
and  other  abdominal  viscera,  and  likewise  some  of  those  dis- 
turbances in  respiration  which  frequently  accompany  diseases 
of  the  heart— affections  all  of  which  will  be  found  to  afford 
important  symptoms  in  the  semiology  of  this  organ. 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 
various  symptoms  which  are  manifested  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem when  the  functions  of  the  heart  arc  disturbed.    In  pro- 
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secuting  our  investigations  we  are  now  led  to  examine  more 
in  detail  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  symptoms  j 
and  in  order  to  faciHtate  this  inquiry  a  table  is  annexed,  in 
which  the  symptoms  are  enumerated  ;  and,  to  preserve  some 
order,  those  are  first  mentioned  which  appear  to  influence 
the  whole  nervous  system,  then  such  as  chiefly  affect  the 
brain  and  the  nerves  emanating  from  it,  and  afterwards  those 
more  especially  which  are  derived  from  the  spinal  chord, 
being,  at  the  same  time,  quite  aware  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  merely  arbitrary,  for,  as  in  all  our  investigations  on 
this  subject,  it  is  requisite  ever  to  keep  in  mind  the  unity  of 
the  whole  cerebro-spinal  system  in  its  diseased  as  well  as  in 
its  healthy  state. 


TABLE 

OF  THE  SYMPTOMS  DBRIVED  FROM  THE  CEREBRO-SPINAL  SYSTEM. 

Watchfulness — insomnia. 
Somnolency — sopor. 
Coma. 

Fainting — syncope. 
Dreaming— sleep-walking, 

sleep-talking,  nightmare. 
Headache. 
Mental  irritability.. 
Mental  aberration. 
Giddiness— De?-<?^o. 
Ringing  in  the  em— tinnitus 

auriutn. 


Ocular  spectra — musci  volitantes. 
Neuralgia.  ' 
Angina. 

Palsy — hemiplegia,  paraplegia. 
Apoplexy. 
Epilepsy. 
Catalepsy. 
Hysteria. 

Convulsions — chorea,  subsultus, 
tremors. 


Insomnolence.~Ra.vhig  pointed  out  how  sleep  and  wakeful-  Watchful- 
ness depend  upon  the  alternate  diminution  and  increase  of  seTp.89. 
the  vigour  of  the  circulation,  we  naturally  anticipate  that 
these  two  conditions  of  the  system  will  vary  according  to 
the  state  of  the  central  organ,  and  hence  irregularities  in 
sleep  and  waking  may  be  considered  as  symptoms  in  diseases 
of  the  heart. 

In  disturbances  of  the  heart  we  find  that  sleep  is  changed  msonuna. 
either  m  duration,  or  it  is  unnatural  and  imperfect  slumber. 

insomnolence,  or  watchfulness,  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  usual  deviations  from  natural  sleep,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms  which  often  accom- 
pany a  dtsordered  heart.    Like  food,  the  quantity  of  sleep 
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which  is  required  it  is  difficult  to  measure,  and  be  thus  able 
to  point  out  when  watchfulness  may  be  considered  as  a 
symptom  of  disease ;  for  it  is  of  very  different  duration  in 
different  individuals,  and  even  in  the  same  person  at  dif- 
ferent times  }  and  we  never  sleep  twice  precisely  in  the  same 
manner. 

It  is  marvellous  to  what  extent  the  maniac  will  remain  in 
a  waking  state  without  any  apparent  injury. 

A  man  never  slept,  and  yet  he  enjoyed  good  health,  living 
till  his  seventy-third  year.  He  had  a  kind  of  dozing  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  once  a  day,  which  was  all  the 
slumber  he  was  ever  known  to  take. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  effect  of  too  great  mental 
excitement,  immediately  before  the  usual  hour  of  rest,  in 
causing  watchfulness ;  such  excitement  producing  an  inor- 
dinate action  of  the  heart,  and  the  increased  action  of  the 
heart  increasing  the  quantity  of  arterial  blood  in  the  brain. 

Those  afflicted  with  a  disturbance  of  the  heart  suffer 
various  imperfections  of  sleep.  When  in  a  profound  sleep 
they  sometimes  start  up  in  bed,  completely  awake,  and  are 
obliged  to  remain  in  the  erect  position  in  order  to  relieve  a 
sense  of  impending  dissolution.  They  are  also  subject  to 
frightful  dreams  ;  and  in  other  cases  their  sleep  is  of  too 
long  duration,  and  they  are  awoke  with  difficulty. 

Headache.— Vain,  uneasiness,  weight,  tightness,  throbbmg, 
swimming,  giddiness,  are  all  sensations  in  the  head  whicl^ 
are  experienced  by  those  who  are  suffering  from  a  disordered 
heart  •  and  these  different  feelings  are  found  to  be  present 
in  two  very  opposite  conditions  of  the  brain-the  one  pro- 
duced from  an  increase,  and  the  other  from  a  decrease,  m 
the  vigour  of  the  circulation. 

There  are  no  pains  in  the  head  more  frequent  than  those 
which  are  the  effect  of  that  increased  action  of  the  central 
organ  of  the  circulation  which  takes  place  during  febrile 
diseases  and  from  violent  mental  emotions.  "  In  many  fevers 
the  symptoms  are  kindled  up  in  the  brain,  which  points  out 
an  increased  action  of  the  heart.  There  is  not  only  head- 
ache but  all  the  perceptive  powers  become  prctcrnatm  ally 
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acute.  The  patient  hears  the  sound  of  the  approaching 
carriage,  or  of  the  distant  nightingale,  while  to  those  who 
surround  him  everything  is  clothed  in  darkness  and  silence  5 
ideas  pass  through  the  mind  with  such  velocity  that  the  ap- 
parent period  of  a  month  is  comprised  within  the  limits  of  a 
day,  and  the  patient  is  conscious  of  a  corresponding  rapidity 
of  utterance  which  he  feels  himself  with  diflBculty  able  to  (Pnrry.) 
control." 

Headache,  too,  often  accompanies  those  temporary  in- 
creased actions  of  the  heart  which  are  produced  by  over- 
heated rooms  and  crowded  apartments,  the  headache  in 
such  cases  being  caused  by  an  increased  quantity  of  the 
systemic  blood  within  the  head. 

And  the  headache  which  comes  on  when  a  person  has 
been  suddenly  awoke  out  of  a  profound  sleep  marks  also  a 
change  in  the  circulation.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  then 
increased,  and  the  consequence  of  such  inordinate  action  is, 
that  an  additional  quantity  of  arterial  blood  passes  into  the 
brain.  The  uneasiness  in  the  head  in  such  cases  usually 
continues  until  the  general  circulation  is  tranquillised  by  a 
renewal  of  sleep,  or  by  an  additional  quantity  of  arterial 
blood  being  directed  to  the  stomach  from  the  presence  of 
some  food,  by  which  the  quantity  of  arterial  blood  in  the 
brain  suffers  a  corresponding  diminution. 

No  less  severe  is  that  headache  which  follows  large  de-  fromadimi- 
pletions,  and  which,  being  caused  by  a  diminished  supply  of  ^^^oT 
arterial  blood  in  the  brain,  is  relieved  by  those  means  that 
are  known  to  increase  the  vigour  of  the  heart's  action,  such 
as  ammonia,  camphor,  and  wine. 

These  headaches,  whether  caused  by  an  increase  or  by  a 
diminution  of  the  arterial  blood  in  the  head,  are  of  a  very 
different  character  from  those  feelings  caused  by  an  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  the  venous  blood,  and  which  are  charac 
tensed  by  more  or  less  lethargy  and  stupor 

Giddiness -There  is  a  particular  class  of  sensations  in  the 
head  which  are  different  from  those  already  mentioned,  that 
are  also  important  symptoms  in  disorders  of  the  heart.  The 
sensations  to  which  I  aflude  are  a  dizziness,  reeling,  or  swim- 


Vertigo. 
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temperament 
exijlained. 

See  p.  121. 


ming  in  the  head,  especially  a  want  of  power  to  balance  the 
body,  sensations  which  come  on  suddenly,  continue  only  for 
a  short  time,  often  create  much  alarm,  and  all  which  are 
caused  by  a  diminished  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the  brain. 

Such  feelings  are  very  different  from  those  caused  by  an 
increased  quantity  of  arterial  blood,  from  a  congestion  of 
venous  blood,  or  from  the  uneasy  feelings  or  pains  in  the 
head  which  are  symptomatic  of  a  derangement  in  the  digest- 
ive organs,  although  these  various  conditions  of  the  cerebral 
circulation  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  each  other. 

There  is  no  symptom  which  may  be  considered  more  pa- 
thognomonic of  a  disturbed  heart  than  a  difficulty  in  ba- 
lancing the  body  when  the  person  attempts  to  walk,  or 
change  suddenly  from  the  horizontal  to  the  erect  posture. 
Hence  many  of  those  afflicted  with  a  disorder  of  the  heart 
occasionally  find  it  necessary  to  catch  hold  of  some  fixed 
point  in  order  to  prevent  themselves  from  stumbling.  "  We 
totter  when  we  get  up,  and  if  we  lay  hold  of  anything  the 
hand  lacks  its  wonted  strength." 

Mental  Irritability  and  Aberration. — There  is  no  more  fre- 
quent symptom  of  a  disordered  heart  than  mental  irritability, 
though  in  some  instances  it  may  be  difficult  to  trace  whether 
the  irritable  state  of  the  mind  is  caused  by  a  disturbed  heart, 
or  the  disturbance  of  the  heart  is  the  eflFect  of  an  irritable 
mind.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that,  in  the  great  majority 
of  such  cases,  the  state  of  the  intellectual  faculties  depends 
entirely  upon  the  condition  of  the  heart,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  disordered  state  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  taken  as 
an  index  or  sign  of  some  change  in  the  function  of  the 
central  organ  of  the  circulation,  especially  in  those  cases 
where  the  disturbed  state  of  the  nervous  system  is  accom- 
panied with  other  well-established  diagnostic  symptoms  of  a 

disordered  heart. 

The  nervous  temperament,  commonly  so  called,  appears  to 
depend  I  have  remarked,  either  on  an  unusually  excitable 
uervous  system,  or  upon  an  irritable  or  easily  excited  heart; 
for  the  same  class  of  symptoms  will  arise,  whether  the 
brain  excite  the  heart,  or  the  heart  excite  the  brain;  and 
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both  these  conditions  may  be  combined  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. 

An  irritable  state  of  mind,  like  headache,  may  be  caused 
either  by  an  increase  or  by  a  diminuticm  in  the  proportion 
of  the  arterial  blood  within  the  head.  When  the  action  of 
the  heart  is  increased  by  violent  passions,  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  flow  of  arterial  blood  to  the  head, 
and  the  mind  becomes  more  or  less  irritable,  impatient,  and 
■unable  to  be  employed  in  its  usual  avocations.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  irritable  condition  of  the  mind,  from  a 
diminution  of  arterial  blood  within  the  head,  often  follows 
depletion  or  exhaustion — a  state  which  is  relieved  by  sleep, 
food,  or  cardiacs  properly  so  called. 

There  is  a  very  peculiar  state  of  mind  in  those  suffering  Mental  de- 
from  disorders  of  the  heart,  and  which,  as  far  as  my  own  p""""^""- 
observation  goes,  may  be  considered  pathognomonic  of  an 
affection  of  this  organ.  In  the  condition  of  the  mind  to 
which  I  allude  the  sufferer  has  a  fearful  apprehension  of  evil, 
being  harassed  with  the  most  painful  and  distressing  emo- 
tions, giving  to  the  countenance  that  peculiar  expression 
the  fades  propria  so  frequently  to  be  remarked  in'  those 
afflicted  with  disease  of  the  heart. 

This  disquietude  of  mind  is  very  different  from  mental 
irritabihty,  or  common  "  depression  of  spirits,"  and  those 
who  are  afflicted  with  it,  whatever  be  their  natural  dis- 
position and  moral  and  physical  courage,  all  describe  their 
sufferings  to  be  a  sense  of  impending  death,  and  which  is 
accompanied  with  a  most  alarming  apprehension  of  that 
event.  This  state  of  mind  varies  in  degree  3  but  as  a 
general  remark,  I  may  observe  that  all  those  whose'circu 
lation  IS  disturbed  suffer  more  or  less  from  what  are  usually 
called  nervous  symptoms,  the  term  nervous  being  used  fieu 
ratively,  and  applied  to  their  moral  condition 

An  officer  distinguished  in  the  field  of  battle,  suffered 
from  congestion  of  the  heart,  which  had  been  caused  bv  a 

thHrtiir^^-    '-'"^  ^-p-^ 

with  uneasy  sensations  of  fulness,   and  what  he  called 


Case. 
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"  spasms  in  the  chest,"  and  these  were  accompanied  with  a 
painful  apprehension  of  death  j  but  at  other  times,  when 
free  from  these  spasms,  he  felt  his  courage  unsubdued. 

A  nurse,  who  had  a  disordered  heart  from  long  watching, 
and  whose  sleep  had  often  been  interrupted,  complained  of 
a  sensation  of  fulness,  and  of  uneasy  feelings  in  the  chest, 
and  frequently  apprehended  sudden  death.  "  I  cannot 
understand,"  she  said,  "  how  it  should  be  that  on  these 
occasions  I  have  such  a  terror  of  dying,  for  ray  general  state 
of  mind,  when  in  health,  is,  instead  of  fearing  death,  having 
rather  a  wish  to  die." 

This  state  of  mind  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  per- 
sons who,  in  the  last  stages  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  so  fre- 
quently augur  with  perfect  confidence  of  their  recovery;  and 
also  to  those  who  suffer  a  depression  of  spirits  caused  by 
dyspepsia  and  disorders  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  by  whom 
death  is  often  looked  forward  to  even  with  hopej  and  to 
those  likewise  who  have  affections  of  the  head  of  an  inflam- 
matory character,  in  whom  there  is  usually  a  state  of  mind 
that  disposes  them  either  to  injure  themselves  or  those 
around  them. 

The  influence  of  the  heart  upon  the  brain  opens  an 
interesting  field  of  research  to  those  who  are  employed  in  the 
investigation  of  the  diseases  of  the  mind ;  and  I  am  convinced 
that,  in  many  cases  of  insanity,  the  primary  cause  of  the 
condition  of  the  brain  will  be  found  seated  in  the  heart, 
more  especially  in  those  examples  of  mental  aberration 
where  the  heart  has  been  "broken"  from  mental  affliction, 
and  examples  of  which  history  abounds  with. 

Such  cases  of  lunacy  will  be  found  to  have,  indeed,  a  very 
different  character  from  those  which  are  caused  by  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  system  of  treatment  calculated 
to  remedy  the  one  class  of  cases  is  not  applicable  to  the 
other.  It  is  in  most  instances  of  the  first  description 
wherein  the  success  of  certain  remedies  employed  iu  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  chiefly  depends  ;  such  as  the  various 
modes  of  gestation,  swinging,  and  rotatory  movements, 
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nausea  and  vomiting,  all  which  must  relieve  the  sensorium  by 
the  effects  they  have  in  diminishing  the  vigour  of  the  circu- 
lation. So,  likewise,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  tartrate  of 
antimony  and  hellebore,  both  of  which  act  upon  the  heart.  Page  137. 
Hellebore,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  has  been  em- 
ployed to  simulate  disease  of  the  heart,  was,  by  the  ancients, 
considered  almost  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  insanity. 

Dreaming.— Ks  it  has  been  pointed  out,  that  during  per-  Page  92. 
feet  sleep  there  is  a  suspension  of  all  the  cerebral  functions, 
so  we  find  that  there  is  a  series  of  imperfections  of  sleep, 
each  of  which  is  caused  by  one  or  more  of  the  cerebral 
organs  being  awake.  It  is  the  waking  state  of  some  one  or 
other  of  the  cerebral  organs  or  isolated  portions  of  the  brain 
which  is  the  cause  of  dreaming,  somnambulism,  sleep- 
talking, and  nightmare  J  and  hence  may  the  various  kinds 
of  dreaming  be  considered  as  symptoms  of  a  disordered  cir- 
culation. 

The  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  spinal  chord  during 
disturbed  sleep  are  similar  to  those  which  take  place 
in  the  brain ;  for  whilst  the  functions  of  all  the  spinal 
nerves,  except  those  of  organic  hfe,  are  completely  arrested 
durmg  perfect  sleep,  some  of  them,  when  the  slumber  is  less 
perfect,  remain  active  ;  a  condition  of  that  system  which  is 
remarkable  in  somnambulism,  in  which  the  organs  of  active 
motion  are  especially  excited.  "  Sometimes  certain  involun- 
tary motions  are  combined  with  dreaming,  so  that  the  organs 
ot  speech,  and  many  or  all  of  the  hmbs,  are  directed  by  these 
perceptions,  as  in  sleep-talking  and  somnambuHsm."  HaUer 

m  these  respects  there  appears  to  be  a  strict  analogy 
between  sleep  and  rvakefulness,  for  all  the  cerebral  organs  are 
not  equally  active  when  we  are  awake,  and  some  functions 

ourselvef     I  "  ^^^^  ^  P°--  -^^in 

under'  nl  r  *°  impressions  on  certain  organs 

those  of  h!         "r"^^*^"^"'"       -  «ften  exemplified  in  bk... 

^^gh*           sounds,  or  sounds  we  are 
perceive,  or  the  most  i 
served,  when  nf>,c>.  

great  excitement 


a^pnofnTY,o,^   ,  '  —^^uo,      ouuuus  we  are 

ZTi^^lr'r'^'-  -^"^  "gans  are  in  !  sta{e  of 
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It  is  by  the  exercise  of  this  power  that  the  most  beneficial 
results  are  derived  by  those  who  are  exposed  to  much  mental 
exertion.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  has  not  only  its  alternate 
seasons  of  activity  and  repose,  but,  by  that  faculty  which  I 
have  now  mentioned,  when  one  of  the  cerebral  functions  has 
been  fatigued,  occupying  the  mind  in  some  other  pursuit, 
the  cerebral  organ  which  had  been  exhausted  then  becomes 
refreshed  and  again  able,  if  called  upon,  vigorously  to  per- 
form its  functions. 

In  many  febrile  diseases,  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
much  changed,  "  sleep  becomes  almost  whoUy  wanting,  or  is 
very  imperfect.  The  patient,  for  a  while,  forgets  the  sur- 
rounding objects  ;  horrid  images  present  themselves  to  his 
sight,  so  exactly  mocking  realities,  that  he  starts  out  of  his 
sleep  violently  agitated,  and  for  a  while  hardly  believes  that 

Parry  p  231.  he  was  in  a  dream." 

SomnoZmcy.— Contrasted  with  watchfulness  are  somno- 
lency, coma,  catalepsy,  and  syncope,-all  conditions  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  indicating  a  diminution  in  the  vigour  ot 
the  heart. 

Somnolency  maybe  considered  a  modification  of  sleep,  oi 
a  deviation  from  the  healthy  state  of  that  function  j  and  m 
the  same  manner  as  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the 
arterial  blood  causes  wakefulness,  so  in  somnolence  or  le- 
thargy there  is  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  venous 
blood  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system  ;  the  first  of  these  con- 
ditions of  the  brain  being  diagnostic  of  disease  of  the  sys- 
temic, and  the  second  pointing  out  some  disturbance  in  the 

.  ^r:::  aw  the  middle  period  of  life,  suffered  from  a 

disease  of  the  right  heart,  which  ultimately  causedji>s  ^^^ 
He  would,  at  times,  during  the  latter  months  of  his  illness 
remain  for  several  days  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  and,  in  the 
intermediate  times,  his  intellectual  powers  were  -stored 
"  A  girl,  eighteen  years  of  age,  after  having  suffered  three 

in".'^'7-  ^eeks  from  a  nervous  fever,  awoke  one  morning  with  a  pro- 
Tse  bleeding  from  the  nose,  which  continued  for  several 
hours     The  loss  of  blood  must  have  been  considerable,  but 
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the  exact  quantity  could  not  be  ascertained.  Immediately 
after  this  took  place,  she  fell  into  a  comatose  state,  and,  two 
days  after,  she  was  conveyed  to  her  father's  house,  and 
remained  fifteen  hours  there  in  the  same  state.  She  then 
awoke  and  took  some  food,  complaining  only  of  weakness. 

"  About  fifteen  hours  afterwards  she  again  became  coma- 
tose, and  continued  in  that  state  seven  days  and  seven  hours, 
without  taking  any  kind  of  nourishment,  and  without  the 
evacuation  of  either  faeces  or  urine.  After  this  period  some 
food  was  given,  by  putting  the  patient's  hand  with  a  spoon  to 
her  mouth,  and  pouring  it  in,  by  which  she  was  enabled  to 
swallow,  although  still  comatose  ;  but  the  hand  remained  in 
the  same  situation  till  put  back  by  the  assistant.  In  this 
state  she  continued  thirty  days  more,  receiving  nourishment 
in  the  same  manner  occasionally,  and  passing  her  faeces  and 
urine  involuntarily. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  some  signs  of  hearing  were  evident,  Edinburgh 
and  about  half-past  ten  at  night  she  was  lifted  from  her  surS"""^ 
bed,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  all  her  faculties 
returned." 

Cojna. — This  state  of  the  sensorium  is  so  nearly  allied  to  Coma— its 
somnolency  that  they  may  be  considered  as  the  continuous  " 
links  of  a  chain,  being  in  all  probability  only  different  de- 
grees of  the  same  pathological  conditions  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,  and  in  which  condition  the  functions  of  the 
heart  are  so  impaired  that  the  whole  nervous  system  appears 
to  be  wanting  in  its  due  supply  of  arterial  blood,  and  conse- 
quently all  the  functions  of  both  animal  and  organic  life  to 
have  become  more  or  less  enfeebled. 

A  comatose  state  may  be  produced  either  by  physical  or  Causes  of 
by  moral  causes.  It  may  be  caused  from  the  heart  not  '°""'' 
being  able  to  propel  the  blood  either  in  consequence  of 
morbid  changes  in  its  structure,  from  a  want  of  sufficient 
muscular  power  j  from  a  diminution  in  the  quantity,  or 
from  a  change  in  the  quj^lity,  of  the  vital  fluid;  in  all  which 
cases  It  is  "  sometimes  accompanied  by  convulsions  or 
spasms,  at  other  times  with  a  delirium  alternating  with 
convulsions." 

Parrj. 
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Fear  and  sudden  grief  are  a  frequent  cause  of  coma,  in 
these  cases  the  mental  excitement  producing  a  congestion 
of  blood  within  the  heart. 

If  we  can  suppose  a  state  of  the  heart  where  there  is 
already  within  its  cavities  too  much  blood,  any  convulsive 
movement,  in  place  of  relieving  such  congestion,  would  in- 
evitably increase  it  and  aggravate  the  symptoms. 

Accordingly  we  find  that,  whenever  the  heart  is  cojigested 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  incapable  of  emptying  itself  suf- 
ficiently, there  comes  on,  in  place  of  syncope  and  convul- 
sions, a  state  of  coma,  and  which  in  some  instances  continues 
an  extraordinary  length  of  time,  the  circulation  being  only 
vigorous  enough  to  preserve  organic  life,  until,  finally,  the 
general  mass  of  blood  is  so  greatly  diminished,  becomes  so 
imperfect  from  the  enfeebled  state  of  respiration  and  from 
not  receiving  the  requisite  supply  of  chyle,  that  the  heart  is 
sooner  or  later  enabled  to  perform  its  functions  more  vigo- 
rously, the  cause  of  the  retarded  circulation  being  thus 
gradually  removed,  and  ultimately  the  sufferer  awakes  in  a 
state  of  comparative  health. 

In  some  instances  the  congestion  of  the  heart  and  the 
comatose  state  which  accompanies  it  take  place  to  such  a 
See  page  126.  degree  as  even  to  destroy  life  ;  and,  as  I  have  observed  when 
speaking  of  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  heart,  in  those 
instances  where  persons  have  expired  from  sudden  grief  their 
death  has  been  caused  by  cardiac  congestion. 

A  long-protracted  comatose  state  may  not  be  unaptly 
compared  to  hibernation  in  animals  5  and,  if  only  such  a 
state  could  be  artificially  produced  in  man,  many  of  his 
ailments  might  thus  be  mitigated,  especially  those  of  the 
circulating  and  nervous  systems.  Indeed,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  prolonged  state  of  syncope  and  great  inanition 
which  often  supervenes  excessive  hemorrhages  is  sometimes 
the  means  of  curing  the  diseases  by  which  they  have  been 
caused. 

,  .  Catalensy  appears  to  be  nearly  allied  to  coma,  and  of  all 

caiaiei.iica.  imperfections  of  sleep  it  approaches  nearest  to  deatn  j 

for  during  the  cataleptic  paroxysm  not  only  the  whole  of 
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animal  life  ceases,  but  organic  life  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist. 

Of  the  precise  nature  of  catalepsy  little  is  understood,  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  most  remarkable  symptoms  of 
that  state  are  referable  to  changes  of  the  circulation  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  and  that  these  usually  depend  upon 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  heart. 

Syncope.— Whenever  there  is  any  impediment  to  the  free  Fainting, 
egress  of  the  arterial  blood  from  the  left  heart,  or  when  a 
large  quantity  of  the  general  mass  of  blood  has  been  ab- 
stracted from  the  system,  the  supply  of  the  vital  fluid  to  the 
brain  being  then  diminished,  there  follows  languor,  loss  of 
sense,  voluntary  motion,  and  syncope. 

Most  of  the  morbid  changes  in  the  left  heart  must,  it  is 
evident,  produce  a  diminished  impetus  in  the  current  of  the 
systemic  blood  by  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  such 
structural  changes  cause  the  heart  to  propel  the  blood  into 
the  large  arterial  trunks. 

But,  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  besides  that  series  of  symp- 
toms which  arises  from  a  diminished  supply  of  arterial  blood 
to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  there  may  be  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  the  venous  blood  not  having  its  free  ingress  from 
the  vencB  cava:  and  its  egress  into  the  pulmonary  artery  from 
the  right  heart ;  and  these  causes  of  a  languid  circulation 
will  happen,  whether  the  structure  of  the  valvular  apparatus 
of  either  heart  be  injured,  or  their  parietes  be,  from  any 
structural  change,  unable  to  propel  the  blood  with  its  wonted 
vigour. 

Syncope  varies  exceedingly,  both  in  degree  and  in  dura- 
tion, m  maladies  of  the  heart.  Sometimes  it  characterises  a 
mere  temporary  disturbance  in  the  heart's  action,  of  which 
frequently  see  examples  in  hysterical  women.  In  many 
mstanees  of  syncope  the  beatings  of  the  heart  and  arterial 
pulse  can  scarcely  be  perceived,  life  appearing  extinguished  ; 

Z  Ion?!  ''^  ""T''"^  ^^^^^P^  *°  -hich  they  may 

have  long  been  subject  continuing  beyond  a  certain  time,  and 
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Gazette  M6- 
dicale. 


Aberciomby 


caused  by  the  heart  not  then  being  able  to  overcome  some 
mechanical  obstruction  to  the  circulation. 

Though,  when  protracted  beyond  a  limited  period,  it  may 
prove  fatal,  yet  syncope  sometimes  continues  such  a  length 
of  time,  that  the  condition  of  the  heart  producing  the  faint- 
ing state  is  apparently  relieved  by  it. 

Syncope  I  have  pointed  out  to  be  one  of  those  acts  which 
Nature  herself  resorts  to  for  relieving  certain  disturbances 
of  the  circulation,  and  which  is  so  successfully  employed 
artificially  in  order  to  effect  a  similar  purpose  ;  and,  as  the 
state  of  syncope  has  so  powerful  an  influence  in  mitigating 
some  disorders  of  the  heart,  if  we  had  any  safe  mode  of 
keeping  a  person  in  a  prolonged  state  of  fainting,  we  might, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  remedy  many  diseases,  depending  upon 
an  altered  condition  of  the  circulating  system,  which  are  at 
present  considered  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

To  efl'ect  this  purpose  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that 
the  ingenious  "  cupping  boots,"  invented  by  Junod,  might 
be  advantageously  employed.  Abstracting  by  means  of  that 
instrument  a  quantity  of  blood  from  the  trunk  of  the  body 
to  the  extremities  sufficient  to  cause  fainting,  that  state 
might  be  produced  in  any  degree,  and  prolonged  any  length 
of  time,  so  that  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  heart  might  be 

thus  produced. 

^;jo;jtey.— Pursuing  our  inquiries  regarding  those  symp- 
toms in  diseases  of  the  heart  which  are  derived  from  the 
influence  of  changes  in  the  circulation  on  the  cerebro-spinal 
system,  we  come  next  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fits  or  paroxysms  which  have  been  enume- 
rated in  systems  of  nosology,  such  as  apoplexy,  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  convulsions,  and  palsy-all  of  which  depend  either 
upon  some  idiopathic  affection  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system, 
or  they  are  symptomatic  of  some  primary  affection  of  the  heart, 
and  "  agreeing  with  each  other  only  in  their  final  mfluence 
upon  the  functions  of  the  brain." 

However  much  the  different  kinds  of  fits  may  resemble 
one  another,  yet  attempts  have  been  made  to  draw 


dis- 
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tinct  line  of  demarcation  between  each;  but  if  we  examine 
minutely  and  compare  the  symptoms  which  are  manifested 
in  each  species,  although  the  general  assemblage  of  the 
symptoms  may  be  different,  there  is  no  one  symptom  that 
does  not  sometimes  occur  in  examples  of  all  of  them. 

In  the  different  kinds  of  fits  are  to  be  found  every  pos- 
sible combination  of  changes,  both  in  the  functions  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  chord,  affording  examples  of  all  those  see  page  153. 
classes  of  symptoms  which  have  been  enumerated ;  at  the 
same  time  the  portions  of  the  cerebral  system  which  are 
affected  in  particular  disorders  of  the  heart,  pathological 
research  has  not  yet  revealed  5  and  all  the  evidence  we 
possess  on  this  subject  goes  only  to  prove  that  certain 
changes  do  take  place  in  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  from  changes  in  the  functions  of  the  heart. 

The  descriptions  given  of  apoplexy  in  particular,  and 
the  various  species  of  that  disease  which  nosologists  have 
enumerated,  offer  a  striking  proof  of  the  error  of  grouping 
together  those  diseased  conditions  of  the  nervous  system 
which  may  be  the  effect  either  of  some  primary  disor- 
ganisation of  the  brain  and  its  surrounding  structures,  or, 
what  I  believe  to  be  far  more  frequent,  of  diseases  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  arising  from  the  circulation  in  the 
head  being  disturbed,  in  consequence  of  a  disorder  of  the 
heart.  \ 

By  the  older  writers  an  apoplectic  fit  had  always  been 
considered  to  be  the  effect  of  some  mechanical  compression 
upon  the  brain;  but  pathologists  were  long  before  they 
suspected  that  the  cause  of  such  compression  was  com- 
monly to  be  found  in  a  heart  whose  functions  were  dis- 
ordered. In  fine,  until  the  works  of  Portal,  Corvisart,  and 
Laennec  appeared,  it  seems  never  to  have  even  been  con- 
jectured that  changes  in  the  cerebral  circulation  could 
depend  upon  or  arise  from  changes  in  the  functions  of  the 
central  organ  itself;  and  although  the  coexistence  of  an 
apoplectic  fit  with  a  diseased  heart,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  has  since  been  universally  admitted,  still  no  one,  as 
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far  as  I  know,  has  attempted  to  give  any  explanation  of 
those  peculiar  arrangements  of  the  vascular  system  by  which 
so  important  a  relation  between  the  nervous  system  and  the 
heart  is  established;  and  even  one  of  the  latest  writers  on 
this  subject  observes  :  —  "  There  is  reason  to  beUeve  that 
certain  apoplectic  aflfections  are  connected  with  a  disease  of 
Abercromby.  the  heart,  the  nature  of  which  is  extremely  obscure." 

But  now  that  the  pecuharities  of  the  circulation  in  the 
brain  have  been  shown  to  be  so  completely  dependent  on  the 
heart's  action,  and  the  relation  of  the  brain  and  heart 
entirely  depending  on  the  blood,  the  pathological  phenomena 
of  the  two  vital  organs  can,  I  think,  be  very  satisfactorily 
explained. 

Symptoms  of      The  svmptoms  which  accompany  these  conditions  of  the 

tl.e  two  clhS-  r-  r      j  .        ,  , 

sea  differ.  brain,  the  idiopathic  and  the  symptomatic,  though  some 
symptoms  may  be  common  to  both,  yet  each  assemblage, 
taken  collectively,  must  be  of  a  very  different  character ;  for 
it  is  reasonable  to-  surmise  that  the  symptoms  of  a  disor- 
ganisation of  the  brain,  or  of  its  meninges,  cannot  have 
the  same  influence  upon  the  economy  as  those  changes  in 
the  circulation  within  the  head  which  are  caused  by  a  dis- 
ordered heart. 

Of  the  first  class  of  symptoms,  or  of  those  arising  from  an 
idiopathic  affection  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  I  am  not 
now  to  discuss,  but  will  endeavour  to  investigate  only  those 
which  are  developed  in  that  system  when  the  heart's  func- 
tions are  disturbed  ;  symptoms  which  have  never  been 
enumerated  and  classed  together  as  appertaining  to  the 
semiology  of  the  heart. 
Those  symp-      Such  symptoms,  I  think  it  will  appear,  must  necessarily 
byT dueafed  be  of  two  kinds:  one  caused  by  changes  in  the  systemic,  and 
the  other  by  changes  in  the  pulmonic,  heart ;  and  this  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  apoplectic  fits,  simple 
as  it  may  appear,  yet  enables  a  satisfactory  explanation  to 
be  given  of  the  various  and  apparently  incongruous  assem- 
blage of  symptoms  of  these  diseases   which  have  been 
classed  together  by  nosologists,  and  will  also  account  for 
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the  inconsistent  subdivisions  and  number  of  species  which 
they  have  enumerated.* 

For  it  is  clear  that,  as  one  part  of  that  history  includes 
certain  symptoms  caused  by  a  change  in  the  circulation 
of  the  venous  blood  within  the  head,  another  enumerates 
a  series  of  symptoms  produced  by  a  change  in  the  circulation 
of  the  arterial  blood  :  two  perfectly  distinct  conditions  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  thus  confounded  with  one  another. 

That  one  state  of  the  cerebral  circulation  produced  by  a  Apoplexy 
disorder  of  the  right  heart,  and  another  by  a  disorder  of  the  "n^ons  or  ar- 
left,  may  either  of  them  cause  apoplexy,  can  be  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  differences  of  the  symptoms  in  the  two 
kinds  of  the  disease,  so  that  according  to  the  character  of 
these  symptoms  will  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  the  particular 
heart  be  indicated. 

And  an  important  induction  from  this  view  of  the  patho- 
logy of  apoplexy  is,  that  the  general  system  of  treatment 
ought  to  be  entirely  different  in  the  two  forms  of  the  disease  ; 
whilst  it  likewise  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
remarkable  discrepancy  in  the  principles  of  treatment  which 
have  been  generally  recommended. 

At  the  same  time  that  such  a  distinct  Une  of  demarcation 
can  be  legitimately  drawn  between  an  arterial  and  a  venous 
apoplexy,  it  must  not  be  denied  that  examples  may  be  found 
where  these  two  states  of  the  vascular  system  are  combined, 
both  existing  at  the  same  time. 

Confirmatory  of  the  preceding  views,  I  may  observe  that  „, 
the  condition  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  brain  in  apoplexy  »p°p1^°^>-«"=- 
appears  to  bear  a  very  strong  analogy  to  an  inflamed  organ 

*  TABLE 
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during  the  acute  and  chronic  stages  of  inflammation.  As  in 
arterial  apoplexy  there  is  an  increased  quantity  of  arterial 
blood  in  the  brain,  so  during  the  acute  stage  of  inflammation 
there  is  an  increase  of  the  arterial  blood  in  the  inflamed  part ; 
and  likewise,  as  in  the  venous  apoplexy,  where  there  is  an 
increased  proportion  of  venous  blood  within  the  head,  so  in 
chronic  inflammation  the  venous  system  of  the  part  affected 
has  become  congested,  and  the  arterial  circulation  so  languid, 
that  the  diseased  organ  appears  to  be  congested  entirely  with 
venous  blood. 

This  analogy  may  be  traced  still  further  by  comparing  the 
most  appropriate  systems  for  the  treatment  of  the  two  forms 
of  apoplexy  with  those  which  are  employed  for  inflamma- 
tion in  its  two  opposite  stages. 

In  acute  inflammation,  as  in  arterial  apoplexy,  a  depletive 
treatment  is  equally  applicable ;  whereas,  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  passive,  evacuating  remedies,  as  in  venous  apoplexy, 
afford  comparatively  but  little  relief,  stimulants  being  in  both 
cases  efficacious. 

Reviewing  the  different  accounts  that  have  been  given  of 
the  nature  of  apoplexy,  it  will  be  found  that  some  histories  of 
the  disease  dwell  more  especially  upon  those  symptoms 
which  mark  the  disturbed  state  of  the  venous  circulation,  or 
of  a  disorder  in  the  right  heart.  The  diminished  vigour  of 
the  intellectual  powers,  the  disposition  to  sleep,  and  lethargy, 
the  livid  and  turgid  countenance  from  over-distention  of  the 
subcutaneous  veins,  the  embarrassed  respiration,  the  slow 
and  easily  compressed  pulse,  are  all  symptoms  caused  by  a 
disturbance  in  the  circulation  of  the  venous  system. 

Whereas,  in  those  cases  of  apoplexy  in  which  the  cou.- 
dition  of  the  sensorium  is  altered  from  an  increased  pro- 
portion of  the  arterial  blood,  there  is  giddiness,  headache, 
vertigo,  ringing  in  the  ears,  ocular  spectra,  insomnolency, 
mental  irritability,  flushed  countenance,  along  with  a  vi- 
gorous action  of  the  heart,  and  a  full,  throbbing  arterial 
pulse,  symptoms  all  of  which  indicate  a  disorder  of  the  left 
heart. 

This  account  of  the  nature  of  apoplexy,  and  of  tlic  two 
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distinct  and  very  different  conditions  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
circulation  in  each  type  of  that  affection,  not  only  affords  a 
most  useful  contribution  to  the  catalogue  of  symptoms  in  the  Different 

,  systems  of 

diseases  of  both  hearts,  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  recon-  treatment 

•11  1-  -111  •  r   ^  explained. 

dies  the  contradictory  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  the 
history  of  the  symptoms ;  and  more  especially  explains  the 
apparent  inconsistency  in  the  different  modes  which  have 
been  recommended  for  treating  apoplexy.    I  refer  to  the  one 
system  of  treatment,  which  consists  in  the  use  of  depletive 
means,  and  to  the  other,  wherein  the  propriety  of  exhibiting 
stimuli  is  advocated.    To  affections  of  the  systemic  heart  the 
depletive  system  of  treatment  is  undoubtedly  applicable} 
but,  where  the  pulmonic  heart  is  gorged  with  blood,  the  de- 
pletive system  is  equally  objectionable,  as,  by  still  further 
reducing  the  vital  powers,  the  venous  congestion  will  be 
increased ;  whereas  the  exhibition  of  stimuli  or  cardiacs, 
properly  so  called,  by  invigorating  the  heart,  will  enable  it 
the  better  to  propel  the  blood  into  the  arterial  system.  At 
all  events,  the  effects  of  opening  the  temporal  artery  or  the 
jugular  vein,  both  of  which  have  their  advocates,  must  be  very 
different  in  the  two  forms  of  this  disease  ;  for  whilst  in 
venous  apoplexy  abstracting  a  certain  quantity  of  venous 
blood  might  relieve  the  right  heart  and  the  venous  con- 
gestion in  the  head,  the  abstraction  of  arterial  blood  would 
diminish  the  vigour  of  the  heart,  and,  by  rendering  the 
arterial  stream  in  the  head  less  vigorous,  the  congestion  of 
the  venous  system  would  not  be  diminished. 

The  abstraction  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  I  have  see  p.  195. 
said,  may  relieve  congestion  of  the  right  heart.  Experi- 
ments on  animals  have  distinctly  shown  how,  when  the 
pulmonic  h«art  has  become  so  congested  that  it  ceases  to 
beat,  its  pulsations  are  immediately  restored  by  venesection  ; 
so  that  the  abstraction  of  a  limited  quantity  of  blood  in  venous 
apoplexy  will  enable  the  heart  to  propel  its  contents  with 
more  force  ■  the  quantity  of  the  vital  element,  however,  which 
IS  abstracted  ought  to  be  so  moderate  that  the  vigour  of  the  ,  , 
circulation  shall  not  be  diminished.  dfx  l."^'"" 

Hysteria.  —  What  has  now  been  said  of  the  nature  of  Hy,f„ia. 
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apoplexy  is,  in  many  respects,  applicable  to  other  fits, 
especially  to  those  of  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  convulsions,  all  of 
which  may  be  considered  as  "  different  links  of  one  chain, 
caused  by  changes  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  within 
the  head  J "  and  which  changes  in  the  circulation  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  I  shall  also  endeavour  to  show  are, 
at  least  in   many  instances,  caused  by  a  primary  affec- 

SeeAppen.  tion  of  the  heart,  and  may,  therefore,  be  added  to  the 
catalogue  of  symptoms  of  a  disordered  heart. 

Considered        The  pathology  of  hysteria  has  never  been  very  clearly  ex- 

as  one  of  the      i   •      j  j  i      ■  i 

ncuroaes.  plamed,  and  nosological  writers  have  been  satisfied  with 
arranging  it  amongst  nervous  diseases,  though  it  may,  I 
think,  be  distinctly  shown  to  be  most  commonly  symp- 
tomatic of  an  affection  of  the  heart ;  the  various  symptoms 
which  characterise  it  being  all  referable  to  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and 
the  hysteric  paroxysm  being  always  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  palpitations  more  or  less  violent. 

Amongst  the  more  striking  symptoms  of  hysteria  may  be 
enumerated  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dyspnoea,  involuntary 
movements  of  the  muscles,  temporary  disturbance  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  screaming,  sighing,  sobbing,  weeping, 
laughing,  all  these  being  instinctive  acts  of  the  economy,  as 
See  p.  71.  I  formerly  pointed  out,  which  are  employed  by  the  vis  con- 
servatrix  to  restore  a  disturbed  circulation. 

The  causes,  too,  which  produce  hysteria  afford  another 
channel  of  evidence  to  prove  that  the  primary  affection  is 
often  seated  in  the  heart.  Mental  emotions,  and  these  in 
persons  of  an  irritable  and  easily  excited  temperament,  are 
the  most  common  causes  of  an  hysteric  paroxysm. 

There  is  still  another  and  no  less  important  source  of 
evidence  that  the  heart  is  the  organ  which  is  often  pri- 
marily affected  in  hysteria,  afforded  by  the  class  of  medi- 
cines which  are  successfully  employed  for  the  treatment  of 
hysterical  affections,  all  these  being  such  as  are  well  known 
to  act  upon  the  organs  of  circulation — such  as  antimony, 
iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  all  the  antispasmodics  commonly  so 
called. 
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Epilepsy,  likewise,  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  symptom  Epilepsy 
in  those  alfected  with  a  disorder  of  the  heart,  and  the 
circumstance  of  a  person  being  subject  to  epileptic  fits 
points  out  the  propriety  of  examining  the  condition  of  the 
heart,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  fit  depends  on  a  dis- 
turbed circulation,  and  not  upon  any  primary  disease  of  the 
encephalon,  or  symptomatic  of  some  disease  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera.  "  I  have  seen,"  observes  Parry,  "  several 
instances  in  which  epileptic  fits  immediately  followed  violent 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  which,  in  one  of  the  cases,  was 
excited  by  merely  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  produced  the 
paroxysm  in  a  patient  who  was  never  previously  so  affected. 
It  may,  indeed,  with  great  reason  be  doubted  whether  palpi- 
tation be  not  a  prelude  to  the  fit  in  most  cases,  although  in 
many  the  approach  of  the  paroxysm  is  so  rapid  that  the 
true  series  of  symptoms  elude  or  escape  observation." 

I  may  here,  too,  remark,  that  the  cases  of  epilepsy,  like 
those  of  hysteria,  which  are  under  the  influence  of  medical 
treatment,  have  usually  been  relieved  by  such  remedies 
as  act  upon  the  circulation,  and  of  which  I  might  quote 
many  examples. 

The  convulsive  movements  which  accompany  the  epileptic 
as  well  as  the  hysteric  paroxysm  must  have  the  effect  of 
assisting  in  restoring  the  circulation,  which  in  these  affec- 
tions is  so  manifestly  deranged  3  for,  as  I  have  shown  that 
m  all  disorders  of  the  heart  where  convulsive  movements 
take  place,  as  these  movments  must  increase  the  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  left  ventricle,  so  it  may  be  expected  that  it 
will  only  be  in  those  conditions  of  the  heart  where  there  is 
a  want  of  systemic  blood  that  convulsions  will  take  place 
spontaneously,  and  as  a  restorative  or  curative  act  of  the 
economy. 

^onvulsions.~0(  th^t  class  of  symptoms  in  diseases  of  the 
beart  derived  from  the  spinal  chord  in  which  only  the 
nerves  of  the  motor  column  are  affected,  the  most  remark- 
able are  convulsions ;  and  these  take  place  occasionally  in 
all  the  various  kinds  of  fits,  and  in  those  too  whose  character 
seems  perfectly  different. 


CoOTulsiObB. 
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They  arise 
fiom  two 
causes. 

Hippocrates 
Aphor.,  Sect, 
vi.,  5  a. 

Convulsions 
from  deple- 
tion. 


See  page  165. 


Convulsions 
from  leple- 
tion. 


Convulsions  may  be  caused  either  from  a  diminution  or 
from  an  increase  in  the  circulation ;  or,  as  was  observed  by 
the  father  of  medicine,  "  convulsions  may  arise  either  from 
evacuation  or  from  repletion." 

In  most  cases  of  those  convulsions  which  arise  from 
"evacuation,"  or  when  such  a  diminution  has  taken  place 
in  the  blood  within  the  heart  as  to  cause  syncope,  general 
convulsive  movements  succeed  the  loss  of  sense  and  volun- 
tary motion  j  and,  as  has  been  already  fully  explained,  the 
convulsions  are  in  this  case  resorted  to  by  the  economy  in 
order  to  increase  the  vigour  of  the  enfeebled  heart  by  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  its  systemic  blood. 

And  so  it  will  be  found,  in  all  those  affections  of  the  heart 
that  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  fits  of  syncope,  that  con- 
vulsions generally  succeed  the  fainting  state,  the  musculo- 
cardiac  function,  under  such  circumstances,  invigorating  the 
central  organ,  and  thus  causing  more  blood  to  be  impelled 
into  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

The  convulsions  from  "  repletion"  are  caused  by  those 
conditions  of  the  nervous  system  wherein  there  is  a  con- 
gestion of  blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels  ;  and  in  many  of 
such  cases  the  functions  of  the  heart  have  been  primarily 
disturbed  j  so  that  apoplexy,  hysteria,  and  epilepsy  are  all 
accompanied  with  convulsive  movements. 

Other  muscles  besides  those  which  are  employed  in  the 
several  acts  of  the  economy  for  restoring  a  disturbed  circu- 
lation are  liable,  although  in  a  much  less  degree,  to  convul- 
sive movements  in  disorders  of  the  heart.  Tremors,  such  as 
the  trembling  of  the  hands  from  fear,  skivering,  an  inordi 
nate  desire  to  empty  the  bladder  or  rectum,  are  all  examples 
of  partial  convulsive  or  spasmodic  movements  depending 
upon  the  condition  of  the  heart. 

The  phenomena  of  chorea  are,  likewise,  well  worthy  of 
contemplation  j  and  is  it  not  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  the  unceasing  movements  of  the  muscles  which  take 
place  during  wakefulness  should  altogether  cease  during 
sleep  in  those  afflicted  with  chorea  ?  And,  as  the  circulation 
is  perfectly  different  in  these  two  states  of  the  system,  may 
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not  the  functions  of  the  heart  have  a  great  share  in  causing 
some  of  the  phenomena  accompanying  this  disease  ? 

Involuntary  movements,  especially  of  the  limbs,  or  twitch- 
ings  in  particular  muscles,  are  by  no  means  infrequent  during 
imperfect  sleep,  as  happens  when  the  circidation  has  been 
disturbed  by  a  full  stomach,  by  flatulence,  or  by  the  pre- 
sence of  indigestible  food ;  and  I  have  often  known  those 
with  a  disorder  of  the  heart  have  their  sleep,  which  usually 
was  very  imperfect,  accompanied  with  convulsive  movements, 
but  of  which  they  were  not  themselves  conscious. 

There  is  another  affection  of  the  organs  of  active  motion  Paralysis; 
symptomatic  of  a  disordered  circulation,  and  which  is  of  a 
very  opposite  character  from  convulsions,  the  muscles  in 
such  cases  losing  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  their  contractile 
power,  and  sometimes  becoming  completely  paralysed. 

This  affection  of  the  motor  column  of  the  spinal  chord  motor  co- 
may  be  observed  in  those  cases  of  a  disordered  heart  arising  foaed  in. 
from  violent  mental  emotion,  and  from  the  abuse  of  nar- 
cotics;  and  the  impaired  power  of  motion,  remaining  a 
very  lengthened  period  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  being 
merely  transitory. 

A  lady,  who  had  a  congested  heart  caused  by  grief,  after  Case, 
losing  for  some  time  the  power  of  motion  and  feeling  of  one 
side,  the  face  and  upper  extremity  of  the  body  recovered, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  lower  extremity  of  the  opposite 
side  became  affected,  and  thus  she  was  disabled  from  using 
both  of  the  lower  limbs. 

Sometimes  the  motor  column  of  one  side  and  the  sensory  Both  motor 
column  of  the  opposite  side  become  affected  in  the  same  co"iumn/aN 
manner.  fected. 

A  gentleman  was  attacked  with  a  paralysis  of  the  left  side  Case, 
of  the  body,  and  on  the  following  morning  he  had  an  apo- 
plectic fit,  during  which  the  whole  of  the  right  side  was  in 
perpetual  convulsions. 

A  similar  condition  of  the  motor  column  of  the  spinal 
chord  may  be  observed  in  either  several,  or  in  only  one 
nervous  trunk.    A  young  lady,  suffering  from  a  disordered  c.se. 
heart,  lost  the  power  of  moving  the  right  hand  to  such  a 
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CuUen. 

Altered  sen- 
aibility. 


Sensibility 
impaired. 


Case. 


Incresscd 
sensibility. 

Case. 


Neuralgic 
pains. 


T!c  doulou- 
reux. 


degree  that  she  was  quite  unable  to  move  her  fingers,  but 
the  power  returned  by  the  employment  of  cardiac  remedies. 

In  some  cases  of  paralysis,  besides  the  loss  of  motion, 
there  is  also  loss  of  sensation,  both  columns  of  the  spinal 
chord  being  simultaneously  aflFected.  "  In  palsy  the  loss  of 
motion  is  often  accompanied  with  a  loss  of  sense." 

Another  class  of  symptoms  which  are  met  with  in  dis- 
turbances of  the  heart  arise  from  aflFections  of  the  nerves  of 
sensation,  or  of  the  sensory  column  of  the  spinal  chord ; 
these  nerves  in  one  class  of  cases  losing,  more  or  less,  their 
sensibility,  and  in  another  class  their  sensibility  is  morbidly 
increased. 

Impaired  sensation  of  the  sensory  nerves  happens  in  those 
afiFections  of  the  heart  wherein  so  great  a  disturbance  of  the 
circulation  has  been  produced  that  some  of  the  functions  of 
the  whole  cerebro- spinal  system  are  disturbed.  In  other 
cardiac  diseases  the  powers  of  only  a  limited  number  of 
these  nerves  are  impaired.  A  young  woman,  afflicted  with 
hysteria,  entirely  lost  the  sense  of  touch  in  one  of  her  hands 
and  fingers,  whilst  she  retained  the  powers  of  motion. 

A  morbid  sensibility  of  the  sensory  nerves  is  by  no  means 
of  rare  occurrence  in  disorders  of  the  heart.  An  athletic 
youth  complained  of  tingling  sensations  in  several  of  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  and,  after  trying  various  means  inefifec- 
tually,  I  was  led  to  examine  the  state  of  the  circulating 
organs.  The  radial  pulse  being  small,  and  the  cardiac  pulse 
vigorous,  it  appeared  not  improbable  that  the  sensations  in 
the  fingers  might  be  symptomatic  of  a  disturbed  circulation 
affecting  in  a  particular  manner  the  spinal  chord.  Leeches 
were  applied  to  the  cardiac  region,  and,  with  the  addition  of 
some  antimonials,  all  the  symptoms  were  quickly  relieved. 

A  great  variety  of  painful  feelings,  such  as  those  anoma- 
lous sensations  in  the  arms,  neck,  and  chest,  which  consti- 
tute angina  pectoris,  are  all  referable  to  a  disordered  condition 
of  the  sensory  column  of  the  spinal  chord,  and  have  been 
considered  to  be  symptomatic  of  an  ossification  of  the  co- 
ronary arteries.  And,  too,  painful  affections  of  a  particular 
nerve,  especially  of  the  different  branches  of  the  fifth  pair. 
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may,  in  some  instances,  be  observed  to  be  symptomatic  of  a 
disturbed  heart. 

A  woman  complained  for  several  years  of  a  painful  affec-  Case, 
tion  of  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  of  the  left  side,  which 
had  all  the  character  of  "tic  douloureux."  An  increased  im- 
pulse of  the  heart  led  me  to  apply  leeches  upon  the  precordial 
region,  by  which,  along  with  the  administration  of  antimo- 
nials,  the  action  of  the  heart  was  restored,  and  the  affection 
of  the  nerves  completely  subdued. 

Ringing  in  the  Ears. — Of  the  sympathetic  affections  of  par-  Tinnitus 
ticular  nerves  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  there  are  none  more 
remarkable  than  those  of  hearing  and  of  sight;  and,  although 
those  authors  who  have  professedly  treated  of  the  diseases 
of  the  ear,  and  also  of  the  eye,  have  noticed  those  affections, 
yet  no  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  pointed  out  the  im- 
portant pathological  fact  that  morbid  sounds  in  the  ears  and 
false  images  before  the  eyes  are  symptomatic  of  a  disordered 
heart,  until  I  published,  some  years  ago,  two  papers  on  these  See  Appen- 
interesting  subjects.* 

Of  all  the  symptoms  derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem characteristic  of  a  disordered  heart,  morbid  sounds  in 
the  ear  may  be  deemed  one  of  the  most  remarkable. 

The  transitory  ringings  in  the  ears,  caused  by  violent  Causes  of 
mental  emotion,  offers  an  illustration  of  the  effects  of  a  dis- 
turbance  in  the  action  of  the  heart  upon  the  organ  of 
hearing ;  and,  when  there  is  a  permanent  derangement  in 
the  circulation,  it  can  then  be  readily  explained  how  the 
disturbed  state  of  that  organ  should  also  become  permanent, 
and  afford  a  most  unequivocal  symptom  of  a  disordered 
heart. 

That  sounds  in  the  ears  may  be  produced  by  a  diminution  by  a  oiminu 
in  the  supply  of  the  arterial  blood  to  the  brain,  is  proved  by 
these  sounds  being  the  effect  of  large  depletions  ;  and  they 
are,  indeed,  weU  known  to  be  the  signs  of  approaching  syn- 
cope from  bloodletting.    The  tinnitus  which  accompanies 


tion  of  blood 


*  Lancet,  183i. 
2  A 
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from  ple- 
thora. 


Effect  of  the 
contact  of 
the  auditory 
aitery  and 
nerve. 


Haller. 


Character  of 
the  sounds. 


some  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart  may,  likewise,  be  caused,  in 
all  probability,  by  the  quantity  of  the  arterial  blood  in  the 
brain  being  diminished. 

Besides  the  morbid  sounds  produced  by  a  temporary  di- 
minution in  the  vigour  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  such  as 
take  place  when  the  heart  has  become  overloaded  with  blood 
from  violent  mental  emotions,  there  are  other  conditions  of 
that  organ  which  render  it  incapable,  notwithstanding  an 
increase  of  its  impetus,  to  propel  the  necessary  quantity  of 
blood  to  the  brain,  and  thus  arise  sounds  in  the  ears.  And 
it  would  be  important  to  ascertain  what  are  the  particular 
affections  of  the  heart  which  cause  such  morbid  sounds. 

That  morbid  sounds  are  produced  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  ear  is  extremely  pro- 
bable from  what  is  known  of  their  arrangement.  "The 
basilar  artery  furnishes  the  internal  audative,  a  branch 
which  passes  into  the  internal  audative  canal,  to  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  internal  ear,  and  is  accompanied  with  the 
nerve  of  hearing."  The  close  contact  of  the  artery  and 
nerve,  and  the  movements  of  the  artery  being  communicated 
to  the  organ  of  hearing  by  the  solid  bones  through  which  it 
passes,  have  been  considered  sufficient  to  influence  the  func- 
tions of  the  nerve,  and  thus  cause  sounds. 

The  sounds  which  are  symptomatic  of  a  disordered  heart 
vary  in  their  character.  They  are  sometimes  perceived  in 
both  ears,  but  more  generally  in  only  one  of  them  ;  they  are 
usually  unremitting,  but  vary  in  intensity,  and  are  louder 
when  in  bed,  so  much  so  as  frequently  to  prevent  sleep ;  and 
they  may  continue  for  months,  or  even  years.* 

Those  who  are  thus  affected  compare  the  unnatural  noise 
to  the  rushing  of  waters,  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  the  ringing 
of  distant  bells,  or  to  the  sound  of  boiling  water,  and  the  hke. 

At  the  same  time  that  a  person  complains  of  such  sounds, 
there  is  no  change  experienced  in  the  functions  of  the  ear,  as 


*  Abercromby  narrates  a  case  of  a  person  who  was  deaf  when  he  sat 
up,  but  could  hear  when  he  was  placed  in  the  horizontal  posture. 
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far  as  regards  its  power  of  distinguishing  dififerences  in  the 
intensity  of  the  natural  sounds. 

A  lady  was  suddenly  thrown  into  deep  affliction,  which  Case, 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  violent  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  About  fourteen  days  afterwards,  the  palpitations 
never  having  subsided,  she  heard  a  noise  in  one  ear,  which 
she  mistook  for  the  sound  of  carriages  passing  in  the  street. 
This  noise  continued,  with  remissions,  and  she  sometimes 
perceived  it  in  both  ears. 

Besides  those  which  are  produced  by  changes  in  the  Morbid 

-      .         ,  1  1  •  1     sounds  in  ihe 

circulation  in  the  brain,  there   are  other  sounds,  which  heart, 
originate  in  the  heart  itself,  being  caused  by  alterations  of 
its  structure,  and  which  sounds  are  conveyed  to  the  organ 
of  hearing  through  the  medium  of  the  bony  framework  of 
the  chest  and  head. 

When  a  person  is  in  health,  and  the  action  of  the  heart 
tranquil,  its  movements  are  quite  imperceptible  to  himself ; 
but  whenever  its  impulse  is  increased  beyond  a  certain  limit, 
and  more  especially  when  the  bony  parietes  of  the  chest  are 
not  loaded  with  soft  parts,  then  both  the  impulse  and  the 
sounds  of  the  heart  may  become  perceptible,  particularly 
when  he  is  in  bed. 

In  some  diseases,  especially  in  those  where  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifices  are  changed  in  their  form,  entirely  new 
sounds  are  produced  by  the  alterations  in  the  currents  of 
the  blood  j  and  these  sounds  are  sometimes  so  intense  as  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  ear  of  the  patient,  so  that  when  he  is 
perfectly  tranquil,  and  his  mind  undisturbed  by  sur- 
rounding objects,  the  pecuhar  sounds  of  the  diseased  heart 
become  distinctly  audible  to  himself,  and  are  referred  by 
him  to  some  sonorous  body  at  a  distance. 

A  countryman,  in  whom  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening  case  com- 
of  the  systemic  heart  was  not  larger  than  the  diameter  of  a  S"' xfe'rnan^ 
carotid  artery,  was,  during  several  months  before  his  death, 
much  disturbed,  when  in  bed,  by  a  noise  which  he  imagined 
to  be  the  barking  of  a  dog  at  a  neighbouring  farm  house. 
On  coming  to  London,  he  was  surprised  at  being  disturbed 
by  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  barking  of  the  same  dog  5 
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but  his  surprise  ceased  when  it  was  explained  to  him  that 
the  sound  originated  in  his  own  chest,  the  bellows-sound 
being,  in  his  case,  remarkably  strong. 
Musci  voii-  Ocular  Spectra.— False  images  appearing  before  the  eyes, 
and  various  imperfections  in  the  functions  of  the  retina,  form 
another  class  of  important  symptoms  in  the  diseases  of  the 
heart. 

Many  who  are  suffering  from  a  permanent  disorder  of  the 
heart  have  peculiarities  in  their  sight,  which  are  caused  by 
changes  in  the  circulation  within  the  head ;  so  that  certain 
disturbances  in  the  functions  of  the  retina  become  as  im- 
portant diagnostic  symptoms  in  diseases  of  the  heart  as 
those  which  take  place  in  the  organ  of  hearing. 

The  changes  in  the  functions  of  the  retina  to  which  I 
allude  are  false  images,  or  the  appearance  of  bodies  floating 
before  the  eyes,  sparks  of  fire,  dimness  of  sight,  even  to 
bUndness  ;  all  which  symptoms  may  either  exist  separately, 
and  in  one  or  both  eyes,  or  they  may  be  combined  with 
other  disturbances  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 
Case.  My  attention  was  first  directed  to  these  affections  of  the 

retina  being  symptoms  of  a  disordered  heart  in  the  case  of  a 
young  lady  who  was  suffering  from  ocular  spectra,  not 
being  able  to  refer  this  affection  either  to  congestion  in  the 
brain,  to  a  distm-bance  in  the  digestive  organs,  nor  to  any 
change  in  the  eyes  themselves,  and  finding  that  the  action  of 
the  heart  was  considerably  disturbed,  the  spectra  disappeared 
whenever  the  healthy  state  bf  the  circulation  was  restored 
by  appropriate  remedies. 
Case.  A  man  who  had  a  diseased  heart  for  several  years, 

brought  on  from  running  so  violently  that  he  feU  down 
senseless,  some  time  afterwards  met  with  a  severe  afflic- 
tion by  which  he  was  greatly  excited,  and  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  dimness  in  the  vision  of  his  right 
eye.  Fifteen  months  subsequently,  when  I  saw  him,  the  sight 
was  in  the  precise  condition  it  was  at  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  the  sphere  of  vision  not  being  altogether  de- 
stroyed, so  that  he  was  still  able  to  distinguish  a  small 
portion  of  any  object. 
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The  "dizzy  mist  swimming  before  the  sight"  of  the  Page 89, 
surprised  lover,  so  admirably  described  by  the  dramatist, 
points  out  the  immediate  effects  of  a  temporary  increase  of 
the  heart's  action  on  the  cerebral  circulation. 

In  congestion  of  the  heart,  ocular  spectra  are  by  no 
means  an  infrequent  symptom  j  whilst  in  febrile  diseases 
the  appearance  of  false  images  and  of  sparks  of  fire  before 
the  eyes  are  almost  constantly  present,  especially  during  the 
acute  stage  of  these  maladies. 

"  My  undulating  life  was  as 
The  fancied  lights  that  flitting  pass 
Our  shut  eyes  in  deep  midnight, 
When  fever  begins  upon  the  brain." 

Btkon. 

And  these  affections  of  the  retina  may  also  depend  upon 
a  diminution  of  the  arterial  blood  within  the  head,  one 
of  the  most  familiar  illustrations  of  which  being  those  ocular 
spectra  which  follow  a  large  bloodletting,  or  a  profuse  spon- 
taneous hemorrhage. 

Ocular  spectra,  I  may  here  observe,  arise  from  other 
causes  besides  a  disordered  heart.  They  frequently  are 
symptoms  of  some  disturbance  in  the  digestive  organs,  of 
diseases  within  the  head,  in  the  eye  itself,  or  in  the  pirts 
immediately  surrounding  the  globe. 

Before  concluding  these  observations  on  the  symptoms  of  Concluding 
diseases  of  the  heart  which  are  derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal 
system,  I  may  briefly  recapitulate  the  more  important  points 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish. 

1st.  We  have  seen  that  many  phenomena  of  the  cerebro- 
spmal  system  are  dependent  upon  the  due  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  that  all  these  phenomena  are  modified  by  dis- 
turbances in  the  circulation. 

2ndly   That  the  changes  produced  in  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  by  disturbances  in  the  circulation  afford  numerous 
and  important  symptoms  in  the  diseases  of  the  heart, 
.in^nu;'  symptoms  are  derived  either  from 

simultaneous  changes  in  the  functions  of  the  whole  nervous 
system,  from  changes  in  either  of  the  nervous  centres,  or 


obsetvalions. 
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from  changes  in  one  part  or  an  insulated  portion  of  the 
brain  or  spinal  chord. 

4thly.  That  these  symptoms  are  caused  by  changes  in  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  particular 
parts  of  the  nervous  system, 

5thly.  That  changes !  in  the  circulation  are  caused  by 
alterations  in  the  proportions  of  the  arterial  and  venous  blood 
in  the  whole  or  in  particular  portions  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system. 

6thly.  That  the  various  changes  in  the  whole  or  in  por- 
tions of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  during  sleep  and  wake- 
fulness afford  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  circulation 
upon  the  functions  of  that  system. 

7thly.  That,  although  some  of  the  diseases  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  may  be  caused  by  morbid  changes  primarily 
affecting  that  system,  yet  most  of  the  diseases  which  are 
usually  called  "  nervous  "  depend  upon  a  primary  disorder  of 
the  heart. 

8thly.  That  the  different  kinds  of  fits  arise,  in  most  in- 
stances, from  disturbances  in  the  cerebro-spinal  circulation, 
caused  by  a  disorder  in  the  functions  of  the  heart. 

gthly.  That  one  class  of  these  fits  arises  from  changes  in 
the  systemic,  and  another  class  from  changes  in  the  pul- 
monic, heart. 

lOthly.  That  pathological  science  has  not  yet  advanced  so 
far  as  to  enable  us  to  discriminate  what  are  the  particular 
disorders  of  the  heart  which  affect  insulated  portions  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  which  cause  the  particular  symptoms  ; 
and  how  it  is  that,  in  the  case  of  several  persons  with  ap- 
parently the  same  condition  of  the  heart,  one  of  them  should 
have  ocular  spectra,  another  ringing  in  the  ears,  another 
convulsions,  and  another  palsy. 

1  Ithly.  That  the  various  phenomena  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  caused  by  modifications  in  the  circulation  have  a 
strict  analogy  to  the  effects  of  those  >edicinal  substances 
which  influence' one  portion  only  of  the  nervous  system. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SYMPTOMS    OF    DISEASES    OF   THE   HEART   DERIVED  FROM 
THE   RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM. 

Co-operation  in  the  functions  of  the  respiratory  organs  and  the  heart,  both  in 
health  and  in  disease ;  intimate  relation  of  these  two  organs;  the  par- 
ticular symptoms  m  diseases  of  the  heart  derived  from  changes  in  the 
respiratary  system  ;  table  of  the  symptoms ;  symptoms  from  changes  in 
the  pulmo- cardiac  function;  changes  in  the  frequency,  rhythm,  and  intensity 
of  the  breathing ;  piclmonary  hemorrhage;  pulmonary  apoplexy;  sob- 
bing; sighing;  loeeping ;  screaming;  laughing;  sneezing;  hiccup; 
changes  in  the  voice. 


When  investigating  the  semiology  of  the  heart,  and  prose- 
cuting our  inquiries  into  the  influence  of  its  disordered  func- 
tions upon  the  difiFerent  systems  of  the  economy,  of  no  less 
importance,  we  shall  find,  than  the  cerebro-spiual  system  is 
the  respiratory  —a  system  with  which  the  functions  of  the 
heart  are  so  intimately  associated  in  the  healthy  state  of  the 
body,  and  which  is  alike  influenced  by  that  system  when 
there  is  any  disorder  in  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation. 

Some,  indeed,  of  the  disorders  of  the  pulmonary  apparatus 
of  which  I  am  about  to  treat  may  have  been  considered  by 
pathological  writers  as  symptomatic  of  a  diseased  heart ;  yet 
there  are  others  which  have  been  entirely  overlooked  j 
and,  as  I  had  occasion  to  mention  when  poiuting  out  the 
symptoms  of  a  disordered  heart  which  are  derived  from  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  so  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show 
that  there  are  pulmonary  affections  which,  although  they 
have  been  arranged  in  systems  of  nosology  amongst  the 
diopalhic  diseases  of  the  lungs,  are,  in  reality,  symptomatic 
of  a  disordered  heart. 

Further,  it  will  appear  that,  as  many  symptomatic  affections 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  are  successfully  treated  by  those 
remedies  which  exercise  their  influence  upon  the  heart,  so. 


Reciprocal 
influence  of 
the  lungs  and 
heart 


illustrated  in 
their  dis- 
eases. 


Some  pul- 
monaty  dis- 
orders are 
syraptomalio 
of  a  diseased 
heart. 
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likewise,  there  are  many  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
•which  are  reheved  by  those  means  which  are  known  to 
have  a  direct  or  specific  influence  upon  the  organs  of  cir- 
culation. 

"^p-opf"''""      All  the  modifications  to  which  the  functions  of  the  respi- 

of  the  lungs  r 

"'"'/.•le       ratory  organs  are  Hable  are  to  be  met  with  in  disorders  of  the 

heart  in  their 

diseases.  heart  J  and,  the  functions  of  the  heart  and  lungs  being  so 
intimately  associated  in  their  healthy  condition,  no  change, 
however  slight,  can  take  place  in  the  functions  of  the  one 
organ  without  producing  some  corresponding  change  in  those 
of  the  other. 

However  great  may  be  the  influence  which  the  functions 
of  the  lungs  have  upon  the  heart,  in  a  still  more  remarkable 
degree  do  the  functions  of  the  heart  influence  the  respiratory 
organs.   The  heart's  actions  are  necessarily  varying,  from  the 
almost  constant  changes  required  in  the  distribution  of  the 
blood  to  the  various  organs  ;  but  respiration  is  always  equal 
and  regular  unless  when,  from  changes  in  the  heart,  the  pul- 
monary circulation  suffers  a  corresponding  change, 
the  lungs  ^      The  two  hearts  have  no  immediate  connection  with  one 
between  the    another  excepting  through  the  medium  of  the  lungs.  The 
heartsT  *    currents  of  the  blood  poured  out  from  the  systemic  heart, 
however  modified  may  be  the  stream,  can  have  no  influence 
on  the  right  heart,  at  least  until  the  blood  has  passed  through 
the  whole  capillary  and  venous  systems.    The  lungs,  indeed, 
form  the  only  link  between  the  right  and  left  hearts,  a  direct 
communication  existing  between  them  through  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels  ;  and  this  relation  between  the  organs  of  circula- 
tion and  respiration  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  effect 
which  increasing  the  respirations  has  in  increasing  the  action 
See  p.  59.      of  the  heart,  and  the  quickening  of  the  respiration  by  the 

increase  of  the  circulation. 
Both  the  The  influence  of  mental  emotions  on  the  heart  causes  like- 

heaft  are**     wisc  a  Corresponding  effect  upon  the  organs  of  respiration :— 

Bimulta- 

ncously  in-  <>  Not  heart,  but  5reas<  did  beat, 
flueuced  by  ,  j    n  j  n 

mental  emo-  So  much  deranged  all  seemed ; 


tiou. 


and,  besides  the  changes  in  the  breathing,  "  the  breathless 
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anxiety "  of  those  suffering  from  violent  mental  excite- 
ment, there  are  changes  in  the  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance which  have  been  so  •  faithfully  delineated  by  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  and  so  admirably  explained  by  the  respiratory 


nerves. 


In  the  healthy  slate  of  the  thoracic  viscera  I  have  endea-  influence  of 
voured  to  demonstrate  that  the  pulmonary  vessels,  besides  cari^ac'func- 
conveying  the  venous  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  lungs,  and  ' 
again  returning  it,  arteriahsed,  from  the  lungs  to  the  heart, 
perform  another  very  important  function  in  the  circulation, 
by  receiving  all  such  blood  as  the  heart's  cavities  have  not 
the  capacity  to  contain  whenever  the  exit  of  the  arterial 
blood  from  the  left  heart  is  impeded,  or  the  return  of  the 
venous  blood  to  the  right  heart  is  accelerated.  This  func- 
tion of  the  lungs  is  perfectly  distinct,  and  of  quite  a  different 
character,  from  the  function  of  arterialising  the  blood.  It  is 
purely  a  physical  function,  whereas  the  oxygenation  of  the 
blood  is  a  chemical  one.  Hence  life  may  be  extinguished 
or  suffocation  may  be  caused  either  by  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation being  stopped,  producing  pulmonary  congestion,  or 
by  the  inhalation  of  deleterious  air  destroying  the  vital  pro- 
perties of  the  blood. 

By  a  knowledge  of  this  pulmo-cardiac  function  we  are  en-  symptoms 
abled  to  explain  not  only  many  physiological  phenomena  '^rt-f^'^'"' 
but  we  can  satisfactorily  account  for  many  symptoms  in  the 
disorders  of  the  heart-symptoms  wherein  modifications 
take  place  m  the  quantity  of  blood  congested  in  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels  3  and  it  matters  not  what  the  disease  of  the 
heart  ,s  that  causes  an  impediment  in  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation, for  it  is  sufficient  to  effect  such  a  purpose  that  the 
currents  of  the  blood  in  the  interior  of  the  heart  be  altered 
whether  from  a  change  in  the  cavities  of  the  right  or  left 
side,  or  m  the  cavities  of  both  hearts. 

We  may,  indeed,  observe  a  chain  of  symptoms  caused  by 
s  i^ht  P-^rnccardiac  function,  varying  from  a 

sJ  ght  and  merely  temporary  alteration  of  breathing,  and 
progressively  increasing  in  severity  until  we  meet  with 
examples  in  which  the  impediment  to  the  pulmonary 


cir- 

3  B 
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connection  in 
the  diseases 
of  the  lung» 
and  hearts 


Kulation  of 
the  lungs, 
heart,  and 
brain. 


culation  is  so  considerable  as  to  create  much  embarrass- 
ment of  breathing,  asthma,  cough,  and  even  pulmonary 
hemorrhage. 

From  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  nature  of 
the  pulmo- cardiac  function,  it  is  quite  evident  that  no  change 
can  take  place  in  the  action  of  the  heart  without  producing 
an  immediate  and  direct  influence  upon  the  pulmonary  cir- 
culation.   And,  if  we  but  glance  over  the  phenomena  of  life, 
every  perceptible  alteration  in  the  functions  of  one  of  these 
two  vital  organs  will  be  observed  to  be  followed  by  some 
modification  in  the  functions  of  the  other.  The  heart  cannot 
have  its  beats  increased,  however  slightly,  without  respira- 
tion being  proportionably  quickened  ;  and,  if  such  be  the 
connection  in  the  healthy  condition  of  these  organs,  what 
are  we  to  look  for  when  either  of  them  becomes  diseased? 
And  is  it  not  legitimate  to  conclude  that  the  same  co- 
operation and  dependence  of  the  heart  upon  the  lungs,  and 
of  the  lungs  upon  the  heart,  so  remarkable  in  health, 
will  be  developed  when  the  functions  of  either  of  them  is 
disordered  ? 

The  truth  of  this  induction  receives  additional  confirma- 
tion by  many  pathological  facts,  and  its  importance  in  the 
healing  art  cannot  be  too  much  dwelt  upon.  It  will  enable 
us  to  discriminate  what  are  the  idiopathic  or  primary,  and 
what  are  the  symptomatic  or  secondary,  affections  of  these 
two  systems,  the  circulatory  and  respiratory;  it  wdl  accoufit 
for  many  serious  errors  which  have  crept  into  our  systems 
of  nosology,  whilst  it  will  also  lead  ultimately  to  a  rational 
method  for  the  treatment  of  many  of  the  diseases  of  the 

thoracic  viscera. 

The  foregoing  remarks  equaUy  apply  to  the  cerebro-spinal 
system,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  is  influenced  by  every 
chance  in  the  functions  of  the  heart,  so  that  the  three  vital 
organ^-the  lungs,  the  heart,  and  the  brain-are  all  so 
intimately  associated  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  dis- 
turbance can  take  place  in  the  functions  of  the  one  without 
some  corresponding  change  in  some  of  the  functions  of  the 
others. 


t 
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When  there  is  merely  a  temporary  increase  in  the  action 
of  the  heart,  such  as  that  caused  by  violent  exercise,  or  from 
sudden  mental  excitement,  a  corresponding  frequency  will 
be  observed  to  take  place  in  respiration ;  and,  the  blood  being 
the  natural  stimulus  of  the  heart,  the  increased  frequency  of 
the  breathing  and  of  the  beatings  of  the  heart  which  are 
thus  produced  have  the  effect  of  reducing  within  the  scope 
of  the  natural  standard  more  or  less  quickly  whatever  blood 
may  have  been  congested  in  the  thoracic  viscera. 

These  phenomena  we  see  exemplified  when  a  person  per- 
forms any  act  of  great  muscular  exertion  j  and  in  a  still 
greater  degree  may  they  be  observed  in  those  animals  re- 
markable for  their  speed,  as  the  greyhound  after  a  long 
chase,,  the  great  impulse  of  the  heart  and  the  rapidity  in 
breathing  continuing  a  very  considerable  time  before  the 
respiratory  and  circulating  organs  become  tranquillised. 

But,  whenever  the  pulmo -cardiac  congestion  is  such  that 
the  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  action  of  the  heart  and 
in  the  respiration  are  not  sufficient  to  eject  the  super- 
abundant blood  and  restore  the  due  balance  of  the  circu- 
lation, then  the  breathing  becomes  modified  by  those  acts 
of  the  economy  by  which  both  the  heart  and  respiratory 
organs  are  further  enabled  to  expel  the  congested  blood. 

Now,  the  acts  of  the  respiratory  organs  to  which  I  allude 
— sobbing,  sighing,  weeping,  laughing,  crying,  coughing, 
sneezing,  hiccup — are  likewise  resorted  to  by  the  uiV  medi- 
catrix  natwrm,  and  are  instinctive  efforts  employed  to  restore 
those  disturbances  in  the  circulation  which  have  been 
caused  by  disorders  of  the  heart. 

But  these  acts — these  means  possessed  by  the  system  for 
restoring  the  balance  of  the  circulation — are  not  sufficient  to 
relieve  the  pulmonary  vessels  and  heart  of  congestion  when 
It  has  advanced  beyond  a  certain  degree  ;  and  hence  is  pro- 
duced that  permanent  difficulty  of  breathing,  dyspnoea, 
asthma,  cough,  and  heemoptisis— symptoms  all  of  which  are 
so  frequent  in  those  afflicted  with  some  disorder  of  the  heart. 
Indeed,  the  disarrangements  of  the  pulmo-cardiac  function, 
from  the  changes  which  they  produce  in  respiration,  and 


Pulmo- 
cardiac  con- 
gestion ex- 
plained; 


illustrated  in 
animals. 


How  pulmo. 
cardiac  con- 
gestion is 
warded  off  by 
the  economy. 


These  acts 
enumerated 
us  symptoms. 


Palino-car- 
diac  conges- 
tion becomes 
permanent. 


Diagnosis  of 
pulmo-car- 
diac oonges- 
liou  very 
important. 
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Corvisart. 

The  particu- 
lar eymp- 
totns. 


Differences 
observEil  in 
lieAlUiy 
respiralion. 


See  p.  8. 


especially  the  cough  and  the  hajmoptisis,  often  mislead  ;  and 
I  may  confidently  assert  that  I  have  almost  daily  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  cases  which  have  been  considered 
primary  affections  of  the  lungs,  but  in  which  all  the  symp- 
toms were  traced  to  a  disordered  heart,  and  permanent  relief 
obtained  by  restoring  its  functions. 

"  In  those  affections  of  the  heart  which  come  on  sud- 
denly, as  after  a  violent  effort,  a  blow,  or  a  strong,  violent 
emotion,  the  respiration  is  sensibly  altered  the  very  moment 
when  the  cause  has  been  applied,  and  often  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  is  the  first  symptom  which  announces  the  ap- 
proaching disease," 

Having  premised  these  general  observations  on  the 
influence  which  disturbances  of  the  heart  create  in  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  let  us  examine,  more  at  length,  some 
of  those  symptoms  which  have  been  enumerated,*  and  by 
which  we  shall  be  enabled  the  better  to  appreciate  their 
importance  in  the  semiology  of  the  heart. 

Respiration,  it  may  be  remarked,  like  circulation,  is  con- 
stantly varying,  not  only  in  every  healthy  individual,  but  it 
varies  also  in  different  persons,  all  of  whom  are  apparently 
under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  lungs  appear  to  require  different  quantities  of  air  for 
the  arterialisation  of  the  blood,  just  as  the  heart  is  fur- 
nished, at  different  times,  with  different  quantities  of  the 
vital  fluid ;  so  that  it  becomes  a  nice  point  to  determine 
the  precise  boundary  between  the  healthy  and  the  diseased 
condition  of  respiration.  Indeed,  it  is  only  during  sleep, 
when  the  frequency  of  the  aspirations,  or  the  action  of  the 
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*  TABLE 


Dyspncea, 
Asthnica, 
Wheezing, 
Coughing, 

Pulmonary  hemorrhage, 
Pulmonary  apoplexy. 
Hiccup, 
Sobbing, 


Sighing, 

Yawning, 

Weeping, 

Laughing, 

Sneezing, 

Crying, 

Screaming. 
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heart,  can  be  said  to  be  perfectly  tranquil,  and  when  the 
vigour  of  respiration,  as  well  as  of  circulation,  is  greatly 
diminished. 

"  The  lungs  are  computed  to  contain,  at  the  time  of  their  Tiie  capacity 

of)  of  tiie  lungs. 

utmost  fulness,  about  220  cubic  inches  of  air.  When  we 
continue  breathing  in  a  natural  and  easy  way  we  draw  in  and 
expel  alternately  about  forty  cubic  inches ;  but,  when  we 
choose  to  force  respiration,  we  can  expel,  without  danger  or 
harm,  about  seventy  inches  more  :  we  can  expel  110  inches 
of  air,  leaving  only  110  inches  in  the  lungs.  There  remains 
always  in  the  lungs  a  great  mass  of  air,  and  which  I  call  the 
permanent  dilatation  of  the  lungs  ;"  so  that  in  like  manner  Joim  Beii's 
as  the  heart's  cavities  are  never  completely  empty  of  blood, 
the  lungs  always  retain  a  certain  quantity  of  atmospheric 


air. 


From  the  great  variety  in  the  number  and  in  the  extent 
of  the  inspirations  in  different  persons,  we  are  led  to  infer 
that  to  sustain  animal  life  very  different  quantities  of  atmo- 
spheric air  are  required  by  different  individuals ;  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  extraordinary  number  of  the  bronchi 
which  have  been  so  frequently  found  after  death  com- 
pletely obhterated,  and  where  the  powers  of  life  have  ap- 
peared to  be  little  diminished,  even  towards  the  close  of  life. 

One  aspiration,  in  a  person  in  health,  takes  place  for  Frequency  of 
every  four  beats  of  the  pulse,  two  pulsations  being  made  mions!' 
during  inspiration,  and  other  two  during  expiration  j  so 
that  the  pulse  may  always  be  a  guide  for  determining 
the  frequency  of  respiration,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
the  aspirations   determine   the   frequency  of  the  pulse; 
and,  as  the  ordinary  pulse  of  an  adult  is  calculated  at 
about  seventy  beats  in  a  minute,  the  average  number  of 
the  aspirations  will  be  eighteen.   One  physiologist,  however,  Di^croniiy 
has  calculated  that  the  aspirations  vary  from  twelve  to  LaennJc'"'^ 
fifteen,  another  that  they  may  be  reckoned  at  twenty,  and  £Sf '  "'"^ 
another  at  twenty-six,  in  a  minute.     This  contradictory 
account  of  so  common  a  phenomenon  can  only  have  arisen 
from  want  of  due  attention  to  the  particular  state  of  the  in- 
dividuals on  whom  the  observations  were  made 
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Chnnges  in 
the  fre- 
quency of  re- 
cpiratiou. 


Changes  in 
the  rhythm. 


As  there  can  be  no  change  in  the  functions  of  the  heart 
without  accompanying  changes  in  the  pulmonary  circulation, 
a  variety  of  conditions  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  becomes 
manifest  in  disturbances  of  the  circulation  ;  all  such  modifi- 
cations in  respiration,  as  I  formerly  remarked,  being  instinc- 
tive acts  of  the  economy  made  to  restore  and  preserve  the 
proportion  that  is  necessary  between  the  quantity  of  air  and 
blood  within  the  lungs. 

In  affections  of  the  heart,  respiration  will  be  found  liable 
to  changes  in  its  frequency,  to  changes  in  its  rhythm,  and  to 
changes  in  its  intensity. 

Respiration  varies  in  its  frequency  in  different  disorders  of 
the  heart.  In  some  affections  the  number  of  the  aspirations 
are  very  much  increased,  such  as  in  the  inflammatory  dis- 
eases of  its  different  textures  ;  whilst  in  another  class,  where 
the  circulation  is  feeble,  the  frequency  of  respiration  is 
greatly  below  the  natural  standard. 

°  The  most  remarkable  change  of  respiration  in  disorders  of 
the  heart  is  when  the  inspirations  and  expirations  do  not 
preserve  their  n^taxsl  proportions ;  for  sometimes  the  inspira- 
tions are  lengthened,  and  the  expirations  abbreviated ;  some- 
times the  inspirations,  and  at  other  times  the  expirations,  are 
prolonged ;  and  sometimes  the  expirations  are  made  with 
great  difficulty.  These  changes  in  the  breathing  are  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  the  various  instinctive  acts  employed 
by  the  economy  to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  circulation,  and 
they  are  likewise  seen  in  diseases. 

"  In  long  retentions  of  the  breath,"  observes  Haller,  "  as 
in  making  violent  efforts,  the  venous  blood,  especially  of  the 
head,  stagnates  before  the  right  ventricle,  which  is  closed  up 
because  it  cannot  evacuate  its  blood  into  the  lungs  ;  and, 
tumefying  the  face  with  redness,  the  blood  sometimes  bursts 
the  veins  of  the  brain,  neck,  intestines,  kidneys,  or  lungs,  or 
even  the  right  auricle.  This  is  the  cause  of  excessive  anxiety 
of  mind  5  this  is  the  cause  of  death  in  compressed  air,  in 
persons  who  die  suddenly  when  evacuating  the  bowels,  or  m 
persons  drowned  or  strangled,  and  which  is  much  more 
sudden  than  is  usully  imagined  with  regard  to  drowned  people. 
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"  A  living  person,  therefore,  that  he  may  remove  those  in- 
conveniences which  arise  from  the  passage  of  the  blood  being 
obstructed,  slackens  the  powers  of  inspiration  and  excites 
the  action  of  those  of  expiration,  in  order  to  free  the  breast 
from  the  too  greatly  rarefied  air.  Hence  expiration  is  per- 
formed more  easily  and  quickly  than  inspiration." 

A  change  in  the  rhythm  constitutes  dyspnoea  and  asthma ; 
the  first  signifying  merely  a  lesser  degree  of  difficulty  in 
breathing  than  th^  second j  and,  although  these  terms  imply 
only  the  symptoms  of  a  disturbed  circulation,  they  have  been 
considered  primary  diseases,  and  arranged  by  Cullen  under 
the  class  of  "  spasmodic  affections  without  fever." 

In  its  intensity,  respiration  undergoes  various  changes  in 
disorders  of  the  heart ;  sometimes  becoming  so  extremely 
feeble  as  to  render  the  voice  almost  inaudible. 

A  paralytic  patient  ceased  to  breathe  the  moment  he  fell 
asleep,  so  that  he  awoke  the  next  instant  from  the  sensation 
of  suffocation.  When  sleep  began  to  overpower  him,  respira- 
tion became  slow,  the  pulse  fell,  and  the  heart's  action  even 
ceased. 

These  varied  changes  in  respiration  may  doubtless  be  also 
present  when  there  is  a  primary  disease  in  the  lungs,  and 
which  disease  may  have  caused  such  disturbed  action  of  the 
heart  as  to  produce  derangement  of  the  pulmo-cardiac  func- 
tion 3  but  this  function  cannot  be  deranged  without  being 
accompanied  with  a  corresponding  change  in  the  functions  of 
the  heart. 

It  is  important  to  decide  how  far  the  peculiar  disturbances 
in  respiration  which  have  been  alluded  to  are  to  be  con- 
sidered pathognomonic  of  a  disordered  heart ;  and  though 
Corvisart,  that  acute  observer,  has  remarked  that  "  the  dis- 
turbances we  observe  in  respiration,  considered  isolatedly, 
only  give  equivocal  signs  of  these  affections  of  the  heart, 
because  in  general  they  are  common  to  several  diseases  of  the 
chest,"  yet  it  appears  to  me  that  in  all  cases  where  the  dis« 
turbances  in  respiration  are  of  that  character,  or  those  which 
arise  from  a  derangement  of  the  pulmo-cardiac  function,  such 
disturbances  may  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  pathogno- 
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IP'S  SYMPTOMS  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART 


monic  of  a  disordered  heart,  always  being  aware,  in  forming 
a  diagnosis,  that  the  history  of  the  symptoms,  the  character  of 
the  accompanying  cough,  and  the  anatomical  symptoms 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  whenever  we  endeavour  to 
discriminate  the  true  nature  of  the  disease. 

Coughing.  Coughing. — No  symptom  more  unequivocally  characterises 
a  disturbance  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  than  cough  5  and, 
as  such  disturbances  are  often  accompanied  with  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  heart's  action,  cough  may  be  classed 
among  the  symptoms  of  a  disordered  heart,  as  well  as  a 
symptom  of  diseased  lungs. 

The  two  When  enumeratina;  the  different  offices  performed  by  the 

otlices  per-  o  r  j 

iiieluil"/  respiratory  apparatus,  it  was  stated  that  one  of  these  was 
coughing,  and  that  this  act  was  resorted  to  by  the  economy  to 
effect  one  of  two  purposes  :  either  to  restore  a  disturbed  cir-. 
culation  in  the  lungs,  or  to  evacuate  some  morbid  secretions 
or  extraneous  substance  from  the  bronchi. 

Now,  the  characters  of  each  of  these  coughs,  it  is  essential 
to  observe,  are  perfectly  different.  The  one  is  dry,  with  con- 
vulsive movements  of  the  thorax,  more  or  less  violent,  as 
may  be  necessary  for  restoring  the  pulmonary  circulation, 
and  the  other  is  comparatively  less  severe,  being  only  re- 
quired for  expelling  some  morbid  secretion  from  the  bronchi. 
Imperfect  ar-  Though  pathologists  have  attempted  to  arrange  coughs 
coilhr"*  °^  into  two  classes,— the  dry  and  the  moist,— yet,  on  examining 
minutely  the  diseases  of  the  chest,  we  are  struck  with  an  ap- 
parently endless  variety  in  the  characters  of  the  coughs  by 
which  they  are  accompanied,  and  how  imperfect  is  such 
an  arrangement. 

Varieties  of  Nothing  can  differ  more  from  one  another  than  the  slight, 
short,  tickling,  dry  cough  which  accompanies  tubercular  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs  3  the  severe  paroxysm  of  coughing,  with 
profuse  expectoration,  characteristic  of  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchite  j  the  short,  dull,  dry 
cough,  accompanied  with  local  pain,  of  pleuritis  5  the  violent 
spasmodic  cough,  with  sense  of  suffocation  from  someloca\ 
irritation  of  the  larynx,  an  elongated  uvula,  or  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  or  xipper  part 
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of  the  larynx ;  the  spasmodic  paroxysms  of  coughing,  with- 
out expectoration,  which  depend  upon  derangement  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  ;  the  violent  spasmodic  cough,  with  prolonged 
inspirations,  followed  by  vomiting,  which  is  peculiar  to 
hooping-cough;  the  laryngismus  stridulus  of  infants j  the 
dry,  hard,  and  suffocating  cough,  the  pathognomonic  symp- 
tom of  croup  :  all  these  differ  essentially  from  a  paroxysm 
of  the  dry  cough,  with  more  or  less  dyspnoea  and  embarrass- 
ment of  breathing,  which  arise  from  a  disturbance  of  the 
pulmonary  circulation  caused  by  a  disordered  heart. 

That  coughs  should  assume  so  many  different  characters 
may  be  readily  explained  by  contemplating  the  respiratory 
organs  as  a  simple  physical  apparatus  ;  for  it  is  quite  evident 
that,  according  to  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  expira- 
tions, so  will  the  sound  be  varied,  just  as  the  tones  of  a 
common  trumpet  are  changed  by  the  blast  of  air  which 
is  passed  through  it. 

But  to  be  able  to  discriminate  these  different  coughs,  and  Their  dis- 
refer  each  to  a  particular  condition  of  the  pulmonary  appa-  ?mp"onanr 
ratus,  requires  the  same  tuition  of  the  ear  as  the  sense  of 
touch  requires  to  discriminate  the  various  changes  in  the 
arterial  pulse. 

The  cough  symptomatic  of  a  disordered  heart  is  harsh  and  character  of 
loud,  comes  in  severe  paroxysms,  and  is  usually  brought  comSnT 
on  by  some  movement  of  the  body,  such  as  lying  down,  and  Larr"^ 
especiaUy  on  rising  up  in  bed,  by  turning  in  bed,  or  by 
speaking  more  or  less  loudly ;  but  there  is  seldom  cough 
when  the  body  is  perfectly  still.     There  is  no  expectoration 
accompanying  the  cough,  but  there  is  sometimes  nausea 
towards  the  end  of  the  paroxysm,  and  there  is  often  great 
exhaustion  from  the  violent  action  of  the  respiratory  and 
abdominal  muscles.    Such  is  the  violence  of  the  expirations, 
that  the  involuntary  discharge  of  urine  during  a  paroxysm 
of  coughing  is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence,  especially  in 
women  and  those  of  a  nervous  temperament;  and  this 
symptom  sometimes  takes  place  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
materially  to  distress  the  suflFerer. 

2  c 
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Influence  of       Thesc  phenomena  all  confirm  the  explanation  I  have  given 

the  cough  on  n  -i  •  ■     i  ■  ■  j  a. 

thepuimo-     ot  the  cause  or  this  particular  cough  ;  for  it  is  quite  evident 

nary  oircula-  ,  .  .itij. 

lion.  that  it  IS  brought  on  by  whatever  excites  even  m  the  slightest 

degree  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  act  of  coughing  relieving 
the  heart  and  lungs  of  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  which 
is  congested  in  the  pulmonary  vessels.  Hence  can  be  satisfac- 
torily explained  how  such  coughs  are  diminished  by  avoiding 
whatever  causes  the  slightest  increase  of  blood  in  the  chest ; 
and  I  think  it  extremely  probable,  as  before  remarked,  that 
the  relief  which  many  so  afflicted  find  from  the  use  of 
lozenges  arises  from  the  mouth  being  kept  closed,  and  thus 
limiting  the  inspirations. 

The  cough  which  arises  from  a  disturbance  in  the  pulmo- 
cardiac  function  may  be  combined  with  other  diseased 
changes,  more  especially  with  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchiae ;  so  that,  whilst  the  characters  of 
the  cough  caused  by  a  disordered  heart  are  all  present,  there 
will  be  also  other  symptoms,  the  most  striking  of  which  is  a 
morbid  expectoration  of  mucus,  causing  the  cough,  in  place 
of  being  dry,  to  become  moist. 

Periussis.  Along  with  those  coughs  which  are  connected  with  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  functions  of  the  heart  may  be  mentioned  hoop- 
ing-cough ;  for,  whether  the  respiratory  organs  or  the  heart  be 
primarily  affected  in  this  disease,  the  functions  of  both  organs 
are  so  greatly  influenced,  that  there  is  always,  throughout  its 
progress,  a  complicated  assemblage  of  symptoms  arising  from 
both  the  respiratory  and  circulating  organs  being  deranged  ; 
and  this  connection  of  the  respiratory  organs  with  the  heart 
in  hooping-cough  is  corroborated  by  some  of  the  most  effica- 
cious remedies  in  that  disease,  such  as  the  sulphates  of  zinc 
and  of  alum  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  being  those  which  are 
known  to  have  a  specific  action  on  the  circulation. 
H.moptyBis.  Pulmonary  Hemorrhage.-^  spontaneous  bleeding  from  the 
capillaries  of  the  gastro-pulmonary  mucous  surface  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  unequivocal  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
ordered heart;  and  there  are  few  cases  where  the  thoracic  cir- 
culation has  been  either  much  or  for  a  long  time  disturbed 
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in  which  some  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  more  or  less  fre- 
quently, has  not  occurred  either  from  the  capillaries  of  the 
pulmonary,  ethmoidal,  or  portal  vessels. 

Pulmonary  hemorrhage  is  caused,  I  am  convinced,  far 
more  frequently  hy  pulmo- cardiac  congestion  than  from  any 
idiopathic  disease  of  the  lungs,  though  it  has  usually  been 
considered  as  a  symptom  of  some  primary  affection  of  the 
respiratory  organs. 

It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  pulmonary  hemorrhage  BeneBciai 

effects  of 

should  have  been  so  generally  considered  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  an  organic  disease  of  the  lungs,  when  medical 
records  abound  with  examples  of  persons  recovering  from 
very  profuse  and  repeated  attacks  of  spitting  of  blood,  and 
who  were  permanently  relieved  of  pulmo -cardiac  congestion. 

"  However  severe  the  affection  may  be,  the  resolution  of 
pulmonary  engorgement  appears  to  take  place  with  great 
facility,  for  we  see  a  great  number  of  persons  who  have 
recovered  after  having  been  the  subjects  of  repeated  abun- 
dant haemoptysis."  Laennec. 

The  circumstance  that  pulmonary  hemorrhage  is  not 
always  followed  by  pernicious  effects  on  the  system  is  a 
strong  proof  that  such  spontaneous  bleedings  may  take 
place  perfectly  unconnected  with  an  ulceration  of  the  lungs, 
or  with  any  other  organic  change  in  that  viscus ;  and  Portal 
observed,  "  that  those  who  habitually  spit  blood  are  rarely 
phthisical." 

This  subject,  indeed,  opens  an  inquiry  of  the  deepest 
practical  importance,  and  from  the  physiological  views  of 
the  pulmonary  circulation  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
establish,  as  well  as  from  numerous  pathological  facts,  it 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  appear  that  as  many  cases  of  cough 
which  have  been  considered  to  be  the  effects  of  diseased 
lungs  are  s>Tnptomatic  of  a  disordered  heart ;  so  in  many 
mstances  pulmonary  hemorrhage  may  take  place  uncon- 
nected with  any  diseased  structure  of  the  lungs,  but  caused 
by  a  disturbance  of  the  pulmo-cardiac  function. 

Pulmonary  hemorrhage  symptomatic  of  a  disordered 
heart  may  occur  in  every  possible  degree ;  in  some  cases 
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the  sputa  being  only  slightly  tinted  with  blood,  and  in  other 
examples  the  quantity  of  blood  is  surprising. 

A  lady,  after  running  violently  from  fear,  spat  up,  in  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  and  continued 
to  expectorate  a  small  quantity  almost  every  day  during  the 
subsequent  twenty  years  of  her  life.  In  another  case  ten 
pints  were  coughed  up  in  twenty-four  hours. 

A  lady,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  was  suddenly  attacked,  when 
riding  on  horseback,  with  hemoptse,  and  spat  up  several 
pints  of  blood,  and  she  enjoyed  perfect  health  many  years 
afterwards. 

These  hemorrhages  are  not  attended  with  febrile  symp- 
toms, but,  when  profuse,  are  usually  preceded  by  a  rigour 
which,  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  internal 
organs,  renders  the  pulmonary  vessels  more  turgid,  and,  by 
causing  them  to  give  way  more  easily,  aids  the  efforts  of  the 
vis  medicatrix. 

The  hemorrhagic  paroxysm,  too,  is  preceded  by  coughing, 
just  as  bleeding  from  the  nose  is  by  sneezing,  and  the  he- 
morrhoidal flux  by  tenesmus  and  purging. 

Pulmonary  Apoplexy. — It  has  been  pointed  out  that  pulmo- 
cardiac  congestion  is  sometimes  relieved  by  a  spontaneous 
hemorrhage,  the  blood  being  exuded  from  the  mucous 
capillaries  of  the  lungs  ;  but  in  other  cases,  when  the  con- 
gestion takes  place  to  a  greater  degree,  the  pulmonary 
vessels  are  ruptured  from  over-distention,  and  hence  is 
also  caused  a  pulmonary  apoplexy. 

In  this  case  the  blood,  in  place  of  being  exuded  upon  the 
mucous  surface,  is  effused  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs 
from  ruptured  vessels,  and  where  it  remains,  having  all  the 
characters  of  an  ecchymosis  in  other  structures.  There  must, 
therefore,  be  a  remarkable  difference  in  a  lung  that  has  been 
affected  with  hcpmoptysis  and  one  with  pulmonary  apoplexy,  the 
blood  in  the  first  case  making  its  escape  by  expectoration, 
whilst  in  pulmonary  apoplexy  the  blood  consolidates  and 
renders  whatever  portions  of  the  lungs  into  which  it  has 
been  effused  unfit  for  the  arterialisation  of  the  blood.  Con- 
sequently we  must  expect  to  find  a  permanent  defect  in 
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respiration  in  all  that  portion  of  the  lung  which  has  had 
its  air-cells  obliterated,  and  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
action  of  the  heart.  This,  1  suspect,  is  precisely  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  those  who  never  completely  recover 
their  natural  breathing  after  severe  pulmo-cardiac  congestion, 
such  as  that  caused  by  some  violent  muscular  exertion  or 
great  mental  excitement.  And  in  those  where  life  is  extin- 
guished from  pulmo-cardiac  congestion,  and  in  those  also 
that  have  died  from  hanging  or  drowning,  blood  in  all 
these  cases  is  found  eflFused  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs. 

The  Respiratory  Murmur. — Besides  changes  in  the  fre-  changes  in 
quency,  rhythm,  and  intensity  of  the  aspirations,  there  are  mtwy'mur- 
also  changes  in  the  respiratory  murmur  which  are  caused 
by  disturbances  in  the  heart. 

The  respiratory  murmur  is  sometimes  loud,  or  sometimes 
feeble,  or  it  is  altogether  absent  in  some  disorders  of  the 
heart  where  the  circulation  has  become  extremely  languid. 
Sometimes  it  is  harsh,  varying  in  force,  hard,  and  dry ;  and 
sometimes  it  is  of  a  hollow  or  cavernous  character. 

The  morbid  sounds  so  frequently  met  with  in  primary 
aflFections  of  the  lungs  may  also  take  place  combined  with 
disturbances  in  the  functions  of  the  heart.  There  may  be 
either  a  moist,  though  far  more  frequently  a  dry,  husky 
sound  mingled  with  the  respiratory  murmur,  or  the  sound 
may  be  sonorous,  crepitating,  or  gurgling;  but  these  sounds, 
when  they  accompany  a  disordered  heart,  are  the  effect  of 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  lungs  themselves, 
especially  in  their  mucous  membrane,  and  which  structure  is 
more  or  less  affected  in  most  instances -of  cardiac  disease, 
especially  m  those  of  an  acute  character. 

Hiccup  often  takes  place  in  persons  who  have  disorders  of  Singultus, 
the  heart ;  so  that,  in  cases  of  hiccup,  particularly  in  those 
Where  it  is  prolonged  to  any  considerable  period,  it  may  be 
suspected  that  there  exists  some  disturbance  in  the  circu- 

A  gentleman,  after  recovering  from  the  more  severe  effects  Case, 
ot  a  fit  of  venous  apoplexy,  and  in  whom  the  circulation  of 
both  the  portal  and  cerebrel  systems  was  greatly  disturbed 
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See  p.  30. 


Note  of  a 
case  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie. 

Sneezing. 


Case. 


Cue. 


had  an  almost  incessant  hiccup  whilst  he  was  awake,  which 
continued  during  fourteen  days. 

It  is  by  no  naeans  unfrequent  to  observe  a  paroxysm  of 
hiccup  following  that  disturbance  in  the  condition  of  the 
heart  subsequent  to  a  fit  of  laughter. 

A  case  has  already  been  referred  to  where,  after  an  immo- 
derate fit  of  laughter,  a  violent  hiccup  came  on,  which  caused 
great  uneasiness  in  the  cardiac  region,  and  was  relieved  by 
local  bloodletting. 

At  the  same  time  it  mast  be  kept  in  mind  that  hiccup 
may  be  symptomatic  of  afifections  of  other  organs.  In  some 
instances  it  appears  to  be  connected  with  a  derangement  in 
the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  it  is  considered 
to  be  a  fatal  symptom  when  a  portion  of  the  intestines  has 
become  strangulated.  It  is,  also,  of  constant  occurrence  in 
children  who  are  apparently  in  health. 

A  man,  after  a  debauch,  was  attacked  with  a  severe  and 
incessant  hiccup,  and,  having  lasted  some  days,  it  ceased 
immediately  after  the  contents  of  a  large  abscess  were  arti- 
ficially discharged  5  and  then  it  was  found  "that  the  whole 
course  of  the  external  respiratory  nerve  was  engaged  in  the 
abscess." 

Sneezing  is  another  symptom  which  may  be  sometimes 
observed  in  persons  with  a  disordered  heart.  I  have  already 
made  allusion  to  the  remarkable  sympathy  which  subsists 
between  th«  heart  and  the  organ  of  smell  and  the  influence 
of  odorous  substances  upon  the  heart,  the  act  of  sneezing 
being  employed  by  the  system,  not  only  for  removing  ex- 
traneous matters  irritating  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  but 
also  like  other  instinctive  acts  of  the  economy,  it  is  resorted 
to  in  order  to  restore  the  balance  of  a  disturbed  thoracic 

circulation.  ,    •,   .     ,  ^• 

"A  lady,  who  had  been  subject  to  a  disturbed  circulation 
and  was  considered  to  be  hysterical,  had  a  violent  paroxysm 
of  sneezing,  which,  after  lasting  nearly  an  hour,  became  very 
alarming ;  but,  on  a  vein  in  the  arm  being  opened,  she  was 

immediately  relieved.  ,,,„H,.H 
"A  lady  was  Uable  to  fits  of  incessant  sneezing,  attended 
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with  a  most  abundant  flow  of  watery  fluid  from  the  nostrils. 
This  sometimes  alternated  with  a  nervous  cough,  while  not 
unfrequently  she  suffered  under  that  sensation  in  the  throat  Brodie  on 
called  globus  hystericus."  ordeis,  p.  ei. 

In  like  manner  as  the  act  of  coughing  produces  pulmonary  Epistaxis. 
hemorrhage,  so  we  often  find  that  a  paroxysm  of  sneezing 
causes  a  spontaneous  hemorrhage  from  the  Schneiderian 
membrane  5  hence  in  all  cases  of  epistaxis  it  is  of  consequence 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  as  well 
as  into  that  of  the  cerebral  circulation. 

A  naval  ofiicer  could  at  any  time  produce  so  great  a  dis-  Case, 
turbance  in  the  action  of  the  heart  by  drinking  coflFee  as  to 
cause  some  blood  to  flow  from  the  nose.  See  p.  137. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  and  endeavoured  to  expl  ain  Influence  of 

other  instinc- 

certain  mstmctive  acts  which  are  employed  by  the  economy  tive  acts, 
in  order  to  restore  those  temporary  changes  and  derange- 
ments in  the  circulation  of  the  thoracic  viscera  which  are 
constantly  taking  place  in  a  healthy  person  during  wakeful- 
ness 5  and  as  these  acts  are  also  observed  in  those  suffering 
from  diseases  of  the  heart,  being  resorted  to  by  the  vis 
medicatrix,  in  like  manner  as  they  were  employed  by  the 
vis  conservatrix  natures,  in  order  to  correct  and  ward  off  the 
evil  effects  of  impediments  to  the  circxilation,  they  may  be, 
with  propriety,  added  to  the  catalogue  of  spmptoms  of  diseases  Seep.  7a. 
of  the  heart. 

I  have  formerly  alluded  to  the  salutary  effects  of  some  of  ^ 
these  instinctive  acts  upon  a  disordered  heart— how,  in  one 
instance,  a  paroxysm  of  syncope,  to  which  the  person  was 
subject,  could  be  prevented  by  her  singing  3  how  a  youth 
could  prevent  an  epileptic  paroxysm  by  repeating  aloud  the 
Lord's  prayer;  and  how  another  revived  the  circulation 
\vhen  he  found  himself  breathless,  by  vigorous  breathing- 
all  these  mdividuals  suffering  from  some  disease  of  the 
heart. 

Laughter,  which  I  have  explained  has  so  powerful  an  in-  Seep.Ti. 
fluence  upon  the  heart,  is  also  a  symptom  of  a  disordered 
circulation,  and   is  frequently  observed  in  those  whose 
hearts  are  easily  excited,  especially  in  hysterical  women. 
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Whilst  moderate  fits  of  laughter,  such  as  those  which 
accompany  cheerfulness  and  mirth,  relieve  the  circulation, 
and 

"  Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart"— (Shakspear), 

See  page  76.  violent  paroxysms  of  laughter  cause  pain  in  the  cardiac 
region,  and  sometimes  disturb  the  heart  to  so  great  a  degree 
as  to  cause  fatal  convulsions. 

Sobbing,  sighing,  weeping,  and  crying  have,  likewise,  been 
each  shown  to  be  instinctive  acts  resorted  to  by  the 
economy,  in  order,  at  all  times,  to  preserve  and  restore  the 
balance  of  the  circulation  in  the  thoracic  viscera ;  and  they 
also  frequently  accompany  the  heart's  diseases  when,  no 
doubt,  they  execute  the  same  office. 

"  Sighing  is  caused  by  the  drawing  in  of  a  greater  quantity 
of  breath  to  refresh  the  heart  that  laboureth,  like  a  great 
draught  when  one  is  thirsty.  Sobbing  is  the  same  thing, 
stronger.  Groaning,  and  screaming,  and  roaring  are  caused 
by  an  appetite  of  expulsion,  as  hath  been  said  j  for,  when 
the  spirits  cannot  expel  the  thing  that  hurteth,  in  their 
strife  to  do  it,  by  motion  of  consent,  they  expel  the  voice." 

A  young  lady,  who,  after  severe  mental  excitement, 
awoke,  screaming  violently,  continued  for  two  years  after- 
wards to  suffer  from  a  sense  of  fulness,  and  sometimes  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  heart,  a  strong  impulse  of  the  heart,  and 
a  small,  contracted  arterial  pulse,  coldness  of  the  extremi- 
ties, and  frequent  paroxysms  of  yawning,  sobbing,  and  sighing, 
but  no  cough  or  difficulty  in  breathing  j  and  all  which 
symptoms  yielded  to  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  to  the 
cardiac  region,  and  the  use  of  antimony  and  iron. 

The  Foice.— In  those  disturbances  of  the  heart  which 
influence  the  respiratory  organs  there  may  be  likewise 
observed  corresponding  alterations  in  the  voice. 

The  formation  of  the  voice  being  one  of  those  several 
functions  performed  by  the  respiratory  apparatus,  it  must 
happen  that  not  only  the  vocal  organs  are  changed  in 
primary  affections  of  the  lungs,  but  also  in  all  those  of  the 
heart  wherein  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  disturbed. 


Bacon. 


Chanses  in 
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The  lungs  being  employed  to  impel  the  air  through  the 
vocal  organs,  all  changes  in  the  force  of  the  current  of  the 
air  must  be  caused  by  changes  in  the  functions  of  the  lungs, 
many  of  which  changes  arise  from  disorders  of  the  heart ; 
and  the  peculiarities  in  the  voice  denoting  disturbances  in 
the  functions  of  the  heart  will  be  found  to  be  an  order  of 
symptoms  of  no  inconsiderable  value  in  semiology. 

The  changes  of  the  voice  in  disorders  of  the  heart  consist 
of  alterations  in  the  compass,  tone,  and  intensity  of  the 
voice. 

In  compass,  we  may  perceive  that  when  the  lungs  cannot  Changes  in 
expel  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air,  and  with  sufficient  force, 
through  the  larynx,  not  only  is  speech  abbreviated,  but  the 
higher  notes  of  the  voice  become  more  or  less  imperfect,  so 
that  in  speaking  there  is  generally  an  alteration  in  the 
musical  key  on  which  the  voice  is  pitched,  and  a  person  who 
in  health  is  able  to  sing  is  quite  incapacitated  from  doing  so 
when  the  thoracic  circulation  is  much  disturbed. 

The  tone  of  the  voice  varies  exceedingly  in  disorders  of  the  Changes  in 
heart,  and  the  changes  in  it  are  readily  perceptible  to  a 
musical  ear. 

Sometimes  the  voice  becomes  more  or  less  harsh,  rough 
and  unmusical ;  and  there  is  often,  too,  considerable  uneasi- 
ness and  difficulty  in  producing  any  articulate  sounds 

A  youth  sufiFered  from  pulmo-cardiac  congestion,  caused  by  Ca.e. 
asphyxia,  and  he  was  long  afterwards  subject  to  a  disordered 
heart,  on  many  occasions  losing  his  voice  for  a  few  minutes 

It  may  be  remarked  how  exceedingly  the  tone  of  the  voice 
vanes  m  different  people,  and  how  much  character  there  is  in 
the  voices  of  all  the  branches  of  the  same  family 

to  the'  '""'/""^        "  "^"^'fi^d  according 

to  the  difference  of  sex  and  of  age 

chl'est"*'  °'  "  considerably  altered  by  those  c.,„..  ,„ 

Z  cZulT  \  Every  alteration  in  the  voLe  of 
the  column  of  a,r  expelled  through  the  larynx  durinK  e.pi- 

~orrc:ti^,:rr°'?^°'^^'^^^ 

neart  in  which  the  pulmonary  circulation 
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is  influenced  the  voice  will  be  more  or  less  changed :  at 
the  same  time,  changes  either  in  the  larynx,  in  the  trachea 
tube,  as  well  as  in  the  lungs,  must,  by  altering  the  volume 
and  force  of  the  current  of  air,  alter  the  intensity  and 
the  tones  of  the  voice. 
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SYMPTOMS    OF    DISEASES   OF   THE    HEART    DERIVED  FROM 
THE    VASCULAR  SYSTEM. 

Symptoms  derived  from  the  arterial  system  ;  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  arterial  pulse ;  the  arterial  pulse  an  essential  guide  in  po  inting  out 
the  condition  of  the  left  heart ;  functions  of  the  arteries  liable  to  changes 
independent  of  the  heart ;  the  arterial  pulse  varies  in  frequency,  regularity, 
and  vigour ;  table  of  the  different  pulses  ;  the  arterial  and  cardiac  pulse 
do  not  ahcays  correspond;  symptoms  derived  from  the  venous  system; 
these  symptoms  point  out  diseases  of  the  right  heart;  congestion  of  the 
subcutaneous  veins ;  congestion  of  the  cerebral  and  portal  systems ; 
the  venous  pulse ;  oedema ;  symptoins  derived  from  the  capillary 
system ;  changes  in  the  cutaneous  surface ;  redness,  paleness,  lividity, 
heat,  coldness,  shivering,  hemorrhage  from  the  gastro-pulmonary  mucous 
surface. 

As  the  flow  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  depends  chiefly  on  The  arterial 
the  action  of  the  heart,  the  functions  of  the  arteries  must 
undergo  alterations  in  accordance  with  changes  in  the  heart's' 
functions ;  and  such  varied  conditions  of  the  arterial  system 
afford  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  heart's  diseases.  The 
arterial  pulse,  indeed,  has  been,  since  a  very  early  period  of 
the  history  of  medicine,  considered  as  an  index  of  the  state 
of  the  heart. 

"  The  pulse  is  the  measure  of  the  powers  exerted  by  the 
heart,  because  it  is  the  immediate  and  full  effect  of  these 
powers.  Hence,  all  things  alike,  the  pulse  is  slow  in 
the  state  of  perfect  health,  when  there  is  no  stimulus, 
no  resistance  acting  as  a  stimulus  j  and  the  heart  propels 
the  blood  freely  and  easily,  except  where  there  is  some 
obstacle  by  which  the  blood  is  prevented  from  entering  the 
aorta."  „  „ 

Haller 

As  changes  in  the  arterial  pulse  denote  corresponding  impnrtnnre 
alterations  in  the  heart's  movements,  and  afford  numerous  ^edge '"fTi;, 
and  important  diagnostic  signs  in  the  diseases  of  that  organ 
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an  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  along  with  a  knowledge 
of  those  changes  which  take  place  in  the  nervous  and  re- 
spiratory organs,  are,  it  will  be  found,  as  indispensable  for 
establishing  a  correct  diagnosis  in  diseases  of  the  heart  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  impulse  and  sounds  of  the  heart  itself. 
Besides,  the  facility  with  which  the  pulse  can  be  examined 
renders  the  various  changes  which  it  presents  in  diseases  of 
the  heart  most  important. 

For  various  reasons  we  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
examining  the  cardiac  so  rigidly  and  accurately  as  the  ar- 
terial pulse,  especially  the  pulsation  of  those  arteries  which 
are  adjacent  to  a  bone,  such  as  the  radial  or  temporal,  there- 
fore many  lesser,  or  at  least  less  apparent,  changes  in  the 
circulation  are  readily  recognised  by  examining  the  radial 
pulse. 

Until  Laennec  pointed  out  the  changes  to  which  the 
sounds  of  the  heart  are  liable,  we  had  no  other  means  of 
ascertaining  the  alterations  in  its  functions  than  by  observa- 
tions on  the  arterial  pulse,  together  with  the  effects  which  the 
changes  in  the  circulation  cause  on  the  other  systems,  more 
especially  on  the  nervous,  respiratory,  and  digestive  systems ; 
and,  limited  as  the  means  of  diagnosis  might  then  have 
been,  I  am  persuaded  that  fewer  and  less  serious  mistakes 
were  committed  than  we  now  see  made  by  those  who  look 
chiefly  to  the  physical  signs  of  the  diseases  of  the  thoracic 
viscera,  and  disregard  that  general  assemblage  of  symptoms 
which  accompany  those  affections,  and  which  arise  from 
the  disturbance  of  other  organs  or  other  systems  of  the 
economy. 

In  considering  those  alterations  in  the  arterial  pulse  which 
are  characteristic  of  changes  in  the  central  organ  of  the 
circulation,  pathological  inquirers  speak  of  the  heart  in 
general,  and  not  of  any  of  its  particular  portions. 
The  pulse         But  it  is  quite  evident  that,  as  the  arterial  pulse  is  a 
chanleTin     mcasurc  of  the  currents  of  the  blood  in  the  left  heart, 
the^ieft  heart  ^j^gj,^^.jjQjjg     ^j^g  t^\x\sq  must  arise  from,  and  be  characteristic 
of,  those  alterations  in  the  blood's  currents  which  are  pro- 
duced by  changes  in  the  systemic  heart.    "  The  examination 
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of  the  radial  pulse  is  far  from  being  able  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  general  circulation,  and  cannot  even  give  a  knowledge  of 
the  circulation  in  the  heart,  for  the  pulse  corresponds  only 
with  the  left  ventricle,  and  this  may  be  regular  when  those 
of  the  auricles  or  right  ventricle  are  not  so,"  Laennec. 

Hence  arises  a  distinct  and  important  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  diseases  of  the  pulmonic  and  those  of  the  sys- 
temic hearts,  the  afiFections  of  each  being  accompanied  by 
systoms  of  very  different  characters. 

Whilst  the  opinions  of  physiologists  remain  so  unsettled 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart, — the  mode  by 

which  the  blood  is  propelled  through  the  arterial  canals,  

and  the  functions  which  even  the  coats  of  the  arteries  per- 
form, it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  various  alterations  in 
the  functions  of  the  arteries  as  indicated  by  the  pulse  could 
be  very  satisfactorily  explained. 

It  is,  however,  essential  to  observe  the  various  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  arterial  pulse  in  the  different  diseases 
of  the  heart,  and  endeavour  to  discover  as  far  as  possible 
the  alterations  in  its  structure  and  functions,  with  which 
they  correspond. 

Observation  has  shown  that  the  pulse  is  altered  both  from  Pulse  altered 
orgamc  and  functional  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  that  certain  cirer'""" 
states  of  the  pulse  not  only  accompany  particular  diseases, 
but  also  indicate  the  use  of  particular  remedies.  We 
can  by  the  pulse  chiefly  discriminate  those  diseases  which 
reqmre  an  antiphlogistic  treatment  from  those  in  which  an 
opposite  system  is  necessary.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
irritable  state  of  the  heart's  parietes  may  cause  an  increase 
m  Its  impulse  which  is  tranquillised  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  the  stimulating  blood,  whilst  in  the  latter  case 
the  pulse  may  be  rendered  more  frequent  by  a  debilitated 
state  of  the  body.  The  left  ventricle,  not  being  so  capable 
ot  emptying  itself,  sooner  dilates,  and  cbnsequently  is  sooner 
stimulated  by  the  blood  to  contract,  a  greater  number  of 
contractions  bemg  requisite  to  propel  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
blood  throughout  the  system. 
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Alterations 
in  the  pulie 
very  nume- 
rous. 


Pulse  not 
alteied  in  »11 
afTtctions  of 
the  heart. 


We  further  know  that  all  impediments  to  the  circulation 
influence  and  modify  the  arterial  pulse.  If  the  blood's 
stream  be  impeded  in  the  aorta,  or  in  passing  from  the 
right  auricle  into  the  right  ventricle,  or  if  there  be  any 
impediment  to  the  pulmonary  circulation,  either  from  dis- 
ease in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  or  from  a  change  in  the 
structure  of  a  portion  of  the  lungs,  under  any  of  these  cir- 
cumstances there  are  alterations  in  the  pulse,  some  of  which 
changes  are  so  remarkable  as  to  be  sufficiently  characteristic 
of  particular  diseases  of  the  heart. 

On  comparing  the  number  of  sensible  changes  in  the 
pulse  which  authors  have  described  with  an  enumeration 
of  the  diseased  sounds  of  the  heart,  we  are  struck  with  the 
much  greater  number  in  those  of  the  pulse  ;  so  that  if  both 
alterations  in  the  heart's  impulse  and  sounds  and  changes  in 
the  pulse  assist  materially  in  establishing  the  diagnosis  of 
diseases  of  the  circulation,  and  serve  as  indications  for  their 
treatment,  those  which  are  presented  by  the  arterial  pulse 
certainly  afford  by  far  the  most  abundant  signs. 

It  is  of  consequence,  however,  in  considering  this  matter, 
to  recollect  what  has  been  already  mentioned — that  diseases  of 
the  heart  may  sometimes  exist  without  any  apparent  change 
in  the  arterial  pulse,  though  we  seldom  find  that  the  pulse  is 
changed  without  a  corresponding  deviation  in  the  action  of 
the  heart.  Thus,  when  the  heart's  action  is  violently  in- 
creased, as  takes  place  in  a  thoracic  aneurism,  the  great 
increase  in  the  impulse  which  the  heart  acquires  does  not 
affect  the  arterial  pulse,  but  is  lost,  or,  as  it  were,  destroyed, 
in  overcoming  the  resistance  which  the  aneurism  causes  to 
the  circulation.  And  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  obser- 
vation, that  in  congestion  and  in  all  cases  where  the  heart's 
impulse  is  increased  in  order  to  overcome  an  obstruction  to 
the  circulation,  the  increased  impulse  will  not  necessarily 
affect  the  arterial  pulse. 

This  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  actions  of  the  heart  and  the 
indications  afforded  by  the  arterial  pulse  is  remarkable  when 
the  aortic  valves  are  diseased  or  when  the  calibre  of  that  artery 
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is  diminished,  though  the  heart  is  compelled  to  act  with  an 
increased  vigour  to  overcome  such  obstructions  to  the  free 
circulation  of  the  blood,  yet  the  force  of  the  arterial  pulse 
is  diminished ;  and  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  more 
fully  to  explain  how  in  some  diseases  of  the  heart,  particu- 
larly when  there  is  a  preternatural  quantity  of  blood  or 
congestion,  the  pulse  is  by  no  means  a  safe  guide  for  the 
employment  of  bloodletting.  Indeed,  the  difference  in  the 
cardiac  and  arterial  pulses  is  often  very  remarkable. 

In  order  to  show  how  extensive  are  the  variations  of  the 
arterial  pulse,  and  with  what  nicety  they  have  been  dis- 
criminated, I  have  drawn  up  a  table  of  such  varieties  as 
have  been  defined  and  characterised  by  distinct  terms.  At 
the  same  time-'  it  may  be  observed  that  in  several  instances 
these  terms  are  nearly  synonymous.* 

By  bringing  together  these  various  denominations  of  the 
arterial  pulse,  the  importance  of  distinguishing  them  from 
one  another  will  be  the  more  apparent,  whilst  it  will  also 
show  how  difiBcult  it  is,  and  what  extended  observation  it 
must  require,  to  be  able  to  recognise  all  these  variations, 
and  draw  the  practical  as  well  as  pathological  conclusions 
that  each  may  warrant.  It  is  just  as  difficult  to  discri- 
minate by  the  sense  of  touch  all  those  nicer  shades  of 
difference  in  the  arterial  pulse  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the 
tongue  to  perceive  slight  differences  in  the  qualities  of 
bodies  which  are  discernible  by  these  several  senses.  In- 


*  TABLE. 


TERMS  BY  'WHICH  THE 


Full, 

Voluminous, 
Strong, 

Incompressible, 

"Wiry, 

Hard, 

Tense, 

Thready, 

Contracted, 

Firm, 

Oppressed, 

Small, 


VARIETIES  OP  THE  ARTERIAL  PULSE  HAVE  BEEN 
DESIGNATED. 


Elastic, 

Bounding, 

Sharp, 

Fluttering, 

Thrilling, 

Quivering, 

Vibratory, 

Jerking, 

TJndulatory, 

Unequal, 

Irregular, 

Intermitting, 


Frequent, 

Rapid, 

Quick, 

Accelerated, 

Slow, 

Feeble, 

Soft, 

Weak. 

Faltering, 

Languid, 

Compressible. 
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deed,  both  experience  and  habits  of  accurate  observation 
are  requisite  to  enable  us  to  detect  the  more  minute 
changes  to  which  the  arterial  pulse  is  liable,  and  refer 
each  to  particular  conditions  of  the  circulation  ;  and  this 
will  account  in  some  measure  for  the  contradictory  de- 
scriptions which  have  been  given  of  the  arterial  pulse  in 
the  same  diseases  by  different  authors. 

We  should  likewise  be  aware,  and  I  may  here  repeat,  that 
observations  on  the  arterial  pulse,  however  accurate,  serve 
comparatively  little  purpose  in  the  diagnosis,  and,  as  a  guide 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  unless  when  they 
are  viewed  conjointly  with  those  changes  in  the  other  systems 
of  the  economy  which  usually  accompany  these  affections. 
Some  func-        It  is,  too,  of  importance  to  keep  in  mind;  when  investi- 
"eslre  un-^'  gating  this  branch  of  semiology,  that  there  are  some  func- 
dis^oTera'^of    tions  of  the  arterial  system  which  either  may  or  may  not  be 
the  heart.      influenced  by  a  disordered  heart— functions  which  are  per- 
formed alone  by  the  arteries 

When  speaking  of  the  functions  of  the  arterial  system,  it 
was  remarked  that,  after  the  blood  is  impelled  from  the  left 
heart  into  the  arteries,  these  vessels  are  employed  not 
merely  as  simple  tubes  for  conveying  the  blood  to  the  dif- 
ferent organs  of  the  body,  but,  by  virtue  of  peculiarities  in 
their  arrangement,  the  circulation  in  them  undergoes  almost 
endless  modifications  before  the  blood  reaches  its  des- 
tinations. It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  every  organ— nay 
every  subdivision  or  lobe  of  which  an  organ  is  composed— 
has  its  own  special  circulation  ;  and  tTie  circulation  in  every 
organ  is  changed  during  every  muscular  movement. 

These  modifications  are  effected  by  differences  in  the 
lengths  of  the  arterial  trunks— by  differences  in  the  calibre 
of  the  branches,  compared  with  the  trunks  from  which  they 
arise— by  differences  in  the  angle  at  which  they  arise  from 
the  trunk— by  differences  in  their  course,  whether  straight 
or  tortuous— by  their  anastomosis— by  differences  in  their 
modes  of  ramifying  in  the  various  organs,  and  likewise  by 
vital  causes.  For  it  is  by  the  influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem that  we  can  explain  the  sudden  derivation  of  blood 
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from  the  brain  to  the  stomach  by  the  presence  of  food,  the 
repletion  of  the  erectile  tissues  in  the  genital  organs  from 
venereal  excitement,  and  the  flushing  of  the  face  from 
mental  emotions. 

These  powers,  which  arteries  possess  independent  of  the  Functions  of 
heart,  are  also  exemplified  in  disease.    What  can  be  more  alone  af- 
striking  than  the  increase  in  the  size,  and  in  the  apparent 
vigour,  in  a  temporal  artery  of  a  person  suffering  from  a . 
common  "bilious"  headache,  and  where  there  is  not  the 
least  disturbance  in  the  general  circulation ;  in  the  remark- 
able pulsation  sometimes  met  with  in  the  abdominal  aorta, 
when  there  is  no  diseased  structure  in  the  coats  of  the 
artery  J    in   the    increased   action  of   the   arteries    con-  Baiilie, 
tiguous  to  an  inflamed  part,  such  as  is  observed  in  the 
digital  arteries  when  a  finger  is  affected  with  whitlow  ;  and, 
likewise,  in  the  still  more  remarkable  functions  which  the 
collateral  branches  of  an  artery  perform  whenever  the  circu- 
lation through  the  trunk  of  the  vessel  has  been  prevented  by 
a  ligature  ? 

From  all  these  phenomena  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that 
the  arteries  possess  powers  and  perform  functions  which  are 
independent  of  the  heart  j  and,  consequently,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  that  changes  will  take  place  in  the  arterial  pulse 
which  do  not  indicate,  and  which  are  not  accompanied,  by 
any  corresponding  alteration  in  the  functions  of  the  left 
heart. 

On  the  other  hand,  changes  may  take  place  in  the  heart's  changes  take 
functions  which  are  not  followed  by  changes  in  the  action  fclCe! 
of  the  arteries.  If  there  be  an  excited  heart,  without  any 
alteration  in  its  structure,  the  arterial  pulse  will  participate 
in  Its  mcreased  movements  ;  but  when  the  heart's  action  is 
increased,  and  if  there  be  at  the  same  time  a  change  of 
Its  structure,  then  the  arterial  pulse  will  be  diminished  in 
force ;  for  the  action  of  the  heart  is  increased  in  order  to 
overcome  some  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  blood  from  the  heart,  and  in  proportion  as  the  obstruc- 
tion IS  grea  so  will  the  heart's  action  be  vigorous,  and  the 
pulse  be  m  l.ke  proportion  feeble.    It  would  be  just  as  pro 
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bable  that  a  person  who,  by  making  a  violent  efifort  to 
evacuate  the  bladder  when  there  was  an  obstruction  in  the 
urethra,  would  be  able  to  expel  their  contents  with  apropor- 
tionably  increased  force ;  instead  of  which,  the  violence  of  the 
efifort  being  caused  by  the  obstruction  which  is  to  be  over- 
come, the  stream  of  the  urine  will  be  efiFected  more  feebly. 

"  There  are  a  great  number  of  cases  where  the  heart  is 
severely  affected,  and  where  there  is  little  change  in  the 
Arnirai.  pulsc."  This  is  almost  constantly  the  case  where  the  right 
heart  is  alone  afifected,  and  frequently  when  there  is 
disease  of  the  left  heart.  Hence  the  general  principle, 
that,  though  the  arterial  pulse  presents  its  natural  charac- 
ters, it  must  not  be  concluded  that  the  heart  is  exempt 
from  disease. 

impoitance       Experienced  practical  men  are  more  or  less  familiar  with 

of  distin- 
guishing      the  numerous  varieties  m  the  arterial  pulse,  and,  without 

d  1  fffi  1*  c  n  c  G  s 

in  tiie  arterial  being  able  Satisfactorily  to  explain  the  pathological  con- 
dition  of  the  circulating  apparatus  in  each  of  its  varied 
changes,  they  have,  nevertheless,  along  with  the  symptoms 
derived  from  the  other  systems  of  the  economy,  generally 
found  them  to  be  safe  guides  for  regulating  the  treatment  of 
disease. 

This  nicety  in  discriminating  the  less  sensible  changes  in 
the  arterial  pulse  has  been,  however,  disputed  by  some  emi- 
nent pathologists. 

Speaking  of  WiUiam  Hunter,  John  Hunter  remarks  that, 
"  though  he  was  extremely  accurate  in  most  things,  he 
could  never  feel  that  nice  distinction  in  the  pulse  that  many 
others  did,  and  suspected  none  such  nicety  of  discriminatiug 
them  can  really  be  found.  I  think  I  have  been  certain 
of  the  pulse  having  a  disagreeable  jar  in  it  when  others 
could  not  perceive  it— when  they  are  only  sensible  of  its 
frequency  and  strength."  This  observation  is  strictly  true; 
for  not  only  is  a  lengthened  tuition  required  to  enable  a 
person  to  discriminate  the  varieties  of  the  arterial  pulse, 
but,  as  it  is  with  all  the  other  senses,  that  of  touch  is 
possessed  in  various  degrees  of  acuteness  by  different  indi- 
viduals. 
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The  varieties  of  the  arterial  pulse  must  be  the  effect  either 
of"  differences  in  the  vigour  of  the  heart,  of  changes  in  the 
structure  of  some  of  its  component  parts,  of  changes  in  its 
functions,  of  differences  in  the  quantity  of  the  blood  con- 
tained within  its  cavities,  of  changes  in  the  qualities  of  the 
blood,  or  of  vital  causes. 

These  different  changes  produce  alterations  in  the  frequency, 
in  the  force,  and  in  the  regularity  of  the  pulse. 

In  its  frequency  the  arterial  pulse  is  liable  to  great  altera-  chan^ea  in 

.J.        ,  /•  T      1  the  frequency 

tions  m  disorders  or  the  heart.  of  t  he  arterial 

The  presence  of  food  in  the  stomach,  the  slightest  bodily  us^ftequency 
exertion  or  mental  excitement,  accelerates  the  arterial 
pulse;  and  in  some  diseases  its  frequency  is  much  in- 
creased, particularly  in  maladies  of  an  inflammatory  cha- 
racter, such  as  those  wherein  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart  is  inflamed. 

There  is,  also,  a  great  increase  in  the  frequency,  as  well  as 
changes  in  other  qualities,  of  the  arterial  pulse  from  the  loss 
of  blood,  whether  it  has  been  abstracted  artificially  or  by  a 
spontaneous  hemorrhage.  So  much,  indeed,  are  the  beatings 
of  the  arterial  pulse  sometimes  increased  in  frequency,  that 
it  is  found  impossible  to  count  them  accurately,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  assertions  of  some,  it  is  seldom  found  that 
more  than  1 50  pulsations  in  a  minute  can  be  accurately  dis- 
criminated. 

In  other  diseases  of  the  heart,  especially  those  of  a  chronic  it,  frequency 
nature,  the  frequency  of  the  beats  of  the  arterial  pulse  is  very 
much  diminished.  We  are  told  of  persons  in  whom  the  ar- 
terial pulse  did  not  exceed  sixteen,  and  even  ten,  beats  in  a 
minute  ;  but  in  such  instances  it  is  probable  that  all  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart  were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  be  re- 
cognised in  the  arterial  pulse. 

A  workman  drank  some  cold  water  when  overheated,  case  re 

"teria^'n'f'f  m  ^^'^  ''"^^'^  "^"""-'-f 

arterial  pulse  feeble,  and  reduce  the  pulsations  to  thirty- 

five  in  a  minute;  but  on  relieving  the  congested  heart  by 
bloodletting  the  natural  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  was 
restored. 
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Case  re- 
corded by 
Dr.  Mason 
Good. 


Case  re- 
corded by 
Morgagiii. 


Changes  in 
the  force  of 
the  pulse. 


In  another  case  a  person  who  had  a  diseased  heart  which 
was  occasioned  by  a  fit  of  asphyxia,  brought  on  by  breathing 
the  impure  air  from  the  bursting  of  a  gas-pipe,  the  pulse 
never  exceeded  thirty  beats  in  a  minute. 

In  an  old  man  who  had  been  attacked  with  epileptic  pa- 
roxysms "  I  found  such  a  variety  of  pulse  that  within  the 
sixtieth  part  of  an  hour  the  pulsations  were  only  twenty-two 
— that  is  to  say,  they  were  in  number  about  two-thirds  less 
than  they  ought  to  be,  and  this  had  been  so  already  for  many 
months." 

In  its  force,  the  alterations  of  the  arterial  pulse  in  disorders 
of  the  heart  are  numerous. 

The  strong  and  the  feeble,  the  full  and  the  soft,  are  qualities 
of  the  arterial  pulse  which  are  commensurate  with  the  vigour 
of  the  heart,  and  which  conditions  of  the  heart  will  always  be 
characteristic  of  the  state  of  the  body  generally,  indicating  its 
weakness  and  its  strength. 

The  incompressible  and  the  compressible  pulse  denote  either 
a  vigorous  or  a  comparatively  feeble  state  of  the  heart :  the 
incompressible,  wiry,  or  thready  pulse  being  characteristic 
of  some  active  inflammatory  action ;  whereas  the  compres- 
sible, soft  pulse  is  a  symptom  of  a  natural  state  of  the  circu- 
lation. 

The  hard,  the  firm,  and  the  tense,  the  wiry  and  the  thready, 
the  contracted  and  the  oppressed,  are  all  terms  in  common  use 
to  signify  particular  qualities  and  minute  shades  of  differences 
in  the  pulse. 

A  wiry,  a  vibratory,  and  a  thrilling  pulse  have  been  sup- 
posed by  John  Hunter  and  Fordyce  to  depend  upon  the  state 
of  the  arteries,  and  not  upon  that  of  the  heart,  or  on  the 
quantity  of  blood  circulating  through  the  arteries. 

"  A  hard  pulse,"  observes  Haller,  "  denotes  some  obstacle 
or  stimulus,  or  increased  action  of  the  heart,  with  a  greater 
thickness  of  blood,  or  a  greater  rigidity  or  obstruction  of  the 
artery.  A  full  pulse  is  caused  by  the  fulness  of  the  artery, 
joined  with  a  strong  force  of  the  heart ;  and  a  small  pulse  by 
the  emptiness  of  the  artery  and  a  smaller  wave  of  blood  sent 
from  the  heart." 
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A  quick  and  a  frequent  pulse  are  not  synonymous  terms 
when  applied  to  the  pulse ;  for,  whilst  frequency  implies 
merely  the  increased  number  of  the  beats  without  signifying 
the  quahty  of  them,  by  quickness  is  meant  a  peculiar  quality 
of  the  beats.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  may  be  increased 
by  an  increase  in  the  vigour  of  the  heart  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  arterial  stream,  whilst  a  quick 
arterial  pulse  arises  from  the  heart  being  unable  to  propel 
the  blood  with  its  proper  force  and  in  its  proper  quantity  j 
and,  therefore,  a  small  quantity  only  of  blood  being  sent  into 
the  arteries  by  each  ventricular  contraction,  the  number  of 
beats  is  thus  increased. 

There  are  other  varieties  of  the  arterial  pulse,  all  of  which 
depend  upon  a  diminution  in  the  vigour  of  the  heart's  action. 
Of  this  description  are  the  quick  and  the  rapid,  the  elastic, 
the  bounding,  the  vibratory,  the  fluttering,  and  the  languid,  the 
jerking,  and  the  undulatory  pulse. 

The  effects  of  spontaneous  hemorrhages  and  of  profuse 
bloodletting  upon  the  arterial  pulse  not  only  increase  its 
frequency,  but  at  the  same  time  cause  in  it  a  vibratory  or 
undulating  sensation  ;  and  the  depressing  passions,  by  pro- 
ducing congestion  of  the  heart,  are  followed  by  a  great  dimi- 
nution in  the  force  as  well  as  in  the  frequency  of  the  arterial 
pulse. 

The  arterial  pulse  may  become  irregular  either  from  a  dis-  changes  in 
ease  in  the  structure  of  the  heart,  or  from  a  disturbance  of 
its  functions ;  and  there  is  no  more  common  sign  of  a  dis- 
ordered heart  than  an  irregular  or  intermitting  pulse. 

The  radial  pulse  is  generally  examined  from  its  renre- 
sentmg  the  number  of  the  heart's  contractions  ;  but  when 
the  heart  acts  very  feebly  each  of  its  pulsations  may  not 
reach  the  radial  artery,  or,  when  the  heart's  contractions  are 
unequal  m  force,  some  may  be  propagated  to  the  wrist,  and 
others  may  not  be  recognisable  to  it-thus  causing  the  pulse 
to  mtermit.  ^  f"^"^ 

Abernethy,  who  ultimately  perished  from  a  disease  in  his 
heart,  which  had  commenced  in  early  life,  in  narrating  his 
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ullur^^}'"  ""^^  ''^^^  observed— "When  I  laid  down  in  bed  of  a  night 
my  heart  intermitted  to  such  an  extent  that  I  thought  it 
never  would  beat  again;  then  it  would  go  on  with  the 
utmost  vehemence  for  a  time  ;  but  as  the  anxiety  of  my 
mind  subsided,  so  this  state  went  o£F." 

There  is  an  irregularity  of  the  pulse  in  which  a  great 
variation  in  its  frequency  takes  place  at  different  times  of  the 
same  day.  "  In  one  patient,  who  had  much  dyspnoea  with 
delirium,  the  pulse  beat  only  thirty  times  in  a  minute,  and 
some  time  after  sixty  times.  In  other  instances  the  pulse 
varied  exceedingly  on  different  days,  and  without  any  evident 

Andral.  cauSe." 

Irregularities      Thcsc  differences  in  the  daily  beats  of  the  pulse  ought  to 

of  the  pulse  .  .  f  b 

from  medi-     be  taken  into  consideration  when  we  are  watching  the  effects 

cines.  ~  .  .  . 

of  certain  medicines,  especially  of  digitalis,  for  effects  have 
been  often  attributed  to  that  medicine  in  lowering  or  quick- 
ening the  pulse  which  do  not  belong  to  it. 

The  arterial  pulse  has  been  observed  to  be  irregular  or 
intermittent  during  health,  and  become  regular  during  acute 
disease,  and  return  to  its  former  condition  during  con- 
valescence. 

Some  of  the       Besides  changes  in  its  frequency,  vigour,  and  regularity, 

Sf  the*arteriai  there  are  other  peculiarities  of  the  arterial  pulse  which  merit 

pulse.  ,. 

consideration. 

S8e  page  206.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  cardiac  and  arterial 
pulse  do  not  always  correspond  in  strength  in  some  of  the 
diseases  of  the  heart.  Changes  may  take  place  in  the  action 
of  the  heart  which  are  not  accompanied  by  any  change 
in  the  arterial  pulse.  If  there  be  an  excited  heart,  without 
an^  alteration  in  its  structure,  the  arterial  pulse  may  partici- 
pate in  its  increased  movements ;  but  when,  besides  the 
increased  action  of  the  heart,  there  is  an  alteration  of  its 
structure,  then  the  vigour  of  the  arterial  pulse  will  be  di- 
minished ;  for  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  being  required 
to  overcome  some  mechanical  resistance  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  blood  from  the  heart,  hence  it  follows  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  obstruction  is  great,  so  will  the  heart's  action  be 
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increased,  and  thus  the  arterial  pulse  will  become  proportion- 
ably  feeble. 

Hence  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that 
when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  increased,  and  there  is  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  arterial  pulse,  the  heart's 
structure  will  probably  be  sound ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  increased,  and  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  arterial  pulse,  but  rather  a  diminu- 
tion in  its  vigour,  then  it  is  equally  probable  that  there  will 
be  some  change  in  the  structure  of  the  heart. 

It  sometimes,  though  rarely,  happens  that  the  arterial 
pulse  is  much  less  frequent  than  the  pulse  of  the  heart. 
Andral  has  mentioned  a  case  in  which  "  for  thirty  or  forty  Cases, 
beats  of  the  artery  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  of 
the  heart/'  and  a  remarkable  instance  is  recorded  by  Reil, 
in  which  "the  heart  and  the  carotid  and  radial  arteries  all 
pulsated  differently." 

"  In  a  young  man  who  fell  from  a  tree  and  bruised  his  Case  re- 
back,  and  who  suffered  from  a  continued  palpitation  of  the  Mor^ag'^ 
heart  for  nine  years,  I  found  the  pulse  in  both  the  wrists 
unequal  and  irregular,  yet  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was 
manifest,  when  I  attended  to  the  greater  part  of  the  pulsa- 
tions, that  in  the  left  wrist  they  could  neither  be  called  rare 
nor  frequent,  and  that  in  the  right  they  were  almost  three 
times  more  rare  than  in  the  left." 

In  some  affections  of  the  heart  I  have  observed  a  remark- 
able inequality  in  the  beats  of  the  pulse. 

^  «  A  vibration  or  tensity  of  the  pulse  was,  soon  after.  Case, 
jomed,  and  so  great  a  celerity  that,  although  both  motions 
of  the  artery-that  is,  outwards  and  inwards-did  not  take 
up,  when  taken  together,  much  more  time  than  they  generally 

ailler»  m  th 

"  One  of  the  most  rema.Uable  charaCers  which  the  p.lse 
presents  ,„  diseases  of  the  heart  is  that  it  is  dilTerent  in 
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Corvisart. 
C&aes. 


Bordeau  and 
others. 


Other  dif- 
ferences in 
the  pulse. 


the  two  arms — or  is  perceptible  in  the  one,  and  not  to  be 
recognised  in  the  other,  arm." 

Parry  observed  three  cases  of  this  kind.  In  a  lady,  who 
was  of  an  arthritic  diathesis,  and  whose  heart  was  irritable, 
I  remarked  that  the  pulse  in  one  arm  had  disappeared,  but 
in  six  months  it  was  again  perceptible. 

Though  the  observations  which  have  been  made  on  the 
arterial  pulse  all  relate  to  the  varied  conditions  of  the  central 
organ  itself,  and  are  intended  to  point  out  the  changes  in  its 
functions  as  a  simple  machine  or  forcing-pump,  yet  I  may 
allude  to  the  differences  in  the  pulse  observed  in  diseases  of 
different  organs,  of  which  much  has  been  said  by  the  older 
writers ;  such  differences  arising,  no  doubt,  from  that  rela- 
tion and  sympathy  which  subsist  between  the  various 
organs  of  the  economy.  And,  although  such  a  system  of 
diagnosis  may  have  been  unwarrantably  extended,  yet  it  is 
universally  admitted  that  in  some  diseases,  such  as  enteritis, 
rheumatism,  and  carditis,  the  character  of  the  pulse  in  each 
organ,  when  inflamed,  is  perfectly  different. 

Before  concluding  these  observations  on  the  arterial  pulse, 
it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind,  when  examining  the  condition 
of  the  circulation,  the  natural  differences  of  the  pulse  of 
persons  at  the  different  periods  of  hfe,  at  different  times  of 
the  day,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  the  different 
states  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  changes  in  the  pulse  from  alterations  in  the  posture  of 
the  body  are  likewise  of  consequence  to  be  noticed.  The 
pulse  of  a  healthy  person,  which  beats  sixty  times  in  a  minute 
when  he  is  in  a  horizontal  posture,  will  generally  beat  sixty- 
eight  or  seventy  times  in  a  minute  when  in  the  erect  posture  : 
a  difference  which  appears  to  be  most  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  by  the  heart  being  able  to  impel  the  blood  throughout 
the  system  with  much  less  force  in  the  horizontal  position 
of  the  body  than  when  it  has  to  combat  against  the  weight 
of  the  superincumbent  column  of  all  the  blood  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  when  a  person  is  erect. 
The  influence 


of  medicinal  substances,   too,  upon  the 
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arterial  pulse  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  examination  of  diseases.  Narcotics 
have  the  effect  of  altering  the  pulse,  and  hence  it  is  that 
digatalis,  belladonna,  hyosciamus,  opium,  prussic  acid,  and 
the  plants  containing  it,  are  all  made  use  of  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  circulation,  from  the  influence  which  such 
substances  have  upon  the  action  of  the  heart. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  pulse  in  many 
diseases  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body  prove  how  great  is 
their  sympathy  with  the  heart,  and  how  disorders  of  the 
heart  cause  in  their  turn  various  derangements  throughout 
the  system  J  and  thus  it  is  that  the  arterial  pulse  is  not  only 
examined  to  inform  us  of  the  condition  of  the  heart,  but  the 
condition  of  the  heart  tells  us  the  state  of  the  organ  where  the 
primary  disease  exists.  When,  therefore,  a  person  suffering 
from  some  local  inflammation  or  injury  has  the  arterial  pulse 
changed,  we  do  not  always  direct  remedies  to  the  heart,  but 
to  the  affected  part,  and  by  alleviating  which  the  heart  is 
tranquillised. 

Symptoms  derived  from  the  Venous  System. 

In  like  manner  as  in  diseases  of  the  left  heart  the  arterial 
circulation  undergoes  certain  changes,  so  we  find  that  the 
venous  circulation  is  changed  in  diseases  of  the  right  heart ; 
and  these  changes  which  take  place  in  the  venous  system 
afford  symptoms  which  are  as  characteristic  of  disturbances  of 
the  pulmonic  heart  as  those  of  the  arterial  system  indicate 
disorders  of  the  systemic  heart. 

I  have  formerly  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that,  when 
both  the  hearts'  cavities  and  the  pulmonary  vessels  become 
gorged  with  blood,  the  subcutaneous  veins  and  those  also  of 
the  internal  viscera,  then  receive  such  superabundant  blood 
as  the  heart  and  pulmonary  vessels  cannot  admit,  and  retain 
It  m  their  turn  until  the  balance  of  the  thoracic  circulation  is 
restored.  Hence,  we  may  anticipate  that  when  the  right 
heart  becomes  permanently  congested,  as  often  takes  place 
in  diseases,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  congestion  in  the 
venous  system. 

2  p 


See  page  61, 
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Venous  con- 
gestion of  the 
cerebro- 
spinal sys- 
tem. 

See  page  163. 


Congestion 
of  the  respi> 
ratory  sys- 
tem. 


Corvisart. 

Congestion  of 
the  portal 
system. 


"Venous  congestion  may  be  more  or  less  general  in  diseases 
of  the  heart,  either  extending  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
subcutaneous  veins,  or  confined  chiefly  to  the  veins  of  the 
cerebrospinal,  respiratory,  or  portal  systems. 

In  the  cerebrospinal  system  venous  congestion  produces 
those  remarkable  changes  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned when  discussing  the  symptoms  in  disorders  of  the 
heart  which  are  derived  from  disturbances  in  that  system. 
The  languor  and  aberration  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and 
the  diminished  vigour  of  the  organs  of  active  motion,  are  very 
remarkable  symptoms,  which  are  caused  by  venous  con- 
gestion in  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

Congestion  of  the  right  heart  produces  effects  upon  the 
respiratory  organs  no  less  remarkable.  Cough,  dyspnoea,  and 
asthma  must  be  the  necessary  consequences  of  veno-pul- 
monary  congestion.  The  cough  is  dry  and  hard,  and  comes 
on  in  paroxysms,  which  endure  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
and  sometimes  terminate  in  profuse  perspiration,  nausea, 
and  vomiting.  The  embarrassment  in  breathing  is  constant, 
though  greatly  aggravated  by  any  muscular  exertion,  by 
an  over- distended  stomach,  or  by  the  primes  vice  being 
deranged. 

"  In  the  diseases  of  the  heart  the  difficulty  in  breathing 
may  arise  from  mechanical  pressure  upon  the  lungs,  from  an 
increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  heart,  or  from  the  growth  of  an 
aneurismal  tumour ;  that  is  true  in  some  cases,  but,  in  the 
greater  number,  it  appears  that  the  difficulty  in  respiration 
is  caused  solely  by  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vascular 
system  of  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  it  meets 
with  in  entering  into  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  structure 
of  which  has  been  changed." 

The  effects  of  the  congested  state  of  the  right  heart  are 
equally  evident  upon  the  portal  system,  and  hence  arise  an 
assemblage  of  symptoms  in  diseases  of  the  heart  which  are 
caused  by  disorders  of  the  chylopoetic  viscera. 

In  consequence  of  congestion  of  the  right  heart  the  blood 
of  the  inferior  cava  vein  must  meet  with  a  difficulty  in  flowing 
into  the  right  auricle,  so  that  the  functions  and  even  the 
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structure  of  the  liver  undergo  particular  alterations  by  the 
changes  in  the  circulation, 

"  In  almost  every  disease  of  the  heart,"  observes  Corvisart, 
"  the  liver  becomes  the  seat  of  an  engorgement  of  blood, 
which  I  have  often  observed  in  the  dead  body,  and  which 
gives  to  this  viscus,  especially  in  the  advanced  stage  of  these 
diseases,  an  unnatural  bulk.  Indeed,  it  is  easy  to  feel  this 
tumefaction  through  the  abdominal  parietes ;  it  sometimes 
becomes  so  considerable  that  the  margin  of  the  liver  passes 
considerably  beyond  the  edge  of  the  ribs,  whilst  its  con- 
vexity, pressing  the  diaphragm  and  mounting  up  the  right 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  prevents  the  inferior  region  resounding 
by  percussion."  Corvi?ait, 

^       .  page  443. 

And  in  the  subcutaneous  veins  the  congested  state  of  the  CnnsesUon 

.  i  ,   ,  -f         1  of  the  subcu- 

right  heart  causes  manifest  changes,  especially  in  the  veins  taneoua 
of  the  head,  face,  and  neck,  these  vessels  becoming  more  or 
less  varicose,  and  their  smaller  branches  so  distended  as  to 
give  the  skin  a  Hvid  colour,  which  is  sometimes  so  intense  as 
to  amount  to  a  deep  blue. 

This  appearance  of  the  veins,  along  with  more  or  less 
cedema,  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  may  be  considered  as 
a  symptom  pathognomonic  of  some  affection  of  the  right 
heart. 

The  livid  colour  of  the  skin  which  is  produced  by  venous  The  morbus 
congestion  differs  materially  from  the  blue  appearance  of 
the  integuments  which  is  caused  by  an  admixture  of  the 
arterial  and  venous  blood  in  the  heart.  In  the  first  case  the 
livid  colour  arises  from  an  absolute  increase  in  the  number 
and  bulk  of  the  cutaneous  veins,  whereas  the  blue  colour 
produced  from  an  admixture  of  venous  with  arterial  blood  is 
not  accompanied  with  any  increase  in  the  number  or  size 
either  of  the  venous,  arterial,  or  capillary  systems. 

Besides,  the  blue  colour  from  venous  congestion  does  not 
appear  over  the  whole  cutaneous  surface,  but  only  in  parti- 
cular parts  ;  whereas  in  the  "blue  disease"  of  the  ancients  the 
whole  skm  IS  discoloured,  the  mass  of  blood  having  acquired 
a  new  colour  from  an  admixture  of  the  arterial  and  venous 
blood. 
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The  jonous       The  venous  pulse  is  also  a  symptom  of  a  disordered  heart ; 

for,  when  the  escape  of  the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle 
into  the  pulmonary  artery  is  impeded,  the  regurgitation  of 
the  venous  blood  into  the  auricle,  and  from  the  auricle  into 
the  cavse  veins,  is  increased,  and  hence  arises  the  pulsation, 
and  which  is  often  observed  to  be  so  remarkable  in  the 
jugular  veins. 

Symptoms^  derived  from  the  Capillary  System. 

The  capillary  system  of  vessels  perform  all  the  important 
functions  of  secretion  and  of  excretion ;  whereas  the  heart, 
with  its  arteries  and  veins,  though  under  the  influence  of 
the  nervous  system,  is  a  pure  mechanical  apparatus  em- 
ployed for  conveying  the  blood  to  the  different  organs,  and 
receiving  it,  after  the  necessary  secretions  and  excretions 
have  been  made,  in  order  that  it  may  be  replenished  with 
chyle  prepared  by  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  again  oxy- 
genated by  the  organs  of  respiration. 

The  functions  of  the  capillaries,  as  well  as  the  phenomena 
which  they  manifest  in  diseases,  point  them  out  as  a  distinct 
system  of  vessels  intermediate  between  the  arteries  and  the 
veins,  and,  though  intimately  related  to,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of,  the  heart,  they  are  yet  independent  of  its  actions 
further  than  by  receiving  from  it  the  necessary  supply  of 
blood. 

To  execute  their  various  functions,  the  capillaries  present 
different  structures  and  arrangements  in  the  different  organs, 
by  all  which,  under  the  immediate  influence  and  control  of 
the  nervous  power,  they  form  a  vital  laboratory  in  which  are 
compounded  and  separated  from  the  blood  those  elements 
which  are  necessary  for  the  life  and  growth  of  the  living 
being. 

As  it  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  disturbances  in 
the  functions  of  the  capillary  system  produce  changes  in  the 
action  of  the  heart,  so  we  shall  find  that  in  affections  of  the 
heart  the  functions  of  the  capillaries  are  more  or  less  dis- 
turbed,—disturbances  which  constitute  an  important  class  of 
symptoms  in  the  heart's  diseases. 
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Indeed,  the  two  portions  of  the  sanguineous  system — the 
heart  and  the  capillaries — are  so  intimately  associated  in  all 
their  functions,  it  is  but  seldom  observed  either  in  acute  or 
in  chronic  diseases  that  there  is  any  serious  disorder  of  the 
one  without  some  corresponding  change  in  the  functions  of 
the  other. 

"  The  general  circulation  is  not  always  so  much  changed 
in  diseases  of  the  heart  as  the  capillary  circulation."  Laeunec. 

This  influence  which  the  capillaries  exercise  upon  the 
heart,  and  which  the  heart  in  its  turn  exercises  upon  the 
capillaries,  is  exemplified  by  many  pathological  phenomena, 
and  observed  chiefly  in  those  of  the  cutaneous  and  gastro- 
pulmonary  mucous  system. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  symptoms  in  disorders  of 
the  heart — which  are  derived  from  changes  in  the  functions 
of  the  cutaneous  capillaries — are  paleness  and  flushing,  cold- 
ness and  heat,  dryness  and  moisture, — some  of  which  phe- 
nomena appear  to  appertain  chiefly  to  the  arterial,  and 
others  to  the  venous,  system, — the  one  being  caused  by 
disturbances  of  the  systemic,  and  the  other  by  disorders  of 
the  pulmonic,  heart. 

Sometimes,  as  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  increased 
during  mental  excitement,  the  capillary  system  of  vessels  is 
overloaded  with  blood,  and  the  skin  becomes  redder  and 
warmer  than  natural,  and  sometimes,  as  in  congestion  of 
the  heart  caused  by  grief,  the  skin  becomes  pale  and  cold, 
accompanied  by  shiverings.  Sometimes  there  is  a  dry, 
arid,  and  parched  state  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  and  some- 
times there  are  profuse  and  cold  perspirations. 

In  no  disease  is  this  influence  of  the  heart  upon  the 
capillary  system  more  distinctly  shown  on  the  cutaneous 
capillaries  than  in  a  febrile  paroxysm,  by  .its  cold,  hot,  and 
sweating  stages ;  and  on  the  capillaries  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  digestive  canal,  by  the  dryness  of  the  mouth 
and  excessive  thirst :  all  which  conditions  of  the  capillary 
system  may  bp  considered  as  symptoms  of  disorders  of  the 
heart. 
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"  He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 
And  when  the  at  was  on  him  I  did  mark 
How  he  did  sha/ce ;  'tis  true,  this  god  did  shake  ; 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly ; 
And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world. 
Did  lose  its  lustre.    I  did  hear  him  groan  ; 
Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his  that  bad  the  Romans 
Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 
Alas  !  it  cried,  '  Give  me  some  drink !'  "— Shakspeee. 

There  is  no  more  striking  symptom  in  affections  of  the 
heart  indicated  by  changes  in  the  cutaneous  capillaries  than 
a  sensation  of  coldness,  more  especially  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
though  sometimes  extending  over  the  whole  cutaneous  sur- 
face, such  effects  being  caused  by  a  diminution  of  blood  in 
the  capillary  system. 

The  coldness  of  the  feet  and  limbs  from  pulmo-cardiae 
congestion  was  instantly  and  permanently  relieved  in  a  young 
lady  whilst  leeches  were  applied  to  the  cardiac  region. 

Accompanying  coldness  there  is  always  more  or  less  pale- 
ness, or  the  skin  may  be  of  a  livid  colour  ;  in  the  first  case 
the  blood,  both  in  the  arterial  and  venous  capillaries,  being 
diminished,  whilst  in  the  latter  there  is  a  congestion  of 
blood  in  the  venous  capillaries.  The  coldness  of  the  cuta- 
neous surface  is  often  accompanied  with  shivering,  and  these 
conditions  are  often  the  prelude  of  those  fits  which  are 
caused  by  a  disordered  circulation. 

A  youth  who  had  for  many  years  suflfered  from  a  disease 
of  his  heart,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  of 
which  he  complained  was  a  painful  sense  of  coldness  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  and  these  were  swollen,  and  of  a  deep  livid 
hue.  The  state  of  the  heart  being  greatly  improved,  the 
amendment  was  strikingly  marked  by  a  return  of  the 
natural  heat  and  pallid  colour  of  the  hands. 

A  hot,  an  arid,  or  parched  state  of  the  cutaneous  surface 
is  frequently  observed  in  a  disordered  circulation,  and  is 
accompanied  with  a  corresponding  redness  or  flushing  of 
particular  portions,  such  as  that  of  the  face  and  of  the  hands 
and  feet. 
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Perspiration,  more  or  less  profuse,  occurring  in  diseases  of 
the  heart  is  generally  accompanied  by  coldness  of  the  skin. 

A  lady  was  completely  relieved  of  her  difficult  breathing.  Case, 
and  other  symptoms  accompanying  a  disordered  heart,  of 
long  duration,  after  a  profuse  perspiration — strikingly  ex- 
emplifying the  connection  between  the  heart  and  cutaneous 
capillaries. 

The  capillaries  of  the  gastro -pulmonary  mwcows  membrane 
are  no  less  under  the  influence  of  the  action  of  the  heart 
than  those  of  the  cutaneous  system,  and  all  the  changes 
which  it  undergoes  assist  us  in  forming  a  correct  diagnosis 
of  the  condition  of  the  heart. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  remarkable  effects  on  the 
functions  of  the  heart  which  are  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  or  heat  upon  the  mucous  system  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  remarkable  changes  in  the  functions  of 
the  capillaries  in  diseases  of  the  heart. 

In  acute  diseases  of  the  heart  accompanied  with  fever  we 
observe  how  greatly  the  mucous  surface  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  influenced,  and  its  functions  disturbed,  in  like 
manner  as  has  been  remarked  of  those  of  the  external  skin. 
The  mouth  becomes  parched  and  dry,  causing  thirst ;  and 
that  portion  of  the  membrane  covering  the  tongue  becomes 
thickened,  its  colour  is  altered,  and  a  milky- coloured  mucus 
is  secreted  from,  and  deposited  on,  its  surface. 

This  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is 
accompanied  with  a  corresponding  change  in  the  functions 
of  the  stomach.  The  appetite  is  impaired  and  the  powers  of 
digestion  of  solid  food  cease,  and,  where  an  opportunity  was 
obtained  of  seeing  into  the  stomach,  its  interior  surface  was  case  of  Ma.-- 
pale  and  dry.  tin,  the  ca- 

nadian. 

The  desire  to  drink,  the  thirst,  which  those  experience  who 
are  suffering  from  febrile  diseases,  seems  to  be  an  instinctive 
appetite  to  supply  the  body  with  liquids  necessary  when  in 
this  state  of  fever,  as  hunger  causes  an  appetite  for  food 
when  the  system  requires  to  be  replenished. 

In  the  chronic  diseases  of  the  left  heart  we  seldom  ob- 
serve any  symptoms  of  affections  of  the  stomach  ;  but 
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in  diseases  of  the  right  heart,  the  digestive  apparatus  is 
more  or  less  influenced  and  deranged,  especially  the  chylo- 
poetic  viscera. 

When  inquiring  into  the  symptoms  in  diseases  of  the  heart 
derived  from  the  respiratory  organs,  I  have  mentioned  that  a 
spontaneous  bleeding  from  the  pulmonary  mucous  surface  is 
one  of  the  most  unequivocal  symptoms  ;  hemorrhage,  how- 
ever, does  not  always  take  place  from  that  portion  of  the 
mucous  surface,  or  from  the  Sneiderian  membrane,  but 
also  from  particular  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestinal  canal ;  hence  the  vomiting  of  blood  and  the 
hemorrhoidal  flux,  both  of  which  we  shall  more  particularly 
consider  when  treating  of  the  symptoms  derived  from  the 
digestive  organs. 

A  serous  effusion  into  the  cellular  tissue,  like  most  other 
symptoms  of  a  diseased  heart,  takes  place  in  every  possible 
degree,  tho\igh  it  often  escapes  observation  until  the  more 
advanced  stages. 

I  have  usually  found  that  in  all  cases  where  the  circulation 
has  been  disturbed,  even  for  a  very  short  period,  that  the  face 
becomes  puffy,  leading  those  around  the  sufferer  to  consider 
him  comparatively  in  health  and  "  getting  fatter."  One  or 
both  feet  at  the  same  time  begin  to  swell  from  the  infil- 
tration ;  and,  as  the  organic  changes  in  the  heart's  structure 
advance,  symptoms  supervene  which  show  that  the  pericar- 
dium and  cavities  of  the  pleura  have  become  more  or  less 
distended  with  serum. 

Here  I  may  allude  to  a  pathological  observation  of  the 
ingenious  Bichat,  that  oedema  appears  only  after  effusion  has 
taken  place  in  the  serous  cavities  which  immediately  sur- 
round the  diseased  organ  ;  so  that,  when  affections  of  the 
heart  are  accompanied  with  oedema,  we  may  infer  that  a 
corresponding  effusion  has  already  taken  place  in  the  peri- 
cardium ;  and  when  the  effusion  takes  place  within  a  serous 
cavity,  in  consequence  of  some  disease  of  the  organs  uncon 
nected  with  the  membrane,  the  serosity  is  limpid,  transparent, 
such  as  that  which  circulates  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  But, 
when  the  hydropsy  depends  upon  a  disease  of  the  serous 
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surface  itself,  the  collected  serosity  is  then  changed,  be- 
coming milky,  and  having  fleaks  of  albumen  deposited 
upon  its  surface.  a  natoraie 

_  1  •      1  .  Geueiale. 

trom  this  observation  we  may  infer  that,  in  diseases  of  the 
heart,  those  of  the  pericardium  are  accompanied  with  effusion 
of  serum,  as  well  as  with  lymphy  depositions,  but  those  of 
the  cavities  and  their  lining  membrane,  when  accompanied 
with  effusion  into  the  pericardium,  that  effusion  is  limpid  and 
purely  serous. 

Towards  the  fatal  termination  of  diseases  of  the  heart 
I  have,  in  a  few  instances,  observed  that  the  serous  effusion 
is  diminished,  and  in  two  cases  where  there  had  been  universal 
anasarca,  the  sweUing  of  the  limbs  suddenly  and  completely 
disappeared  a  few  days  before  death. 

The  changes  which  are  produced  by  disturbances  of  the  Change  in 
heart  upon  the  cutaneous  capillaries  are  illustrated  in  a  hal?."'' 
remarkable  manner  in  persons  where  the  hair  of  the  head 
has  suddenly  become  white  from  a  disturbance  in  the  heart 
caused  by  violent  mental  excitement. 

"  A  lady  who  was  deeply  grieved  on  receiving  the  intel-  Case  commu- 
ligence  of  a  great  change  in  her  worldly  condition,  and  who  uTfLI. 
had  a  very  remarkable  quantity  of  dark  hair,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  whole  of  the  hair  had  become  of  a  silver 
white." 

"  My  hair  turned  white 
In  a  single  night, 
Like  some  have  done 
With  sudden  fears."— Byron. 
Some  striking  instances  of  this  kind  are  narrated  by 
historians. 

"  I  was  struck,"  says  Madame  Campan,  -  with  the  as- 
tomshmg  change  misfortune  had  brought  upon  Maria 
Antoinette's  features  :  her  whole  head  of  hair  had  turned 
almost  white  during  her  transit  from  Varennes  to  Paris  " 

The  Duchess  of  Luxembourg,  when  caught  making  her 
escape  during  the  terrors  of  the  French  revolution,  and  put 

rad^b~;r  -^^^ ~ — 

A  Spanish  officer,  distinguished  for  his  bravery,  was  in  the 

2  G 
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Duke  of  Alva's  camp,  and  an  experiment  was  made  by  one  of 
the  authorities  to  test  his  courage.  At  midnight  the  provost- 
marshal,  accompanied  by  his  guard  and  a  confessor,  awoke 
him  from  his  sleep,  informing  him  that,  by  order  of  the 
viceroy,  he  was  to  be  immediately  executed,  and  that  he  had 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  left  to  make  his  peace  with  Heaven. 
After  he  had  confessed,  he  said  that  he  was  prepared  for 
death,  but  declared  his  innocence.  The  provost-marshal  at 
this  moment  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  told  him  that 
they  merely  wanted  to  try  his  courage  !  Placing  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and,  with  a  ghastly  paleness,  he  ordered  the 
provost  out  of  his  tent,  observing,  that  he  had  "  done  him  an 
evil  office;"  and  the  next  morning,  to  the  wonder  of  the 
whole  army,  the  hair  of  his  head,  from  having  been  of  a  deep 
black  colour,  had  become  perfectly  white  ! 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

SYMPTOMS    OF   DISEASES    OF   THE    HEART    DERIVED  FROM 
THE   DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM. 

Connection  of  the  heart  with  the  organs  of  digestion  ;  symptoms  derived  from 
disorders  of  the  stomach;  nausea;  sickness;  vomiting;  vomiting  of 
Mood  ;  discharge  of  blood  from  the  rectum  ;  symptoms  derived  from  tlie 
biHary  organs. — Conclusion, 

AxiTHOUGH  it  has  been  from  amongst  the  phenomena  in  the 
cerebral,  respiratory,  and  vascular  systems,  where  we  have 
sought  for  the  most  remarkable  symptoms  in  the  disorders  of 
the  heart,  there  are,  nevertheless,  other  systems  which  are 
deranged  in  these  affections,  and  from  which  symptoms 
equally  important,  though  not  so  numerous,  may  be  derived. 

When  alluding  to  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  heart  and  Seepige  84. 
digestive  organs,  I  have  remarked  how  much  the  functions  of 
the  heart  were  under  their  influence,  how  frequently  disorders 
of  the  digestive  organs  disturb  the  functions  of  the  heart, 
and  how  these  symptoms  may  arise  either  from  disturbances 
in  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  of 
the  biliary  organs. 

Though  the  stomach  may  be,  according  to  Hunter,  con-  symptoms 
sidered  as  the  seat  of  "universal  sympathy,"  and  that  many  fc"omacT 
of  its  diseases  exercise  a  great  influence  upon  the  circulation, 
yet  we  shall  find  that  the  heart,  when  disordered,  does  not^ 
in  its  turn,  cause  so  frequently  disturbances  in  the  stomach! 
Indeed,  the  relation  between  the  stomach  and  the  heart  is 
quite  of  a  different  character  from  the  relation  of  the  heart 
with  the  respiratory  and  cerebro-spinal  systems.    The  inti- 
mate relation  of  the  lungs  and  the  brain  with  the  heart  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  depends  upon  the  blood;  whereas  seepage 88. 
the  consent  between  the  heart  and  the  stomach  depends 
entirely  upon  the  nervous  system. 

Of  the  symptoms  in  disorders  of  the  heart  derived  from 
derangements  of  the  stomach  the  most  remarkable  are 
nausea,  sickness,  vomiting,  and  hemorrhagy. 
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Vo-jiUinj.  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  point  out  that  vomiling  is 
one  of  those  instinctive  acts  of  the  economy— indeed,  a 
striking  example  of  the  vis  merfzca^n>— which  is  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  balance  of  a  disturbance  of 
the  thoracic  circulation;  and  the  disorders  of  the  heart 
wherein  vomiting  occurs  may  arise  from  different  causes, 
such  as  syncope,  hysterical  and  epileptic  paroxysms,  mental 
excitement,  the  unaccustomed  motion  of  turning  round 
rapidly,  or  sailing  in  a  ship.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing a  disturbed  circulation  that  vomiting  takes  place  in 
the  dififerent  states  of  the  system  which  I  have  just  now  enu- 
merated, and  in  each  of  which  the  functions  of  the  heart  are 
deranged,  so  that  vomiting  must  form  an  essential  symptom, 
though  it  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  noticed  as  such  by 
any  of  those  authors  who  have  treated  of  the  semiology  of  the 
heart. 

It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  remembered  that  vomiting 
may  arise  from  other  causes  besides  a  disordered  heart. 
The  presence  of  noxious  food,  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus 
through  the  ureter,  of  a  biliary  calculus  into  the  duodenum, 
a  pregnant  uterus,  or  a  portion  of  intestine  which  is  strangu- 
lated, are  all  accompanied  by  vomiting. 
Case.  A  youth  complained  of  a  sense  of  nausea,  and  sometimes 

vomiting,  with  which  he  had  been  afflicted  every  morning 
for  several  months.  He  had  no  symptom  of  derangement 
in  any  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  my  attention  was  directed 
to  an  examination  of  the  circulation.  The  radial  pulse  was 
small,  contracted,  and  of  natural  frequency  ;  but  the  heart's 
impulse  was  greatly  increased.  Leeches  were  applied  to  the 
precordial  region,  and,  notwithstanding  the  condition  of  the 
stomach,  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  tai-trate  of  antimony 
was  given  twice  a  day;  by  which  treatment  the  disorder 
of  the  heart  was  relieved,  and  the  sickness  never  returned. 
Hence  we  find  that  some  patients  with  disorders  of  the 
heart  are  relieved,  whilst  others  may  suffer  from  accidental 
vomiting. 

An  emetic  may  often  be  had  recourse  to  with  advantage  for 
restoring  a  disturbed  circulation ;  and  there  are  some  with  a 
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disease  of  the  heart  who  suffer  very  severely  from  sea-sickness, 
whilst  healthy  people  who  are  sea-sick  experience  temporary 
relief  from  the  act  of  vomiting.  Hence  may  be  accounted 
for  the  good  effects  of  artificial  vomiting  in  some  coughs, 
which  may  be  deemed  an  indication  that  the  cough  in  such 
cases  had  been  depending  upon  a  disturbance  in  the  action 
of  the  heart.  Page  193. 

And,  indeed,  whenever  nausea  or  vomiting  is  observed 
•without  any  Aher  symptom  of  digestive  derangement,  or 
any  symptom  which  would  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  the  head 
being  the  seat  of  disease,  of  a  stone  passing  along  the  biliary 
ducts  or  ureter,  we  may  then  conclude  that  some  disorder 
of  the  heart  is  the  cause  of  the  vomiting  j  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  whenever  nausea  and  vomiting  occur  accompanied  with 
the  ordinary  signs  of  cerebral,  biliary,  or  digestive  derange- 
ment, then  we  may  conclude  that  they  are  not  caused  by,  or 
symptomatic  of,  a  disturbed  heart. 

Though  there  may  be  vomiting  without  nausea,  or  nausea  Nausea  with 
without  vomiting,  yet  they  are  generally  linked  together, 
forming,  as  it  were,  two  distinct  stages  of  one  act ;  and  the 
condition  of  the  circulation  appears  to  be  so  different  in  the 
.  two  stages  that  at  first  sight  the  sensible  effects  of  each  upon 
the  system  seems  quite  incompatible  with  their  performing 
conjointly  only  one  office  in  the  economy.  In  a  pathological 
point  of  view  it  is  necessary  to  consider  them  separately. 

Nausea  greatly  lowers  the  action  of  the  heart  and  dimi- 
nishes the  powers  of  life.  Antimonials,  by  the  nausea  which 
they  produce,  are  therefore  employed  to  diminish  the  vigour 
of  the  circulation  in  inflammatory  diseases,  and  are  success- 
fully administered  either  singly  or  in  conjunction  with  blood- 
letting, the  effects  of  nausea  and  the  abstraction  of  the  vital 
fluid  upon  the  heart  being  equivalent. 

The  act  of  vomiting,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be 
purely  mechanical,  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm 
squeezing  the  stomach  and  evacuating  its  contents,  propel- 
ling the  venous  blood  to  the  right  heart,  and  impeding  the 
flow  of  the  blood  in  the  great  arterial  trunks. 

Such  being  the  differences  in  the  effects  of  nausea  and  f'^ir  effects 

explained. 
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con- 


vomiting  upon  the  circulation,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
sider  how  they  could  be  combined  in  order  to  perform  what 
appears  only  to  be  one  act  of  the  economy.  To  me  it  seems 
probable  that  by  nausea  the  action  of  the  heart  is  so  greatly 
diminished  in  vigour,  and  the  velocity  of  the  blood  so  much 
lessened,  that  the  vomiting  which  succeeds  is  the  better 
enabled,  by  its  mechanical  action  on  the  heart  and  vascular 
system,  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  circulation,  than  it 
would  have  been  enabled  to  effect  had  the  action  of  the  heart 
been  more  vigorous,  and  had  the  stream  of  blood  passing 
through  its  cavities  flowed  with  greater  velocity. 

In  corroboration  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  two 
stages  of  this  act,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  vomiting 
which  is  preceded  by  nausea  is  an  instinctive  act  employed 
for  restoring  a  disturbed  circulation ;  whereas  vomiting  em- 
ployed to  evacuate  the  stomach  of  pernicious  contents  is  not 
preceded  by  nausea,  properly  so  called,  but  only  by  the 
sensation  of  sickness. 

That  there  should  be  some  wise  purpose  fulfilled  by 
nausea  and  vomiting  being  thus  combined  and  co-operating 
with  one  another  to  execute  one  particular  act  cannot  be 
doubted,  j  and  by  glancing  over  other  acts  of  the  economy 
we  perceive  that  in  some  of  these  the  same  principle  is 
resorted  to,  two  processes  apparently  quite  dissimilar  being 
employed  by  the  vis  medicatrix  in  order  to  execute  only  one 
purpose.  For  instance,  no  two  processes  can  be  more  dis- 
similar than  syncope  and  that  which  is  employed  by  nature 
to  arrest  the  bleeding  from  a  divided  artery,  and  yet  we  find 
it  requisite  that,  in  order  to  fulfil  this  important  purpose, 
both  processes  are  necssary. 

To  arrest  the  hemorrhage,  it  is  required  that  the  mouth 
of  the  bleeding  vessel  be  closed  by  a  coagulum  of  blood ; 
but  to  accomplish  that  process,  and  in  order  that  the  blood 
may  the  more  speedily  coagulate,  it  is  also  necessary  that  its 
momentum  be  greatly  diminished  ;  the  first  effect  of  the 
hemorrhage  is  to  produce  a  fainting  state,  or  syncope,  by 
which  the  circulation  becomes  languid,  and  thus  favours  the 
formation  of  a  coagulum. 
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Confirmatory  of  these  views  which  I  have  offered  on  the 
nature  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  I  may  allude  to  the  difference 
in  the  effects  which  are  produced  by  different  emetics,  those 
such  as  mustard,  ipecacuanha,  or  tickling  the  pharynx ^ 
merely  evacuating  the  stomach,  whilst  the  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony, and  others,  besides  producing  vomiting,  first  cause 
a  protracted  nausea. 

Whatever  be  the  explanation  offered  of  the  phenomena 
of  nausea  and  vomiting,  practical  men  seem  to  be  quite 
aware  of  the  differences  in  the  effects  of  these  different  kinds 
of  emetics  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  vomiting  being 
employed  merely  as  an  evacuant,  but  nausea  with  vomiting 
is  resorted  to  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  condition  of  the 
circulation  in  febrile  disease,  and  in  those  where  the  func- 
tions of  the  heart  are  more  immediately  disordered.  Thus, 
too,  we  may  account  for  the  different  opinions  that  have 
been  given  of  the  effects  of  emetics  in  some  diseases,  such  as 
in  hemoptysis ;  in  which  we  can  readily  understand  how 
nausea  with  vomiting  should  relieve  the  hemorrhagy,  and 
excessive  vomiting  without  nausea  increase  the  symp- 
toms. 

Sickness,  I  may  remark,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
nausea  ;  the  terms  are  not  synonymous. 

It  appears  to  me  that  by  nausea  is  understood  that  peculiar  sicknes  s 
sensation  which  is  felt  in  those  disturbances  of  the  action  of  nausea.'""" 
the  heart  where  vomiting  is  resorted  to  by  the  economy 
for  restoring  the  circulation ;  whereas  sickness,  properly 
so  called,  only  precedes  the  vomiting  which  is  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  from  the  stomach  offensive 
contents.  Hence  the  two  common  expressions  of  "  sickness 
at  stomach"  and  "sickness  at  heart"  are  pathologically 
correct. 

When  inquiring  into  the  symptoms  in  diseases  of  the  vomiting  of 
heart  derived  from  the  respiratory  organs,  I  have  mentioned 
that  a  spontaneous  bleeding  from  the  pulmonary  mucous 
surface  is  one  of  the  unequivocal  symptoms  of  a  disordered 
heart ;  but  this  spontaneous  hemorrhage  does  not  take  place 
in  all  disorders  of  the  heart  either  from  that  portion  of  the 
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gastro-pulmonary  mucous  surface  of  the  lungs,  or  from  the 
Sneiderian  membrane,  but  also  from  particular  portions  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,— and  hence 
vomiting  of  blood  and  intestinal  hemorrhagy. 

A  lady  was  deeply  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  her  child,  and  in 
a  few  hours  she  was  attacked  with  vomiting,  which  con- 
tinued unabated  for  ten  days,  at  which  period  she  vomited 
a  large  quantity  of  blood  ;  and  the  vomiting  never  re- 
turned, though  she  long  afterwards  suffered  from  a  dis- 
ordered heart. 

1  "emSge.  hemorrhoidal  flux,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  by  the 

older  pathologists,  is  a  frequent  symptom  of  a  disordered 
heart — more  especially  the  pulmonic  heart;  for,  whenever 
the  inferior  cava  vein  cannot  readily  empty  its  blood  into 
the  right  vautricle,  the  whole  portal  system  becomes  con- 
gested, and  an  effort  is  made  to  relieve  the  system  by  the 
hemorrhoidal  flux ;  in  like  manner  as  we  have  seen  that 
cerebral  congestion  is  relieved  by  epistaxis,  and  the  pul- 
monary congestion  by  hemoptysis. 

It  is  by  this  connection  of  the  heart  with  the  portal 
system  by  which  we  can  satisfactorily  explain  the  beneficial 
effects  which  have  always  been  attributed  to  the  loss  of 
blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  in  congestion,  not  only 
of  the  right  heart  but  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  pulmonary 
systems  ;  and  of  the  important  practical  inference  so  uni- 
versally established  of  the  danger  of  employing  means  to 
arrest  the  hemorrhoidal  flux. 

Many  are  the  cases  where  the  most  distressing  symptoms, 
as  apoplexy  and  hemoptysis,  have  arisen  from  the  dis- 
turbance to  the  circulation  which  has  been  caused  by  the 
suppression  of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux. 

From  the  observations  that  have  been  made  on  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  derangements  in 
See  page  21?.  the  portal  system  in  those  diseases  especially  which  affect 
the  right  heart,  symptoms  will  also  be  manifested  in  the 
chylopoetic  viscera  which  will  assist  in  pointing  out  the 
-  heart's  condition. 

Besides  an  engorgement  of  the  portal  system,  the  funelions 
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of  the  liver  become  deranged,  and  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  bile  variously  altered ;  which  changes  in  the  biliary 
secretion,  by  their  influence  on  the  digestive  process,  cause 
derangements  in  the  functions  of  the  intestinal  canal  as  well 
as  in  those  of  the  kidneys. 

These  observations,  however,  will  apply  only  to  the  dis- 
orders of  the  7-ight  heart ;  for  as  the  arterial  system  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  has  no  peculiarity  in  its  arrangements, 
and,  as  there  is  no  vascular  distribution  such  as  that  sub- 
sisting between  the  portal  system  and  the  right  heart,  con- 
sequently we  may  anticipate  that  there  will  not  be  that 
connection  in  the  diseases  of  the  left  heart  with  the  digestive 
system  which  has  been  shown  to  subsist  between  that  system 
and  the  right  heart. 

And  this  accords  with  all  the  observations  that  I  have 
been  able  to  make  on  the  diseases  of  the  two  hearts  ;  for  in 
the  various  organic  diseases  of  the  left  heart  I  have  gene- 
rally found  that  the  state  of  the  organs  of  digestion  were,  in 
most  instances,  uncommonly  healthy,  though,  undoubtedly, 
a  disease  of  the  left  heart  may  exist  at  the  same  time  with  a 
derangement  of  the  primce  vi(b. 

This  observation  it  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind  when 
considering  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  organic  disease  of 
the  heart.  For  whilst  a  deranged  state  either  of  the  digestive 
or  nervous  system  may  produce  sympathetic  affections  of 
the  central  organ,  the  absence  of  all  derangement  in  either 
of  these  systems  may  be  taken  as  a  strong  indication  of  the 
presence  of  some  primary  affection  in  the  heart. 
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menstrua- 
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SYMPTOMS     OF    DISEASES    OF    THE    HEART   DERIVED  FROM 
THE   UTERINE  SYSTEM. 

Connection  of  the  heart  and  uterus ;  its  dependence  upon  the  nm-vous 
system ;  suppressed  menstruation  ;  irregular  and  painful  menstruation ; 
cessation  of  the  menstrual  flux  ;  uterine  hemorrhage ;  physiological 
symptoms  concluded. 

MxJCH  as  the  functions  of  the  heart  are  influenced  by  those 
of  the  uterine  system,  in  as  great  a  degree  is  the  uterine 
system  influenced  by  disorders  of  the  heart ;  and,  hke  the 
stomach,  this  connection  between  the  heart  and  the  uterus 
entirely  depends  upon  the  nervous  system. 

The  symptoms  of  diseases  of  the  heart  afforded  by  the 
uterine  system  are,  however,  few,  because,  except  when  the 
uterus  is  in  the  impregnated  state,  the  only  function  which  it 
performs  is  that  of  menstruation.  The  menstrual  "flux  may 
either  be  increased  or  diminished,  become  irregular,  or  it 
may  completely  cease. 

During  all  these  changes  in  the  uterine  function  we  find 
the  functions  of  the  heart  more  or  less  disturbed,  so  that  the 
condition  of  the  uterus  will  be  found  in  most  instances  to  be 
the  effect  of  some  primary  affection  of  the  heart. 

There  is  no  more  common  symptom  of  a  disordered  heart 
in  women  than  the  non-appearance  of  the  catemenia  at  the 

age  of  puberty. 

The  great  convulsion  which  takes  place  in  the.  human 
frame  at  that  eventful  period  of  life  renders  it  very  susceptible 
of  disease  ;  and  the  mind  being  at  the  same  time  easily  ex- 
cited, and  the  passions  less  under  control,  it  very  frequently 
happens  that  the  heart's  functions  are  disturbed,  and  the 
uterine  system  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  influenced  by 
the  disordered  circulation,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  some- 
times the  essential  function  of  menstruation  is  never  per- 
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formed.  In  such  cases  the  heart  is  usually  more  or  less 
congested,  and,  the  blood  being  imperfectly  circulated  in  the 
diiFerent  organs,  these  are,  likewise,  variously  affected  by  the 
unequal  supply  which  they  receive  of  the  vital  fluid,  some 
having  too  small,  and  others  too  large,  a  quantity  for  the 
performance  of  their  healthy  functions. 

No  less  frequently  do  we  find  disorders  of  the  heart  irregular 

T-  menstrua- 

accompanied  by  irregularities  of  the  menstrual  flux;  these  tion. 
irregularities  consisting  of  differences  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  secreted  fluid,  and  of  differences  in  the  periods 
of  the  accession  and  of  the  duration  of  the  discharge. 

The  varied  changes  in  the  functions  of  menstruation 
most  frequently  accompany  those  changes  in  the  heart's 
functions  which  are  produced  by  moral  causes ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  found  that  the  remedial  means  which  are  most 
useful  in  restoring  the  uterine  functions  are  those  that  have 
a  specific  effect  upon  the  organs  of  circulation,  a  depletive 
system  relieving  an  interrupted  and  diminished  menstrual 
discharge,  and  the  preparations  of  steel,  zinc,  and  lead  re- 
lieving uterine  hemorrhage. 

Besides  irregularities  in  the  menstrual  secretion,  the  MenoiThagia. 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  is  liable  to  hemorrhage, 
and  such  spontaneous  hemorrhages  are  often  connected  with 
a  disordered  heart  ;  in  many  instances  appearing  to  be 
resorted  to  by  the  economy  in  order  to  relieve  congestion  of 
the  heart,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  seen  that  these 
affections  are  relieved  by  a  spontaneous  bleeding  from  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  gastro -pulmonary  mucous  surface. 

Such  uterine  hemorrhage  may  take  place  immediately 
after  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  flux  ;  it  may  accompany 
that  secretion,  the  menstrual  fluid  being  mixed  with  healthy 
blood ;  or  the  hemorrhage  may  occur  at  any  time  between 
the  menstnaal  periods. 

And  in  all  these  different  derangements  of  this  function 
we  find  that  in  many  instances  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
deranged  ;  and,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  remedies 
which  are  most  useful  in  such  disorders  are  chiefly  those 
which  act  upon  the  heart. 
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Conclusion. 

In  accordance  with  the  objects  I  have  had  in  view,  I  have 
thus  far  endeavoured  to  arrange  and  explain  the  nature  of 
the  numerous  symptoms  which,  in  the  diseases  of  the  heart, 
are  derived  from  the  effects  of  a  disturbed  circulation  upon 
the  different  systems  of  the  economy. 

And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  function  of  the  heart 
and  its  vessels  is  to  convey  throughout  the  whole  system 
that  vital  element  by  a  due  supply  of  which  alone  can 
their  functions  be  executed,  it  might  have  been  anticipated 
that  each  of  these  systems  of  organs  would  be  materially 
influenced  and  deranged  whenever  the  heart  with  its  vascular 
apparatus  did  not  supply  them  with  their  requisite  quantity 
of  blood. 

It  might,  too,  have  been  anticipated  that,  in  the  maladies 
of  the  heart,  not  only  one  of  these  systems  of  the  economy 
but  that  several,  or  all,  of  them  might  be  simultaneously 
affected  J  so  that  the  symptoms — the  physiological  symp- 
toms— would  be  numerous,  would  form  various  assemblages, 
and  be  variously  combined  in  the  different  diseases. 

Contemplating  these  symptoms,  and  seeing  how  varied 
they  are  in  their  number  and  in  their  combinations,  we 
might  have  also  anticipated  that  particular  symptoms  and 
particular  assemblages  of  symptoms  would  appertain  to  par- 
ticular diseases.  But,  in  prosecuting  this  field  of  inquiry, 
we  meet  with  numerous  difficulties,  finding  that  many 
diseases  which  appear  similar,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
enables  us  to  judge,  are  attended  with  very  dissimilar 
symptoms  j  and,  likewise,  that  similar  symptoms  are  met 
with  in  diseases  which  are  of  very  different  characters. 

The  only  classification  which  can  be  made  of  the  physio- 
logical symptoms  that  have  been  enumerated  is  by  ar- 
ranging them  into  those  which  belong  to  either  of  the  two 
hearts,  those  of  the  right  heart  belonging  to  changes  in  the 
venous,  and  those  of  the  left  heart  to  changes  in  the  arterial, 
system. 

But  even  this  subdivision  of  the  symptoms  is  not  always 
practically  correct,  for,  in  many  examples  of  the  heart's 
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diseases,  we  shall  find  that  both  the  venous  and  the  arterial 
circulations  are  deranged,  so  that  symptoms  are  present 
which  belong  to  both  classes. 

On  this  part  of  the  work,  which  professes  to  treat  of  the 
semiology  of  the  heart,  I  have  dwelt  more  fully^.  being 
strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion  that,  if  the  account 
which  I  have  given  of  the  physiological  symptoms  be  cor- 
rect, it  will  very  materially  contribute  to  enable  the  practi- 
tioner of  the  healing  art  to  discriminate  with  more  accuracy 
and  administer  remedies  with  more  confidence  than  hitherto  3 
and  thus,  too,  he  will  avoid  those  serious  mistakes  which 
daily  experience  must  convince  every  inquiring  and  impartial 
mind  are  constantly  made,  and  be  aware  of  the  imperfections 
and  fallacies  which  inevitably  result  from  relying  chiefly  on 
physical  signs  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease. 

The  observations  which  have  been  made  on  the  physiolo- 
gical symptoms,  I  may  likewise  remark,  have  been  the  result 
of  long  experience  and  multiplied  observation  5  and,  having 
also  made  them  the  subject  of  conversation  with  those  in 
whom  I  could  rely  for  their  judgment  and  their  unprejudiced 
minds,  I  have  thus  been  with  the  more  confidence  em- 
boldened to  present  them  to  the  indulgent  reader. 

To  the  quotations  which  have  been  occasionally  made 
from  the  works  of  history  and  fiction  I  may  also  allude, 
for  it  is  remarkable  that  these  should  convey  a  more  lucid 
explanation  of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  economy  than 
are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  any  of  the  most  distinguished 
physiological  writers. 

And  it  may  be  remarked  that  these  inquiries  into  the  phy 
siological  symptoms  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart  have  been 
conducted  without  having  had  recourse  to  experiments  on 
animals.  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  healthy  structure  and  of  the  healthy  functions,  of 
the  diseased  structures  and  the.  diseased  functions,  of' the 
different  organs  is  the  sure  path  to  follow  when  investigating 
the  nature  of  diseases,  and  laying  do^n  the  most  appro- 
priate principles  for  their  treatment. 

In  the  dark  ages,  when  the  dissection  of  the  human  body 
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was  prohibited,  it  is  not  surprising  that  inquiring  minds 
should  have  resorted  to  the  dissection  of  animals,  and  that, 
when  they  had  become  acquainted  with  the  structure  of 
their  organs,  they  should  have  been  aiTcsted  with  the  phe- 
nomena exhibited  by  inspecting  them  when  alive. 

But  since  human  anatomy  has  been  so  fully  investi- 
gated, and  as  a  rational  physiology  has  been  revealed, 
founded  upon  the  solid  basis  of  the  structure  of  the  body, 
experiments  on  animals  have  but  little  contributed  to  ad- 
vance physiological  science.  On  the  contrary,  the  dis- 
cordant results,  and  the  false  theories  and  hypotheses  that 
have  been  built  upon  them,  have  encumbered  and  checked 
the  progress  of  sound  inquiry. 

"  How  is  it  that,  if  experiments  be  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence which  some  have  reposed  in  them,  the  most  able 
physiologists  are  continually  at  variance  as  to  the  facts 
elicited  from  them,  —  one  thing  being  observed  by  one 
experimenter,  and  something  quite  different,  even  diametri- 
cally opposite,  by  another  ?  Inferences  drawn  from  an 
experiment  on  an  animal  are  not  always  applicable  to  man  ; 
neither  is  an  experiment  on  one  class  of  beings  applicable 
Majendie.      to  the  othcr  classes." 
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THE    ANATOMICAL    SYMPTOMS    OF    THE    DISEASES  OF  THE 
HEART   IN  GENERAL. 

Gene7'al  observations  on  ike  anatomical  symptoms ;  they  are  to  he  discrimi- 
nated by  the  senses  of  touch  and  of  hearing  ;  importance  of  the  anatomical 
symptoms;  enumeration  of  the  anatomical  symptoms ;  iAe  impulse  ;  it  is 
the  measure  of  the  force  of  the  heart ;  its  variations  both  in  health  and  in 
disease  ;  its  importance  in  semiology  ;  the  sounds  of  the  heart ;  the  sounds 
caused  by  the  blood's  currents ;  illustrated  in  external  and  varicose  aneu- 
risms, and  in  the  diseases  of  the  heart's  valves;  causes  of  the  currents  bein 
clianged;  only  two  of  the  sounds  audible;  how  these  are  produced;  changes 
to  which  they  are  liable;  little  attention,  paid  to  this  subject  by  the  older  pa- 
thologists; the  sense  of  hearing  requires  culture;  its  acuteness  varies  in  dif- 
ferent persons ;  how  the  sounds  are  changed  by  particular  diseases ;  the 
names  by  which  the  different  sounds  are  designated;  mode  of  examining  the 
sounds  by  the  naked  ear  and  the  stethoscope ;  symptoms  afforded  by 
percussion  ;  by  the  sensibility  to  the  touch ;  by  peculiarities  in  the  form 
of  the  chest;  by  different  positions  of  the  body. 

The  class  of  symptoms  which  I  have  hitherto  endeavoured 
to  investigate  entirely  arise  from,  or  are  the  effects  of,  that 
influence  which  disturbances  of  the  circulation  create  on 
those  organs  with  which  the  functions  of  the  heart  are  most 
intimately  associated  j  and  we  now  come  to  the  consideration 
of  those  which  have  been  denominated  the  local  or  ana- 
tomical symptoms,— that  class  which  is  recognisable  by  the  See  p.  143. 
senses  of  an  observer ;  the  physiological  symptoms  being 
perceptible  only  to  the  patient  himself. 

In  the  diseases  of  the  internal  viscera,  as  those  of  the 
liver,  the  anatomical  symptoms  are  pointed  out  by  observing, 
through  the  integuments,  such  alterations  in  the  form  of  that 
viscus  as  can  be  perceived  by  the  senses  of  touch  andof  sightj 
and,  likewise,  by  testing  different  degrees  of  its  sensibihty. 
And,  also,  in  affections  of  the  brain,  besides  the  physiological 
symptoms,  there  are  morbid  sensations  in  the  head  felt  by 
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the  patient,  such  as  headache,  giddiness,  and  tenderness  to 
the  touch. 

But,  in  the  disorders  of  the  heart,  in  addition  to 
visible  changes  in  the  form  of  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  in 
the  sensibihty  of  the  parts  to  the  touch,  and  in  the  nature 
of  its  contents,  whether  they  are  sohd,  fluid,  or  aeriform, 
there  are  local  symptoms  to  be  observed,  one  order  of  which 
is  derived  from  changes  in  the  blow  given  to  the  walls  of  the 
chest  by  the  heart  itself  j  and  another  from  changes  in  those 
sounds  caused  by  alterations  in  the  currents  of  the  blood  as 
they  pass  through  its  different  cavities. 

As  every  alteration  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
heart  is  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  change  in  its 
impulse,  sounds,  r hi/ 1 km,  form,  and  in  its  sensibility  to  the  touch; 
and,  as  all  these  changes  constitute  an  essential  class  of  symp- 
toms in  the  heart's  disorders,  each  merits  a  separate  con- 
sideration. 

Symptoms  derived  from  Changes  in  the  Impulse  of  the  Heart. 

Viewing  the  heart  simply  as  a  physical  apparatus,  it  must 
not  be  compared,  as  it  often  has  been,  to  a  common  syringe, 
intended  merely  for  the  purpose  of  propelling  the  blood  into 
the  arterial  system.  It  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  engine 
composed  of  separate  compartments,  each  of  which  is 
endowed  with  contractile  powers  for  evacuating  their  fluid 
contents,  the  right  heart  propeUing  the  venous  blood  into 
the  lungs,  and  the  left  heart,  the  arterial  blood  throughout 
the  system,  so  that  the  changes  produced  in  the  form  of  the 
heart  by  its  alternate  contractions' and  dilatations  cause  con- 
sce  p.  9.  siderable  movements  in  its  soft  parietes,  and  which  move- 
ments are  communicated  to  the  contiguous  solid  walls  of  the 
chest. 

The  impulse  By  placing  the  hand  upon  the  prajcordial  region  we  are 
of  the  heart's  able  to  feel  the  movements  of  the  heart;  and,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  the  shock  or  impulse  which  is  caused  by  its 
tilting  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  increase  and  dimi- 
nution of  the  force  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart. 

The  differences  in  the  impulse  of  the  heart  are  vei-y  consi- 
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derable  in  its  healthy  condition,  these  differences  arising 
either  from  pecuharities  in  the  natural  form,  or  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  of  the  chest — from  differences  in  the  bulk 
of  the  heart,  and  also  from  differences  in  the  natural  vigour 
of  the  constitution ;  and  hence,  in  common  language,  we 
talk  of  a  heart  "bounding  with  joy,"  and  of  a  heart  "sub- 
dued by  sorrow." 

"  The  force  of  the  heart,"  observes  Senac,  "  is  constantly 
varying.  The  vicissitudes  of  age,  the  impressions  of  sur- 
rounding bodies,  food,  or  abstinence,  all  influence  its  move- 
ments ;"  and  the  frequency  of  the  beatings  of  the  heart  is 
usually  increased  with  the  impulse. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
the  variations  in  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  caused  by  diseases, 
we  must  first  become  acquainted  with  its  variations  in  healthy 
persons. 

We  shall  be  in  a  particular  manner  struck  with  a  great 
increase  in  the  impulse  when  the  heart  becomes  gorged  with 
blood,  as  takes  place  after  any  violent  exercise,  and  with  a 
diminution  in  the  impulse,  or  even  with  its  becoming  imper- 
ceptible, in  those  who  are  suffering  from  debility  or  temporary 
exhaustion,  as  we  see  exemplified  in  syncope. 

Having  by  the  exercise  of  the  sense  of  touch  become 
famihar  with  all  those  temporary  alterations  to  which  the 
impulse  of  the  heart  is  constantly  liable,  we  are  then  pre- 
pared to  examine  its  changes  in  disease. 

The  impulse  varies  in  every  possible  degree  in  the  different  changes  in 
morbid  conditions  of  the  heart.    Sometimes  it  gives  a  shock  ^^^'"^P""^^"' 
to  the  chest  so  severe  as  to  cause  it  not  only  to  be  felt 
by  the  patient  himself,  but  even  to  be  visible  to  those 
present.    An  increased  impulse  of  the  heart  indicates  two  its  increase; 
very  different  conditions  of  the  circulation  in  the  arterial  and 
capillary  systems. 

If  there  be  an  increased  impulse  without  any  organic 
change  in  the  heart,  the  whole  vascular  system  participates, 
as  may  be  observed  in  all  febrile  diseases. 

But  if  there  be  an  increased  impulse  from  an  impedimen 
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its  diminu- 
tion. 


Palpitation, 


CuUen. 

The  impulse 
differs  during 
expiration 
and  inspira- 
tion, 


to  the  exit  of  the  blood  from  the  heart,  causing  the  heart  to 
act  more  vigorously  to  overcome  the  obstacle,  then,  in 
place  of  an  increased  vascular  action,  the  vigour  of  the  cir- 
culation in  the  arterial  and  capillary  system  is  diminished  j 
and  in  such  cases  the  cardiac  and  arterial  pulses  do  not 
correspond, 

"  My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  fever'd  pulse." — Shakbpeak. 

In  some  aflfections  of  the  heart  the  impulse  becomes 
extremely  feeble,  and  sometimes  quite  imperceptible ;  and 
such  languor  of  the  circulation  may  arise  either  from  general 
debility,  or  it  may  be  caused  by  some  obstruction  to  the 
circulatibn,  producing  an  accumulation  of  blood  within  the 
heart's  cavities  which  they  have  not  the  power  to  expel. 

When  the  intensity  of  the  impulse  is  so  much  increased 
that  the  beatings  of  the  heart  are  perceived  by  the  patient,  it 
has  then  been  considered  a  distinct  disease,  and  called 
palpitation.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  term  desig- 
nates only  a  symptom,  for  palpitation  accompanies  many  of 
the  diseases  of  the  heart. 

"  The  motion  thus  named  is  a  contraction  or  dilatation 
of  the  heart  that  is  performed  with  more  rapidity,  and  gene- 
rally also  with  more  force,  than  usual ;  and  when,  at  the 
same  time,  the  heart  strikes  with  more  than  usual  violence 
against  the  inside  of  the  ribs,  producing  often  a  considerable 
sound." 

When  examining  the  heart's  impulse  it  will  be  of  conse- 
quence to  notice  its  differences  during  expiration  and  inspi- 
ration j  for  it  is  clear  that  during  inspiration,  when  the  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs  are  fully  distended,  the  beatings  of  the 
heart  will  be  less  forcible  than  during  expiration,  when  the 
lungs  are  comparatively  in  a  state  of  collapse  j  and,  conse- 
quently, the  blow  given  by  the  heart  to  the  parietes  of  the 
chest  will  then  be  much  stronger.  For  the  same  reason  the 
second  stroke  of  the  heart  is  louder  than  the  first  j  the 
third  is  weaker  than  the  first ;  and  the  fourth  still  weaker 
than  the  third— a  fact  which  can  easily  be  ascertained  by 
personal  examination. 
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So.  likewise,  must  the  impulse  of  the  heart  be  modified  and  in  the 

•*  '  ^  -  difierent  atti- 

in  the  various  attitudes  of  the  body.  tudesofthe 

When  a  person  has  been  for  some  time  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  and  the  breathing  is  calm  and  undisturbed,  the 
heart's  pulse  will  be  observed  to  beat  precisely  four  times 
during  each  act  of  aspiration,  two  of  the  pulsations  taking 
place  during  inspiration,  and  the  other  two  during  expiration; 
and  there  is  a  difference  distinctly  perceptible  in  each  of  the 
four  pulses  of  the  heart.  The  two  beats  which  take  place 
during  inspiration  are  stronger  than  those  during  expi- 
ration. 

Symptoms  derived  from  Changes  in  the  Sounds  of  the  Heart. 

Essential  as  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  impulse 
may  be  when  investigating  the  varied  morbid  conditions  of 
the  heart,  of  equal  importance  is  a  knowledge  of  the  changes 
in  its  sounds. 

Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  two  sounds  so  distinctly  The  sounds 
perceptible  to  a  common  ear,  placed  upon  the  prsecordial  the  currents^ 
region,  are  caused  by  the  currents  of  the  blood  flowing  '''"O'^- 
through  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  every  change  in  the  form 
of  these  cavities,  either  from  an  alteration  in  the  structure  of 
their  walls  or  in  the  valves  of  their  communicating  orifices, 
must  alter  the  currents  of  the  blood,  and  produce  corre- 
sponding changes  in  the  sounds. 

External  aneurisms  afford  most  favourable  opportunities  The  true 

/.•I.  ,  ii-i,  .  aneurisms 

ot  observing  sounds  produced  by  alterations  in  the  currents  illustrate 
of  the  blood  5  the  whizzing  noise  so  characteristic  of  the 
aneurismal  sweUing  being  caused  by  the  stream  of  blood 
passing  out  of  the  natural  channel  of  the  artery  through 
the  mouth  of  the  aneurismal  sac,  and  repassing  from  the 
aneurismal  sac  into  the  artery. 

Still  more  characteristic  is  the  sound  produced  in  the  also  the  vari- 
varicose  aneurism  by  the  current  of  blood  which  passes  riZr""" 
through  the  artificial  orifice  that  has  been  made  in  the 
artery,  and  also  by  that  current  which  passes  through  the 
corresponding  opening  into  the  vein.    The  sound  which  is 
produced  by  these  two  currents  was  described  by  William 
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Hunter,  "  as3  if  there  was  a  blast  of  air  passing  through  a 
small  hole,  like  what  is  produced  in  the  mouth  by  con- 
tinuing the  sounds  of  the  letter  R  in  a  whisper." 

A  favourable  opportunity  of  observing  the  effects  of 
changes  in  the  currents  of  the  blood  in  altering  the  sounds 
of  the  heart  is  offered  in  those  cases  wherein  the  valvular 
apparatus  is  diseased  j  and  such  serious  effects  are  sometimes 
produced  in  the  blood's  currents  as  to  cause  not  only 
changes  in  the  natural  sounds,  but  even  to  cause  entirely 
new  sounds. 

But  changes  in  the  velocity  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
blood's  currents,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  must  be  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  the  healthy  condition  of  the  body. 
The  fact  that  the  velocity  in  the  efflux  of  the  systemic  blood, 
aud  in  the  influx  of  the  pulmonic  blood,  is  always  changing, 
and  also  the  circumstance  of  the  great  inequality  in  the 
surface  of  the  heart's  different  cavaties,  which  execute  the 
important  offices  not  only  of  giving  special  directions  to 
the  currents,  but  also  of  mixing  the  bloods,  must  each  con- 
tribute to  render  the  changes  in  the  blood's  currents  almost 
endless ;  and,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  such 
modifications  will  cause  corresponding  changes  in  the 
sounds,  yet  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  these  changes  can 
each  be  recognisable  by  our  sense  of  hearing. 

When,  however,  changes  in  the  currents  of  the  blood  do 
take  place  to  a  certain  degree,  the  corresponding  sounds 
may  be  sufficiently  intense  to  become  audible  to  a  com- 
petent observer. 

Subject  to  constant  alterations  as  the  currents  of  the 
blood  must,  indisputably,  be  in  the  different  cavities  of 
the  heart,  in  a  healthy  condition  of  the  circulating  organs, 
what  an  endless  variety  will  they  not  present  when, 
from  disease,  interruptions  more  or  less  considerable 
are  caused  either  to  the  influx  or  to  the  efflux  of  the 
blood,  or  from  the  different  cavities  of  the  heart  into  one 
another  !  Indeed  the  sounds  in  the  heart  must,  doubtless, 
though  the  ear  be  not  able  to  discriminate  them,  undergo 
changes  as  numerous,  at  least,  as  the  beats  of  the  arterial 
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pulse — the  pulse  being  nothing  more  than  an  indication 
of  alterations  which  take  place  in  the  current  of  the  systemic 
blood  as  it  leaves  the  heart. 

To  elucidate  still  further  these  observations  it  will  be  well  Causes  of 

changes  in 

to  state  more  in  detail  those  changes  in  the  central  organ  of  the  bioud's 
the  circulation   which  must  modify  the  currents  of  the 
blood  sufficiently  to  produce  a  sensible  alteration  in  the 
sounds  of  the  heart. 

The  increased  rapidity  of  the  circulation  which  arises  from 

_,  <•   1      <•  n  •        •     i-  exertions. 

a  severe  muscular  exertion,  the  effects  or  the  tull  inspirations 
which  accompany  surprise,  fear,  and  other  mental  emotions, 
and  the  influence  of  the  digestive  process  upon  the  action  of 
the  heart,  must,  it  connot  be  denied,  all  produce  changes,  or, 
at  least,  temporarily  modify  the  currents  of  the  blood — 
changes,  indeed,  which  are  all  recognised  by  corresponding 
changes  in  the  arterial  pulse.  No  less  remarkable  must  be  Inflammatory 
the  effects  of  an  irritable  state  of  the  interior  surface  of  the 
heart,  or  of  the  endocardium,  in  changing  the  currents  of  the 
blood.  Like  an  irritable  urinary  bladder,  which  is  excited  to 
contract  by  every  spoonful  of  urine  collected  in  it,  so  the 
parietes  of  the  heart's  cavities  will,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, contract  so  frequently  that  the  currents  of  the  blood 
must  be  greatly  altered. 

A  similar  effect  will  be  produced  by  an  inflamed  state  of 
any  of  the  other  structures  of  the  heart,  all  these  being  more 
or  less  exposed  either  directly  to  the  stimulus  of  the  vital 
fluid,  or  to  the  influence  of  the  movements  of  the  heart 
itself. 

And,  likewise,  essential  differences  in  the  currents  will  from  a  .li.ni- 
arise  when  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  blood!'"' 
general  mass  of  blood,  such  as,  after  a  profuse  hemorrhage, 
when,  the  heart  being  compelled  to  act  with  unusual  vigour, 
the  blood  is  not  ejected  so  quickly  as  the  system  then 
requires. 

Considerable  as  the  changes  must  be  in  the  blood's  cur-  f^om  .true- 
rents  within  the  heart  from  these  different  causes,  still  more 
remarkable  are  those  changes  which  take  place  when  there 
is  any  structural  or  permanent  alteration  in  the  form  of 
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the  heart's  cavities,  more  especially  in  their  valvular  appa- 
ratus. 

Reviewing  the  structure  of  the  right  heart,  we  readily 
perceive  how  much  the  currents  of  the  pulmonic  blood  must 
be  altered  by  any  structural  changes  which  wiU  have  the 
effect  of  altering  the  direction  or  velocity  in  the  stream 
of  blood  in  either  of  the  cavae,  veins ;  or  by  any  changes 
in  the  form  of  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  or  pulmonic 
valves. 

So,  also,  the  changes  in  the  currents  of  the  blood,  and 
consequently  in  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  must  be  equally 
numerous  when  either  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  of  the 
systemic  heart,  or  the  aortic  valves,  become  altered  in 
structure. 

Thus  it  will  appear,  from  all  I  have  now  stated,  that  the 
sounds  of  the  heart  must  necessarily  undergo  an  almost 
infinite  series  of  changes— changes  varying  in  degree  from 
such  as  are  caused  by  the  smallest  possible  variations  in  the 
currents  of  the  blood,  to  those  of  so  great  an  intensity 
produced  by  morbid  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  heart  as 
will  completely  alter  the  usual  course  of  the  vital  stream,  and 
not  only  alter  the  intensity  and  character  of  the  natural 
sounds,  but  will  even  produce  entirely  new  sounds. 

Those  minute  changes  in  the  sounds,  and  those  which 
are  merely  transitory,  cannot,  as  I  have  already  said,  be 
recognised,  even  by  the  most  acute  ear,  more  than  the 
slighter  variations  in  the  sounds  of  sonorous  bodies,  or  the 
minute  differences  in  the  shades  of  colours  by  an  untutored 
eye  And,  therefore,  it  is  only  when  the  natural  sounds  of 
the  heart  are  considerably  altered  that  their  changes  can  be 
at  all  recognised. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  there  are  only  two  sounds 
of  that  infinite  series  produced  by  the  various  alterations  in 
the  currents  of  the  blood  within  the  heart  which  are  suf- 
ficiently loud  to  be  recognised  by  a  common  ear,— one  of 
these  being,  probably,  caused  by  the  vital  streams  which  are 
forced  into  the  systemic  and  pulmonic  arteries  by  the 
powerful  ventricular  contractions,  and  the  other  by  tbe 
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stream  of  blood  which  is  propelled  by  the  auricular  con- 
tractions through  the  auriculo -ventricular  apertures. 

These  being  the  two  great  and  principal  currents  of  the 
blood,  we  may  legitimately  conclude  that  the  sounds  caused 
by  them  must  be  the  most  audible,  and  that  all  the  varieties 
in  the  sounds  which  may  be  noted  both  in  health  and  in 
disease  will  probably  be  the  effect  of  alterations  in  these  two 
currents. 

Hence  we  shall  find,  when  investigating  the  particular 
diseases  of  the  heart,  that  the  sounds  will  sometimes  be 
altered  in  their  seat,  increased  or  diminished  in  their  in- 
tensity, the  space  over  which  they  are  heard  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished,  they  may  be  changed  in  duration, 
their  tone  may  be  modified,  the  intervals  between  them  or 
the  rhythm  may  be  altered,  or  entirely  new  sounds  may  be 
produced. 

Pathologists  have  long  been  aware  that  changes  in  the  The  sounds 
structure  of  the  parietes  of  the  heart  are  accompanied  with  thf  older 
particular  sounds,  as  well  as  by  remarkable  changes  in  the 
heart's  impulse  3  but  no  pains  were  taken  to  discriminate 
the  sounds  from  one  another,  far  less  to  refer  each  to  the 
diseases  of  particular  portions  of  the  heart's  structure,  until 
Laennec  applied  his  ingenious  and  inquiring  mind  to  this 
subject. 

It  is,  however,  a  curious  circumstance  that  pathologists 
should  have  been  satisfied  with  merely  observing  the  changes 
in  the  arterial  pulse,  and  seldom  or  never  examining  the  cor- 
responding changes  in  the  cardiac  pulse  with  the  sounds  of 
the  heart,  though,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  they  could  not  Page203. 
have  examined  the  arterial  pulse  for  any  other  purpose  than 
to  receive  information  regarding  the  condition  of  the  heart 
itself. 

To  acquire  facility  in  discriminating  the  morbid  sounds  of  The  ear  te, 
the  heart  it  behoves  us,  as  has  been  remarked  when  speaking  ?u"uo°„. 
of  the  arterial  pulse  and  of  the  heart's  impulse,  first  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  natural  sounds  by  carefully  examining 
them  in  numerous  healthy  persons,  by  which  we  may  become 
enabled  to  perceive  those  changes  in  the  sounds  which  are 
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caused  by  disease.    In  fact,  the  different  morbid  as  well  as 
natural  sounds  must  all  be  heard  before  they  can  be  under- 
stood.   The  ear  requires  the  same  tuition  to  enable  it  to 
distinguish  the  morbid  sounds  of  the  heart  as  the  eye  to  be 
able  to  discriminate  the  different  shades  of  the  colours  in 
diseased  structures. 
DifTcrences        It  is  Well,  howevcr,  to  be  aware  that  the  more  minute 
nesa'of^hear-  chaugcs  in  the  heart's  sounds  cannot  be  perceived  by  all 
observers  alike;  for  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  hearing 
varies  exceedingly  in  different  people,  and  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  a  sound  which  is  distinctly  audible  to  one  person 
cannot  be  perceived  by  another.    I  am,  therefore,  convinced 
that  there  are  many  who  do  not  possess  the  sense  of  hearing 
sufficiently  acute  to  enable  them,  even  after  an  attentive 
culture,  to  distinguish  those  nicer  shades  of  difference  in  the 
sounds  of  a  diseased  heart  which  others  may  be  able  to  dis- 
criminate; and  from  this  may  have  arisen  the  numerous 
errors  in  diagnosis  which  are  made  by  those  who  have 
Extraaordi-    trustcd  to  their  sense  of  hearing.    It  is  told  of  a  celebrated 
nesaYn  hear-  musiciau  that  the  nicety  of  his  ear  was  such  that  he  could 
distinguish  the  hundredth  part  of  a  note  in  music — an  acute- 
ness which  to  some  may  appear  incredible.    At  the  same 
time  it  is  well  known  that  prisoners  who  have  been  long  in 
solitary  confinement  acquire  an  extraordinary  acuteness  of 
hearing  from  the  silence  of  their  dungeon,  and  perhaps  also 
from  the  ear  not  being  excited,  even  by  their  own  voice. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  sensibility  of  the  auditory  organ,  that 
when  a  person  is  in  a  situation  of  perfect  and  undisturbed 
tranquillity,  as  upon  the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain,  and  beyond 
the  habitation  of  every  animal,  an  accidental  noise  gives 
much  uneasiness. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  other  organs  of  sense  ; 
and  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  there  are  individuals  who 
possess  the  power  of  discriminating  colours,  tastes,  odours, 
and  tangible  bodies  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  nicety  j 
though  all  such  instances  of  perfection  of  our  senses  ought 
rather  to  be  considered  exceptions  than  as  a  general  attri- 
bute of  man. 
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The  variations  in  the  heart's  sounds  being  once  established  TTowchan^ed 

°  by  diseases. 

as  signs  in  its  diseases  and  a  means  to  discriminate  the 
alterations  which  they  undergo,  some  pathologists  were 
naturally  led  to  inquire  what  the  changes  of  structure 
were  by  which  each  of  the  morbid  sounds  was  produced. 
By  comparing  them  with  the  corresponding  alterations  in 
the  heart's  structure,  found  after  death,  they  have  thus  been 
able  to  refer  particular  sounds  to  diseases  of  particular  parts 
of  that  organ,  and  to  establish  the  varied  sounds  as  an  im- 
portant branch  of  semiology. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  information  to  be  derived  from 
an  acquaintance  with  the  diseased  sounds  of  the  heart, 
let  it  be  supposed  that  a  peculiar  sound  has  been  recognised, 
and  which  is  known  to  be  the  effect  of  that  alteration  in 
the  current  of  the  blood  caused  by  an  aneurismal  sac;  then, 
whenever  we  meet  with  a  patient  in  whom  this  sound  exists, 
along  with  other  symptoms  which  usually  accompany  that 
disease,  we  can  pronounce  with  confidence  the  presence  of  an 
aneurism.  The  advantages  in  diagnosis  which  are  derived 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  sounds  which  accompany  alterations 
in  the  different  structures  of  the  heart  is  also  well  exemplified 
in  diseases  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  orifices,  changes  in 
their  valves  producing  peculiar  sounds  or  murmurs  which  are 
quite  different  from  those  sounds  belonging  to  an  aneurismal 
tumour.  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  perceive  how  a  very  different 
sound  should  be  produced  by  the  obstructed  circulation  from 
thickened  and  unyielding  valves  to  that  change  in  the  cur- 
rent of  the  blood  which  is  caused  by  the  calibre  of  an  artery 
being  enlarged  at  a  particular  part. 

There  are,  however,  some  sounds  to  which  pathologists 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  affix  accurately  the  corresponding 
changes  of  structure  ;  neither  could  it  be  reasonably  antici- 
pated, in  many  of  those  cases  of  disease  where  there  are 
several  portions  and  several  different  structures  of  the  heart 
simultaneously  affected,  that  in  such  complications  much  ac- 
curate mforraation  could  be  possibly  derived  from  observing 
the  varied  sounds. 

To  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Laennec  we  are  indebted  N.^mos..ivo„ 

C2  to  (he sounds 
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for  having  pointed  out  the  more  important  diseased  sounds 
of  the  heart,  affixing  names  to  each  of  them  ;  and  these 
he  chose  from  their  resemblance  to  sounds  with  which  every 
one  is  famihar — such  as  the  noise  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  the 
action  of  a  saw  or  of  a  file,  or  the  purring  of  a  cat.  In 
adopting  this  method  he  followed  the  example  of  mineralo- 
gists, who  have  made  a  similar  nomenclature  with  regard  to 
colours,  tastes,  smells,  and  objects  of  touch,  by  comparing 
each  with  that  quality  belonging  to  some  well-known  animal 
or  vegetable  substance.  And  there  is  a  figurative  language 
used  by  painters  and  musicians,  which  is  the  only  mode  by 
which  they  can  express  the  different  shades  and  combinations 
of  colours,  and  the  various  modulations  and  combinations  of 
sounds. 

It  would,  however,  be  in  vain  attempting  to  describe  and 
distinguish  by  appropriate  names  all  those  nice  variations 
in  the  sounds  of  the  heart  which  accompany  its  numerous 
forms  of  disease.  Such  an  attempt  would  be  just  as  futile 
as  it  would  be  for  a  painter  to  give  an  intelhgible  description 
of  the  almost  infinite  variety  in  the  shades  of  the  diflFerent 
colours  in  a  picture.  Indeed,  what  I  have  said  of  the  dif- 
ficulty in  discriminating  the  varieties  of  the  arterial  pulse  is 
strictly  apphcable  to  the  sounds  of  the  heart. 

As  the  modifications  in  the  sounds  afford  an  important 
class  of  symptoms  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  it  will  be  ex- 
pedient to  review  them  first  in  a  general  manner,  and 
afterwards,  when  treating  of  particular  diseases,  to  describe 
those  sounds  which  pathologists  have  been  able  to  discrimi- 
nate as  appertaining  to  each  disease;  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  are  many  of  these  which  we  aie 
not  yet  able  to  explain,  and  which  we  cannot  refer  to  any 

particular  malady.  . 

Of  the  different  sounds  one  class  consists  of  changes  m 
the  two  natural  and  audible  sounds,  such  as  alterations  m 
h  ir  seat,  extent,  intensity,  rhythm,  and  tone  ;  and  there  are 
likewise,  morbid  sounds  or  murmurs,  as  those  of  blowing  and 
of  friction,  ^vhich  accompany  changes  both  in  the  functions 
and  in  the  structures  of  the  heart. 
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With  regard  to  the  seat   of  the  sounds,  it  sometimes  cha^f/^i|^ 
happens  that  the  position  of  the   heart  is  altered  from 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  adjacent  viscera,  or  that  its  bulk 
is  altered ;  by  either  of  which  there  is  an  alteration  in  the 
seat  of  the  sounds. 

In  extent  the  heart's  sounds  may  be  very  circumscribed,  ^^^^i^s^^^^nt; 
being  limited  to  the  precordial  region,  or  they  may  be  recog- 
nised over  more  or  less  of  the  thorax.  When  the  walls  of 
the  heart  have  become  thinner  and  softer  than  natural,  and 
when  the  muscular  portion  of  the  heart  has  lost  its  power, 
the  sounds  are  extremely  feeble,  and  sometimes  become 
almost  inaudible. 

And  when  the  heart's  vigour  is  increased,  as  from  a 
violent  muscular  exertion  or  moral  excitement,  there  is  then 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  extent  to  which  the  sounds 
are  "heard ;  and,  likewise,  when,  from  any  mechanical  impedi- 
ment to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  the  sounds  being  proportionably  increased,  they 
are,  consequently,  recognised  over  a  larger  extent  of  the 
thorax. 

The  diminution  and  the  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  in  their  in- 
sounds,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  heard,  correspond 
exactly,  so  that,  whilst  in  some  states  of  the  heart  the  sounds 
are  so  feeble  as  not  to  be  audible,  in  other  examples  of 
disease  the  heart  contracts  with  such  force  that  they  can 
be  heard  over  the  whole  chest,  and  are  so  intense  as  even  to 
be  perceptible  to  an  observer.  The  sounds,  too,  become 
louder  when  the  cavities  of  the  heart  are  preternaturally 
dilated  J  the  fluid  blood  being  a  much  better  conductor  of 
sound  than  the  solid  walls  of  the  ventricles. 

In  frequency  the  beating  of  the  heart  is  subject  to  all  in  their  frc 
those  variations  indicated  by  the  arterial  pulse,  and  the 
cardiac  pulsations  are,  in  some  instances,  so  rapid  that 
they  cannot  be  counted,  no  more  than  those  of  the  arterial 
pulse. 

Such  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  cardiac  pulse  is 
usually  the  effect  of  causes  similar  to  those  which  increase 
the  pulse  of  the  arteries,  and,  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 
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such  changes  in  the  frequency  of  the  arterial  pulse  are 
observed  in  febrile  diseases,  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
serous  surfaces  of  the  heart,  and  in  those  ailments  wherein 
some  organic  change  has  taken  place  in  the  heart's  cavities, 
and  by  which  there  is  some  mechanical  impediment  to  the 
transit  of  the  blood. 

A  decrease  in  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  pulse  is  equally 
well  marked  by  the  arterial  pulse  as  its  increase ;  and  I 
have  already  mentioned  some  remarkable  examples  of  its 
slowness. 

in  tiieir  re-  In  their  regularity  the  sounds  are  often  changed,  and  these 
changes  accord  with  those  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
intermittent  pulse 3  for  in  the  same  manner  as  the  beats  of  the 
heart,  by  varying  in  their  force,  are  not  always  sufficiently 
strong  to  cause  a  corresponding  pulsation  in  the  radial 
artery,  so  we  find  that  the  sounds  are  not  always  per- 
ceptible. 

Hence,  from  the  same  causes,  we  have  irregularities  in 
both  the  cardiac  and  radial  pulse,  and  also  changes  in  the 
order  and  in  the  duration  of  the  sounds  ;  all  which  are 
generally  produced  by  structural  changes  in  the  apparatus 
of  the  central  organ, 
in  their  num-  In  number  the  sounds  of  the  heart  also  vary.  In  some 
diseases  only  one  of  the  sounds  has  been  recognised  5  and 
this  may  arise  either  from  the  first  being  so  much  prolonged, 
or  so  changed,  as  to  obscure  the  second  sound ;  or  from 
the  second  sound  being  so  feeble  as  not  to  be  recognisable. 

In  some  diseases,  as  in  those  where  there  is  a  contraction 
of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices,  new  sounds  are  super- 
added, so  that  in  some  instances  three  or  four  distinct 
sounds  have  been  discriminated  at  each  beat  of  the  heart. 

We  naturally  expect  to  find  that,  as  the  varieties  of  the 
sounds  are  caused  by  changes  in  the  currents  of  the  blood, 
their  tone  will  also  be  variously  modified,  just  as  the  tone 
of  the  sounds  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  altered  by 
changes  in  the  velocity  of  the  currents  of  the  air  which 
passes  through  the  bronchi,  trachea,  and  larynx. 

In  diseases  of  the  heart  the  sounds  are  sometimes  sharper, 


(Bouillaud.) 
in  their  tone 
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or  sometimes  duller,  than  natural  j  and  in  estimating  these 
differences  it  is  necessary  to  be  aware  whether  the  sound  be 
conveyed  to  the  organ  of  hearing  by  a  wooden  or  a  metallic 
instrument,  or  by  the  naked  ear,  as  the  tone  is  different  in 
each  ;  for,  if  the  sound  be  conducted  by  an  instrument  which 
doubles  the  velocity  of  the  sound,  the  tojie  will  then  be  one 
octave  higher. 

There  is  no  more  important  point  of  consideration  than 
the  accordance  in  the  cardiac  and  arterial  pulses,  in  the 
impulse,  and  in  the  sounds  of  the  heart. 

In  one  class  of  cases,  as  in  inflammatory  diseases,  we  find 
that  there  is  a  correspondence  or  unity  in  all  these  four 
symptoms,  the  vigour  and  frequency  of  both  the  cardiac  and 
arterial  pulse  being  increased,  as  well  as  the  intensity  of  the 
impulse  and  of  the  sounds. 

In  another  class  of  cases  the  changes  in  these  signs  by 
no  means  correspond,  as  where  there  is  a  mechanical 
obstruction  to  the  circulation  within  the  heart,  the  impulse 
may  then  be  increased,  and  the  vigour  of  the  arterial  pulse 
diminished  ;  and  when  there  are  obstructions  through  the 
aortic  valves  the  impulse  may  be  feeble  and  the  sounds 
louder. 

There  are,  likewise,  sounds  of  the  heart  which,  as  I  have  sounds  per- 
already  observed,  are  heard  by  the  patients  themselves.    In,  the  patot. 
a  case  of  diseased  mitral  valves  the  man  was  annoyed  at 
night,  when  in  bed,  with  a  sound  which,  being  a  husband- 
man, he  supposed  to  be  a  dog  barking  at  a  neighbouring 

farmhouse.  See  page  179. 

The  bellows  sound,  or  that  of  blowing,  is  one  of  the  most  Sounds  of 
frequent,  and  under  which  term  a  variety  of  modifications  of 
the  sounds  have  been  comprehended,  such  as  sawing,  filing, 
grating,  whizzing,  and  whistling.  These  various  sounds 
arise  from  the  infinite  variety  of  the  blood's  currents  in  its 
passage  through  the  heart's  cavities,  in  consequence  of 
disease  of  the  valves  or  of  different  portions  of  the  interior 
membrane  of  the  heart. 

We  must  not,  however,  conclude  that  the  sounds  of 
blowing  are  only  to  be  heard  when  there  is  an  obstruction 
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Sounds  of 
friction. 


Subject  con- 
cludeJ. 


in  the  valvular  apparatus  ;  neither  must  we  conclude  that 
such  an  obstruction  is  always  accompanied  with  such 
sounds.  These  sounds  are  often  met  with  when  there  are  no 
diseased  changes  in  the  parietes  of  the  heart;  hut,  when 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  quantity  or  in  the  quality 
of  the  blood,  as  we  may  observe  in  those  cases  where  there 
has  been  a  profuse  hemorrhage,  in  chlorosis,  in  jaundice, 
and  in  rheumatism  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  obstructions 
to  the  blood's  currents,  from  structural  changes,  have  been 
found  after  death,  when  no  sounds  had  been  detected 
during  life. 

There  are  sounds  which  are  formed  external  to  the  heart, 
and  are  caused  by  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  peri- 
cardium ;  and  to  distinguish  these  from  those  of  blowing,  or 
from  those  produced  by  changes  in  the  blood's  currents, 
they  have  been  denominated  the  sounds  of  friction. 

The  office  of  the  pericardium  being  not  only,  by  its  con- 
nection with  the  mediastinum  and  the  diaphragm,  to  sus- 
pend the  heart  and  prevent  its  displacement  during  its 
unceasing  movements,  but  also  to  facihtate  its  motions 
upon  the  adjacent  parts  by  its  smooth  and  moistened 
surfaces,  whenever  any  change  takes  place,  such  as  fre- 
quently happens  from  the  effusion  of  lymph  or  the  ossi- 
fication of  the  membrane,  the  friction  of  the  two  rugged 
surfaces  against  one  another  may  create  sounds. 

The  sounds  caused  by  pericardial  friction  vary  in  their 
character,  being  sometimes  rustling,  crackling,  or  rasping, 
or  emitting  a  sound  like  that  produced  by  new  leather. 

In  concluding  these  observations  on  the  sounds  of  the 
heart,  I  may  recapitulate  that,  as  within  the  sac  of  a  true 
aneurism  there  is  a  distinct  whizzing  noise,  produced  by  the 
blood's  stream  passing  from  the  canal  of  the  artery  into  the 
aneurisraal  sac  ;  and  as  we  have  also  seen  how  greatly  that 
sound  is  changed  in  the  varicose  aneurism  where  there  are 
two  distinct  streams  of  blood,  one  passing  into  the  aneurismal 
sac,  and  the  other  passing  into  the  vein ;  it,  therefore,  ap- 
pears to  me  legitimate  to  conclude  that  both  the  natural 
and  the  diseased  sounds  of  the  heart  may  all  be  referred 
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to  particular  changes  either  in  the  heart's  structure  or  func- 
tions, by  which  alterations  are  produced  in  the  currents  of 
the  blood. 

And,  admitting  that  one  of  the  audible  sounds  of  the 
heart  is  produced  by  the  current  of  the  blood  passing  from 
the  auricles  into  the  ventricles,  and  the  other  by  the  stream 
passing  from  the  ventricles  into  the  great  arterial  trunks, 
these  being,  probably,  the  two  largest  and  most  rapid 
streams  within  the  heart,  how  varied  must  these  sounds  be 
when  only  a  portion  of  the  apparatus,  and  how  much  more 
will  they  not  be  when  several  portions,  of  the  complicated 
forms  of  the  heart's  cavities  are  changed  by  disease  !  We 
cannot,  under  such  circumstances,  well  suppose  that  the 
multiplied  currents  of  the  blood  should  produce  sounds  each 
of  which  could  be  distinguished  by  the  human  ear.  The  theories 

■,  ^  ^       r         of  the 

As  to  the  different  theories  which  have  been  brought  for-  sounds, 
ward  in  order  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  sounds  of  the 
heart,  I  must  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  works  which 
have  been  published  upon  that  subject,  when  he  will  find,  as 
Majendie  has  observed  in  alluding  to  the  discordant  opinions, 
that  "  the  results  of  physiological  inquiries  have  not  been  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  authors  who  have  written  on 
the  subject ;  on  the  contrary,  you  are  disturbed  by  contra- 
dictions of  the  most  glaring  nature,  or  bewildered  between  a 
mass  of  theories  and  explanations  which  have  no  existence 
but  in  the  minds  of  the  inventors." 

And,  in  further  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  I  may  also 
quote  the  result  of  the  extended  and  patient  investigations  of 
Barth  and  Roger,  referring  to  their  work  for  a  lengthened 
account  of  the  different  theories  that  have  been  set  forth  on 
this  subject. 

"  So  many  works  have  been  published  on  this  subject  that  Earth  and 
science  is  really  encumbered  by  them,  and  through  the  mist  AuIcuIu- 
of  opposite  theories  and  contradictory  facts  the  observer  is  lited  by''''"' 
scarcely  regaled  by  a  single  beam  of  truth."  Newbigging 

This  appears  to  me  a  fit  opportunity  to  caution  the 
younger  branches  of  the  medical  profession  against  the 
system  of  endeavouring  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
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human  economy  by  making  experiments  on  living  animals, 
and  the  opinions  and  sentiments  which  I  entertain  upon  this 
subject  have  been  so  well  expressed  by  Macilwain,  in  his 
eloquent  address  to  the  Society  for  Preventing  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  that  I  am  induced  to  quote  his  own  words  : — 

"Many  medical  men  already  view  vivisection,  as  a  mode  of 
physiological  inquiry,  with  distrust ;  many  are  already  con- 
vinced that  it  is  useless  and  fallacious  ;  I  would  fain  believe 
that  all  view  it  as  a  plague-spot  on  a  beautiful  science  which, 
in  its  most  amiable  and  useful  applications  to  their  brother 
men,  may  be  regarded  as  especially  their  own."  And  again 
he  adds  : — "  The  progress  of  science  holds  out  little  promise 
from  any  elaborate  '  torturing  of  nature,'  much  less  by  that 
of  sentient  beings,  since  the  most  profound  discoveries 
hitherto  achieved  have  not  resulted  from  the  invention  of 
artificial  or  even  new  facts,  but  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
true  relations  of  those  which  have  always  been  matters  of 
daily  and  familiar  occurrence." (a) 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Stelhoscope. 

The  sounds       The  sounds  of  the  heart  may  be  discriminated  either  by 
ceived''by  the  placing  the  cxtemal  ear  on  the  solid  walls  of  the  chest,  or  by 
the  intervention  of  the  stethoscope,  an  instrument  invented 
by  Laennec,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  sounds  of  the 
heart  to  the  ears. 

or  by  the  But,  however  well  adapted  the  stethoscope  may  be  to 

some  for  distinguishing  the  sounds,  other  observers  prefer 
the  ear,  placed  directly  upon  the  chest.  The  contact  of  the 
extremity  of  the  stethoscope  is  irksome  to  the  ears  of  some 
people,  and  confuses  the  organ. 

Besides,  the  formality  of  making  use  of  such  an  instru- 
ment often  creates  alarm  to  the  patient— a  circumstance 
which  ought  on  all  occasions  to  be  avoided,  especially  in 
those  who  are  suspected  to  have  a  disease  of  the  heart.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  stethoscope  is  particularly  applicable  for 
the  examination  of  the  chests  of  women,  and  also  of  patients 


stethoscope, 


naked  ear. 


(a)  "Remarks  on  Vivisection,  &c.  &c.  &o."  By  George  Macilwain, 
Esq.  1847. 
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in  public  hospitals,  and  amongst  those  classes  where  due 
attention  is  not  always  paid  to  personal  cleanliness. 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  stethoscope,  I  may 
briefly  notice  that  an  instrument  made  of  a  large  wooden  steiUoscope; 
cylinder,  with  a  column  of  air  admitted  through  it,  as 
recommended  by  Laennec,  is  not  calculated  to  fulfil  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Acoustic  experiments 
have  shown  that  wood  is  not  a  good  conductor  of  sound, 
and  a  column  of  air  is  a  much  worse  conductor  than  wood  ; 
so  that  the  increased  intensity  of  the  sound  and  the  sup- 
posed condensation  of  the  air  produced  by  the  trumpet- 
shaped  mouth  of  Laennec's  instrument  are  fallacious.  A 
stethoscope  made  of  solid  wood  is,  therefore,  preferable  to 
the  hollow  instrument. 

But  if  it  be  desirable  to  increase  the  intensity  of  a  sound,  iiow  to  be  le- 

•'  '  meuiea. 

in  like  manner  as  it  often  is  to  increase  the  bulk  of  an  object 
by  viewing  it  through  a  lens,  that  will  be  accomplished  by 
making  the  instrument  of  a  material  which  is  known  to  be 
a  good  conductor  of  sound,  such  as  cast  iron,  steel,  copper, 
or  silver. 

Such  an  instrument  is  surely  preferable  to  the  practice 
which  has  been  recommended  of  employing  means  to  increase 
the  action  of  the  heart  itself. 

"  Those  who  are  suspected  to  have  an  affection  of  the  heart 
are  directed  to  walk  rapidly,  or  to  go  quickly  up  stairs,  by 
which  they  accelerate  the  circulation,  and  thus  exaggerate,  if 
not  develop,  phenomena  which  would  have  escaped  our 
notice,  or  would  not  have  otherwise  have  existed."  Newbi^gin^ 

The  iron  stethoscope  should  consist  of  a  solid  iron  stem, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  one  end  of  which  is  to 
be  rounded  off  and  made  slightly  conical,  so  as  to  rest  only 
upon  the  edge  of  the  external  meatus,  whilst  its  other  ex- 
tremity is  expanded  so  as  to  cover  a  surface  of  the  chest  of 
an  inch  and  a  half.  The  elastic  nature  of  the  iron  enables  it 
not  only  to  convey  a  current  of  sound,  but  to  increase  its 
mtensity— a  physical  fact  familiarly  known  by  the  practi  ce  of 
ascertaining  the  boiling  of  water  in  a  kettle  by  applying  one 
end  of  a  poker  to  the  kettle  and  the  other  to  the  external 

2  L 
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See  Appcn-     ear  5  and  also  by  the  common  experiment  of  suspending  a 
'         poker  or  iron  rod  by  a  cord,  whicli  is  placed  in  contact  with 
the  ear,  and  when  the  rod  is  struck  with  a  piece  of  metal, 
the  slightest  blow  produces  a  sound  of  almost  incredible 
intensity. 

So  much  has  been  said  both  in  favour  and  condemnatory 
of  auscultation  that  to  determine  the  real  value  of  the 
physical  means  of  exploring  the  diseases  of  the  heart  is  a 
matter  of  grave  importance. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  with  candour  this  subject  with- 
out displeasing,  more  or  less,  either  its  strenuous  advocates 
or  its  opponents  ;  and  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  find  out  the 
unsuccessful  result  of  auscultation  as  it  is  of  the  evil  effects 
of  medicines,  or  of  the  true  result  of  surgical  operations. 

The  most  impartial  mode  of  deciding  this  question  is 
to  embrace  opportunities  of  watching  the  results  of  diagnoses 
made  by  those  who  do  and  of  those  who  do  not  rely  on 
auscultation.  It  would  be  unjust  to  take  our  own  experience 
alone,  for  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  every  person  has 
not  the  same  power  of  discriminating  the  sounds  of  the 
heart  in  all  their  different  phases.  By  practice  the  sense  of 
hearing  may,  no  doubt,  be  greatly  improved  j  but  I  am 
well  persuaded  that,  as  the  eye  in  many  persons  can  by  no 
tuition  be  improved  in  its  power  of  discriminating  the  nicer 
varieties  in  form  and  in  colour,  so  it  is  with  the  ear  ;  as 
there  are  many  who  cannot  distinguish  the  slighter  differences 
in  the  intensity  of  sounds,  and  who  are  quite  incapable 
of  perceiving  the  dififerences  of  tones,  from  the  want  of  a 
musical  ear. 

From  the  numerous  observations  which  I  have  been 
enabled  to  make  on  the  opinions  and  practice  of  others, 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  known  very  many  instances  of 
serious  mistakes  to  have  arisen  from  confiding  m  a  stetho- 
scopic  examination ;  and,  having  been  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  the  profession  long  before  auscultation  was  employed, 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  whatever  advantages  may  be  derived 
from  auscultation,  when  judiciously  resorted  to,  and  when 
combined  along  with  an  inquiry  into  all  the  assemblages  of 
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the  general  symptoms,  yet  I  must  confess  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  most  of  those  who  profess  to  have  acquired  dex- 
terity in  using  it  from  neglecting  to  investigate  the  physiolo- 
gical symptoms,  more  errors  in  diagnosis  have  come  within 
my  own  knowledge  than  in  former  times  were  committed  by 
those  whose  attention  was  solely  directed  both  to  the  local 
and  to  the  general  symptoms. 

I  have  also  had  many  opportunities  of  testing  the  accuracy, 
by  the  lapse  of  time,  of  stethoscopic  investigations  ;  and  I 
am  ready  to  admit  that  I  have  become  acquainted  with  many, 
I  may  truly  say  very  many,  serious  mistakes.  Above  all,  I  have 
heard  so  perfectly  opposite  opinions  given  in  cases  of  organic 
changes  of  the  heart,  by  those  who  were  well  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  the  stethoscope,  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  its  practical  utility  is  very  limited  ;  that  the  in- 
formation derived  from  it  ought  to  be  received  with  much 
caution ;  and,  above  all,  that  such  information,  in  place  of 
superseding,  should  be  superadded  to  that  which  is  to  be 
acquired  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  physiological  symp» 
toms  and  the  history  of  the  disease. 

The  objections  to  stethoscopic  investigations,  I  ought 
to  notice,  may  all  be  removed  by  considering  the  time 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  made ;  and, 
to  avoid  any  erroneous  impressions  which  may  arise 
from  them,  it  is  judicious  in  every  case  first  carefully  to 
examine  all  the  physiological  symptoms,  and  also  to  acquire 
a  minute  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  disease. 
Whatever  auscultation  may  afterwards  reveal  may  be  duly 
appreciated  J  and,  if  we  are  previously  satisfied  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  diagnosis  and  of  the  principles  of  treatment 
that  ought  to  be  adopted,  no  stethoscopic  information  that 
can  be  afterwards  obtained,  if  it  be  not  useful  in  confirming 
that  opinion,  can  be  prejudicial  in  the  treatment  of  the  case. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said  against  auscultation, 
we  ought  not,  therefore,  to  deny  the  utility  of  the  informa- 
tion to  be  derived  from  it.  'Tis  true  that  it  may  be  of  little 
practical  advantage  to  know,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  disease. 
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whether  the  valves  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  or  the  aortic 
orifice,  or  both,  be  changed,  or  whether  the  pericardium  or 
endocardium,  or  both  these  membranes,  be  involved  in  a 
case  of  rheumatic  or  of  arthritic  inflammation  of  the  heart. 
It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  more  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  such  information  than  would  be  obtained  for 
the  treatment  of  an  inflammation  of  the  internal  ear,  from 
being  able  to  detect  whether  that  inflammation  existed  in 
the  vestibule,  in  the  semicircular  canals,  or  in  the  cochlea  ; 
but  it  is  of  vast  consequence  to  ascertain  the  changes  in  the 
sounds  and  in  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  by  which,  along  with 
the  general  symptoms,  we  can,  with  much  certainty,  discri- 
minate functional  from  organic  diseases. 

The  observations  which  I  have  now  made  on  the  stetho- 
scopic  signs  of  diseases  of  the  heart  are  amply  confirmed  by 
those  of  many  distinguished  authors,  some  of  whom  have 
given  most  decided  opinions,  and  others  incontrovertible 
evidence,  of  difficultios  wh  oh  they  have  experienced  from 
the  ambiguous  language  they  have  employed  when  treating 
See  Appen-    ou  the  subjcct  of  diagnosis. 

lir. Copland's  In  the  "Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,"  the  learned 
opinion.  author,  when  alluding  to  this  subject,  has  observed  that  "no 
partial  or  empirical  views  should  be  ent  stained  j  and  far 
less  should  a  charlatan-parade  uf  exanjina  ion  be  pursued, 
to  the  neglect  of  phjsiologivni  inquiry.  There  is  as  much 
empiricism  at  the  present  day  in  the  modes  of  investigating 
diseases  as  in  those  of  curing  them  ;  with  this  difiFerence, 
that  the  empiricism  of  the  former  kind  is  much  more  ad 
cnptandum  than  the  latter,  and  generally  more  fussy,  and 
often  more  offensive." 

I  may  likewise  add  the  testimony  of  one  highly  qualified 
to  appreciate  the  merits  and  expose  the  fallacies  of  auscul- 
tation, and  who  was  one  of  its  earliest  advocates. 

"  Though  a  warm  advocate  for  auscultation,  I  am  aware 
that,  besides  the  injurious  and  absurd  affectation  of  pre- 
tending to  understand  it  by  some  who  arc  really  particularly 
ignorant  of  it,  there  arc  others  who  place  too  much  reliance 
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on  it  for  diagnosis,  without  considering  the  collateral  con-  m-st  Pnn- 

ciples  of 

Stitutional  symptoms."  Medicine. 

Symptoms  derived  from  the  Percussion  of  the  Chest. 

■■  .  r  T  ■     •      J-  „f  The  utility  0 

Though  percussion,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  diseases  ot  percussion, 
the  chest,  had  not  been  methodically  resorted  to  until  Aven- 
brugger  published  a  work  upon  the  subject,  and  till  its 
utility  was  brought  into  general  notice  in  France  by  Cor- 
visart,  and  in  this  country  by  a  translation  and  commen- 
taries by  Forbes, (a)  it  had,  nevertheless,  been  frequently 
employed,  and  often,  too,  for  the  investigation  of  the 
diseases  of  other  organs  besides  those  of  the  chest,  and 
had  always  been  considered  a  useful  auxiliary  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  contents  of  tumours,  whether  solid  or 
fluid. 

"  Amongst  the  means  calculated  to  point  out  the  diseases 
of  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation  we  ought  to  give 
a  distinguished  place  to  the  percussion  of  the  chest.  This 
method,  of  which  I  have  made  a  successful  application  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  has  aflForded  me  great  assistance  in 
practice  whenever  I  was  desirous  of  being  assured  of  the 
sound  or  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  organs  of  circulation. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  degree  of  its  precision  that  often 
I  have  been  able  to  determine  with  accuracy,  which  was 
afterwards  proved  by  the  inspection  of  the  body  after 

death."  Corvisart. 

In  the  region  of  the  heart  the  sound  elicited  by  percussion 
is  a  dead  sound,  such  as  that  produced  on  a  fleshy  limb  ; 
and  all  the  other  portions  of  the  chest,  being  filled  with  air, 
give  a  hollow  sound. 

"  The  sound  elicited  by  percussion  from  the  healthy  chest 
resembles  the  stifled  sound  of  a  drum  covered  with  a  thick 
woollen  cloth."  Aveiibriiggpr 

As  was  observed,  when  speaking  of  the  necessity  of 
tutoring  the  organ  of  hearing  to  enable  us  to  distinguish 


(a)  "Oji  the  Use  ol'  the  Stethoscope  and  Percugsion."  By.  John 
Forbcp,  Esq.,  M.D.    London,  1821. 
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Corvisart. 


Wills. 


the  more  minute  sounds,  the  same  tuition  is  necessary  in 
order  readily  to  perceive  the  different  sounds  which  are 
elicited  by  percussion. 

"  Practice  alone  teaches  us  to  know  the  degree  of  re- 
sonance which  a  chest  denotes  in  which  the  organs  con- 
tained in  it  have  not  been  changed,  as  it  is  the  sohdity  of  a 
body  which  causes  the  chest  not  to  resound.  But,  in 
forming  an  opinion  of  the  degree  of  the  resonance,  one 
ought  to  be  careful  to  consider  the  natural  thickness  of  the 
integuments,  and  the  frequency  of  their  infiltration,  as  these 
may  prevent  the  resonance  when  there  is  no  other  cause 
for  it." 

In  percussing  the  chest  it  is  usual  to  place  one  hand 
firmly  on  the  chest,  and  by  tapping  the  back  of  it  with  the 
points  of  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand,  the  sound  is  readily 
elicited  5  or,  in  place  of  the  hand,  a  solid  substance  may  be 
emplByed ;  and  a  piece  of  india-rubber,  about  an  inch 
square  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  forms  one  of 
the  best  plessimeters. 

The  advantage  derived  from  giving  a  blow  upon  a  large 
and  non-conducting  substance  is,  that  such  a  substance 
retains  for  a  more  lengthened  period  than  a  solid  or  very 
dense  substance,  such  as  ivory,  would  do,  the  impulse  given 
by  the  blow. 

1  Rii  asod  Symptoms  elicited  by  Touch. 

seiitibility. 

An  increase  of  sensibility  is  an  indication  of  a  disorder  of 
the  heart  which  ought  not  to  be  disregarded.  I  have  fre- 
quently found  persons  who  were  suffering  from  all  the 
symptoms  of  congestion  in  the  heart  complain,  moi-e  or  less, 
of  a  tenderness  on  pressure  upon  the  cardiac  region ;  and 
the  feeling  of  uneasiness  or  pain,  thus  created,  is  accom- 
panied with  a  sob  and  difficulty  in  breathing. 

Heartache,  like  heart-sickness,  is  a  common  but  a  per- 
fectly correct  expression;  and  those  who  have  had  the 
heart  much  excited  from  affliction  often  have  a  fixed  pain, 
as  well  as  an  increased  uneasiness  from  pressure,  in  tlie 
cardiac  region. 
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In  inflammatory  affections  of  the  chest,  the  degree  of 
the  inflammation  is  usually  tested  by  the  pain  produced 
by  a  full  inspiration,  or  by  the  effect  of  coughing,  the 
pain  in  such  cases  being  caused  by  moving  and  altering  the 
position  of  the  diseased  parts.  But  if  the  inspirations  are 
very  limited,  as  in  pulmo-cardiac  congestion,  and  the  patient 
be  unable  to  distend  the  chest,  yet  the  effort  does  not  create 
local  pain,  and  there  is  merely  an  inability  to  expand  the 
lungs  fully,  from  the  inordinate  congestion  of  the  pulmonary 
vessels. 


Symptoms  derived  from  Differences  in  the  Form  of  the  Chest. 

The  form  of  the  chest  likewise  deserves  attention  in  the 
diagnosis  of  afifections  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  general  remark 
that  those  who  have  tuberculated  lungs,  or  who  are  predis- 
posed to  pulmonary  affections,  have  the  capacity  of  the  thorax 
small.  Now,  I  have  almost  invariably  observed  that  it  is 
quite  the  reverse  in.  those  who  have  a  disordered  heart.  If 
I  could  venture  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  on  this  point, 
I  should  say  that  in  those  who  are  affected,  or  who  are 
predisposed  to  diseases  of  the  heart,  the  chest  in  general  is 
full  and  well  developed  j  and  which  formation  may  serve  as  a 
diagnostic  mark  of  the  disorders  of  this  organ,  and  primary 
affections  of  the  lungs — more  especially  in  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. 

Symptoms  derived  from  Changes  of  Posture. 

"  All  the  positions  which  patients  attacked  with  organic 
affections  of  the  heart  can  take  in  bed  are  not  equally 
favourable  to  respiration.  It  is  indifferent  to  him  whether 
he  lie  on  the  left  or  the  right  side  3  most  usually  he  can 
respire  with  least  difficulty  whilst  sitting;  he  inclines  the 
body  backwards,  and  bends  the  trunk  so  as  to  throw  the 
anterior  part  of  the  chest  forward.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
this  forced  attitude  that  he  experiences  a  relief  to  enable 
him  to  sleep.  This  position,  however,  is  not  the  only  one 
which  is  favourable  to  respiration  ;  and  often  the  individual 
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affected  with  the  same  kind  of  disease  takes  a  position 
almost  the  inverse,  which  is  no  less  favourable  to  him ;  he 
rests  inclined  forwards,  the  abdomen  in  contact  with  the 
thighs,  and  the  chest  close  to  the  knees.  I  have  seen 
patients  preserve  this  position  for  many  successive  days, 
because  it  is  one  which  renders  their  condition  sup- 
CoiviBari.  portable." 
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General  observations ;  the  physiological  symptoms  are  comirwn  to  the  diseases  of 
different  organs ;  the  anatomical  symptoms  appertain  to  the  diseases  of  the  - 
heart;  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  diseases;  and  of  their  first 
symptoms;  and  in  the  different  classes  of  society ;  the  effect  of  medicines  to  be 
discriminated  from  symptoms;  diagnostic  symptoms  derived  from  the  diseases 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  ;  diagnostic  symptoms  derived  from  the  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  system ;  symptoms  common  to  these  and  the  heart;  both 
systems  frequently  implicated;  these  combinations  enumerated;  diagnostic 
symptoms  derived  from  the  diseases  of  digestive  system ;  the  symptoms 
diagnostic  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart;  diagnostic  symptoms  derived  from 
the  diseases  of  the  vascular  system ;  diagnosis  of  aneurism  at  the  root  of 
the  aorta  and  its  large  vessels;  diagnosis  of  the  venous  system;  anatomical 
symptoms. 

The  diagnosis  of  diseases  may  be  considered  as  the  stepping-  The  import- 
stone  to  their  treatment.  The  common  remark,  that  "  if  a  disease  mtsisf 
be  accurately  discriminated,  it  may  be  considered  as  half  cured," 
is  perfectly  correct.  If  the  whole  assemblage  of  symptoms  has 
been  strictly  analysed,  the  conditions  of  the  different  systems  of 
the  economy  distinctly  made  out,  the  symptoms  which  belong 
to  the  primary  disease  discriminated  from  those  of  other  systems 
which  are  affected,  the  history  of  the  case  ascertained,  then,  and 
not  until  then,  may  the  remedial  means  be  selected,  and  with 
confidence  administered. 


iseases 


Although  I  have  enumerated  and  endeavoured  to  explain  various  The  d,»ea=e 
symptoms,  both  local  and  general,  which  accompany  disorders  of  foheAistn. 
the  heart,  it  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  that  all  these  e"ishedfrom 
symptoms  appertain  to  the  heart's  diseases  alone,  or  that  all  of  °^eans; 
them  belong  to  any  one  of  these  diseases ;  for  we  shall  find,  by 
an  exammation  of  the  general  or  physiological  symptoms,  that 
many  of  these  are  common  to  diseases  of  other  organs  as  well 
as  to  those  of  the  heart;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that,  in  a,uifro„,on. 
the  extensive  catalogue  of  the  local  symptoms,  all  of  them  are 
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manifested  in  each  of  the  maladies  of  the  heart.  It  l)ecomes, 
therefore,  necessary,  in  treating  of  the  diagnosis  of  these  diseases, 
not  only  to  discriminate  them  from  those  of  other  organs,  but 
also  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another.  Hence  the  difficulties 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  their  diagnosis. 

In  considering  this  subject,  let  us  first  inquire  into  those 
symptoms  by  which  the  diseases  of  the  heart  may  be  distin- 
guished from  those  of  other  organs  and  systems  of  the  economy ; 
and  afterwards  investigate  those  symptoms  by  which  its  particular 
diseases  may  be  distinguished  from  one  another. 

To  be  able  to  discriminate  the  diseases  of  the  heart  from  those 
of  other  organs,  it  is  requisite  that  we  should  not  only  possess  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  their  local  and  general  symptoms, 
but  that  we  should  also  be  well  acquainted  with  the  symptoms  of 
See  page  147.  the  discascs  of  the  other  systems  of  the  economy;  for,  as  I  have 
said,  when  treating  of  the  physiological  symptoms,  that  as  these 
symptoms  are  derived  from  the  different  systems,  in  consequence 
of  some  change  in  the  supply  of  their  blood,  so  it  will  happen 
that,  in  their  idiopathic  affections,  the  functions  of  the  heart  will 
be  more  or  less  influenced.  Consequently,  the  physiological 
symptoms  derived  from  these  different  systems  will  hkewise  be 
met  with  independently  of  any  disease  of  the  heart. 

As  we  may  readily  conceive,  if  one  portion  of  the  structure  of 
the  heart  be  changed,  the  functions  of  that  part  alone  will  not  be 
affected,  but  the  functions  of  all  the  others  will  be  more  or  less 
deranged,  and  consequently  arise  the  numerous  comphcations  of 
the  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  the  difficulties,  and  indeed,  some- 
times, the  impossibiUty  of  accurately  distinguisbing  them  from  one 
another,  especially  in  their  advanced  stages,  and  when  morbid 
alterations  have  taken  place  in  several  portions  of  its  structures. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  of  the 
heart,  it  is  therefore  prudent  never  to  presume  to  give  an  opinion 
in  any  case  from  examining  the  heart  alone,  or  from  the  symp- 
toms which  may  be  indicated  by  the  disturbance  of  any  particular 
organ  or  system  of  organs;  but  in  every  instance  to  mvestigate 
in  succession  all  the  systems  of  the  economy,  as  well  as  the 
local  or  anatomical  symptoms,  and  to  view  the  assemblage  of 
symptoms  as  one  whole. 
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There  is  nothing  more  essential,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  a  know^Ke 
diagnosis,  than  the  history  of  the  disease  ;  for,  when  acquainted  °f^^^«^8«» 
with  the  first  symptoms,  tracing  their  progress,  and  the  gradual 
implication  of  other  organs,  we  can,  in  most  instances,  discover 
the  organ  that  has  been  primarily  affected. 

Next  in  importance  to  discriminating  the  diseases  of  the  heart 
from  those  of  other  organs,  is  being  able  to  distinguish  the  par- 
ticular diseases  from  one  another  ;  and  this  can  only  be  success- 
fully accomplished  by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  pheno- 
mena and  causes  of  each  disease. 

But  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  detecting  and  to  de- 

,.  11-  -1         1  111  tecttheflrst 

disease  m  its  earliest  stage,  and  at  this  period  to  be  enabled  to  symptoms  of 
employ  the  proper  curative  means,  is  a  matter  of  primary  im- 
portance in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art.  The  most  serious 
diseases  usually  commence  with  no  very  alarming  symptoms,  and 
they  are  attended  with  little  suffering ;  but  these  early  symptoms 
may  be  quite  as  characteristic  as  those  which  are  manifested  after 
the  disease  is  far  advanced. 

Next  to  the  advantages  of  distinguishing  diseases  at  an  early  and  to  dis- 
period  of  their  progress,  is  that  of  being  able  to  discriminate  the  the"e"ui1ari- 
peculiarities  of  each  case;  for  it  is  with  the  heart,  as  with  all  casef^^*"'' 
other  organs,  that  we  seldom  meet  with  two  examples  of  the 
same  disease  which  are,  in  every  respect,  similar. 

"  Indeed,  every  physician  sees  some  difficulties  in  almost  every 
case  that  comes  under  his  care ;   and  the  superiority  of  one 
practitioner  over  another  consists  in  his  power  of  discriminating, 
with  more  or  less  accuracy,  the  peculiarities  of  each  case,  and  of  Bariow,  Ed. 
adapting  his  remedies  to  each  individual."  Ch.  Journal. 

It  is  also  essential,  when  investigating  the  diseases  of  the  The  differ- 
heart,  and  in  comparing  the  writings  of  different  authors  on  the  heart's°dis- 
subject,  carefully  to  consider  the  class,  habits,  and  pursuits  of  Stdaaie. 
those  persons  on  whom  the  observations  are  made.    For  there  is  "'■p^op'^- 
often  a  very  great  difference  in  the  general  character  of  the  same 
disease  in  different  persons,  as  well  as  in  the  different  classes  of 
the  community. 

If  one  class  of  our  fellow-beings  are  deprived,  not  only  of  the 
luxuries,  but  even  of  the  comforts  of  life,  they  are  bereft  of 
many  of  the  ailments  to  which  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  are 
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incident,  and  likewise  to  tliose  whose  position  exposes  them  to 
great  mental  excitements.  In  hospitals,  and  amongst  the  poorer 
class  of  society,  diseases  of  the  heart  seldom  come  within 
observation  until  they  have  arrived  at  an  advanced  stage ;  and 
there  are  some  diseases  which  we  can  seldom  expect  to  meet  vnth 
in  those  institutions. 

However  little  may  be  the  practical  benefit  which  has  hitherto 
resulted  from  attempting  a  minute  diagnosis  of  the  morbid 
changes  of  the  particular  portions  of  the  heart's  structure,  never- 
theless the  advancement  of  knowledge  is  always  to  be  applauded ; 
and  many  facts  which  now  appear  isolated  and  unimportant,  yet, 
at  some  future  period,  may  be  linked  together  and  materially 
advance  the  progress  of  the  heahng  art.  "  The  history  of  every 
science  shows,  that,  generally  speaking,  every  addition  of  know- 
ledge has  been  an  increase  of  power ;  and  innumerable  discove- 
ries could  be  mentioned  which,  at  the  time  they  were  made, 
seemed  of  no  value,  but  which  eventually  proved  of  the  greatest 
importance.  On  this  principle  alone,  were  there  no  other  reason, 
I  should  mention  the  utihty  and  the  importance  of  a  minute 
diagnosis." 

There  is  no  better  evidence  of  there  being  a  primary  disease 
existing  in  the  heart,  than  the  absence  of  all  symptoms  of  disease 
in  the  digestive,  respiratory,  and  nervous  systems.  When,  there- 
fore, we  find  in  any  case  that  the  functions  of  the  heart  are  dis- 
turbed, and  that  there  is  no  derangement  in  either  of  these  other 
organs,  the  existence  of  some  organic  affection  of  the  heart  may 
be  suspected. 

Whenever  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  organic 
disease,  it  is  prudent  always  to  act  as  if  the  case  was  one  purely 
functional;  for,  besides  the  influence  that  a  sanguine  opmion 
might  have  on  the  mind  of  the  sufferer,  it  gives  more  confidence 
in  adopting  any  system  of  treatment  calculated  to  relieve  the 
symptoms.  Again,  it  will  be  generally  found,  that  whenever 
organic  changes  do  exist,  they  present  some  marked  symptoms, 
which  can  seldom  leave  a  doubt  of  their  real  nature. 
Effect,  of  As  there  are  so  many  medicinal  substances  which  influence 
medicines  to  ^^^.-^^^  ^j^g  l^gart,  carc  should  always  be  taken,  m  examming 
sXTd.  diseases,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  treatment  under 
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which  the  sufferer  may  be  at  the  time  when  an  examination  is 
made. 

"  The  appearance  or  aspect  of  a  disorder  often  varies  according 
to  the  different  methods  of  cure,  some  symptoms  being  rather 
occasioned  by  the  physician  than  by  the  disorder  itself :  so  that 
persons  labouring  under  the  same  illness  being  differently  treated 
have  different  symptoms.  And  hence,  unless  great  caution  be 
used  in  this  point,  our  notions  of  the  symptoms  of  diseases  must  Sydenham, 
necessarily  be  very  loose  and  uncertain." 

In  considering  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  I  will  Arrangement 
pursue  the  same  order  as  has  already  been  adopted  when  treating  ject. 
of  the  different  symptoms,  reviewing  in  succession  each  of  those 
systems  of  the  ceconomy  which  are  influenced  by  the  functions  of 
the  heart,  and  from  which  the  different  symptoms  are  derived. 

The  cerebrospinal  system. — We  have  seen  how  much  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  is  influenced  by  disturbances  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  also  that  a  numerous  class  of  symptoms  in  See  page  iss. 
the  heart's  diseases  are  derived  from  the  consent  between  these 
two  organs.  But  we  also  find  that  similar  symptoms  may  arise 
from  diseases  of  other  organs,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  heart. 

"With  the  organs  of  digestion  this  frequently  happens,  many  Diseases  of 
morbid  sensations  in  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  arising  from  dis-  organs*^cauII 
orders  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  which  appear  to  be  so  much  sjZjtoms. 
alike  in  their  characters  to  those  caused  by  a  disturbed  heart, 
that  their  diagnosis  is  of  great  practical  value. 

When  alluding  to  certain  morbid  sensations  in  the  head  caused  MorWd  sen- 
by  a  disturbance  in  the  heart,  I  mentioned  that  these  feelings  the  held? 
might  be  produced  either  by  a  diminution  or  by  an  increase  in  the 
proportions  of  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  within  the  head; 
but,  in  estimating  these  sensations  in  the  head  as  diagnostic 
symptoms  of  a  disordered  heart,  they  must  be  carefully °distin-  " 
guished  from  those  sensations  which  are  caused  either  by  some 
primary  affection  of  the  encephalon,  or,  what  is  far  more  frequent, 
from  a  derangement  in  the  digestive  organs. 

Watchfulness,  mental  irritability  and  aberration,  coma,  and  Watchfm- 
dreammg,  all  of  which  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  'l^^^'^ 
circulation,  and  accompany  disorders  of  the  heart,  may  also  arise 
either  from  morbid  changes  in  the  brain,  or  be  symptomatic  of 
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diseases  of  the  digestive  organs.  So,  also,  the  dizziness,  the  swim- 
ming in  the  head,  the  difficulty  in  balancing  the  body,  the  ringing 
in  the  ears,  and  the  occular  spectra,  all  which  I  have  pointed  out 
as  symptomatic  of  some  affection  of  the  heart,  have  been  often 
confounded  wdth  similar  symptoms  arising  from  diseases  either  of 
the  digestive  organs  or  of  the  brain  itself ;  but  they  can  only  be 
distinguished  by  a  strict  examination  of  the  condition  of  the 
different  organs  in  each  particular  case. 

The  pecuhar  state  of  mind  which  accompanies  many  of  the 
disorders  of  the  heart  will  be  found  an  useful  diagnostic  symptom ; 
and  nothing  appears  to  be  more  characteristic  of  the  heart  being 
disordered,  than  persons  who  are,  on  other  occasions,  known  not  to 
be  wanting  in  courage,  expressing  great  apprehension  of  death. 
This  state  is  very  different  from  the  condition  of  those  sufferers 
who  are  afflicted  v^ith  dyspepsia,  and  who  are  weary  of  their 
existence ;  and  also  from  that  of  the  furious  maniac  whose  brain 
is  diseased,  and  who  is  eager  either  to  injure  others,  or  to  destroy 
himself. 

There  is  no  symptom  the  diagnosis  of  which  is  of  more  prac- 
tical importance  than  headache. 

Headache,  as  well  as  other  morbid  sensations  in  the  head, 
arising  from  a  disordered  heart,  may  be  caused  either  from  an  in- 
crease or  from  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  the  arterial 
blood  within  the  head. 

Unhke  the  imeasy  feehngs  in  the  head,  symptomatic  of  a 
disordered  stomach,  the  headache  arising  from  a  disordered  heart 
is  of  two  very  distinct  kinds  :  one  of  them  arising  from  an  in- 
crease, and  the  other  from  a  diminution,  in  the  proportion  of  the 
arterial  blood  vdthin  the  head  ;  and  these  affections  I  have 
already  fully  explained. 

Headache  arising  from  an  increase  of  arterial  blood  in  the 
head  is  generally  more  or  less  permanent,  varying  in  degree  at 
different  periods,  but  never  ceasing  altogether  whilst  the  heart 
continues  to  be  disturbed.  Such  headaches,  I  have  already 
observed,  are  often  accompanied  with  an  irritable  state  of  mjnd, 
and,  in  some  instances,  with  even  a  temporary  aberration  of  the 
intellectual  powers. 

The  sensations  in  the  head  which  are  caused  by  a  diminution 
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in  the  proportion  of  the  arterial  blood  in  the  brain  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  iilethora,  by  examining  the  cardiac  and 
radial  pulses,  as  well  as  other  concomitant  symptoms.  In  the 
one,  the  heart's  impulse  may  be  strong,  but  the  radial  pulse 
will  be  small ;  whilst,  in  the  other  case,  both  the  cardiac  and 
the  radial  pulse  are  vigorous. 

Those  headaches  which  are  symptomatic  of  digestive  derange-  and  from 
ment,  unlike  the  former,  affect  the  sufferer  at  more  or  less  dis-  derange- 
tinct  intervals ;  are,  at  their  commencement  very  slight ;  are 
circumscribed  and  limited  to  a  portion  of  the  head ;  advance 
gradually  in  severity  and  often  terminate  in  sickness  and  vomit- 
ing. They  are  preceded  by  irregularities  in  the  functions  of 
the  stomach  and  biliary  organs,  and  by  constipation  ;  and  these 
symptoms  are  all  aggravated  by  bloodletting,  but  are  more  or 
less  relieved  by  alvine  evacuations. 

The  various  uneasy  feelings  in  the  head,  which  are  ccTnnected  and  from 

•  1     1      T  P    I  11  •  •  diseases  of 

With  the  diseases  of  the  encephalon  and  its  adjacent  structures,  the  ence- 
must  also  be  carefully,  and  can  generally  be  easily,  discriminated 
from  those  which  are  caused  by  a  disordered  heart. 

Nothing  can  be  more  characteristic  of  the  pathological  con- 
dition of  the  brain  in  these  affections  than  the  increase,  in  place 
of  the  diminution,  of  these  sensations  in  the  head  when  local 
bloodletting  is  employed  for  their  treatment ;  so  that  blood- 
letting may  be  resorted  to  with  discretion,  even  in  doubtful  cases, 
as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  For  it  will  sometimes  happen,  that  a 
person  who  has  been  long  subject  to  headache,  symptomatic 
of  digestive  derangement,  will  suffer  from  a  pain  in  the  head 
caused  by  plethora;  the  pain  of  the  two  headaches  being  of 
different  characters.  The  utiUty  of  bloodletting  under  such  Dr.BaiUie-s 
circumstances  was  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  late  Dr. 
Baillie.  He  had  been  occasionally  subject  to  "bilious"  head- 
aches, and  on  one  occasion  he  consulted  me  about  some  uneasy 
sensations  in  the  head,  which  appeared  to  be  of  a  different 
description,  and  led  me  to  advise  him  to  apply  a  few  leeches  to 
the  frontal  vessels.  To  this  he  at  first  objected,  observing  that 
he  had  on  several  former  occasions  employed  bloodletting  to 
relieve  the  headache,  but  that  the  effect  had  always  been 
rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  the  headache.    After  some 
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explanation  as  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  difference  in  the  cause 
of  his  present  suffering,  he  was  induced  to  apply  the  leeches ;  and 
by  the  bleeding  he  was  completely  relieved. 

In  primary  affections  of  the  brain,  accompanied  by  a  disturbed 
circulation,  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  cardiac  medicines  are 
found  to  be  useless  ;  whilst,  in  primary  affections  of  the  heart, 
these  remedies  are  equally  efficacious  in  subduing  such  symptoms. 

But  there  is  nothing  which  unfolds  the  distinction  between 
idiopathic  affections  of  the  brain  and  those  which  are  symptom- 
atic of  a  disordered  heart,  more  correctly  than  the  history  of 
the  disease ;  and  to  that  a  constant  reference  should  be  made 
in  forming  a  diagnosis  in  the  diseases  of  the  two  organs. 

In  those  who  are  afflicted  with  fits,  some  disorder  of  the  heart 
should  always  be  suspected ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  may 
be  also  observed  symptomatic  of  a  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
organs,  or  of  a  primary  disease  of  the  encephalon.  In  many 
cases  of  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  apoplexy,  the  primary  seat  of 
the  disease  has  been  found  in  the  heart ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  a 
strong  impression,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  head- 
aches which  are  usually  called  nervous  are  either  symptomatic 
of  some  malady  in  the  heart  or  of  the  digestive  organs. 

That  some  of  these  affections  of  the  brain  should  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  heart  is  illustrated  by  the  strik- 
ing fact  of  their  paroxysms  occurring  only  when  the  circulation 
is  disturbed;  for  in  this  there  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
periodical  character  of  many  other  diseases. 

When  speaking  of  convulsion,  I  pointed  out  that  the  involun- 
tary actions  of  the  muscles  which  accompanied  the  different  kinds 
of  fits  were  employed  by  the  economy  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing the  balance  of  the  circulation,  when  that  has  been  deranged, 
.  the  muscles  during  their  contractions  increasing  the  blood  within 
the  heart  by  impeding  its  flow  through  the  compressed  ai-teries. 
But  whilst  such  convulsions  are  efforts  of  the  vis  comervatoricB, 
it  is  of  importance  to  be  aware  that  convulsions  also  arise  from 
other  causes,  and  may  be  symptomatic  of  primary  disease  or 
injury  of  the  cerebro- spinal  system ;  so  that  these  two  kinds  of 
convulsions  should  be  accurately  discriminated,  and  each  referred 
to  that  particular  condition  of  which  it  is  merely  symptoms. 
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Si/ncojoe,  caused  by  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  ought  also  to  f^^^°^^^^; 
be  carefully  discriminated  from  that  fainting  state  which  is  con-  causes  of. 
nected  with  diseases  or  injuries  of  the  brain,  and  from  that  which 
is  caused  by  a  deranged  stomach. 

When  investigating  the  symptoms  of  diseases  of  the  heart  See  page  i 
which  are  derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  it  appeared 
that  many  of  the  changes  in  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord,  as 
well  as  of  the  brain,  were  caused  by  changes  in  the  functions  of 
the  heart,  and  that  either  the  sensor]/,  the  motor,  or  both  the 
columns  of  the  chord,  were  affected  by  derangements  of  the 
circulation.  At  the  same  time,  whilst  investigating  the  diseases 
of  the  spinal  chord,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  functions  of 
the  spinal  nerves  are  affected,  not  only  in  the  diseases  of  those 
structures  which  surround  the  chord,  but  that  they  are  also 
affected  sympathetically. 

Examples  of  a  sympathetic  affection  of  the  sensory  nerves  are 
very  remarkable  in  some  cases  of  chorea,  where  that  disease  arises 
from  a  derangement  in  the  alimentary  canal,  in  cases  of  trismus  Hamilton 
caused  from  an  injury  of  the  nervous  system,  and  in  other  cases 
where  the  sensory  column  is  the  seat  of  neuralgic  diseases. 

The  Respiratory  System.  Next  let  us  consider  the  diagnostic, 
signs  which  are  afforded  by  the  respiratory  system  ;  and  from 
the  still  more  intimate  connexion  of  this  system  with  the  heart 
the  diagnosis  becomes  more  intricate,  and  demands  the  more 
close  scrutiny. 

The  diseases  of  the  heart  are  more  especially  complicated  with 
those  of  the  lungs  ;  they  are,  indeed,  frequently  mistaken  for 
the  affections  of  the  lungs ;  and  the  diseases  of  the  lungs  are 
as  often  mistaken  for  those  of  the  heart, — an  error  of  serious 
import  in  the  practice  of  medicine;  the  more  so",  because  the 
remedies  which  are  most  useful  in  the  treatment  of  the  one 
class  of  ailments,  arc  either  inefficacious,  or  may  even  be  injurious 
in  those  of  the  other. 

Thus,  the  diagnosis  of  the  various  diseases  of  the  three  vital 
organs,— the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  brain,  opens  a  wide  and 
interesting  field  for  one  of  the  most  important  inquiries  in 
medical  science. 

As  for  the  same  reason  that  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  not 

2  N 
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always  afPected  in  cliseases  of  the  heart,  so  we  find  that,  in  all  its 
diseases,  the  respiratory  organs  do  not  always  appear  to  partici- 
pate. At  the  same  time,  from  there  being  a  more  intimate  rela- 
tion between  the  lungs  and  the  heart  than  between  the  heart  and 
the  nervous  system,  we  seldom  find  any  considerable  disturbance 
in  the  heart's  functions  without  some  change  in  the  pulmonary 
circulation.  The  two  hearts  are  linked  together  through  the 
medium  of  the  lungs,  the  lungs  being  to  the  pulmonic  and  sys- 
temic hearts  what  the  capillaries  are  to  the  arteries  and  veins,  the 
pulmonary  vessels  rendering  the  connexion  between  the  lungs 
and  heart  as  intimate  as  the  capillaries  render  that  of  the  arterial 
and  venous  systems. 

The  instinctive  acts  of  the  economy  performed  by  the  respira- 
tory organs  conjointly  with  those  of  the  circulation,  and  which, 

s.cii!v?e7i.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  are  all  caused  by  a  deranged  circu- 
lation, and  as  they  are  symptoms  which  do  not  occur  in  primary 
affections  of  the  lungs,  they  afford  an  important  addition  to  the 
diagnostic  symptoms  of  diseases  of  the  heart. 

See  page  is;!.  We  have  seen,  that  there  is  no  more  remarkable  character  of  a 
disordered  heart  than  changes  in  the  frequency,  in  the  regularity, 
and  in  the  intensity  of  the  breathings. 

The  breathing  becomes  very  frequent,  both  in  diseases  of  the 
lungs  and  of  the  heart ;  but,  when  respiration  is  diminished  below 
the"  natural  standard,  it  is  then  probable  that  there  is  some 

See  page  360.  disorder  in  the  heart. 

And  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  regularity  or  proportions 
in  the  inspirations  and  expirations,  irregularities  in  these  indicat- 
ing some  derangement  in  the  heart's  functions.  Hence  dyspnoea 
and  asthma  are,  in  many  instances,  caused  by  a  disordered  cir- 
culation,—an  important  pathological  fact  first  pointed  out  by 

In  diseases  of  the  heart,  respiration  often  becomes  extremely 
languid,  of  which  I  have  already  quoted  several  examples  ;  audit 
is  a  condition  of  the  respiration  which  does  not  accompany  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs,  but  arises  from  a  disordered  heart. 

That  the  derangement  of  the  respiratory  organs,  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  may  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  a  disordcrcl 
lieart,  is  further  confirmed,  by  the  manifest  difference  of  those 


See pagelBl. 
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changes  -which  take  place  in  the  respiration  when  a  primary  dis- 
ease aiFects  tlie  lungs.  Respiration,  in  pulmonary  aiFections,  is 
only  quickened,  and  its  rapidity  is  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of 
the  portion  of  the  lung  which  is  incapable  of  receiving  the  air  ; 
whereas,  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  respiration  is  irregular,  and 
more  or  less  tumultuous,  being  altered  by  every  change  in  the 
circulation  of  the  thoracic  blood. 

Cough,  I  have  already  explained  at  some  length,  may  be  symp- 
tomatic of  a  disease  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  of  the  lungs ;  and 
this  symptom  has  a  very  different  character  in  the  different  affec-  Seepage  192. 
tions  of  the  thoracic  viscera ;  whilst  the  circumstance,  that 
diseases  of  the  heart  are  accompanied  with  cough  and  disturbed 
respiration,  has,  in  many  cases,  caused  such  diseases  to  have  been 
mistaken  and  treated  as  primary  affections  of  the  lungs.  The 
rationale  I  have  given  of  the  different  classes  of  coughs  is  of  Seepage  193. 
essential  use  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  chest;  for, 
although  both  may  be  combined  in  particular  cases  at  different 
periods  of  the  disease,  still  it  enables  us  to  refer  each  kind  of 
cough  to  an  affection  either  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  heart. 

When  the  functions  of  the  lungs  have  been  long  and  seriously 
interrupted  by  a  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  diseased  changes 
of  another  character  may  supervene,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
unusual  to  see  examples  of  thoracic  disease,  in  which  the  heart's 
action  has  been  first  disturbed ;  and  afterwards  the  patient 
has  been  attacked  with  iniiammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bronchi,  and  which  inflammation,  superadded  to  the 
disturbed  heart,  creates  an  assemblage  of  symptoms,  all  which 
are  apt  to  be  attributed  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  lungs. 

In  such  cases  the  affection  of  the  lungs  becomes,  sooner  or 
later,  of  a  more  serious  character,  and  ultimately,  if  the  disease 
of  the  heart  makes  great  progress,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchi  is  materially  affected,  and  the  pleura,  with  the  parene 
chyma  of  the  lungs  may  also  suffer  from  the  repeated  attacks 
of  bronchial  inflammation. 

Hernoptisis  may,  like  cough,  be  accompanied  by  affections  of 
the  heart,  as  well  as  by  diseases  of  the  lungs  ;  and  the  characters  of 
such  haemorrhages  I  have  already  fullv  e  xj.lained,  observing,  at 
the  same  tnne,  how  frequently  a  spitting  of  blood  from  pulmo- 
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size  of  the 
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See  page2G3. 


cardiac  congestion,  is  mistaken  for  a  symptom  of  organic  disease 
ot  the  lungs  ;  and,  the  importance  of  their  diagnosis. 

The  presence  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  is  of  consequence  to 
determine,  in  so  far  as  it  points  out  that  a  disturbance  had  taken 
place  in  the  pulmo-cardiac  function.  "  Besides  the  history  of  the 
case,  and  the  existing  symptoms,  the  percussion  of  the  chest 
may  point  out  a  portion  of  the  lung,  the  respiration  of  which  is 
absent, — the  breathing  will  be  shorter  and  more  frequent  than 
natural,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  pulmonary  hepatization, — 
and  there  will  not  of  necessity  be  present  any  febrile  symptoms." 

Though  diseases  of  the  heart  have  often  been  mistaken  for 
affections  of  the  lungs,  and  diseases  of  the  lungs  for  affections  of 
the  heart,  there  is  one  striking  difference  in  those  persons  who  are 
afflicted  with  diseases  of  these  organs,  which  I  have  remarked  to 
be  almost  universal.  Those  suffering  from,  or  who  have  a  pre- 
disposition to  disease  of  the  lungs,  have  the  chest  of  small  dimen- 
sions, so  that  the  lungs  are  proportionably  small ;  whereas,  it  will 
be  generally  found,  that  in  those  who  have  a  disorder  of  the  heart, 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is,  in  them,  of  its  full  dimensions  :  so 
that  a  large  capacity  of  the  thorax,  along  with  the  other  symp- 
toms which  have  been  enumerated,  will  be  found  of  no  small 
importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  of  the  thoracic 
viscera. 

The  Bigestive  Organs.  To  be  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
digestive  apparatus,  is  of  essential  use  in  assisting  us  to  form  a 
correct  diagnosis  in  the  disorders  of  the  heart ;  for  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  so  many  disturbances  of  the  circulation  arise  from  a  dis- 
order of  the  digestive  organs,  and  as  the  diseases  originating  in 
the  heart  have  comparatively  but  little  inauence  on  them,  in  all 
cases  of  cardiac  disease,  where  the  digestive  organs  are  much 
deranged,  such  a  condition  affords  a  strong  presumptive  proof 
that  the  affection  of  the  heart  is  symptomatic  of  such  derange- 
ment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
disordered,  and  there  is  no  derangement  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus, we  may  then  suspect  that  there  is  some  primary  affection 

of  the  heart.  ^  .-co  ^ 

The  relation  of  the  stomach  and  the  heart  is  of  a  very  different 
character  than  of  that  between  the  heart  and  the  lungs.  Trom  the 
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functions  of  the  lungs  co-operating  with  the  heart  in  the  gi-eat 
function  of  the  circulation,  the  diseases  of  these  two  organs  are 
often  necessarily  combined  ;  but  as  the  consent  between  the  heart 
and  stomach  depends  upon  the  nervous  systewi,  derangements  of 
the  stomach  which  disturb  the  heart,  and  those  of  the  heart 
which  disorder  the  stomach,  are  purely  sympathetic. 

Such  cases  of  disturbance  of  the  heart  are  numerous  ;  and 
there  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  find  its  functions  more  or 
less  interrupted  by  the  presence  of  noxious  food,  or  an  accumu- 
lation of  morbid  secretions  in  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  it  therefore 
happens,  that  no  class  of  cases  have  so  often  been  mistaken  for  Seepage  136. 
a  diseased  heart,  as  those  affections  which  are  symptomatic  of  a 
derangement  of  the  digestive  apparatus. 

The  functions  of  the  digestive  organs  are  comparatively 
little  influenced ;  and  in  those  with  diseased  hearts,  especially 
organic  diseases,  the  organs  of  digestion  are  most  commonly  in  a 
healthy  condition, — an  observation  of  importance  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  when  considering  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  organic 
diseases  of  the  heart.  And  whilst  a  deranged  state  of  the 
digestive  organs,  or  some  disturbance  in  the  nervous  system, 
may  produce  sympathetic  affections  of  the  heart,  so  the  absence 
of  any  derangement  of  either  of  these  systems,  when  its  functions 
are  disturbed,  may  be  taken  as  a  strong  criterion  that  some  local 
affection  of  the  heart  exists. 

F omiting,  I  have  observed,  may  occur  both  in  diseases  of  the  vomiting 
heart  as  well  as  in  derangements  of  the  stomach;  but  the  vomit- 
ing  which  is  symptomatic  of  a  disturbed  circulation  is  usually 
preceded  by  nausea,  or  there  may  be  nausea  without  vomiting. 

When  vomiting  takes  place  from  derangement  of  the  stomach.  Seepage  227. 
that  derangement  is  also  accompanied  by  other  symptoms,  being 
an  act  resorted  to  by  the  economy  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
evacuating  from  the  stomach  its  offensive  contents,  or,  as  some- 
times happens,  especially  in  the  infant,  where  there  is  a  simple 
regurgitation  of  the  surplus  quantity  of  milk. 

Of  these  disorders  of  the  stomach,  causing  a  disturbance  of 
the  circulation,  I  may  also  mention  flatulency,  which,  from  the 
relative  position  of  the  heart  and  stomach,  interrupts,  more  or 
less,  the  movements  of  the  heart. 
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hmmL.  "  Lsennec,  who  died  of  a  tubercular  affection  of  his  lungs, 

heard  very  distinctly,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  the  pulsations 
of  his  heart ;  and  having  ascertained  that  his  stomach  was  dis- 
tended with  gas,  he  suspected  that  it  was  the  cause,  in  which 
he  was  confirmed  by  the  sounds  of  the  heart  ceasing  after 

Newbiggiiiir.  eructation." 

No  less  remarkable  are  the  effects  of  excrenientitious  matters 
collected  in  the  alimentary  canal,  these  not  only  deranging  the 
functions  of  the  heart,  but  sometimes  causing  such  violent  palpit- 

BaiUie.  ations  of  the  ao7'ta  as  to  lead  the  symptoms  to  be  mistaken  for 
those  of  aneurism  ;  and  it  is  of  equal  importance,  when  examining 
into  the  condition  of  the  heart,  to  become  acquainted  with  any 
peculiarity  of  food  that  may  have  been  taken,  or  any  particular 
medicine,  as  there  are  many  of  these  that  disturb  the  heart. 

See  i)age2ic.  A  vomiting  of  blood,  and  an  intestinal  Jicemorrliage,  it  has  been 
already  observed,  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  symptom  of  a 
disordered  heart,  generally  appearing  in  affections  of  the  right 
heart.  And,  although  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  there  is 
congestion  of  the  pulmonic  heart,  there  is  also  more  or  less  con- 
gestion throughout  the  whole  venous  system  ;  yet  there  is  often 
a  congestion  in  the  abdominal  veins,  so  that  the  hEemorrhoidal 
flux  may  either  be  symptomatic  of  a  disordered  heart,  or  of  a 
disease  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera. 

The  Vascular  System.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that, 
by  a  great  nicety  which  may  be  acquired  in  the  sense  of  touch, 
we  can  distinguish  a  very  considerable  number  of  modifications 
in  the  arterial  pulse,  and  by  which  different  conditions  of  the 

soepagcfla.  heart  are  more  or  less  distinctly  indicated.  I  likewise  observed, 
that  however  important  it  might  be  to  become  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  the  changes  to  which  the  sounds  of  the  heart  are 
liable,  the  varieties  of  the  arterial  pulse  are  of  still  greater  value, 
inasmuch  as  the  number  of  these  changes  are  infinitely  greater 
than  those  of  the  sounds  which  the  ear  can  distinguish ;  that,  in 
short,  we  can  recognise,  by  means  of  the  sense  of  touch,  changes 
in  the  systemic  circulation  which  cannot  be  detected  by  the 
audible  sounds  of  the  heart. 

Changes  in  the  heart's  sounds  are  perceptible  almost  only  ni 
the  more  formidable  affections,  or  in  its  organic  diseases  ;  whereas. 
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by  an  examination  of  the  arterial  pulse,  an  infinite  variety  of  dis- 
turbances in  i]x^  fanctions  of  the  heart  can  be  readily  detected. 

As  the  changes  in  the  functions  of  the  arteries  indicate  corre- 
sponding changes  in  the  heart's  action,  a  knowledge  of  these  will 
materially  assist  in  forming  a  correct  diagnosis. 

An  important  practical  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  fore- 
going remarks ;  which  is,  that  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
increased,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  pulse, 
the  heart  will  probably  be  in  a  sound  state  ;  but  if  the  action  of 
the  heart  be  increased,  and  there  be  no  corresponding  increase, 
but  a  diminution,  in  the  vigour  of  the  pulse,  there  will  then 
probably  be  some  change  in  the  heart's  structure. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  aneurism  formed  at  the  root  of  the  aorta  Diagnosis  of 

^  ,  Aortic  Aneu- 

must  always  be  difficult.  When  small,  or  even  of  a  moderate  "sm. 
bulk,  it  can  neither  be  seen,  felt,  nor  heard;  and  its  existence 
can  only  be  suspected  from  its  history.  When  it  acquires  a  cer- 
tain size,  the  aneurismal  tumor  then  interferes  more  or  less  wdth 
respiration  and  deglutition.  By  its  pressure  upon  the  trachea  it 
affects  the  breathing,  and  if  it  compresses  the  recurrent  nerve 
the  deglutition  becomes  more  or  less  difficult. 

It  is  not  until  the  sweUing  has  become  so  large  as  to  ascend 
near  the  upper  extremity  of  the  sternum,  that  it  can  be  felt,  and 
when  large  enough  to  be  distinguished,  its  pulsatory  character 
can  be  also  felt,  and  its  whizzing  noise  become  audible. 

Aneurism  can,  in  almost  every  instance,  be  traced  to  some 
violent  exertion,  to  some  unaccustomed  muscular  effort,  or  to  some 
violent  mental  emotion ;  and,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  symp- 
toms is  most  essential,  and  affords  the  only  means  of  suspecting 
the  existence  of  an  aneurism  when  in  its  early  stage.  The  circum- 
stance of  all  the  symptoms  being  traced  back  to  some  cause, 
and  the  circulation  being  much  disturbed,  producing  giddiness  or 
syncope,  and  the  person  suffering  severely  from  the  shock,  all 
form  additional  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

_  A  varicose  state  of  the  venous  system,  as  has  been  mentioned,  Seena.'e2i7 
IS  a  very  common  symptom  of  a  disorder  of  the  heart ;  especially 
the  vems  of  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  extremities  are  affected  ; 
for  when  the  veins  of  the  abdominal  parietes  and  superior  oxtre- 
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mities  are  alone  varicose,  a  disease  of  one  of  the  abdominal  or 
pelvic  viscera  is  indicated. 

The  Anatomical  Symptoms. — We  have  seen,  that  the  physio- 
logical symptoms  are  common  to  diseases  in  other  organs  besides 
those  of  the  heart ;  but  the  anatomical  symptoms  are  derived  solely 
from  a  derangement  in  the  functions,  or  from  an  alteration  in 
the  structure  of  the  heart ;  so  that  it  is  by  a  knowledge  of  these 
symptoms  that  we  can  obtain  information  of  the  particular 
diseases  of  the  heart. 

Whilst  attention  to  the  physiological  symptoms  has  been 
greatly  neglected  in  investigating  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  too 
much  value  has  been  placed  on  the  anatomical,  and  to  this  must 
be  attributed  the  frequent  errors  of  diagnosis.  If  such  be  the 
difficulties,  and  if  of  such  magnitude  be  the  mistakes  that  are 
committed,  even  by  the  most  experienced  auscultators,  how  great 
must  be  the  value  of  other  means  of  diagnosis. 

The  physical  signs  have  derived  importance  from  their  utility 
in  pointing  out  the  nature  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  chiefly  in  their 
advanced  stages,  and  when  medical  treatment  is  comparatively  of 
Httle  avail ;  but  in  the  early  stages  of  disease  these  diagnostic 
signs  are  comparatively  useless  ;  for,  in  the  treatment  of  every 
case,  we  ought  to  look  to  the  condition  of  the  system  generally, 
and  to  the  assemblage  of  all  the  symptoms  ;  and  our  attention 
should  not  be  distracted,  when  adopting  a  system  of  treatment,  by 
attempting  to  distinguish  any  particular  portion  of  the  circulating 
apparatus  which  is  deranged. 
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Observation  of  Hippocrates ;  danger  of  diseases  in  vital  organs;  many  of 
the  diseases  of  the  heart  can  be  remedied;  erroneous  opiriions  of  their  danger, 
and  rapidity  of  their  progress ;  causes  of  their  danger ;  efficacy  of  medical 
treatment;  injurious  effect  of  auscultation;  delicacy  to  be  observed  in  giving 
opinions  to  the  sick. 

The  father  of  medicine  has  justly  observed,  "That  physician 
who,  upon  the  appearance  of  some  certain  signs  in  a  disease, 
can  tell  his  patient  what  he  has  hitherto  suffered,  and  what 
will  happen  to  him  every  day  ;  and,  after  having  received  in- 
formation from  him,  he  not  only  speaks  further  of  those  things 
he  omitted  before,  but  also  lays  down  beforehand  what  will 
come  to  pass,  't  is  he  shall  have  the  reputation  of  knowing 
perfectly  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  make  him  entirely 
resign  himself  to  his  management.     And  as  it  is  not  always 
m  the  power  of  the  physician  to  save  the  Hves  of  the  sick  for 
that  reason  prognostics  will  be  serviceable  in  some  measure  to 
secure  him  from  reproach." 

In  estimating  the  danger  of  diseases,  there  is  no  noint  on  n 
which  greater  weight  should  be  placed  ;han  the  impCCce  of 
the  function  which  the  disturbed  organ  performs  in  The  "Id 
economy  ;  and  we  may  generally  prognosticate  that  the  same 
extent  of  disease  m  a  vital  organ  is  attended  with  more  dange 
than  a  malady  of  equal  severity  in  less  important  parts  of  The 

cau^seltelr  lesf  "  "T'V''-  ^^^^^^ 
cause  more  or  less  anxiety,  and,  its  functions  being  so  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  minrl  n,-.  ^  •       ,  .  '""•^uuuaer 

i,o        4.      .  '  "'^  impression  which  a  patient  mav 

happen  to  entertain  of  the  resnlf  nf  \.;.         .  paucnc  may 
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is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  those  suffering  from  such  diseases 
should  be  apt  to  augur  unfavourably  of  their  termination. 
Many  of  the      Essential,  however,  as  the  heart  may  be  for  the  preservation 

heart's  dis-        „,.„..  .  ^ 

eases  are  of  life,  it  IS,  nevertheless,  subject  to  numerous  ailments,  which, 
although  they  may  materially  influence  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  those  afflicted  by  them,  are  yet,  as  much  as  the  diseases 
of  any  other  organ,  under  the  control  of  medical  treatment,  and 
many  of  them  are  not  of  a  fatal  character. 

"  The  diseases  which  come  from  any  part  of  the  body  that  is 
considerable,  are  the  most  dangerous ;  for  if  the  disease  rest, 
that  is  to  say  lodge,  in  the  place  where  it  began,  when  a  part  that 
Hippocrates,  is  of  great  importance  suffers  the  whole  body  must  suffer." 

It  is  an  erroneous  opinion,  too  frequently  promulgated,  that 
diseases  of  the  heart  are  not  only  most  dangerous,  but  most 
sudden  in  their  attack,  and  rapid  in  their  termination. 

Excepting  in  those  instances  where  they  are  caused  by  some 
great  mental  excitement  or  violent  bodily  exertion,  the  diseases 
of  the  heart  usually  make  a  very  slow  progress,  and  hence  it  is 
that,  in  those  who  die  suddenly  from  them,  it  is  usually  found, 
after  death,  that  the  malady  was  of  a  character  which  must  have 
been  of  long  duration. 
Their  dan-  There  are  two  circumstances,  which  may  powerfully  operate, 
cre^slr'""  either  in  diminishing  or  increasing  the  danger  of  the  heart's 
diseases. 

One  of  these  arises  from  a  common  opinion,  that  the  ailments 
of  the  heart  have  generally  advanced  too  far  before  medical  aid  is 
afforded  ;  and  the  other,  when  there  has  been  a  want  of  due 
care  and  attention  during  convalescence. 

It  is  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms  when  medical 
treatment,  judiciously  employed,  has  such  a  powerful  influence  in 
subduing  disease;  and,  if  that  moment  be  lost,  changes  may 
then  quickly  supervene,  which,  though  they  are  mitigated,  yet 
they  may  have  sown  the  seeds  of  some  future  disease;  and. 
however  much  the  symptoms  are  afterwards  controlled,  they  are 
never  completely  subdued.  . 

The  want  of  that  unceasing  care  which  is  so  necessary  durnig 
convalescence  from  all  diseases,  is  often  the  cause  of  much  future 
mischief  in  those  suffering  from  disorders  of  the  heart ;  and 
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unless  the  most  perfect  moral,  as  well  as  bodily  tranquillity  be 
preserved,  until  every  element  of  disease  appears  to  be  eradicated, 
we  may  safely  prognosticate  that,  sooner  or  later,  there  will  be 
a  relapse  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  the  foundation  laid  of  some 
permanent  mischief. 

But,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  almost  all  the  Efficacy  of 
diseases  of  the  heart  are  as  much  under  the  influence  of  medical  treatment, 
treatment,  especially  in  their  early  stages,  as  those  of  any  other 
organ ;  and  even  in  those  cases  where  they  have  made  much 
progress,  the  severe  symptoms  can  often  be  greatly  alleviated, 
and  life  prolonged,  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

"  A  wise  physician  will  consider,  whether  a  disease  be  curable, 
or  whether  or  not  the  cure  of  it  be  not  full  of  peril ;  if  he  find 
it  to  be  such,  let  him  resort  to  palliatives  and  alleviate  the  symp- 
toms, without  busying  himself  too  much  with  a  perfect  cure  ; 
and  many  times,  if  the  patient  be  indeed  patient,  that  course  Bacon,  cen- 

•11  1    11  •  r  '  turyl,p.40.» 

Will  exceed  all  expectation. 

There  can  be  no  more  unpardonable  conduct,  than  to  give  to  Dangerous 
the  patient  a  decided  opinion  of  a  disease  being  of  a  dangerous  quentes  of 
nature,  and  of  confidently  auguring  its  fatal  termination.  Such, 
indeed,  are  the  narrow  limits  of  human  foresight,  that  all  men 
of  experience  and  attentive  observation  are  much  more  tardy  in 
giving  a  decided  opinion  of  the  result  of  a  disease  than  the  more 
inexperienced  practitioner.  How  many  examples  of  erroneous 
prognoses  do  we  not  all  meet  with  ?  and  I  am  convinced,  that 
nothing  has  contributed  more  to  extend  this  humiliating  catalogue, 
than  the  introduction  of  auscultation. 

The  stethoscope,  it  has  been  remarked,  is  often  employed,  not 
only  very  urmecessarily,  and  at  an  injudicious  moment,  but  even    influence  of 

_  r  1  auscultation. 

1  regret  to  say,  for  unworthy  purposes.  To  arrest  a  patient's 
attention  to  his  heart  by  the  formal  pedantry  of  a  stetlioscopic 
examination,  cannot  fail  to  excite  more  or  less  anxiety  and  alarm  ; 
and  which  excitement  alone  has  a  powerful  influence  on  the 


an  erroneous 
diagnosis. 


Injurious 


»  "  Diseases  of  the  heart  (says  Andral),  characterised  by  tlie  most  severe  symptoms,  are 
not  always  without  resources.  The  attention  of  physicffins  cannot  be  too  much  called  to 
facts  of  this  kind.  Complaints  of  the  heart  ouglit  to  be  placed  among  those  alTections 
which,  having  carried  patients  as  neat  as  possible  to  the  grave,  may  yet  bo  so  remedied  as 
to  permit  of  a  long  existence." 
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heart's  movements,  not  only  to  increase  any  unnatural  motions  of 
that  organ,  but  it  may  even  lead  the  sick  to  suspect  that  they 
have  some  serious  disease  when  none  exists. 

"A  custom,"  justly  observes  a  popular  author,  "  has  long  pre- 
vailed among  physicians,  of  prognosticating,  as  they  call  it,  th 
patient's  fate,  or  foretelling  the  issue  of  the  disease.  Vanity,  no 
doubt,  introduced  this  practice,  and  still  supports  it,  in  spite  of 
common  sense  and  the  safety  of  mankind.  I  have  known  a 
physician  barbarous  enough  to  boast,  that  he  pronounced  more 
sentences  than  all  His  Majesty's  judges.  Would  to  God  that 
such  sentences  were  not  often  equally  fatal !  It  may,  indeed,  be 
alleged,  that  the  doctor  does  not  often  declare  his  opinion  before 
the  patient.  So  much  the  worse.  A  sensible  patient  had  better 
hear  what  the  doctor  says,  than  learn  it  from  the  disconsolate 
looks,  the  watery  eyes,  and  the  broken  whispers  of  those  about 
him.  It  seldom  happens,  when  the  physician  gives  an  unfavour- 
able opinion,  that  it  can  be  concealed  from  the  patient ;  the  very 
embarrassment  which  the  friends  and  attendants  show  in  disguis- 
ing what  he  has  said,  is  generally  sufficient  to  disclose  the  truth. 
We  do  not  see  what  right  any  man  has  to  announce  tbe  death 
of  another,  especially  if  such  a  declaration  has  a  chance  to  kill 
him.  Mankind  are  indeed  very  fond  of  prying  into  future  events, 
and  seldom  fail  to  solicit  the  physician  for  his  opinion.  A  doubt- 
ful answer,  however,  or  one  that  may  tend  rather  to  encourage 
the  hopes  of  the  sick,  is  surely  most  proper.  This  conduct 
could  hurt  neither  the  patient  nor  the  physician.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  destroy  the  credit  of  physic  than  those  rash  and  uufeeUng 
prognosticators,  who,  by-the-bye,  are  generally  the  most  ignorant 
of  the  faculty.  The  mistakes  which  daily  happen  in  this  way, 
are  so  many  standing  proofs  of  human  vanity  and  the  weakness 
of  science. 

"  We  readily  admit,  that  there  are  cases  where  the  physician 
ought  to  give  intimation  of  the  patient's  danger  to  some  of  his 
near  connexions,  though  even  this  ought  always  to  be  done  with 
the  greatest  delicacy  and  caution  ;  but  it  never  can  be  necessary, 
in  any  case,  that  the  wh^e  town  and  country  should  know,  imme- 
diately after  the  doctor  has  made  his  first  visit,  thai  he  has  no 
hopes  of  his  palient's  recovery.     Tersons  whose  impertinent 
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curiosity  lea^  them  to  question  the  physiciaii  with  regard  to  the 
fate  of  the  patient,  certainly  deserve  no  other  than  an  evasive 
answer. 

"  The  vanity  of  foretelhng  the  fate  of  the  sick  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  faculty ;  others  follow  their  example,  and  those  who  think 
themselves  wiser  than  their  neighbours  often  do  much  hurt  in 
this  way.  Humanity  surely  calls  upon  every  one  to  comfort  the 
sick,  and  not  to  add  to  their  affliction  by  alarming  their  fears. 
A  friend,  or  even  a  physician,  may  often  do  more  good  by  a  mild 
and  sympathising  behaviour  than  by  medicine,  and  should  never 
neglect  to  administer  that  greatest  of  all  cordials — hope. 

"  So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  generally  attended  to,  that 
many  make  it  their  business  to  visit  the  sick,  on  purpose  to 
whisper  dismal  stories  in  their  ears  ;  such  may  pass  for  sympa- 
thising friends,  but  they  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  cruel  Buchan's 

«  Domestic 

and  unprincipled  enemies.  Medicine. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART  IN 

GENERAL. 

Importance  of  this  branch  of  therapeutics;  the  imperfect  classification  of  medi- 
cines ;  no  class  has  been  assigned  to  cardiacs ;  cardiac  medicines  enumer- 
ated; general  observations  on  therapeutics ;  processes  of  the  animal  economy 
to  cure  diseases ;  these  processes  are  both  mechanical  and  chemical;  these 
processes  are  under  the  influertce  of  a  vital  principle ;  examples  of  these 
processes  in  man  and  in  animals ;  the  intimate  union  between  animals  and 
vegetables ;  animals  exhale  and  excrete  the  elements  necessary  for  the  life 
of  vegetables ;  vegetables  exhale  and  secrete  the  elements  necessary  for  the 
life  of  animals ;  the  processes  employed  by  the  economy  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases can  be  imitated;  a  system  of  therapeutics  should  be  founded  on  these 
na  tural  processes ;  this  system  illustrattji  by  the  doctrine  of  Hippocra  tes  and 
the  older  pathologists ;  its  utility  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart, 

PiL-iiniinary  The  treatment  of  the  maladies  of  the  heart  is  not  the  least  im- 
observations.  pQj,j.3jj(.  guhject  to  be  discussed  in  this  work.  Its  details  offer  a 
far  more  extensive  field  of  inquiry  than  has  usually  been  allotted 
to  them,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  have  never  been  investigated 
in  a  general  or  comprehensive  manner ;  nor  has  there  been  any 
advancement  made  on  this  branch  of  therapeutics  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  the  progress  of  physiological  and  pathological 
science. 

impe.fec-  Those  who  have  written  on  particular  diseases  of  the  heart 
l^anch'Ir'  have  pointed  out  what  they  may  have  considered  to  be  the  best 
therapeutics.  ^^^^^  treating  them  ;  but  almost  all  their  obsei-vations  apply 
chiefly  to  its  organic  affections ;  whereas,  it  is  in  the  Jhmcliona/ 
disorders  of  the  circulating  apparatus  where  the  treatment  is  so 
important  and  so  decidedly  beneficial.  Indeed,  I  will  endeavour 
to  prove  that  many  of  the  functional  disturbances,  though  tbcy 
may  not  have  been  considered  as  primary  affections  of  the  heart, 
yet,  when  such  ailments  have  been  reUeved  by  medical  treatment. 
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the  relief  has  been  obtained  by  employing  those  very  remedies 
which  have  a  specific  influence  on  the  or-gans  of  circulation. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  no  work  on  therapeutics  do  we  find  No  class  as 

'  1  signed  to  car- 

even  a  class  assigned  to  those  remedial  substances  which  act  diacs. 

directly  upon  the  heart.  The  significant  term  cardiacs  has  sel- 
dom been  made  use  of,  although  the  word  cordial  is  employed  in 
common  language  distinctly  to  denote  such  a  class  of  substances ; 
and,  in  place  of  being  arranged  together,  as  those  medicines  are 
which  act  on  the  nervous,  digestive,  and  biliary  systems,  on  the 
kidneys  and  skin,  cardiacs  will  be  found  classed — some  amongst 
the  tonics,  some  amongst  the  narcotics,  and  some  amongst  the 
anti-spasmodics. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  inexplicable,  how  so  important  a  class  of  Value  of  such 
medicines  as  those  which  have  a  specific  influence  upon  the  heart  jjjjj^^"'''^^' 
should  not  have,  like  those  which  act  upon  other  and  far  less  im- 
portant organs,  been  grouped  together  and  arranged  under  one 
class ;  affording  a  very  striking  proof  of  the  neglect  which  has 
been  paid  to  this  important  branch  of  the  materia  medica.  It 
appears,  therefore,  to  me,  that  a  class  of  cardiac  remedies  might 
be  very  properly  formed,  in  which  should  be  arranged  the  various 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal  substances  which  have  a  specific 
action  on  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation. 

In  adopting  this  arrangement,  I  am  necessarily  compelled  to 
differ  from  the  classifications  of  the  materia  medica  which  have 
hitherto  been  taught.  There  seems  never  to  have  been  any  fixed 
principles  employed  for  classifying  all  the  various  medicinal  sub- 
stances. Some  classes  have  been  formed  by  selecting  for  each 
those  substances  which  produce  particular  effects  upon  certain 
organs  or  systems  of  the  economy,  such  as  sudorifics  and 
diuretics.  But,  in  other  classes,  medicinal  substances  are 
brought  together  because  they  are  all  supposed  to  have  the 
same  influence  on  particular  diseases,  such  as  antispasmodics, 
diffusible  and  permanent  stimulants.  The  consequence  is,  that 
there  are  many  substances  which  belong  to  several  different 
classes  ;  for  not  only  does  the  same  medicine  affect  different 
organs,  but  its  effects  are  greatly  modified,  or  entirely  new  effects 
are  produced  by  difterent  doses.  Opium  and  alcohol,  in  small 
doses,  exhdarate,  and,  in  larger  quantities,  cause  depression ;  so 
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that  they  are  both  stimulant  and  sedative.  The  preparations  of 
iron  act  as  tonics  and  as  astringents,  and  they  are  arranged 
in  both  these  classes  of  the  materia  medica. 

The  numerous  medicinal  substances  of  which  I  have  subjoined 
a  Table,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived,  will  be  found  placed  in  differ- 
ent classes  of  the  materia  medica;  and,  consequently,  it  may 
readily  be  understood  that  they  have,  also,  influences  upon  other 
organs  besides  the  heart  and  vascular  system ;  and  one  great 
difficulty  in  classifying  the  objects  of  the  materia  medica  arises 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  same  medicine  has  perfectly 
different  effects  when  administered  in  different  doses. 

But,  it  is  of  still  greater  importance,  in  viewing  cardiacs  as  a 
class,  to  remember  that  each  of  them  has  its  peculiar  mode  of 
acting  upon  the  organs  of  circulation  ;  some  of  them  increasing, 
and  others  diminishing  the  heart's  vigour  ;  differences  which  are 
caused  by  the  changes  which  they  produce  in  the  nervous  system. 

And  there  are  also  cardiacs  which  act  upon  the  blood,  and  by 
which  the  vital  element  is  variously  changed. 


TABLE. 


Antimonials 

Mercurials 

Lead 

Silver 

Zinc 

Copper 

Iodine 

Alum 

Ammonia 

Soda 

Potash 

Alcohol 

Ether 

Chloroform 

Iron 

Camphor 


Valerian 

Myrrh 

Assafoetida 

Galbanum 

Opium 

Hyoscyamus 

Tobacco 

Belladonna 

Lobelia 

Ipecacuanha 

Digitalis 

Hellebore 

Elaterium 

Colchicum 

Musk 

Castor 
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General  Observations  on  Therapeutics. 

Before  entering  further  upon  the  important  subject  of  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  it 
would  be  expedient  to  attempt  to  give  a  general  view  of  thera- 
peutic science ;  and  having  once  established  some  general  princi- 
ples by  which  the  treatment  of  diseases  should  be  conducted, 
we  can  afterwards  apply  these  principles  when  pointing  out  the 
treatment  of  the  particular  diseases  of  the  heart. 

To  fulfil  this  purpose,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  that  the  processes 
which  the  animal  economy  has  the  power  to  perform,  not  only  for 
preserving  and  restoring  its  functions  when  these  are  disordered, 
but  likewise  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  are  a  safe  guide  to  pursue 
in  the  administration  of  remedies  ;  that,  for  the  cure  of  diseases, 
it  is  above  all  things  requisite  to  follow  nature,  and  endeavour 
to  aid  and  assist  her  in  executing  these  processes,  but  never  to 
interrupt  her  efforts.  By  admitting  this  as  a  great  general  prin- 
ciple for  conducting  the  treatment  of  disease,  we  shall  find,  that 
all  therapeutic  agents  may  be  simply  arranged,  and  rules  for 
administering  the  various  remedies  be  distinctly  pointed,  out. 

I  will  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  review  in  succession  these 
different  acts  of  the  economy,  after  which  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  different  means  which 
we  possess  for  imitating  these  natural  processes,  and  their  appli- 
cation in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart. 

The  animal  economy,  I  have  already  shown,  possesses  powers  ^^""^ 

..^:*-T,;„   U         j.  t  '  r  r  "   the  econon 

withm  Itself  to  preserve,  and  to  restore,  the  integrity  of  its  "e^'^'e 
various  functions  when  these  have  been  deranged;  and,  from  the  "on?"™" 
constant  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  distribution  of  - 
the  blood  to  the  different  organs,  whether  for  performing  the 
functions  of  nutrition,  growth,  or  life  ;  or  the  changes  which  are 
constantly  resulting  from  the  habits   of  organised  beings,  it 
becomes  necessary  that  the  economy  should  have  the  means  to 
enable  it  to  preserve  the  due  proportion  of  blood  in  the  different 
organs.    For,  although  the  heart  impels  the  blood  into  all  the 
arteries  with  a  similar  velocity,  yet  the  circulation  in  them  under- 
goes  various  changes  before  it  reaches  the  capillary  system  • 

2  P  .  ' 
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Sec  page  19.  thcsG  changes  being  produced  by  different  modes  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  vessels,  and  by  differences  in  their  modes  of  distribu- 
tion in  the  various  organs, 
oflhele"''^  Of  these  instinctive  processes  by  which  the  circulation  is 
regulated,  one  is  employed  to  free  the  heart  from  any  extra 
quantity  of  blood,  and  the  other  to  increase  the  quantity  of  its 
blood  ;  the  one  act  relieving  an  oppressed,  and  the  other  invigor- 
ating a  feeble,  heart ;  and  these  processes  are  performed  by  the 
respiratory  and  muscular  systems— by  the  puhno-cardiac  and  the 
wusculo-cardiac  functions,  separately  or  combined. 

The  constant  changes  in  the  inspirations  and  expirations,  the 
acts  of  sobbing,  sighing,  crying,  and  vreeping,  are  all  and  "each 
of  them  instinctive  efforts  resorted  to  for  unloading  a  congested 
One  relieves  heart,  as  that  which  takes  place  from  grief ;  whereas,  by  convul- 
ooiijeMion.     ^^^^  movements,  or  by  the  musculo-cardiac  function  increasing 
syMcope"'"""  the  quantity  of  blood  within  the  heart,  its  action  is  invigorated. 

as  may  be  observed  in  persons  recovering  from  syncope,  the 
hysteric  paroxysm,  and  from  other  fits ;  the  violent  convulsive 
movements  in  such  cases  promoting  the  flow  of  the  venous 
blood  into  the  right,  and  impeding  the  exit  of  the  arterial  blood 
from  the  left  heart. 
Involuntary  Whilst  such  invoiuntary  movements  are  employed  by  the 
diffe,--  economy  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  disturbances  in  the  circula- 
tion, it  must  also  be  remarked,  that  convidsions  take  place  under 
other,  and,  indeed,  very  different  circumstances,  such  as  from 
disease  or  injuries  of  the  nervous  centres,  or  of  the  nerves  emanat- 
ing from  them. 

And  the  almost  incessant  involuntary  movements,  so  remark- 
able a  feature  in  chorea,  which  take  place  in  the  waking  state, 
and  the  permanent  contraction  of  the  organs  of  active  motion  in 
trismvs,  appear,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  rather 
to  be  the  direct  effects  of  disease,  than  acts  of  the  economy 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  a  disturbed  circulation. 

These  instinctive  acts  performed  by  the  organs  of  respiration 
and  circulation  are  employed,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving  that  balance  of  the  circulation,  which  our  habits  and 
neceslies  constantly  deranges,  but  they  are  also  resorted  to 
by  the  system  in  those  more  serious  disorders  of  the  lieart  in 


ent  c.iuses. 
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which  the  circulation  has  sulfered  some  additioual  causes  of 
disturbance,  and  which  these  instinctive  acts  are  sufficient  to 
restore. 

In  disorders  wherein  those  powers  of  the  economy  which  have  Powers  of 

■>  •'  tlie  economy 

been  pointed  out  are  not  suflScient  to  restore  the  circulation,  we  t"  cure 

*  disease. 

then  find  that  further  means,  other  processes  are  resorted  to, 
which,  since  the  very  dawn  of  medical  science,  have  been  observed 
and  accurately  described,  though  they  appear  to  me  to  have 
received  far  too  little  consideration  from  modern  pathologists. 

Of  these,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  spontaneous  fponianerms 
hceniorrhage,  by  which  process  of  the  economy  an  accumulation  g^-gj^jg^^p 
of  blood,  or  plethora  of  a  particular  organ,  is  relieved,  and  the 
natural  state  of  its  circulation  restored.  In  this  manner  is  a 
fulness  of  blood  in  the  head  relieved  by  epistaxis,  in  the  chest  by 
hemoptisis,  and  in  the  chylopoctic  viscera  by  the  hsemorrhoidal 
flux. 

No  less  remarkable  are  the  effects  of  spontaneous  vomiting,  ami  likewise 
another  process  of  the  economy  which  is  resorted  to  in  disturb-  neousvl- 
ances  of  the  circulation,  more  especially  in  derangements  of  the 
capillaries,  whether  those  of  the  cutaneous  or  of  the  gastro- 
pulmonary  mucous  system. 

The  violent  muscular  movements  which  accompany  the  act  of  its  curative 
vomiting  have  so  powerful  an  effect  on  the  circulation,  that  the 
functions  of  the  capillaries,  however  much  they  may  have  been 
interrupted,  appear  to  be  almost  immediately  restored  by  it ;  so 
that,  in  place  of  coldness  of  the  cutaneous  surface  accompanying 
such  disturbance  of  the  capillaries,  a  copious  perspiration  ensues ; 
after  which,  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is  completely  restored. 

Intimately  associated  as  the  act  of  vomiting  is  with  nausea,  and  of 
and  though  these  two  processes  have  effects  upon  the  system 
which  appear  to  be  quite  different,  yet,  as  I  have  already  cx- 
plamed,  they  may  either  occur  separately,  or  they  may  be  combined 
together,  forming  one  act. 

Nausea,  like  vomiting,  may  be  observed  in  many  diseases  to  be 
employed  by  them  medicatrix,  in  order  to  change  the  state  of  the 
cn-culation. 

Nausea  without  vomiting  we  frequently  observe  accompanying 
a  suppression  of  the  menstrual  flux,  being  then  employed  for  the 
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purpose  of  regulating  the  circulation  in  the  heart  which,  in  such 
cases,  is  more  or  less  deranged.  Thus,  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet 
with  examples  of  painful  or  ohstructed  menstruation,  which  are 
preceded  by  a  fit  of  Yomiting,  the  vomiting  ceasing  whenever  the 
flux  makes  its  appearance. 

And  the  sickness  and  vomiting  so  frequent  attendants,  and, 
indeed,  so  important  diagnostic  symptoms  of  an  impregnated 
uterus,  are,  in  all  probability,  an  effort  of  the  economy  to  restore 
the  balance  of  the  circulation  which  has  been  disturbed  by  the 
condition  of  the  uterine  system. 

In  hooping-cough  there  is  no  tnore  favourable  sign,  and  nothing 
alleviates  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  of  that  disease  more  than 
spontaneous  vomiting ;  and  examples  are  by  no  means  very  rare, 
of  persons  who  have  disease  of  the  stomach  being  in  the  habit, 
for  a  lengtliened  period,  of  vomiting  after  each  meal. 
Tiie  regurgi-  In  the  infant  we  also  observe  how  the  economy  employs  the  act 
food  in  the  of  vomiting  solely  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  stomach  of 
superabundant  milk,  or  pernicious  food.  Infants  are  frequently 
in  the  habit  of  vomiting  some  of  the  milk  which  they  have 
sucked,  when,  from  too  great  desire,  the  stomach  Lad  been  over- 
loaded;  and  this  habit  sometimes  continues  for  a  lengthened 
period  without  the  health  of  the  child  appearing  to  be  impaired, 
and  in  the  The  samc  is  told  of  the  glutton;  that  animal,  after  over- 
distending  his  stomach,  is  said  to  be  in  the  habit  of  pressing 
himself  in  a  convenient  situation,  such  as  between  the  branches 
of  a  tree,  and  thus  to  disgorge  the  stomach,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  again  ready  for  another  repast ! 

And  the  vomitings  which  accompany  sea-sickness  and  cholera 
are  all  acts  of  the  economy  from  which  some  wise  pui-pose  must, 
undoubtedly,  be  derived. 
Vomiting         So  great,  indeed,  is  the  influence  of  the  act  of  vomiting  in  relieving 
losOTterto'^  disease,  that,  in  order  to  produce  it,  some  animals,  when  unwell,  are 
byli.imais.    instinctively  impelled  to  eat  substances  which  cause  vomiting ; 

familiar  examples  of  which  may  be  observed  in  the  dog  and  cat, 
they  being  in  the  habit  of  making  themselves  vomit  by  eating 
particular  plants. 

such  pro-  All  these  means  possessed  by  the  animal  economy  to  restore  a 
med/anTcai.    disturbed  circulation  are,  it  may  be  observed,  strictly  mechanical; 
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the  movements  of  the  parietis  of  the  chest  in  respiration  and  in 
vomiting,  the  increase  in  the  vigour  of  the  heart  by  the  influence 
of  the  musculo-cardiac  function,  and  the  increase  or  diminution  in 
the  velocity  of  the  streams  of  blood  passing  out  of  and  coming 
into  the  heart  are,  doubtless,  all  physical  processes. 

But  the  animal  economy  likewise  possesses  means  by  which  it  ch. micai 
can  modify  and  correct  the  qualities  of  the  fluids  when  these  enipioytd  by 
have  been  changed  by  disease ;  and  which  processes  are  con- 
sidered  chemical,  though  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
vital  principle.    It  is  this  vital  principle  which  constitutes  that 
remarkable  difl^erence  between  the  processes  which  are  performed 
in  the  chemical  and  in  the  vital  laboratories,  or  the  differences  The  vital 
between  those  of  organised  and  inorgauised  bodies.    What  the  guiaTes'^ 
nature  of  the  vital  principle,  or  nervous  power  is,  we  know 
nothing,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  physiological  science,  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  investigating  its  laws,  and  the  operations  of 
these  in  the  animal  economy. 

"One  of  the  greatest  occupations  of  man  ought  to  be  the 
discovery  of  nature's  laws,  and  making  them  subservient  to  his 
use  and  to  his  happiness." 

AVe  observe  such  chemico-vital  processes  resorted  to  when  The  blood 
there  is  a  disordered  circulation  from  a  change  in  the  qualities  of  the,"f'''' 
the  blood.  Morbid  alterations  in  that  fluid  are  corrected  by  pro- 
cesses which  are  executed  either  by  the  digestive,  the  respira- 
tory, or  the  cutaneous  systems  conveying  to,  and  mixing  with,  the 
blood,  various  matters  which  may  have  been  taken  into  the 
stomach,  or  absorbed  by  the  lungs  or  by  the  skin.  And  noxious 
matters  may  be  removed  from  the  blood  by  the  organs  of  excre- 
tion. Profuse  perspiration  and  diarrhoea,  "critical  sweats  and 
purgings,"  the  formation  of  abscesses  and  eruptions,  are  all 
extrementitious  processes  which  are  employed  by  the  vis  medi- 
catrix  natures  for  the  reUef  and  for  the  cure  of  disease. 

To  enable  the  economy  to  perform  some  of  the  processes  for  instmcive 
restoring  the  healthy  state  of  the  blood,  man  appears  to  be  ^d^rorfi- 
endowed  with  inMncts,  by  which  he  can  make  choice  of  such  i'""''""'''- 
kinds  of  food  and  drinks  as  contain  the  elementary  substances 
which  are  necessary  in  the  chemico-vital  laboratory,  and  enable  it 
to  form  such  compounds  as  may  be  required  for  restoring  the 
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blood  to  a  healthy  state.    This  impulse  prompts  man  to  change 
his  food  when  suffering  from  disease,  and,  however  inconsistent  or 
improper  the  food  he  selects  may  appear,  the  choice  is  always 
found  to  benefit,  and  never  to  injure  him. 
^^u^i^'  ^11°^         sick  to  obey  these  instincts  is  a  very  useful 

practical  maxim ;  for,  when  the  most  accomplished  practitioner 
cannot  presume  to  dictate  either  the  kind  or  the  quantity  of  food 
or  drink,  the  sick  man  can,  with  confidence,  select  for  himself  such 
as  are  most  palatable  and  grateful.  Hence,  amongst  the  sick, 
there  are  some  who  prefer  animal  to  vegetable  food,  some  salted 
to  fresh  meats,  some  fermented  hquors,  and  others  wines ;  some 
acidulated  drinks,  and  others  give  the  preference  to  plain  water. 

The    powers         rpi  ,        ,•  n    i  .  , 

of  the  ei  ono-       iuese  Tcstorative  powers  01  the  animal  economy,  are  no  less 
my  exemph-  apparent  when  a  part  of  the  body  has  been  tvounded  or  other- 
wounds,       ^jgg  injured.    If  the  soft  parts  have  been  divided,  or  if  a  bone 
has  been  broken,  or  an  artery  wounded,  after  all  such  accidents 
the  restorative  powers  of  Nature  are  strikingly  illustrated.  What 
process  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  means  she  employs  to  heal 
a  wound  of  the  skin  ?  first  arresting  the  hseraorrhage,  by  plug- 
ging up  with  a  coagulum  of  blood  the  mouths  of  the  divided 
arteries,  then  hermetically  sealing  the  surface  of  the  wound  with  a 
covering  of  inspissated  blood  ;  and  finally,  repairing  the  injury  by 
a  process  of  granulation  and  cicatrization.    And  what  can  be  a 
more  beautiful  illustration  of  the  vis  medicatrix  natwee  than 
the  reunion  of  a  fractured  bone  by  the  deposit  of  osseous  matter 
around  the  fractured  extremities  1 
Instincts  are      VVe  may  indeed  observe,  not  only  in  man,  but  throughout  the 

universal  i"       ,    ,  .  .  .  .       .         ,  .  ■ 

the  animal  wholc  animal  kingdom,  that  there  is  an  instmct  by  which  every 
race  of  living  beings  are  enabled  to  select  each  their  proper  food, 
and  to  avoid  such  as  is  hurtful  to  them  ;  and  also  an  instinct 
which  prompts  them,  when  they  are  suffering  from  disease,  to 
change  their  'food  and  choose  aliments  which  they  never  par- 
take of  when  in  health,  and  for  which  they  may  even  have  a 
repugnance. 

Examples  of  Wild  animals  crowd  to  the  salt  springs  which  abound  in  the 
interior  of  the  vast  continent  of  America  ;  and  the  deer  which 
inhabit  the  hills  and  the  forests  of  this  country  repair,  at  parti- 
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ciilar  seasons,  to  the  sea- shore,  to  seek  those  plants  which  are 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  as  well  as  to  drink  the  sea  water. 

In  some  birds  there  is  a  similar  instinct,  v/hich  impels  them 
to  swallow  snbstauces,  such  as  small  stones  or  pebbles,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  their  digestion  ;  and  the  same  instinctive  powers 
direct  the  covomon  fowl  in  the  "laying  season"  to  search  for  lime, 
from  which  the  shell  of  its  egg  is  to  be  formed. 

What  can  more  strikingly  corroborate  the  existence  of  these 
instinctive  powers  than  if  what  is  told  by  the  Egyptian  physi- 
cians of  the  habit  of  the  hippopotamus  be  not  a  fiction  ?  That 
inhabitant  of  the  Nile  is  said  to  have  been  observed  to  come  out 
of  the  river  on  particular  occasions,  and  trampUng  his  gigantic 
feet  upon  the  sharp  point  of  a  broken  reed,  to  lacerate  the  skin, 
from  which  a  bleeding  followed ;  and  which  he  stopped,  after  it 
had  been  sufficiently  copious,  by  plugging  up  tlie  wound  with 
mud  ! 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  all  these  instinctive  acts  of  the  Reflections 
animal  economy  without  being  struck  with  the  wisdom  and  mate  union 
design  by  which  the  phenomena  both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  andvegetaiiie 
kingdoms  are  intimately  associated  and  inseparably  connected 
with  one  another. 

"All  nature,"  observes  an  elegant  author,   "is  united  by  wiiHckon 
indissoluble  ties — every  individual  thing  exists  for  the  sake  of  gimen.  1809. 
another." 

The  Creator  has  ordained  that  there  shall  be  different  races 
of  living  beings  to  inhabit  this  globe,  and  that  each  race 
shall  be  provided  with  food  suitable  to  its  organisation,  and  for 
the  purposes  which  the  animal  is  to  serve  in  the  creation,  fur- 
nished with  powers  to  obtain  and  instincts  to  select  the  food 
intended  for  its  use,  and  to  reject  that  which  would  be 
hurtful. 

It  has  also  been  ordained  to  be  a  law  of  Nature,  that  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  shall  be  mutually  dependent  upon  Carbonic 
each  other  for  their  subsistence.    Plants,  for  their  nourishment,  I'y  .mimah.' 
absorb  carbonic  acid,  being  that  portion  of  the  atmospheric  air 
which  is  thrown  off  by  animals,  and  which  is  hurtful  to  animal  P^>R''"  «- 

^•p  I       .      \     c       1    •  lialeu  liy  ve- 

nte  ;  ana  animals,  tor  their  subsistence,  inhale  oxygen,  that  being  ff-'tabies. 
the  portion  of  the  air  which  is  evolved  by  plants. 
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And  a  similar  interchange  takes  place  between  the  two  king- 
doms in  their  solid  food  ;  for  whilst  the  animal  lives  upon  plants, 
the  excretions  of  the  animal,  in  their  turn,  become  food  to 
vegetables. 

Tiuse,>,o-        From  all  that  has  now  been  said,  it  appears  to  me  that  a 

cesies  of  tlie  i       •     •  i  i  ,  ,  , 

economy  to  general  prmciple  may  be  established  for  the  administration  of 
i'li  the'tre^t-  remedies  legitimately  based  upon  the  processes  which  we  have 
nicntofdis-  gggj^  ejnpioyed  by  the  animal  economy  to  restore  functions 
that  have  been  deranged,  and  to  repair  injuries;  and  that  a 
rational  system  of  therapeutics  should  consist  in  imitating  these 
processes,  and  in  endeavouring  to  expedite  or  assist,  but  never  to 
interrupt.  Nature's  efforts. 

In  reviewing  the  various  remedial  means  possessed  by  the 
economy,  which  are  employed  for  the  cure  of  disease,  what  can 
more  forcibly  illustrate  this  great  principle,  than  the  fact,  that 
the  effects  of  each  of  these  remedial  means  are  in  strict  imitation 
of  one  of  those  natural  processes  which  are  resorted  to  by  the 
animal  economy  ;  and  that  the  skill  of  the  physician,  in  the 
employment  of  these  remedies,  depends  upon  the  sagacity  which 
he  displays  in  selecting  and  administering  them  in  the  appropri- 
ate stages  of  the  disease,  and  according  to  the  peculiarities  of 
each  case  ? 

Some  of  the       Of  thosc  curativc  means,  as  of  those  processes  possessed  by  the 
me^an7act      ecouomy,  some  are  mechanical,  and  some  are  chemical.  Of  the  first 
mechanically  j,|^gg^  qj.      thosc  wliich  are  in  imitation  of  the  mechanical  pro- 
cesses of  the  economy,  are  those  by  which  we  can  increase  or 
diminish  the  quantity  of  the  heart's  blood.    We  can  increase  the 
blood  within  the  heart  by  muscular  exertions,  or  by  artificially 
stemming  the  flow  of  the  arterial  blood  in  the  extremities  of  the 
body  by  the  tourniquet ;  and  we  can  diminish  the  quantity  of 
blood  within  the  heart  by  blood-letting,  by  abstracting  blood  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another  by  the  application  of  cupping- 
glasses  or  cupping-boots,  or  by  causing  vomiting  or  fainting  by 
the  use  of  internal  remedies. 
Others  act  ^^'^^  materia  medica  there  are  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 

chemically  substauces,  which  act  chemically  upon  tlie  fluids,  by  the  exhibition 
of  which  we  can  produce  purging,  sweating,  or  an  increased  flow  of 
urine  ;  and  we  have,  likewise,  the  means  of  restoring  the  qualities 
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of  the  blood,  when  these  have  been  altered,  by  aliments  and 
drinks,  as  well  as  by  various  medicinal  substances  when  taken 
into  the  stomach,  or  absorbed  by  the  lungs  or  the  skin. 

Thus,  we  may  infer  that  the  processes  employed  by  the  animal  The  pro- 

•'         _  ■'^       _  X     J         J  ^  cesses  of  the 

economy  for  preserving  and  restoring  health,  may  be  considered  economy 
as  rational  and  legitimate  guides  for  the  treatment  of  disease  ; 
and,  likewise,  that  we  possess  agents  by  which  such  processes 
may  be  imitated. 

In  confirmation  of  these  views,  we  have  only  to  consider  the 
sensible  effects  which  are  produced  upon  the  body  by  different 
remedial  means,  and  so  discover  the  signs  for  their  administration 
with  which  we  are  furnished. 

What  can  be  a  more  certain  indication  for  employina;  artificial  artificial 

.  r    J     o  bloodletting. 

bloodLetting  than  those  uneasy  sensations  in  the  head  which  are 
symptoms  of  plethora,  and  which  may  have,  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, been  relieved  by  a  spontaneous  bleeding  from  the  nose,  or  of 
the  propriety  of  abstracting  blood  when  there  is  a  return  of  certain 
uneasy  feeUngs  in  the  chest,  with  disturbed  respiration,  symptoms 
of  pulmo-cardiac  congestion,  and  which  had  on  a  foraier  occasion 
been  reUeved  by  a  copious  hemoptisis  ?  or,  in  fine,  of  the  advan- 
tages of  bloodletting  when  there  are  symptoms  indicating  a  cer- 
tam  condition  of  the  chylopoctic  viscera  which  have  been  miti- 
gated by  the  hemorrhoidal  flux  ?  * 

The  same  remarks  are  apj.'licable  to  those  diseases  which 
nature  relieves  by  vomiting,  by  perspiration,  by  purging,  by  an 
increased  secretion  of  urine,  by  the  formation  of  an  abcess,  or  by 
an  eruption. 

The  effort  of  vomiting,  which  marks  the  presence  of  some  by  the  use  of 
noxious  matter  in  the  stomach,  is  not  only  a  symptom  which 
gives  this  information,  but  it  points  out  the  propriety  of  ad- 
ministering an  emetic  ;  a  practical  lesson  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  Father  of  Medicine,  who  made  use  of  emetics 
m  cholera  morbus,  "  though  in  this  distemper  they  had  vomited 
too  much  already,  yet  in  this  case  a  vomiting  was  cured  by  a  Epidem. 

vomit."  '         lib.  V. 

Perspirations,  likewise,  by  relieving  certain  states  of  the  sys-  and  by 
tern,  an  mcreased  heat  of  the  skin  becomes  an  indication  of  the 
propriety  of  administering  sudorifics. 

2  a 
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And  SO,  also,  purging  may  be  a  symptom  which,  along  with 
some  others,  indicates  that  either  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels  is  inflamed,  or  that  the  biliary  and  other  secretions  are 
altered ;  and  it  therefore  points  out  the  propriety  of  administer- 
ing such  medicines  as  may  mitigate  the  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestine,  or  improve  the  condition  of  the 
biliary  or  other  morbid  secretions. 

The  formation  of  abscesses  are  well  known  to  relieve  certain 
states  of  the  system,  and  point  out  the  use  of  setons  and  issues 
in  similar  ailments  ;  and  eruptions  are  no  less  efifective  in  relieving 
diseases,  pointing  out  the  propriety  of  treating  such  conditions 
by  evacuating  and  alterative  remedies. 

The  view  that  has  been  now  given  of  the  general  principle  to 
guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  disease  unfolds  an  extensive  and 
interesting  field  of  research  ;  and  any  further  observations  which 
I  have  to  offer  on  the  subject,  whilst  they  are  more  immediately 
applicable  to  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  are  yet 
of  that  general  character  that  they  equally  apply  to  the  diseases 
of  the  other  organs  and  other  systems  ;  and  will,  I  hope,  be 
found  to  elucidate  and  simplify  a  branch  of  medical  science  which 
has  hitherto  been  complicated,  and  is  still,  in  many  respects, 
very  obscure.  ^ 

This  therapeutic  principle  is  in  accordance  with,  and,  indeed, 
is  chiefly  derived  from  the  doctrines  of  some  of  the  older 
pathologists  ;  and  if  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  economy  which 
I  have  pointed  out  admit  of  the  explanation  that  has  been  given, 
the  influence  which  mechanical,  as  well  as  chemical  processes, 
exercise  in  disease  must  also  be  granted,  and  the  propriety 
admitted  of  placing  in  these  classes  all  the  means  which  are 
employed  for  the  cure  of  diseases. 

By  adopting  this  principle  we  shall  find,  that  the  various 
remedial  agents  which  are  appUcable  to  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  the  heart  can  be  systematically  arranged ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  may  also  remark  that  there  is  no  system  of  the  economy 
where  this  therapeutic  principle  can  Be  so  satisfactorily  illustrated 
as  in  the  organs  of  circulation. 

In  prosecuting  our  inquiries  on  this  most  important  branch 
of  medical  science,  it  behoves  us  to  glance  over  some  of  those 
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systems  which  have  been  taught  in  the  schools  of  physic,  and  I 
think  it  will  appear  that,  although  the  doctrines  of  each  system, 
contemplated  as  a  whole,  may  be  objectionable,  yet  materials 
may  be  gleaned  from  all  of  them  by  which  essential  aid  is  to  be 
obtained  in  forming  a  rational  system  of  therapeutics. 

"  All  physic,"  says  Hippocrates,  "  has  been  long  since  estab- 
lished ;  and  the  method  and  way  of  discovering,  as  they  have 
already  done,  several  excellent  things  which  assist  to  discover 
several  others,  if  the  inquirer  be  fitted  for  it ;  and  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  former  discoveries,  follows  the  old  track  :  he 
that  rejects  all  that  has  been  done  before  and  takes  another  road 
in  his  inquiries,  boasts  of  finding  out  of  new  things,  but  deceives 
himself  and  others  with  him."  Medtdna^ 

Of  these  systems  of  physic  I  allude  chiefly  to  that  of  the 
mechanical,  the  humoural,  and  the  chemical,  and  to  the  doctrines 
of  Stahl. 

It  was  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  which  T'le  mecha- 
led  to  the  mechanical  doctrines,  upon  which  the  system  of  one  chemical 
school  was  founded ;  and  the  disciples  of  the  humoural  and 
chemical  pathologists  adopted,  in  their  turn,  those  doctrines  by 
which  they  attempted  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  diseases, 
and  lay  down  principles  for  their  cure,  by  producing  changes  in 
the  qualities  of  the  fluids. 

Observing  the  natural  or  instinctive  processes  of  the  economy 
to  reheve  the  system  in  disease,  Stahl  founded  his  system,  and 
taught  the  doctrine,  that  Nature  cured  all  diseases ;  and  that 
the  whole  animal  economy  was  governed  by  the  "  soul  of  man,"— 
a  doctrine,  however,  which  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
Father  of  Medicine,  who  considered  Nature  as  the  "  directress 
of  the  whole' animal  economy  "  Doctrine  of 

•  m     ,1  .        1  •  ,    TT-  Hippocrates. 

lo  this,  which  Hippocrates  called  "Nature,"  he  ascribed  a 
mighty  power  :  "  Nature  is  of  herself  sufficient  to  every  animal, 
and  that  in  all  respects  she  performs  every  thing  to  them' 
without  needing  the  least  instruction  from  any  one  how  to  do  it  " 
And  again- «  It  is  this  faculty  which  gives  nourishment, 
procreation,  and  growth  to  all  things." 

Of  that  doctrine  which  teaches  us  to  take  Nature  as  our 
guide,  or  to  trust  alone  to  her  efforts,  enough  has  surely  been 
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said  to  prove  how  much  the  practice  of  the  heahng  art  is  to  be 
directed  by  a  comprehensive  knowiedge  of  the  various  means 
•which  the  animal  economy  possesses  for  the  cure  of  disease, 

"  In  how  many  instances/'  observes  the  learned  Cullen,  "  the 
effects  of  the  operations  of  Nature  have  been  falsely  imputed  to 
the  operations  of  medicines  need  hardly  be  said.  From  the  first 
beginning  of  physic  to  the  present  day,  it  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  many  diseases  are  cured  entirely  or  chiefly  by  the 
operations  of  Nature ;  and  that  many  of  the  cures,  supposed  to 
be  effected  by  medicine,  are  often  effected  by  Nature  alone." 

But,  in  confiding  alone  to  the  powers  of  the  animal  economy 
for  the  cure  of  disease,  the  practice  of  the  disciples  of  Stahl 
became  inert,  they  being  no  doubt  led  to  neglect  the  use  of  some 
of  the  most  powerful  remedial  means  employed  by  the  disciples 
of  the  other  schools,  the  supposed  effects  of  these  remedies  not 
according  with  the  general  principles  which  they  had  adopted  ; 
neither  could  the  effects  of  such  remedies  be  explained  by  the 
vague  theories  and  hypotheses  upon  which  the  humoural  and 
chemical  pathologists  had  built  on  erroneous  physiological 
doctrines.  "  Trusting  alone  to  Nature  may  induce  too  much 
caution,  but  it  corrects  rashness." 

From  what  has  been  said  it  vdll  appear,  how  well-founded  have 
been  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  older  pathologists,  and  however 
much,  these  doctrines  may  have  been  disregarded  by  the  moderns, 
yet  it  seems  to  me  impossible,  either  to  give  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation, or  to  establish  any  sound  principles  for  the  treatment 
of  diseases  without  admitting  the  validity  of,  and  adopting,  some 
portions  of  each  of  these  systems,  but,  more  especially,  of  that 
system  which  is  built  upon  the  powers  which  the  animal  economy 
possesses  to  cure  disease ;  that  doctrine  for  which,  as  I  have 
said,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Father  of  Medicine. 

Having  premised  these  observations  on  the  powers  which  are 
possessed  by  the  animal  economy  for  curing  disease,  we  are  next 
led  to  inquire  into  the  means  by  which  these  processes  can  be 
imitated,  the  whole  art  of  the  practice  of  physic  being  to  select  and 
administer  these  remedies  at  the  proper  periods  of  the  disease. 

It  has  been  i)ointed  out,  that  the  mechanical  and  the  chemical 
processes  of  the  animal  economy  have  but  an  imferfcct  analogy 
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to  those  of  dead  matter ;  and  as  such  differences  are  produced  by 
the  agency  of  the  vital  principle,  we  must  not  anticipate  that,  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,  much  aid  will  he  derived  from  the  use 
of  remedies  which  are  either  purely  mechanical  or  chemical,  or,  at 
all  events,  that  when  such  curative  means  are  successfully  employed, 
they  can  only  act  along  with,  or  under  the  guidance  and  control 
of,  those  vital  powers  which  regulate  the  healthy  functions. 

Indeed,  when  looking  hack  to  the  period  when  any  of  these 
remedies  were  first  employed,  we  almost  invariably  find,  that  a 
knowledge  of  their  curative  powers  had  been  quite  accidental, 
and  that  it  was  not  until  long  after  their  remedial  effects  had  been 
well  ascertained,  that  chemical  and  physiological  science  gave  a 
rational  explanation  of  their  modes  of  action. 

The  mechanical  means,  also,  to  which  I  have  alluded  when  ex-  The  nie- 
plaining  the  phenomena  connected  with  respiration  and  circulation,  processes, 
had  been  long  known,  and  yet  the  various  instinctive  acts  by 
which  they  are  modified,  and  by  the  imitation  of  which  disturb- 
ances in  the  circulation  are  alleviated,  were  in  use  long  before  the 
nature  of  these  instinctive  processes  of  the  economy  were  under- 
stood. 

And  it  is  the  same  as  regards  the  chemical  remedies  :  for,  in  ^""^ 

"  chemical 

scarcely  any  instance,  does  it  appear  that  the  chemical  philosopher  processes, 
has  been  the  first  to  point  them  out ;  he  having  only  explained 
their  action  after  their  utility  in  the  treatment  of  disease  had  been 
long  and  incontrovertibly  established. 

The  chasm  seems,  indeed,  to  be  so  wide,  and  the  differences  in  aii  the  pro- 
the  processes  which  are  performed  in  the  vital  and  in  the  chemical  economy 
laboratories  so  great,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  we  shall  imitated, 
be  able  to  imitate  the  one  by  any  knowledge  which  we  may  ever 
acquire  of  the  operations  of  the  other. 

One  essential  difference,  however,  chemical  science  has  revealed 
between  those  matters  compounded  in  the  vital  laboratory  that 
are  absorbed  into  the  body,  and  those  which  are  discharged  from 
it ;  or  between  the  incrementitious  and  the  excrementitious  com- 
pounds ;  the  first  of  which  cannot  be  imitated  by  any  chemical 
process,  whilst  the  latter  resemble  the  compounds  of  inorganized 
matter. 

There  are,  as  I  have  said,  few  diseases  the  principles  for  the 
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Jept'ac-  treatment  of  which  have  been,  origmally,  the  result  of  the  apph- 
dlsc^ove^/d.  «f  ^l^^^^i^al  processes.    Certain  states  of  the  urine  may  be 

reheved  by  the  exhibition  of  chemical  remedies ;  but,  generally 
speakmg,  almost  all  the  morbid  changes  of  that  excretion  are  the 
eflFects  of  imperfect  digestion,  and  by  curing  which,  the  natural 
properties  of  the  urine  are  restored. 

In  diseases  of  the  blood,  chemical  agents  have  a  decided  effect, 
of  which  the  preparations  of  iron  is  a  remarkable  instance  ;  and 
as  modern  chemists  have  shown,  that  the  healthy  blood  also'  con- 
tains minute  portions  of  copper  and  lead,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  good  effects  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  acetate  of  lead,  so  long 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  circulation,  may 
also  be  satisfactorily  explained. 

The  powerful  effects  of  alkalis  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  scrofula,  in  changing  the  quahties  of  the  blood,  have 
been  known  from  a  very  early  period  of  medical  history,  and  we 
are  indebted  to  chemistry  only  for  an  explanation  of  the  chemical 
changes  wliich  such  substances  produce  on  the  blood.  And,  in 
the  history  of  the  medicinal  effects  of  iodine,  the  use  of  burnt 
sponge  was  known  for  the  dispersion  of  morbid  growths  long 
before  chemical  science  explained  the  nature  of  the  remedial 
element  which  the  sponge  contains. 

But  the  triumph  of  our  art  in  assuaging  human  suffering  has 
been  the  discovery  of  the  extraordinary  effects  of  the  inhalation 
of  ether, — a  discovery  which  has  conferred  the  greatest  blessings 
on  mankind ;  but  for  which  we  are  not,  however,  indebted  to  the 
chemists,  although  chemical  science  has  since  extended  and  im- 
proved our  knowledge  of  anaesthetic  agents. 

"  The  physician  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  to  inform  himself, 
though  by  the  meanest  people,  of  remedies  confirmed  by  experi- 
ence. By  this  means,  in  my  opinion,  the  art  of  physic  grew 
up  by  degrees,  that  is,  by  amassing  and  collecting  obseiTations 
Prjccep-  of  the  several  particular  cases  one  by  one,  which,  being  all  put 
together,  make  one  entire  body." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  MODE  OF  ADMINISTERING 

REMEDIES. 

Difference  in  the  effects  of  the  same  medicine  in  different  persons  and  at 
different  times ;  causes  of  these  differences ;  errors  in  the  mode  of  estimating 
the  doses  of  medicine ;  remarkable  effects  of  small  doses ;  the  order  in  which 
medicines  should  be  administered;  effect  of  combining  different  medicines; 
the  accumulative  effect  of  medicines ;  the  effects  of  changing  medicines ; 
discordant  opinions  of  the  effects  of  medicines,  and  of  their  different  doses ; 
how  such  discrepant  opinions  are  to  be  reconciled. 

Previously  to  considering  the  particular  remedies  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  there  are  some  general 
observations  which  it  may  be  useful  to  make  upon  the  mode  of 
administering  medicines,  as  such  observations  will  be  found  equally 
applicable  to  all  the  diseases  of  this  important  organ. 

I  allude  to  the  effects  of  medicines  on  different  persons  ;  to  Subjects  here 
their  different  doses ;  to  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  "^'^^"^'^  ° ' 
administered;  to  the  effects  of  their  different  combinations;  to 
their  repetition ;  to  their  cumulative  effects ;  to  the  effects  of 
changing  one  for  another  of  the  same  class ;  to  the  discordant 
opinions  of  the  effects  of  them,  and  to  their  proper  doses ;  all 
which  are  points  well  worthy  of  a  separate  consideration. 

Here  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  observations  which  I  have 
to  offer  on  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  must  be 
considered  as  the  result  of  a  long  experience  and  careful  observa- 
tion on  a  multitude  of  cases  of  disease,  amongst  all  branches  of 
the  community. 

By  nothing  is  the  young  practitioner  of  medicine  more  apt  to  be 
misled,  than  by  having  general  rules  laid  down  for  conducting  the 
treatment  of  disease,  when  those  rules  have  been  derived  from 
observations  made  only  on  a  particular  class  of  people.  It  has 
been  justly  remarked  by  Cabanis,  that  "the  practice  of  medicine  observation 
IS  reduced  to  a  few  simple  rules  in  the  country  and  in  hospitals;  Cabanis. 
but  it  is  obliged  to  multiply,  to  vary,  and  to  combine  its  different 
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recourses  when  applied  to  men  of  letters,  to  artists,  and  to  all 
persons  whose  lives  are  not  devoted  to  mere  manual  labour." 
This  rule  is,  in  a  special  manner,  applicable  to  disorders  of  the 
heart,  most  of  the  diseases  which  alfect  the  "  working  classes"  of 
the  community  being  of  a  perfectly  different  character  from  those 
whose  avocations  are  chiefly  intellectual,  or  who  indulge  in  habits 
of  idleness  and  dissipation. 
Causes  of         Jt  is  of  importance  to  be  aware,  that  very  different  effects  are 

differences  m  .... 

the  effects  of  produced  by  the  same  medicine  when  given  to  different  persons, 

medicine.  Under  apparently  the  same  circumstances ;  and  this  observation 
also  applies  to  the  same  medicine  when  administered  at  different 
times  to  the  same  individual.    "  The  medicines  which  agitate  in 

Hippocrates,  health  may  soothe  in  disease." 

So,  likewise,  it  is  of  consequence  to  mark  the  proper  time  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  a  particular  medicine.  That  medicine 
which  will  produce  a  most  beneficial  influence  when  disease  is 
present,  will  be  eqvially  injurious  to  the  same  person  when  in 
health  ;  and,  therefore,  when  such  remedy  has  been  continued 
long  enough  to  cure  the  disease  for  which  it  was  prescribed,  its 
longer  continuance  may  become  injurious.  Many  persons  with  whom 
opium,  calomel,  and  other  medicines,  disagree  when  in  health,  or 
when  suffering  only  under  slight  ailments,  derive  every  benefit 
from  their  use  when  they  are  afflicted  with  a  severe  indisposition. 
A  lady  who  never  could  take  a  dose  of  mercury  without  great 

Case.  derangement  of  the  whole  system,  was  attacked  with  peritonitis, 

and  her  pulse  sunk  after  losing  a  few  ounces  of  blood.  I  gave 
her  a  dose  of  calomel  and  opium  every  few  hours,  by  which  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  were  rapidly  subdued;  but  after  they 
had  abated,  the  continuance  of  the  mercury  was  followed  by  all 
its  former  pernicious  effects. 

It  is  the  same  with  antimony  ;  and  in  administering  this  medi- 
cine in  disorders  of  the  heart,  it  will  be  found,  that  whilst  essen- 
tial benefit  is  derived  from  it,  and  it  has  occasioned  neither 
sickness  nor  nausea,  at  least,  when  the  condition  of  the  circulation 
for  which  it  was  administered  is  relieved,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
does  it  occasion  derangements  in  the  digestive  apparatus. 

This  subject  might,  indeed,  lead  to  a  lengthened  discussion  ;  but 
it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  remark,  that  all  our  remedial  means 
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which  are  employed  for  the  cure  of  disease  may  perform  that 
office  eifectually;  hut  if  continued  after  the  symptoms  have 
been  subdued,  or  when  the  body  is  in  health,  they  have  effects 
upon  the  system  equally  injurious.  This  may  be  observed  in 
the  treatment  of  the  heart's  diseases,  where  mercury  is  employed 
in  the  first  stages  of  some  of  its  inflammatory  affections  ;  when 
the  continuance  of  that  medicine  often  produces  injurious  effects. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  the  effects  of  medicines  are  changed  by 
apparently  trifling  differences  in  their  quantity,  in  their  com- 
binations,  in  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  and  in  the  period 
of  the  day  when  they  are  administered  ;  and  hence,  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  opinions  which  have  been  promulgated,  of  the 
effects  of  the  same  medicine,  may  often  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  such  differences  is  of  essential  utility  in 
the  practice  of  the  healing  art. 

An  erroneous,  though  a  very  common  mode  of  reasoning  in 
administering  medicines,  is  to  suppose,  that  if  a  certain  dose  of  Erroneous 
a  remedy  produces  certain  effects,  these  effects  will  be  doubled  if  estimating 
the  quantity  of  the  medicine  be  doubled.    It  might,  I  think,  Ledidne.  °' 
be  advanced  as  a  general  maxim,  that  quite  the  contrary  usually 
takes  place,  and  that  whether  a  particular  dose  be  increased  or  ' 
diminished,  not  only  are  the  effects  different,  but  entirely  new 
effects  are  produced. 

What  can  be  more  illustrative  of  this  observation,  than  the 
differences  so  well  known  in  the  effects  of  small  or  large  doses  of 
opium,  or  alcohol,  the  small  dose  invigorating  the  system,  and 
the  large  dose  depressing  the  animal  powers.  It  is  the  same  with 
calomel,  aloes,  and  with  many  other  medicines.  One  grain  of 
calomel  will  often  purge  the  bowels  violently,  whereas  five,  or 
even  ten  grains  of  that  medicine  are  often  administered  to  reheve 
diarrhoea ;  and  very  large  doses  of  aloes  have  commonly  very 
little  sensible  effect  on  the  digestive  canal,  whilst  a  single  grain 
acts  as  a  powerful  evacuant. 

There  is  much  difficulty  in  estabHshing  the  precise  doses  of 
medicines  ;  and  attention  must  be  paid  solely  to  their  sensible 
.operations,  disregarding  altogether  any  preconceived  opinions  of 
what  may  be  the  effects  of  any  particular  quantity.  Very 
unforeseen  effects  of  medicines  are  sometimes  discovered  from 
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very  large  or  very  small  doses  being  accidentally  administered  ; 
or  from  medicines  being  continued  much  longer  than  was  ever 
intended. 

^•''se-  A  house-painter,  who  had  an  ulcer  on  his  leg,  and  whose 

general  health  was  considerably  deranged  from  habits  of  dissipa- 
tion, was  ordered  a  dozen  of  pills  containing  in  each  two  grains 
of  calomel;  and  I  did  not  again  see  him  until  fifteen  months 
afterwards,  when  he  informed  me  that  his  leg  soon  healed  after 
taking  the  pills,  and  that  he  had  taken  one  every  day  since  1 

Case.  To  show  how  little  effect  may  be  produced  upon  the  system  by 

large  doses  of  some  medicines,  I  may  mention  the  case  of  a  young 
lady  who  swallowed  no  less  than  seven  drachms  of  calomel,  six 
of  which  were  afterwards  separated  from  the  alvine  discharge  in  so 
pure  a  state  that  her  medical  attendant  afterwards  administered  it 
to  other  patients,  on  some  of  whom  it  produced  salivation. 

Efficacy  of  This  leads  me  to  make  an  observation  which  will  be  found  of 
very  general  application, — that  for  the  cure  of  diseases  small  doses 
of  drugs  are  generally  more  useful  than  larffe  doses.  I  mean,  that 
small  doses,  whatever  the  medicine  may  be,  are  more  effectual  in 
the  cure  of  many  diseases  than  the  same  medicine  when  used  in 
large  quantities. 

Without  going  further  into  this  question,  T  will  merely  remark, 
that  wherever  medical  treatment  has  been  found  most  beneficial, 
the  reHef  has  been  usually  obtained,  not  from  large  doses  or  large 
quantities  of  a  medicine,  but  from  small  quantities  and  small 
doses  ;  at  least  this  is  the  result  of  my  own  experience.  And  what 
can  illustrate  this  more  strikingly  than  to  witness  the  cure  of 
some  long-standing  syphilitic  eruption  by  giving  one  tenth  part  of 
a  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  every  second  day  for  a  couple  of 
mouths  in  a  case  which  had  resisted  both  large  doses  and  long- 
continued  courses  of  mercury  ?  How  often  do  we  find,  that  small 
doses  of  purgatives  act  freely  on  persons  on  whom  large  doses  of 
the  same  medicine  have  comparatively  little  effect.  The  successful 
practice  of  Haygarth,  who  gave  five  grains  of  bark  for  the  cure  of 
rheumatism,  in  place  of  the  usual  dose  of  half  a  drachm  or  even  a 
drachm  of  that  medicine,  is  another  illustration  of  the  same  principle. 

And  it  is  the  same  with  regard  to  iro7i ;  small  doses  of  its  pre- 
parations appear  to  have  more  effect  than  those  which  are  much 
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larger,  iu  all  probability  this  difference  arising  from  the  absorb- 
ents taking  up  only  small  portions,  and  rejecting  the  larger. 

Besides  differences  in  the  effect  of  medicines  from  differences  Effects  of  the 

1     •   •  J.    •  combination 

in  the  dose,  essential  differences  are  also  caused  by  admmistenng  ofmedicines. 
them  combined  with  one  another,  —  effects  which  cannot  be 
explained  and  which  nothing  but  practical  observation  can  deter- 
mine. 

There  is  no  point  deserving  more  attention  in  the  administra-  ^[^^^ 
tion  of  medicines  than  the  order  or  succession  in  which  they  ought  "^^^l 
to  be  given  ;  for,  if  this  be  disregarded,  their  effects  are  often  com- 
pletely changed.  A  blister  has  a  very  different  effect  after  blood- 
letting than  before  it ;  and  opiates  produce  a  very  different 
influence  on  the  system  before  than  they  have  after  the  bowels 
have  been  evacuated.  "There  be  many  medicines  which  by 
themselves  would  be  no  cure,  but  perhaps  hurt ;  but  being  applied 
in  a  certain  order,  one  after  another,  do  great  cures."  Bacon. 

Further,  the  accumulated  effects  of  medicines  ought  to  be  kept 
in  mind  in  conducting  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  heart; 
and  although  not  much  has  been  said  on  this  subject  in  works  on 
therapeutics,  the  fact  is  well-known  to  many  men  of  experience  : 
and,  from  not  being  acquainted  with  this  circumstance,  instances 
are  not  rare  where  a  great  many  doses  of  purgatives  have  been 
taken  with  but  little  sensible  effect,  until  after  a  certain  number  of 
days  have  elapsed,  when  suddenly  they  act  violently,  and  often  to 
a  hurtful  extent ;  and  the  same  has  often  been  observed^as  regards 
digitalis. 

Here  I  may  allude  to  the  benefit  which  is  sometimes  to  be  Medicines 
derived  from  changing  the  medicine  in  the  treatment  of  many  Sgea  ad 
diseases  of  the  heart  ;  by  which  is  to  be  understood,  that  when  ousiy.^"' 
the  beneficial  effects  of  one  medicine  appear  to  cease,  another  of 
the  same  class  may  be  successfully  resorted  to ;  as,  for  example, 
the  preparations  of  iron  may  be  replaced  by  those  of  copper  or 
of  zinc,  the  effects  of  all  these  preparations  upon  the  circulation 
being  very  analogous. 

"  It  helpeth,  both  in  medicine  and  in  aliment,  to  change,  and 
not  to  continue  the  same  medicine  or  aliment  still."  "»'^"»- 

Another  observation  may  be  opportunely  made  here,  as  it  may  Discordant 
be  useful  to  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  ;  that  when  °'' 
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of  medi- 
cines, how 
caused. 


The  local 
and  general 
treatment. 


for  the  treatment  of  a  disease  there  are  several  (liferent  modes 
recommended  which  appear  to  be  so  opposite  and  so  incompatible 
with  one  another,  that  he  maybe  induced  to  suspect  the  accuracy, 
or  even  the  veracity  of  the  observers  ;  whereas,  if  he  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  witness  the  treatment  of  any  particular  disease 
conducted  by  several  physicians,  a  difference  more  or  less  remark- 
able would  be  observed  in  the  detail  of  the  practice  of  each, 
though  the  general  principles  adopted  would  be  the  same,  and  the 
result  of  each  mode  of  treatment  be  equally  satisfactory. 

In  the  administration  of  medicines,  experience  and  personal 
observation  alone  must  be  our  guide,  and  we  must  be  satisfied  with 
knowing  the  particular  effects  that  each  medicine  produces  on  the 
different  organs,  without  attempting  to  explain  these  ;  for  what 
can  be  more  inexplicable  than  the  influence  of  ipecacuanha  on  the 
stomach,  aloes  on  the  rectum,  mercury  on  the  liver,  belladonna  on 
the  iris,  and  digitalis  on  the  heart  ? 

How  or  in  what  manner  these  act  upon  the  different  organs,  and 
what  changes  they  produce  in  the  vital  laboratory,  has  hitherto 
evaded  research.  It  is  true,  some  have  a  direct  influence  upon 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach ;  others  appear  first  to  exercise  their 
influence  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  system ;  others  must  be  first 
mixed  with  the  blood ;  some  affect  only  a  particular  organ  ;  but 
of  the  laws  by  which  all  these  varied  changes  are  governed  we 
are  totally  ignorant. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  as  in  those  of 
all  other  organs,  it  is  most  essential  to  consider  both  the  general 
and  the  local  treatment,  and  the  order  in  which  the  remedies  of 
both  classes  should  be  employed. 

The  greatest  caution  is  always  required  in  the  use  of  local 
remedies ;  and  in  most  instances  they  are  far  more  frequently 
hurtful  than  beneficial. 

This  has  seemed  to  me  usually  to  arise  from  the  attention  of 
the  practitioners  being  chiefly  arrested  by  the  local  symptoms, 
and  to  the  sick  being  always  inclined  first  to  apply  some  remedy 
to  a  pained  part.  Whereas,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
endeavour  in  the  first  place  to  mitigate  the  general  symptoms,  and 
when  these  are  subdued,  local  remedies  may  be  advantageously, 
and  never  dangerously,  employed  ;  for  when  the  local  symptoms 
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are  subdued  without  such  previous  general  treatment,  it  then 
often  happens  tliat  some  internal  mischief  remains. 

And  hence,  in  the  treatment  of  the  heart's  diseases,  it  is  not 
only  essential  that  we  have  discriminated  and  distinctly  traced 
the  primary  affection  to  have  originated  in  the  heart,  but  it  is 
equally  essential  that  the  condition  of  the  other  systems  which 
are  deranged  be  accurately  noted ;  for,  in  all  cases,  it  becomes  a 
nice  question  to  determine  the  order  in  which  the  remedies  for 
each  should  be  employed,  as  before  commencing  the  use  of 
cardiacs,  it  may  be  necessary  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
digestive  organs,  by  evacuating  any  morbid  secretions  collected 
in  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  mode  in   which  medicines  are  exhibited  is  also   an  Channels 
important  consideration  in  the  treatment  of  diseases.    Some  can  medicines 
only  be  given  in  a  solid,  and  some  only  in  a  liquid  form  ;  besides,  nistered. 
some  may  be  absorbed  by  the  skin,  or  by  the  gastro-pulmonary 
mucous  surface  ;  and  all  these  different  modes  have  each  their 
advantages. 

The  absorption  of  medicines,  and  their  peculiar  influence  on 
different  portions  of  the  gastro-pulmonary  mucous  surface  are 
worthy  of  remark. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  effects  of  some  medicinal 
substances  when  put  upon  the  tongue,  when  that  can  be  accom- 
pHshed  in  the  form  of  powder ;  and  repeated  observation  has 
satisfied  me,  and  I  am  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  others,  that 
calomel,  tartrate  of  antimony,  and  other  medicines,  not  only  act 
much  more  speedily,  but  a  less  quantity  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  same  degree  of  effect  than  when  taken  in  any  other  manner ; 
and  that  there  should  be  such  a  decided  difference  iu  the  effects 
of  different  modes  of  their  exhibition  is  not  surprising,  when  we 
consider  the  intimate  relation  between  the  tongue  and  the 
stomach  ;  changes  in  the  colour,  bulk,  and  form  of  the  tongue, 
affording  some  of  the  most  certain  signs  of  the  condition  of  the 
digestive  canal. 

For  the  treatment  of  diseases,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
remedies  are  extremely  few.  Though  the  number  of  different 
medicmes  be  great,  yet  many  of  them  have  effects  nearly  similar 
on  the  human  body.    It  will,  therefore,  be  found,  that  those 
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who  have  longest  and  most  successfully  practised  medicine,  use 
a  much  less  variety  of  drugs  than  the  junior  branches  of  the 
profession  ;  and  hence,  also,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  a  case  is  accurately  or  imperfectly  understood,  so  are  the 
prescriptions  simple  or  compUcated.  It  is  the  same  in  all  the 
other  arts  of  Hfe,— the  most  skilful  and  the  most  dexterous 
mechanic  always  making  use  of  the  fewest  implements. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  REMEDIES  EMPLOYED  FOR 
THE  TREATMENT  OF   DISEASES   OF  THE  HEART. 

The  remedial  means  are  in  strict  imitation  of  the  curative  processes  employed 
by  the  animal  economy;  they  are  either  mechanical  or  chemical;  influence 
of  modifications  in  respiration  in  disorders  of  the  heart;  how  these  are  pro- 
duced by  limiting  ike  respirations  ;  by  quickening  respiration ;  by  artificial 
respiration ;  by  swinging  and  rotatory  motions ;  effects  of  exercise  and  of 
rest;  the  curative  effects  of  emetics  and  nauseants  in  disorders  of  the 
heart;  curative  effects  of  abstracting  and  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
blood;  the  excrementiiious  and  the  incrementitious  processes;  the  curative 
effects  of  purgatives,  of  hepatics,  of  sudorifics,  of  expectoi-ants,  of  diuretics, 
of  emmenagogues,  and  of  derivatives,  in  diseases  of  the  heart. 

We  come  next  to  consider  the  application  of  the  different  reme- 
dies which  we  possess  for  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of 
the  heart,  the  effects  of  all  which,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
are  in  strict  imitation  of  those  processes  which  the  economy 
itself  employs  for  the  cure  of  disease ;  and  I  may  here  observe, 
that  there  is  no  organ  or  system  of  organs  where  the  application 
of  these  remedial  means  can  he  so  amply  illustrated,  and  their 
practical  utility  so  satisfactorily  shown  as  in  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  the  organs  of  circulation. 

These  processes  of  the  animal  economy,  I  have  endeavoured  to  The  me- 
show,  are  either  mechanical  or  chemical,  under  the  influence  and  poce'ssef ''^ 
control^  of  the  nervous  system,  or  of  a  vital  principle ;  and,  in 
discussing  the  various  means  by  which  such  processes  can  be 
imitated,  let  us  first  consider  those  which  are  mechanical,  and 
which  may  with  propriety  be  designated  mechanico-vital  pro- 
cesses. 

Modified  Respiration.—'Th^  heart  being  a  mechanical  appa- 
ratus, especially  intended  to  propel  the  vital  fluid  throughout  the 
system,  we  can  readily  comprehend  how  some  of  its  functions 
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may  be  either  disturbed  or  restored  by  mechanical  processes  ; 
and  hence  we  find,  that  the  respiratory  apparatus  performs  an 
important  office,  not  only  in  remedying  temporary  disturbances 
of  the  circulation,  but  also,  when  these  are  diseased,  creating 
disorders  of  the  heart, 

I  have  explained  how  the  circulation  is  changed  by  those 
various  changes  in  respiration  which  are  resorted  to  instinctively 
by  the  animal  economy,  not  onl^  to  relieve  temporary  disturbances 
to  which  the  circulation  is  subject,  but  also  by  the  vis  medi- 
catrix,  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  circulation  in  some  of  those 
derangements  which  are  caused  by  diseases  in  the  heart.  Now, 
these  acts  which  Nature  employs,  point  out  the  principles  on 
which  tlie  most  rational  artificial  means  of  treatment  should  be 
conducted,  and,  indeed,  the  great  influence  which  modifications  in 
respiration  have  on  the  action  of  the  heart  opens  an  interesting 
field  of  inquiry,  pointing  out  a  channel  for  relieving  disturbances 
in  the  circulation  which  has  not  met  with  that  consideration 
which  it  so  well  merits. 

The  means  of  imitating  some  of  these  processes  of  the 
economy  by  which  disturbances  of  the  circulation  are  restored, 
consist  in  those  by  which  either  the  inspirations  or  the  expira- 
tions can  be  shortened  or  prolonged. 

The  inspirations  may  be  shortened  by  keeping  the  mouth 
shut,  thus  inspiring  only  through  the  nostrils ;  or  by  placing  a 
belt  round  the  chest,  so  as  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  its 
parietes  ;  and  respiration  may  be  variously  modified  by  swinging 
and  by  rotatory  motions  ;  by  sea-sickness,  emetics,  and  sternuta- 
tories. 

But  whilst  some  of  tbe  mechanical  processes  employed  by  the 
animal  economy  can  be  imitated,  there  are  others  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  art.  We  have  no  remedial  means  which 
imitate  sobbing,  sighing,  laughing,  crying,  or  coughing,  though, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  all  these  acts  are  employed  by 
the  economy,  and  have  a  distinct  effect  in  relieving  temporary 
disturbances  in  the  circulation. 

There  are  some  disturbances  in  the  heart  which  can  be  relieved 
by  limiting  the  inspirations. 

I  have  formerly  shown  that  it  is  necessary  in  the  healthy  con- 
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dition  of  the  thoracic  viscera  to  inflate  the  bronchi  only  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  order  to  preserve  the  free  circulation  in  the 
pulmonary  capillaries ;  and  that  if  the  air-cells  be  distended 
beyond  such  limits,  the  circulation  of  the  capillaries  will  then  be 
obstructed,  and  pulmonary  congestion  will  necessarily  follow.        See  page  6S. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  air-cells  from  being  too 
much  distended,  if  the  mouth  be  kept  shut  during  inspiration, 
a  very  considerably  less  expansion  of  the  chest  is  produced  than 
what  takes  place  when  a  full  inspiration  is  made  with  the  mouth 
open. 

This  interesting  anatomical  fact,  described  by  Home,  which  has  Modes  of 
hitherto  been  quite  disregarded  by  pathologists,  affords  not  only  inspiration, 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  certain  contrivances  which  have  been 
resorted  to  for  enabling  persons  to  perform  bodily  exertions,  but 
also  explains  the  operation  of  those  means  which  experience  has 
taught  afford  relief  in  some  ailments  of  the  chest. 

For  running  a  race,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  it  is  the  ''y  shutting 

■,         ,.      „  ,  ,  ,  .  the  mouth, 

usual  practice  tor  persons  to  keep  a  pebble  or  some  such  sub- 
stance in  their  mouth,  which  has  the  effect  involuntarily  of  keep- 
ing it  constantly  shut,  and  I  have  mentioned  a  person  who  had 
a  great  reputation  for  teaching  elocution,  and  who  taught  the 
student  to  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  aloud  for  a  lengthened 
time  by  keeping  the  mouth  shut  during  each  inspiration,  so 
that  in  both  cases  the  inspirations  were  limited  and  the  bronchi 
prevented  from  being  so  much  distended  as  to  cause  any  See  page  7o. 
obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  To 
effect  a  similar  purpose,  those  suffering  from  a  disordered  circu- 
lation, and  more  especially  those  who  have  particular  kinds  of 
coughs,  resort  to  various  contrivances,  the  modus  operandi  of 
which  can  be  satisfactorily  explained.  The  influence  of  limiting 
the  inspirations  on  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  also  illus- 
trated by  the  good  effects  of  lozenges,  so  commonly  made  use  of 
to  relieve  coughs;  for  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  mouth 
bemg  kept  shut  by  a  lozenge  is,  that  breathing  is  carried  on 
through  the  nostrils  only,  and  thus  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  are 
not  sufficiently  distended  to  impede  respiration,  which  would 
happen,  if  the  inspirations  were  more  full  and  complete  by  air 
being  also  admitted  through  the  mouth. 

2  s 
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Case. 


A  gentleman  who  had  an  embarrassment  in  his  breathing, 
kept  a  pebble  in  his  mouth  for  fifteen  months,  from  which  he 
experienced  great  relief. 

Inspiration  can  also  be  limited  by  applying  a  belt  or  landage 
a^'bauciage^  "^^"^^^  t^ie  waist,  Sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  the  expansion  of 
St*"^^  the  chest  during  inspiration,— a  practice  not  unfrequently  adopted 
by  persons  who  are  about  to  make  great  muscular  efforts ;  and 
it  may  also  be  employed  to  relieve  disturbances  in  the  heart. 
cordeH  by  "  ^  bandage  was  applied  pretty  tightly  round  the  chest  and 
?/ciifton'     ^^^^  abdomen,  in  a  patient  whose  respiration  was  very 

laborious,  and  who  had  been  bled  and  had  tried  other  remedies 
for  three  days  previous.  The  breatliing  became  gradually  more 
easy ;  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  it  became  so  easy, 
that  the  patient  could  walk  gently  about  the  house.  The  young 
woman,  who  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  had  enjoyed  good 
health  until  a  week  before  the  dyspnoea  commenced." 
Influence  of      The  relief  in  breathing  which  is  obtained  by  limiting  the 

lull  inspira-  °  . 

lions.  inspirations  is  directly  opposed  to  that  relief  which  is  obtained  in 

certain  affections  of  the  head,  in  which  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  is,  very  full  inspirations  accompanied  with  deep 
sighs. 

See  page  .')8.  I  have  already  showu,  that,  by  the  act  of  inspiration,  the  return 
of  the  venous  blood  to  the  lungs  is  accelerated,  the  expansion  of 
the  chest  causing  it  to  be  pressed  forward  by  the  agency  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  into  the  veins  of  the  right  heart ;  thfis 
assisting  the  circulation  in  both  cava:  veins.  But  when,  from 
any  cause,  a  preternatural  quantity  of  blood  stagnates  within  the 
head,  the  inspirations  then  become  lengthened,  which,  by  still 
further  increasing  the  velocity  in  the  current  of  the  venous  blood, 
causes  any  superabundant  quantity  to  be  abstracted  from  the 
brain. 

On  this  principle  can  be  explained  the  temporary  relief  obtained 
in  some  head-aches  by  protracted  and  very  full  inspirations,  and 
the  involuntary  long  inspirations  and  deep  sighs  which  are  fre- 
quently observed  in  those  suffering  from  disease  of  the  brain,  and 
which  would,  undoubtedly,  facilitate  the  return  of  the  venous 
blood  from  the  head. 
See  page  7) .       Cases  of  diseased  heart  have  already  been  alluded  to,  where,  by 
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modifying  the  breathing,  temporary  disturbances  in  the  circulation  Curative 

iJL  1  .  II         -  effects  of 

could  be  restored  ;  so  that  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  irregu-  modifica- 
larities  in  the  heart's  action  may  often  cause  changes  in  respira-  respiration, 
tion,  and  how,  by  these  changes  the  hurtful  effects  of  the 
irregular  action  of  the  heart  in  altering  the  supply  of  blood  to 
particular  organs  are  thus  warded  off. 

The  effects  of  sneezing  upon  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  Effects  of 
remarkable  consent  between  the  organ  of  smell  and  the  central  tories"  ' 
organ  of  the  circulation  I  have  already  pointed  out ;  and  it  has 
also  been  mentioned,  that  the  act  of  sneezing  sometimes  appears 
to  be  a  symptom  of  a  disturbed  circulation.  On  the  other  hand, 
particular  smells  cause  a  disturbance  of  the  heart ;  so  that  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  these  two  organs  explains  the  remedial 
effects  of  slernutatories  on  the  circulation. 

I  have  mentioned  the  case  of  a  lady  with  a  disordered  heart,  Etrecis  of 
who  had  frequently  been  attacked  with  syncope,  ^and  who  acci- 
dentally  discovered  that  she  could  ward  off  a  paroxysm  by  an 
alteration  in  breathing,  which  she  made  by  the  effort  of  singing. 

A  youth  with  an  irritable  heart  was  often  attacked  with  fits, 
and  when  he  was  warned  of  their  approach  he  used  to  be  able  speak, 
greatly  to  mitigate  the  paroxysm  by  repeating  a  few  sentences  in 
a  subdued  tone  of  voice. 

The  deranged  state  of  the  heart  which  is  present  during  an  curative 
hysteric  paroxysm  has  been  reheved  by  modifying  respiration  by  ^wl^..^. 
the  motion  of  swinging. 

"A  young  lady  affected  with  hysteria  thought  of  a  remedy  Cases  re 
for  herself  to  cheek  the  convulsive  fits.  Whenever  she  felt  M^'^'ro'cLr. 
intimation  of  an  approaching  attack,  she  instantly  repaired  to 
the  garden,  where  there  was  a  swing  fixed  up;  and  swinging 
mvanably  reheved  her.  She  had  been  carried  to  it,  even  in  the 
midst  of  a  paroxysm,  when  it  might  have  been  thought  imprac- 
ticable, from  the  violent  agitatiol.s ;  yet  the  moment  the  swing 
was  put  in  action  the  paroxysm  ceased." 

This  remedy  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Crocker  in  a  case  of  hysteria 
m  a  girl  nineteen  years  of  age.  "  She  was  taken  out  of  doors  to 
the  swing  in  .  child's  chair,  on  account  of  her  being  partly 
deprived  of  the  use  of  her  lower  extremities  ;  and  it  Js  found 
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that  the  action  of  the  child's  chair  had  an  effect  almost  similar 
to  that  which  the  swing  had  in  the  other  patient." 

When  the  action  of  the  heart  has  become  extremely  languid, 
or  when  it  has  even  ceased  to  beat,  as  in  some  cases  of  syncope 
and  asphyxia,  its  action  may  be  restored  by  artificial  respiration, 
employing,  at  the  same  time,  those  means  which  invigorate  the 
heart's  action,  such  as  the  administration  of  alcohol  and  ammo- 
nia, and  the  compression  of  the  arteries  of  the  extremities. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  influence  of  respiration  on  circulation, 
that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  produce  very  considerable  changes 
in  the  action  of  the  heart,  either  by  quickening  or  retarding 
respiration. 

John  Hunter,  we  are  told  by  his  biographer,  on  one  occasion, 
when  both  respiration  and  circulation  had  for  some  time  ceased, 
saved  his  life  by  making  a  powerful  effort  to  respire.  After 
having  taken  a  dose  of  laudanum,  whilst  he  was  walking  about 
the  room,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  looking-glass,  and  observed  his 
countenance  to  be  pale,  his  hps  white,  giving  the  appearance  of 
a  dead  man.  This  alarmed  him,  and  led  him  to  feel  for  his 
pulse,  hut  he  found  none  in  either  wrist :  he  now  thought  his 
complaint  serious  ;  several  physicians  of  his  acquaintance  were 
sent  for,  but  none  of  them  could  find  a  pulse  ;  the  pain  still 
continued,  but  he  found  himself  at  times  not  breathing.  Being 
afraid. of  death  soon  taking  place  if  he  did  not  breathe,  he 
produced  the  voluntary  act  of  breathing  by  working  his  lungs 
by  the  power  of  the  will ;  the  sensitive  principle,  with  all  its 
effects  on  the  machine,  not  being  in  the  least  affected  by  the  com- 
plaint. In  this  state  he  continued  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
in  which  time  frequent  attempts  were  made  to  feel  the  pulse, 
but  in  vain  ;  however,  at  last  the  pain  lessened,  and  the  pulse 
returned,  although  at  first  but  faintly,  and  the  involuntary 
breathing  began  to  take  place." 

Artificial  breathing  has  been  employed  to  restore  hfe  when 
apparently  extinguished  from  a  want  9f  power  in  the  heart  to 

circulate  the  blood. 

In  asphyxia  from  drowning,  hanging,  or  breathing  noxious 
gases,  artificial  respiration  is  a  most  powerful  restorative  process  ; 
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and  when  the  heart's  action  is  destroyed  by  poisons,  artificial 
respiration  is  no  less  useful  in  restoring  animation. 

A  remarkable  example  of  a  man,  "  dead  in  appearance,"  and  in 
whom  no  pulse  in  the  heart  and  in  the  arteries  could  be  dis- 
tinguished, from  having  breathed  a  noxious  gas  in  a  coal-pit,  was 
completely  resuscitated  by  artificial  respiration. 

"  The  colour  of  the  skin  of  his  body  was  natural,  except  Case  re- 

.  I'll!  1  •  •  corded  by 

where  it  was  covered  with  coal-dust;  his  eyes  were  staring  open,  Mr.Xossach. 

and  his  mouth  was  gaping  wide  ;  his  skin  was  cold  ;  there  was 

not  the  least  pulse  in  either  heart  or  arteries,  and  not  the  least 

breathing  could  be  observed ;  so  that  he  was  in  all  appearance 

dead.    I  applied  'my  mouth  close  to  his,  taking  hold  of  his 

nostrils  with  one  hand,  and  holding  my  other  on  his  breast  at 

the  left  nipple ;  I  blew  my  breath  as  strong  as  I  could,  raising 

his  chest  fully  with  it,  and  immediately  I  felt  six  or  seven  very 

quick  beats  of  the  heart  ;  his  thorax  continued  to  play,  and  the 

pulse  was  felt  soon  after  in  the  arteries.    I  then  opened  a  vein 

in  his  arm,  which,  after  giving  a  small  jet,  sent  out  the  blood  in 

drops  only,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  he  bled  freely  ; 

in  the  meantime,  I  caused  him  to  be  pulled,  pushed,  and  rubbed, 

to  assist  the  motion  of  his  blood  as  much  as  I  could ;  washed 

his  face  and  temples  with  water,  and  rubbed  sal  volatile  on  his 

nose  and  lips.    Though  the  lungs  continued  to  play,  after  I  had 

first  set  them  in  motion,  yet  for  more  than  half  an  hour  it  was 

only  as  a  pair  of  bellows  would  have  done,  that  is,  he  did  not  so 

much  as  groan,  and  his  eyes  and  mouth  remained  both  open. 

"  After  about  an  hour  he  began  to  yawn,  and  to  move  his  eye- 
lids, hands,  and  feet ;  I  then  put  water,  into  which  I  had  dropped 
some  sal.  volatile,  into  his  mouth,  which  he  swallowed,  and 
caused  him  to  be  carried  into  a  house  hard  by,  where  I  set  him 
in  a  chair,  reclining  backwards.  In  an  hour  more  he  came 
pretty  well  to  his  senses,  and  could  take  drink,  but  knew  nothing 
of  all  that  had  happened  after  his  lying  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladders,  till  his  waking  as  it  were  in  his  house, 

"  Within  four  hours  he  walked  home,  and  in  as  many  days  Edinburgh 
returned  to  his  work "  j  Medical 

TT  ,      '  Essays,  17'I4 

Here  it  may  be  noticed,  that  besides  the  mode  of  restoring 
respiration  by  inspiring  into  the  mouth,  or  by  inflating  the  lungs 
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Notes  and 
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vice Journal, 
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through  the  nostrils  witli  a  pair  of  bellows,  the  thorax  may  be 
alternately  compressed  and  expanded  by  pressing  it  with  the 
hands,  the  elastic  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed 
being  sufficient  to  cause  its  subsequent  expansion. 

The  movements  of  the  chest  during  the  act  of  vomiting  have 
also  been  had  recourse  to  as  a  means  of  restoring  respiration  ; 
and  an  emetic  is  used  by  coal-miners,  to  relieve  the  asphyxia 
which  is  caused  by  breathing  impure  air. 

So  powerful  is  the  effect  of  respiration  on  the  action  of  the 
heart,  that  artificial  breathing  has  been  successfully  employed 
for  restoring  animals  in  whom  hfe  had  been  apparently  destroyed 
by  poison,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  disease,  the  poison  having 
been  administered  to  destroy  animation  during  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

How  far  it  may  ever  be  expedient  to  imitate  such  experiments, 
and  extinguish  human  life  for  a  while,  in  order  to  cure  diseases, 
and  restore  it  again  after  the  disease  is  subdued,  is  a  matter  of 
grave  consideration.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  chloroform,  the  effects 
of  which  closely  approximate  to  the  experiments  made  with  the 
wourali  poisoir.  The  approximation  is  the  more  remarkable, 
when  we  consider  that  this  poison  is  a  compound,  of  which  one 
of  the  essential  elements  is  the  red  ant.* 

"  The  experiment  of  resuscitation  having  succeeded,  it  was 
very  natural  to  suppose  that  efforts  would  be  made  to  turn  it  to 
advantage  ;  for  it  was  conjectured  that,  if  existence  could  be 
destroyed  and  restored  again,  the  destruction  of  existence  might 
also  remove  local  or  organic  disease,  and  the  artificial  respiration 
produce  a  new  life  in  every  sense  of  the  term.    The  first  trial 


*  "  A  day  or  two  before  the  Maseouslii  Indian  prepares  his  poison,  he  goes  into  the 
forest  in  quest  of  his  ingredients.  A  vine  grows  in  these  wilds  which  is  called  wourali. 
It  is  from  this  that  the  poison  takes  its  name,  and  it  is  the  principal  ingredient.  When 
he  has  procured  enough  of  this,  he  digs  up  a  root  of  a  very  bitter  taste,  ties  them 
together,  and  then  looks  about  for  two  kinds  of  bulbous  plants,  which  contain  a  green 
and  glutinous  juice.  He  fills  a  little  quake,  which  he  carries  on  his  back,  with  the 
stalks  of  these  ;  and,  lastly,  ranges  up  and  down  till  he  finds  two  species  of  anis.  One 
of  them  is  very  large  and  black,  and  so  venomous  that  its  sling  produces  a  fever;  it  is 
most  commonly  to  be  met  with  on  the  ground.  The  other  is  a  little  reil  a«l,  wliicli 
stings  like  a  nettle,  and  generally  has  its  nest  under  the  leaf  of  a  shrub.'"— HWi;;/»kV 
Wundcriiigs  in  Giiiaiui. 
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of  this  was  made  by  Mr.  Sewell,  an  eminent  veterinary  surgeon 

of  London,  on  a  horse  labouring  under  tetanus  and  locked  jaw. 

The  poison  was  inserted  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  shoulder,  and 

in  ten  minutes  apparent  death  was  produced.    Artificial  respira-  unUed  ser- 

tion  was  commenced,  and  persevered  in  for  four  hours,  when  re-  ^'ssg."'""™^'' 

animation  took  place,  and  all  symptoms  of  the  tetanus  were  cured." 

Exercise. — As  involuntary  muscular  movements  are  one  of  those  See  page  50. 
means  employed  by  the  vis  medicatrix  naturce  in  order  to  in- 
vigorate the  heart,  the  beneficial  as  well  as  the  hurtful  effects  of 
the  different  kinds  of  exercise  in  those  who  are  aflflicted  with 
maladies  of  the  heart,  may  be  satisfactorily  explained. 

In  a  fit  of  syncope,  and  also  in  other  paroxysms,  convulsive 
movements  take  place  towards  their  terminations,  the  musculo- 
cardiac  function  increasing  the  quantity  of  blood  within  the  heart, 
and  thus  restoring  the  vigour  of  the  circulation  :  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  muscular  movements  which  are  made  in  the  various 
kinds  of  exercises  produce  their  good  effects  by  increasing  the 
blood  in  the  heart,  and  consequently  its  vigour. 

"Gymnastic  Physick"  was  inculcated  as  a  useful  branch  of  the 
healing  art  by  the  earliest  physicians.  Esculapius  ordered  "  some 
to  ride  on  horseback,  and  to  exercise  themselves  in  their  arms  ; 
and  he  showed  them  the  several  sorts  of  motions  they  were  to 
express,  and  after  what  manner  they  were  to  be  armed." 

But  when  the  heart  is  disturbed,  all  those  exercises,  so  useful 
in  preserving  health,  now  become  more  or  less  injurious. 

And  every  movement  which  tends  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
the  heart's  blood,  ought  especially  to  be  guarded  against  by  those 
who  suffer  from  a  disease  of  the  heart.  Medical  records  abound 
with  cases  of  persons  with  cardiac  disease  dying  suddenly  from 
some  inordinate  muscular  exertion,  or  violent  mental  excitement : 
these,  either  causing  a  congestion  of  blood  which  the  diseased 
heart  could  not  evacuate,  and  in  many  instances  even  rupturing  seepage  120. 
the  heart's  parietes.  John  Hunter,  who  had  a  diseased  heart, 
dropped  down  lifeless  when  in  a  violent  passion  ;  and  Abercromby 
expired  from  a  rupture  of  the  right  auricle  whilst  making  an 
effort  to  evacuate  the  bowels ! 

Rest.~-2,oA.i\j  tranquillity  is  of  essential  utihty  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  heart.     The  action  of  the  heart  beins 
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increased  by  the  slightest  muscular  movement,  the  influence  of 
the  perfect  repose  of  the  muscular  system  must  be  a  useful  cura- 
tive means  in  many  diseases  of  the  circulation. 

The  system  of  treating  aneurism  recommended  by  Valsalva 
has  much  of  its  benefit  derived  from  the  perfect  rest  so  strictly 
enjoined  along  -with,  the  depletive  system ;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  in  many  diseases  of  the  heart  much  benefit  may  be  derived 
by  perfect  bodily  repose,  v^hilst  there  is  nothing  more  remark- 
able, in  almost  every  disorder  of  the  heart,  than  the  pernicious 
effects  of  muscular  exertion. 

Bloodletting, — Of  the  remedies  employed  for  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  heart,  there  are  none  more  important  than  those 
means  by  which  we  can  either  diminish  or  increase  the  quantity 
of  the  heart's  blood. 

The  curative  effects  of  abstracting  blood  in  diseases  of  the 
heart  are  two-fold ;  the  one  produced  by  changes  in  the  circulat- 
ing apparatus,  from  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  heart's  cavities ;  and  the  other,  by  abstracting 
from  the  system  a  portion  of  the  vital  element  in  those  affections 
of  the  heart,  wherein  some  morbid  alteration  has  taken  place,  or 
in  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  its  different  tissues ;  in  such  cases 
the  effects  of  bloodletting  being  the  same  as  when  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  diseases  of  other  organs. 
But  the  effect  of  abstracting  blood  when  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
have  become  congested,  has  no  analogy  to  the  effects  of  that 
remedial  means  in  any  disease  of  any  other  organ  ;  for  there  is 
no  organ  in  which  the  blood  is  contained  elsewhere  than  in  the 
blood-vessels. 

The  blood  in  the  heart  may  be  diminished,  either  by  abstracting 
it  from  the  system,  or  it  may  be  removed  from  the  heart  to  some 
distant  part  of  the  body  ;  both  which  processes,  I  have  ah-eady 
pointed  out,  are  resorted  to  by  the  animal  economy  for  the  cure  of 
disease. 

Bloodletting      Of  the  curativc  processes  employed  by  nature  there  is  cer- 
of  n'rture!""  tainly  no  one  more  remp-kable,  or  more  worthy  of  imitation 
in  the  treatment  of  the  disorders  of  the  heart,  than  spontaneous 
h(Bmorrhaf/es,— such  bleedings  taking  i)lace  either  from  the  nasal, 
the  bronchial,  the  ccreliral,  or  the  portal  vessels ;  and  many  are 
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the  persons  who  at  some  remote  period  of  life  had  lost  repeated 
and  perhaps  large  quantities  of  blood,  and  who  can  narrate  the 
history  of  an  affection  of  the  chest,  which  had  entirely  vanished 
from  the  period  of  the  haemorrhage. 

Bloodletting  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable 
curative  means  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  heart.  The 

Its  ^fOHt 

abstraction  of  blood  is  no  less  useful  in  mitigating  the  inflamma-  utility.  * 
tory  affections  of  the  heart's  structure,  as  in  subduing  those 
diseases  in  other  organs  ;  and  it  is  the  only  means  which  we 
possess  of  removing  blood  when  a  superabundant  quantity  is  col- 
lected in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  or  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  con- 
gestion. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  there  is  almost  no  malady  to  which 
the  heart  is  liable,  wherein  bloodletting  is  not  useful  during  at  least 
some  period  of  its  progress. 

In  the  treatment  of  disorders  of  the  heart,  blood  may  therefore  Two  differ- 

_  ent  purposes 

be  abstracted  for  either  of  two  very  different  purposes  :  it  may  be  effected  by  it. 

employed  to  relieve  a  congestion  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  or 

to  subdue  an  inflammatory  state  of  any  of  the  heart's  structures ; 

and  the  difference  of  the  modus  operandi  of  bloodletting  in  these 

two  cases,  will  point  out  the  rules  by  which  we  ought  to  be  guided 

in  adopting  it  in  each  of  them. 

In  inflammatory  affections  of  the  heart,  bloodletting  is  a  remedy 
as  powerful  as  it  is  in  the  cure  of  inflammatory  affections  of 
other  organs  ;  and  the  general  rules  usually  followed  for  adopting 
it  are  the  same  in  both. 

"  In  all  the  phlegmasicB,  where  the  pulse  is  the  chief  indication  wfson's 

-  .  ^  Lectures  on 

lor  the  treatment,  we  m  fact  do  nothins;  but  mitigate  the  state  of  ti'^  vascular 
the  heart." 

The  quantity  of  blood  which  ought  to  be  removed  in  disorders  The  quantity 
of  the  heart,  is  an  essential  point  to  determine  in  all  cases  be  removed, 
where  bloodletting  is  resorted  to.  As  a  general  rule,  I  may 
remark,  that  whilst  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  heart 
bloodletting  should  be  employed  to  the  same  extent  as  in  inflam- 
matory affections  of  equal  severity  and  accompanied  by  febrile 
symptoms  of  equal  violence  in  other  vital  organs  ;  yet,  in  all  cases 
of  congestion,  bloodletting  must  be  resorted  to  with  great  caution; 
for  although  in  inflammatory  affections  nothing  subdues  the  symp- 

2  T 
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toms  go  effectually  as  even  a  protracted  state  of  syncope  from  the 
loss  of  blood,  yet  a  fainting  state  is  to  be  particularly  guarded 
against  where  there  is  merely  a  sanguineous  congestion  ;  for  should 
syncope  be  produced  under  such  circumstances,  there  is  danger 
of  the  patient  not  recovering  from  it. 

We  are  also  to  consider  the  comparative  effects  of  general  and 
of  local  bloodletting. 

I  have  explained  at  considerable  length  in  another  work*  the 
indications  by  which  we  should  be  guided  in  adopting  one  or  other 
of  these  modes  of  bloodletting ;  laying  it  down  as  a  general  rule, 
that  general  is  preferable  to  local  bleeding  in  those  diseases  accom- 
panied with  fever ;  whereas,  in  disorders  which  are  not  accom- 
panied by  any  febrile  excitement,  local  bloodletting  is  preferable  to 
general  bloodletting. 

This  rule  is  not,  however,  so  invariably  applicable  to  the  treat- 
ment of  aff'ections  of  the  heart  as  to  those  of  some  other  organs  ; 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  relations  of  the  heart  to  the  blood 
are  very  different  from  the  relations  of  the  vital  fluid  to  the  other 
organs  of  the  body. 

In  all  cases  of  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  heart  accompanied 
by  a  febrile  state  of  the  system,  general  bleeding  will  be  found 
preferable  to  local  bleeding  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  all  cases 
of  sanguineous  congestion,  whether  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  or 
coronary  vessels,  leeches  ought  to,  in  most  instances,  be  preferred  to 
phlebotomy  ;  for,  by  adopting  this  naode  of  abstracting  blood,  we 
completely  avoid  all  those  dangers  which  may  arise  from  general 
bloodletting  being  carried  too  far. 
Advantages       Que  great  advantage  of  bleeding  by  leeches  is  derived  from  the 

of  leeches.  =  ^  o  j 

circumstance,  that  the  quantity  of  blood  which  they  withdraw 
seems  to  depend,  at  least  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  fulness  or  par- 
ticular condition  of  the  vessels  of  the  part  where  they  are  applied : 
so  that  a  certain  number  of  leeches  will  withdraw  much  more  blood 
if  applied  on  the  arm  of  an  inflamed  hand,  than  the  same  number 
applied  on  the  arm  of  the  sound  hand  of  the  same  person.  Kence, 
the  propriety  and  safety  of  this  mode  of  abstracting  blood  in  dis- 

*  "  On  Bloodletting ;  giving  an  account  of  its  Curative  effects,  with  rules  for  employing 
both  Local  and  General  Bloodletting  in  the  treatment  of  Diseases."  By  James  Wardrop, 
M.D.,  1835. 
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orders  of  the  heart ;  the  quantity  evacuated  by  a  given  number  of 
leeches  not  depending  on  any  preconceived  notion  of  what  might 
be  required  for  the  rehef  of  the  disease. 

Indeed,  nothing  shows  more  the  preference  which  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  use  of  leeches  to  other  modes  of  bloodletting  than 
the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is  abstracted  by  them 
in  a  succession  of  bleedings  on  the  same  patient,  each  application 
yeilding  less  and  less  blood  in  proportion  to  the  abatement  of  the 
symptoms  and  the  diminution  of  the  fulness  of  the  vessels,  and. 
consequently  pointing  out  in  almost  every  case  the  propriety  of 
pursuing  or  of  discontinuing  the  depletive  system. 

In  disorders  of  the  heart  the  leeches  may  be  appHed  to  any  part  citionTo'lhe 
of  the  parietes  of  the  chest ;  but  the  cardiac  region  is  generally  to  be 
preferred.  The  free  inosculation  of  the  external  and  internal 
mammary  arteries,  the  vascular  communication  between  the  internal 
mammary,  and  the  arteries  of  the  pericardium,  and  the  inoscula- 
tions between  these  arteries  and  the  coronary  or  nutrient  arteries 
of  the  heart  itself,  sufficiently  explain  the  decided  benefit  which 
is  derived  from  this  mode  of  abstracting  blood  in  the  disorders  of 
the  heart. 

The  nwrnSer  of  leeches  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  parietes  The  number 
of  the  chest  also  deserves  consideration  ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  piojed'"' 
of  importance  to  be  aware,  that  the  bleeding  from  their  wounds 
is  not  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  which  is  applied,  as  is  usually 
supposed  :  and  so  much  the  contrary  is  this  the  case,  that  I  have 
been  often  surprised  to  find  three  or  four  leech-bites  bleed  much 
more  in  proportion  to  what  double  or  treble  their  number  would 
have  done ;  and,  from  this  circumstance,  whatever  explanation  of 
It  be  offered,  I  have  long  been  in  the  practice  of  using  only  three 
or  four  leeches ;  whereas,  formerly,  in  similar  cases,  never  less 
than  two  or  three  times  that  number  would  have  been  applied 

disorT^''  71  '1!°     'P^^''^     '^^'-^^^^  ^«         «hest  in  App.,>.  to 

aisorders  of  the  heart ;  and  however  inexplicable  this  may  be  I  '^'^ 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  testing  the  comparative  utility'of 
thxs  mode  of  bloodletting  in  affections  of  the  heart,  being  in'he 

l  e  hes^rret    'l  ^  alternately  applied  to  ^^S^^ 

ti  e  Chest  and  fee^  and  leavmg  the  patient  afterwards  to  repeat 

whichever  mode  afforded  the  ercatest  rpli.r    o  i  • 

LUL  greatest  leliet ;  and  m  many  cases 
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a  decided  preference  has  been  given  to  their  application  to  the 
feet. 

Cupping  is  a  mode  of  abstracting  blood,  the  effects  of  which 
are,  in  some  respects,  similar  to  the  application  of  leeches.  When 
the  cupping  is  employed  upon  the  back  of  the  neck  or  between 
the  shoulders,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  an  eligible  mode  of  abstract- 
ing blood  in  diseases  of  the  heart ;  because  the  vessels  from  which 
the  blood  is  abstracted  ramify  with  the  intercostal  and  mammary 
arteries.  Cupping  does  not,  however,  possess  the  advantage  of 
leeches,  which,  as  I  have  said,  cause  a  flow  of  blood  in  proportion 
to  the  congestion  of  the  vessels  which  they  bite ;  whereas,  the 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  extracted  by  cupping  can  only  be  regulated 
by  the  changes  produced  on  the  radial  and  cardiac  pulses. 

There  is,  too,  an  effect  of  cupping  materially  different  from  that 
produced  by  the  application  of  leeches.  The  action  of  the  cup- 
ping-glasses, as  well  as  the  pain  they  create,  cause  a  large  flow  of 
blood  to  the  parts  upon  which  they  are  applied  ;  and,  in  employ- 
ing cupping  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  we  often  find  that  the 
flow  of  blood  to  the  diseased  part  caused  by  the  glasses,  does  more 
harm  than  the  rehef  derived  from  the  abstraction  of  the  blood. 
Difference  in  In  another  work*  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  at  some  length, 
atetracting"  the  differences  in  the  curative  effects  of  abstracting  arterial  and 
venoi^  and  ^^^^^^  blood,— a  subject  which  had  never  claimed  the  notice  of 
physiologists  ;  arteriotomy  being  recommended  in  preference  to 
venesection,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  larger  quantity 
of  blood  withdrawn  in  a  shorter  time,  especially  in  affections  of 
the  head.  It  is,  however,  quite  evident  that  the  effects  of  ab- 
stracting venous  or  arterial  blood  must  be  very  different,  what- 
ever be  the  claim  that  each  of  them  may  have,  as  a  curative 
measure. 

The  removal  of  the  blood  before  the  secretions  and  excretions 
have  been  separated  from  it,  cannot  have  similar  effects  upon  the 
system  as  the  abstraction  of  a  like  quantity  of  blood  after  having 
parted  with  the  essential  elements  of  life. 

The  difference  in  the  physiological  phenomena  resulting  from 
arteriotomy  and  venesection  are  no  less  remarkable.  The  abstrac 


•  '<  On  Bloodlctting/'  &c.,  &c.  By  James  Waidioi),  M.D.,  1836. 
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tion  of  venous  blood  causes  little  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
adjacent  venous  system,  the  powers  of  dilatation  which  the  veins 
possess  at  once  receiving  all  the  blood  which  would  have  passed 
by  the  wounded  vessel.  But  when  an  artery  has  been  wounded, 
to  stop  the  bleeding  it  is  necessary  to  divide  it,  and  to  place  a 
ligature  upon  the  bleeding  orifice  ;  and  there  takes  place  almost 
instantly  a  restorative  process— a  process  to  provide  the  parts 
which  have  been  deprived  of  their  arterial  blood  with  a  due 
supply  from  anastomosing  branches  ;  so  that  those  structures 
which  had  become  pale  and  bloodless  whilst  the  arterial  blood 
was  making  its  escape,  may,  immediately  after  the  operation,  be 
observed  to  be  as  much  distended  and  reddened  as  before  it  was 
performed. 

T^Tien  investiffatina;  the  changes  in  the  qualities  of  the  blood  The  morbid 

1        ,       .    1     n  -1        1        T  1  1  •         .    changes  in 

from  disease,  the  chemical  philosopher  has  surely  erred  in  not  the  Wood 
analysing  the  arterial  as  well  as  the  venous  blood,  and  comparing  inv^esUga*ted. 
the  changes  in  the  two  bloods. 

Those  changes  which  take  place  in  the  arterial  blood  after  it 
has  passed  through  the  various  organs,  and  after  the  different 
secretions  and  excretions  have  been  abstracted  from  it,  must 
render  any  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  diseased  changes  in  the 
venous  blood  totally  inapplicable  to  those  of  the  arterial  blood. 
An  analysis  of  both  bloods  would,  doubtless,  be  of  great  import-  Arterial 
ance,  and  until  chemical  science  reveals  the  changes  which  dis-  diseases 
case  produces  in  the  arterial  blood,  our  knowledge  of  the  morbid  analyzed, 
characters  of  that  vital  fluid  must  remain  extremely  limited  and 
imperfect. 

As  a  therapeutic  agent,  we  know  the  curative  effects  of  blood- 
letting only  by  abstracting  a  quantity  of  it  from  the  system,  or 
from  a  particular  organ  ;  but  bloodletting  is  not  resorted  to  as  a 
remedial  measure  from  any  supposed  changes  in  the  qualities  of 
the  blood. 

The  blood  in  the  heart  may  be  diminished  without  removing  Blood,  how 
any  portion  of  it  from  the  general  system ;  and  this  can  be  minfshed  in 
accomplished  by  the  common  operation  o{  dry-cupping,  or  by 
Junod's  pneumatic  apparatus  applied  to  the  extremities. 

At  the  same  time,  friction,  rubifacients,  the  pediluviiim  and  the 
manuluvium,  all  produce  their  curative  effects  by  chminishing 
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the  quantity  of  blood  within  the  heart,  and  thus  assist  in  restor- 
ing the  due  balance  of  the  circulation. 

Dry-cupping  has  been  employed  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates 
"  to  recall  the  course  of  the  blood  which  was  going  where  it 
ought  not  to  be  ;"  and  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  same  beneficial 
effects  result  from  dry-cupping  as  from  local  bleeding. 

A  young  lady  who  had  often  successfully  applied  leeches  to 
the  cardiac  region  to  relieve  congestion,  was  led  to  try  the  effect 
of  dry- cupping  ;  and,  in  future  attacks,  she  experienced,  on  many 
occasions,  as  much  benefit  from  the  dry-cuppings  as  from  the 
bleedings. 

To  diminish  the  quantity  of  bloo#in  the  heart  by  increasing 
it  in  the  extremities,  an  ingenious  instrument  was  invented  and 
satisfactorily  applied  by  Junod;  and  although  the  principle  of 
abstracting  blood  from  one  part  to  another,  by  the  removal  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  had  been  employed  as  a  remedial  means, 
yet  originahty  is  justly  due  to  Junod's  instrument  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  treatment  of  disease.* 

His  method  consists  in  employing  a  pneumatic  apparatus,  in 
which  an  arm  or  a  leg  is  so  placed  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  extremities  can  be  increased  to  any  degree,  and,  consequently, 
a  corresponding  diminution  takes  place  in  its  quantity  in  the 
trunk  of  the  body. 

The  quantity  of  the  heart's  blood  may  be  increased  when  it  is 
required  to  increase  the  vigour  of  the  circulation  ;  and  this  may 
be  accomplished  not  only  by  the  administration  of  internal  reme- 
dies, but  also  by  mechanical  means,  such  as  by  the  compression 
of  the  arteries  of  the  limbs,  by  the  horizontal  posture,  by 
artificial  respiration,  and  by  muscular  movements. 

Ligatures  placed  upon  one  or  more  of  the  extremities  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  blood  in  the  heart,  by  impethng  its  flow 
in  the  arteries;  and  I  have  formerly,  at  considerable  lengtb, 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  vigour  of  the  heart  is  restored, 
either  by  placing  a  tight  ligature  upon  a  limb,  or  by  the  pressure 
of  muscles  during  their  contractions. 


•  The  priority  of  the  iiivenlion,  the  principle,  has  been  fully  discussed  in  tUc  Lancet. 
Vol.  II.,  1837—38. 
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This  method  of  restoring  the  vigour  of  the  heart  is  particularly  utility  of  in 
adapted  to  relieve  syncope ;  and  has  been  successfully  employed  morbus, 
by  Dr.  Wise,  in  the  treatment  of  cholera  morbus.  "  When  the 
patients  are  brought  to  the  hospital,  or  when  I  see  them  first  in 
a  collapsed  state  of  cholera,  I  give  a  pill,  composed  of  assafcetida, 
opium,  and  capsicum  ;  and  I  apply  the  tourniquet  to  the  four 
extremities.  This  throws  several  pounds  of  blood  into  the 
trunk,  and  disturbs  and  removes  the  morbid  action  ;  and  thus 
patients  are  cured  when  there  is  no  chance  with  any  other  Lancet, 

,,  *'  Vol.ll., 18-18. 

remedies. 

The  compression  of  arteries  must,  however,  be  used  in  diseases  Ami  in 
of  the  heart  with  extreme  caution.  If  fainting  arises  from  a  ^^'"'""p^' 
languor  of  the  circulation,  such  as  that  which,  is  occasioned  by 
the  loss  of  blood,  the  fainting  state  may  then  be  reHeved  by 
arterial  compression;  but  if  syncope  be  caused  by  congestion 
from  changes  in  the  heart's  structure  diminishing  its  expulsive 
powers,  then  the  evil  will,  in  all  probability,  be  increased  by 
increasing  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  heart. 

This  leads  me  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  of  the  difference 
in  the  condition  of  the  general  system  of  a  person  in  a  state  of 
syncope,  and  of  another  in  a  state  of  apoplexy.  In  syncope  the 
whole  of  the  powers  of  organic,  as  well  as  of  animal  life,  are 
chminished  according  to  the  degree  of  the  diminution  in  the 
vigour  of  the  circulation ;  whereas,  in  apoplexy,  it  is  the  powers 
of  animal  life  only  which  are  more  or  less  destroyed,  those  of 
organic  life  remaining  unimpaired. 

For  the  relief  of  fainting,  we  must  therefore  have  recourse  to 
those  means  which  will  invigorate  the  circulation,  which  explains 
the  danger  of  bleeding  in  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  syncope ; 
but  in  apoplexy  the  congestive  condition  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  requires  the  abstraction  of  more  or  less  of  the  vital  fluid. 

E7netics  and  Nauseants.—musen  and  vomiting  are  two  other 
processes  resorted  to  by  the  economy  to  restore  disturbances  in 
the  circulation,  which  can  be  artificially  imitated,  and  which  are 
employed  as  remedial  measures  in  the  treatment  of  the  disorders 
ot  the  heart. 

Considered  separately,  the  phenomena  of  nausea  and  vomiting, 
and  the  influence  of  each  of  these  acts  upon  the  system,  are  so 
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c'hfarac.'&c.  perfectly  different,  that  conflicting  theories  and  conjectures  have 
been  made  in  order  to  explain  their  nature,  and  for  what  purposes 
they  should  be  associated  together  in  order  to  perform  one  act 
in  the  economy. 

The  observations  which  have  been  already  made,  and  the  ex- 
planations that  I  have  offered  of  their  phenomena,  point  out  the 
influence  of  these  processes  when  artificially  employed  for  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  heart ;  and  when  we  consider  their 
curative  effects,  we  find  that  they  differ  in  each  act,  and  that  they 
may  either  be  separately  produced,  or  that  beneficial  effects  may 
See  page  229.  arise  when  both  acts  are  combined. 

The  influence  of  vomiting,  with  nausea,  upon  the  circulation, 
is  of  importance  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  treatment  of  disease ; 
and  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  vigour  of  the  heart,  and, 
consequently,  the  momentum  of  the  blood's  currents  are  diminished 
by  nausea,  and  that  vomiting,  by  its  mechanical  action  upon  the 
See  page  230.  heart,  co-opcrates  in  restoring  the  disordered  circulation. 

That  there  is  a  great  change  on  the  action  of  the  heart  during 
a  state  of  nausea,  and  an  influence  of  a  very  opposite  character 
during  a  fit  of  vomiting  is  quite  evident ;  in  proof  of  which  we 
have  only  to  observe  the  changes  in  the  system  during  each  of 
these  conditions. 

In  nausea  the  countenance  becomes  pale,  and  there  is  a  general 
sensation  of  cold,  a  feeble  pulse,  great  prostration  of  strength, 
along  with  moral  depression. 

But  when  vomiting  commences,  the  face  becomes  flushed,  there 
is  a  sensation  of  general  warmth,  the  pulse  acquires  additional 
vigour,  and,  after  the  fit  of  vomiting,  a  general  perspiration 
follows. 

Though  some  degree  of  nausea  usually  accompanies  vomiting, 
I  have  said  that  nausea  also  takes  place  without  vomiting,  and  is 
resorted  to  by  the  economy  to  relieve  disturbances  in  the  circula- 
tion ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  one  of  those  remedial  means  which 
we  can  imitate  by  medicinal  substances. 

In  the  treatment  of  disorders  of  the  heart,  it  is  generally  ex- 
pedient  to  employ  vomiting  with  nausea ;  for  in  those  cases  where 
the  affection  of  the  heart  is  sympathetic  of  a  disordered  stomach, 
it  is  not  only  requisite  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
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but  also  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  circulation ;  and  where  the 
affection  of  the  heart  is  primary,  not  only  do  we  find  relief  from 
nausea,  but  the  mechanical  effects  of  vomiting  also  contribute 
to  restore  the  disturbed  circulation. 

Vomiting  is  employed  by  the  economy  for  the  purpose  of 
evacuating  noxious  ingesta,  and  in  making  that  evacuation  there 
is  no  effort  made  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  but  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  are  removed  by  its  own  contractile  powers.*  So  far, 
vomiting  may  be  considered  a  mechanical  act ;  but  when  it  is 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  nausea,  then,  besides  evacuating  the 
stomach,  the  powerful  action  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic 
muscles  produce  changes  in  the  action  of  the  heart. 

There  are  many  disturbances  in  the  action  of  the  heart 
arising  from  the  presence  of  morbid  secretions  in  the  stomach, 
and  wherein  rehef  is  obtainable  by  their  evacuation. 

Sometimes  the  effects  of  noxious  food  in  disturbing  the  circu- 
lation are  apparent  soon  after  it  has  been  received  into  the 
stomach,  and  these  disturbances  are  immediately  relieved  by  an 
emetic ;  and  how  frequently  it  happens,  that  the  life  of  the 
suicide  is  spared  by  the  dose  of  poison  being  so  large  as  to 
cause  instant  vomitins; ! 

Food  of  an  improper  quality  sometimes  remains  in  the  sto- 
mach for  a  much  longer  period,  I  suspect,  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed, and  often  causes  a  disturbance  of  the  heart. 

A  young  man  eat  some  onion,  and  after  six  weeks  of  great 
suffering  and  derangement  of  the  circulation,  he  vomited  several 
pieces  of  onion,  immediately  after  which  he  recovered. 

Some  emetic  substances  seem  to  act  directly  upon  the  stomach, 
and  others  are  first  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  thus  influence 
the  nervous  system,  or  those  portions  of  it  from  which  those 
nerves  emanate,  and  which  supply  the  organs  which  cause  both 
the  nausea  and  the  vomiting. 

The  simple  distention  of  the  stomach,  produced  by  warm 
water,  or  the  titillation  of  the  fauces,  is  sufiicient  to  cause 
vomitmg ;  and  an  infusion  of  chamomile  or  mustard  produce 
analogous  effects ;  but  when  an   emetic   substance,  such  as 


•  Hale  estimated  the  strength  „f  the  slomaeh  on  the  aliment  to  be  about  201bs. 
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ipecacuanha  or  tartrized  antimony  is  received  into  the  stomach, 
it  is  first  absorbed  and  mixed  with  the  blood ;  after  which  it 
produces  nausea  and  vomiting,  in  like  manner  as  the  same  sub- 
stances do  when  injected  into  a  vein.* 

In  these  respects,  the  influence  of  emetic  substances  on  par- 
ticular portions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  quite  analogous 
to  that  of  some  other  medicinal  substances  after  their  absorption 
and  admixture  with  the  blood,  such  as  belladonna,  strichnine, 
and  chloroform,  each  acting  only  upon  some  particular  portion 
Seepage  171.  of  the  ncrvous  system. 

In  contemplating,  therefore,  the  effects  of  vomiting  combined 
with  nausea,  we  must  consider  their  influence,  both  upon  the 
stomach  and  upon  the  sanguineous  system. 

The  remedial  effects  of  emetics  in  disorders  of  the  heart  are 
far  more  extensive,  and  their  use  of  much  wider  appHcation  than 
I  believe  to  be  usually  practised. 

In  those  cases  where  the  functions  of  the  skin  have  been 
interrupted  from  exposure  to  cold,  or  those  of  the  lungs  from 
breathing  cold  air,  and  thus  causing  a  change  in  the  balance  of 
the  circulation,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  skin  and  in  the 
extremities  being  diminished,  there  is  a  corresponding  congestion 
within  the  great  cavities,  and  especially  in  the  heart.  The  violent 
convulsive  movements  in  such  cases  produced  by  the  action  ot 
an  emetic  cause  the  heart  to  be  unloaded,  and  an  additional 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  sent  to  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  by 
which  their  circulation  is  restored  and  heat  and  moisture  are 
produced. 

This  effect  of  vomiting,  with  nausea,  causing  a  change  in  the 
state  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries  has  long  been  remarked,  but 
pathologists  never  seem  to  have  duly  considered  that  such  a 
change  in  the  capillary  system  was  the  effect  of  changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  central  organ,  so  that  when  inquiring  into  the 
curative  effects  of  emetics,  and  the  influence  which  they  produce 
on  the  system,  little  or  no  reference  has  been  made  to  these  changes 
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.  John  Hunter  produced  vomiting  by  injecting  ipecacuanha  into  a  vein.  "  An  infusion 
of  icacmnha  injected  into  the  vein  of  a  dog  produced  sickness  directly,  even  before  1 
l.Td  suppose  it  could  have  reached  tl.o  he.rf,  and  a  scruple  o^alap  in  tnfus.on  pro- 
duced sicknc.-'s  and  purging."-icf/«rcs,  p.  aS. 
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in  the  heart— changes  on  which  the  condition  of  the  capillary 
circulation  must  entirely  depend. 

Emetics  have  been  found  useful  in  many  diseases  depending  ^^f^^'J^f 
upon  the  condition  of  the  heart.     In  affections  of  the  riqht  vomiting  in 

disorders  of 

heart  we  see  remarkable  benefit  derived  from  emetics,  and  these  the  right 
effects  are  evident  on  the  cerebral.,  on  the  pulmonary,  and  on  the 
portal  systems. 

In  venous  apoplexy  the  good  effects  of  an  emetic  in  equalising 
the  circulation  and  in  restoring  the  balance  between  the  arterial 
and  venous  systems  is  well  known ;  and  on  the  veno-pulmonai'y 
system  the  effects  of  vomiting  are  equally  remarkable.  No  less 
powerful  is  the  influence  of  an  emetic  on  the  portal  system. 
"  I  know  no  means,"  observes  CuUen,  "of  expediting  the  circu-  CuUen's 
lation  m  the  liver  so  powerful  as  that  of  vomitmg." 

There  are  no  emetics  more  generally  applicable  to  the  treat-  Exhibition 
ment  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart  than  ipecacuanha  and  emetic 
tartar. 

A  large  dose  of  ipecacuanha  operates  quickly  and  empties  the 
stomach,  whereas,  if  two  or  three  smaller  doses  be  given  at 
intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  much  greater  impression  will 
be  made ;  and,  indeed,  ulterior  effects  will  be  produced ;  and 
this  accords  with  what  has  been  mentioned  regarding  the  differ- 
ence in  the  effects  of  large  and  small  doses  of  other  medicines. 
By  varying  the  dose  of  ipecacuhana  we  can  produce  and  prolong 
nausea  to  any  desirable  degree  ;  or  we  can  also  administer  it  in 
such  doses  as  to  cause  vomiting.  For  these  purposes,  however, 
I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  combining  the  ipecacuanha  with 
antimony,  in  the  proportion  of  seven  drachms  of  ipecacuanha  to 
one  drachm  of  antimonial  wine. 

The  effects  of  the  tartarite  of  antimony  as  a  nauseating  emetic  xartariteof 
are  in  most  respects  similar  to  those  of  ipecacuanha,  "and  its 
exhibition  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  disorders 
of  the  heart. 

One  or  more  hours  after  the  operation  of  an  emetic,  a  few  Consecutive 
grams  of  calomel  put  upon  the  tongue  will  be  found  to  relieve 
a  sensation  of  sickness,  which  is  frequently  occasioned  by  an  ^^^J^' 
mverted  motion  of  the  duodenum  having  caused  some  bile  to  be 
poured  into  the  stomach  ;  and  there  is  an  uneasy  state  of  the 
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mentitious 
substances. 


body,  which  often  comes  on  after  the  vomiting  and  sickness  have 
ceased,  and  to  relieve  which  Sydenham  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
an  opiate.* 

The  excrementitious  processes. 
Next  to  the  mechanico-vital  processes  which  are  resorted  to 
by  the  animal  economy  to  restore  disturbances  in  the  functions 
of  the  heart,  let  us  consider  those  chemico-vital  processes  which 
are  performed  by  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  by  which  processes 
the  inci'ementitious  compounds  are  separated  from  the  ingesta 
and  conveyed  to  the  blood,  and  those  processes  by  which  the 
excrementitious  substances  are  rejected  and  discharged  from  the 
body. 

"  The  manner  in  which  nature  acts  consists,  on  one  side,  in 
attracting  what  is  good  and  agreeable  to  each  species,  and  in 
retaining,  preparing,  or  changing  it ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  in 
rejecting  whatever  is  superfluous    or  hurtful,  after  she  has 
Hippocrates,   separated  it  from  the  good." 

As  the  disorders  of  the  heart  are  influenced  by  the  condition 
of  the  different  excrementitious  processes,  and  as  these  processes 
are  employed  by  the  economy  to  relieve  disturbances  in  the 
circulation,  the  excretions  become  an  essential  channel  for  em- 
ploying remedies  in  the  treatment  of  the  heart's  diseases  ;  and 
these  processes  we  have  the  means  of  imitating  by  purgatives, 
by  hepatics,  by  sudorifics,  by  expectorants,  by  diuretics,  &c.,  &c. 
The  same         When  the  system  is  disordered  by  the  imperfect  mode  in 
functioi7niay  which  any  of  the  excrementitious  processes  are  performed,  the 
by  diffl^e™^''  economy  has  recourse  to  one  or  more  of  those  that  are  healthy 
organs.  executc  the  functions  of  that  organ  which  is  deranged.  The 

alimentary  canal  can  execute  the  excretive  ofiice  of  the  skin,  the 
kidneys,  the  uretus,  or  the  lungs  ;  the  skin  can  execute  that  of 
the  alimentary  canal;  the  kidneys  that  of  the  liver;  and  the 
gastro-pulmonary  mucous  surface  that  of  the  uterus. 

In  conducting  the  treatment  of  those  diseases  of  the  heart 
where  these  functions  are  interrupted,  we  should,  therefore, 
endeavour  either  to  assist  or  restore  that  which  is  diseased, 

«  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Magendie  and  Pellctier,  that  a  weak  decoction  of  nut- 
galls  neutralize  the  powers  of  emetine,  and  might  be  employed  to  stop  violent  vonlitin^' 
from  ipecacuanha. 
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employing  the  others  in  order  to  perform  what  either  of  them 
is  incapable  of  executing. 

There  are,  indeed,  no  diseases  more  under  the  influence  of  the  influence  of 

the  processes 

digestive  apparatus  than  those  of  the  heart,  for  not  only  is  the  of  excretion 

.  .  .  .  andincretion 

circulation  greatly  affected,  both  by  derangements  in  the  incre-  on  the  heart, 
mentitious,  and  in  the  excrementitious  processes,  but  the  sympathy 
which  exists  between  the  digestive  and  circulatory  organs,  causes 
any  imperfection  in  the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal  to  have 
a  powerfal  influence  on  the  heart. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  heart's  diseases  we  cannot,  therefore, 
bestow  too  much  consideration  upon  those  various  states  of  the 
digestive  organs  which  cause  disorders  of  the  circulation,  and 
likewise  on  the  means  of  remedying  such  derangements  of  the 
digestive  functions. 

The  animal  economy  employs  various  means  to  relieve  imperfec-  Tiiese  pro- 

C6SSCS  wllCll 

tions  in  the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal  instinctively  disordered, 
prompting  us  to  partake  of  such  aliments  and  drinks  as  will  im-  di°ed.'^™^ 
prove  the  digestive  process.  And  we  are  also  provided  with 
medicinal  bodies,  by  means  of  which  each  of  these  processes  can 
be  corrected ;  by  some  of  them  we  can  assist  in  the  assimilation 
of  the  food,  or  they  may  be  absorbed  and  mixed  with  the  blood  ; 
and  by  others  we  can  increase  or  diminish  the  excretions. 

The  remedies  for  the  first  may  be  appropriately  classed  amongst 
the  stomachics,  whilst  the  others  are  placed  amongst  the  purga 
tives. 

Purgatives. — Of  the  excrementitious  processes,  let  us  first 
consider  that  of  purging,  which  is  frequently  employed  as  a 
curative  process  by  the  animal  economy,  and  is  one  which  we 
have  ample  means  of  imitating  by  therapeutic  agents. 

In  the  use  of  purgatives  for  the  treatment  of  disorders  of  the  Different 
heart,  it  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  consider  whether  it  be  °^ 
necessary  to  purge,  or  merely  to  evacuate  the  bowels ;  two  pro- 
cesses, essentially  differmg  in  some  respects  from  one  another, 
though  each  effect  may  be  produced  by  different  doses  of  many 
medicines. 

In  the  healthy  state  of  the  body,  the  alvine  evacuations  consist 
merely  of  the  excrementitious  parts  of  the  ahment,  or  of  those 
portions  which  are  not  absorbed  and  conveyed  to  the  blood. 
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lar effects  of 
different  pur- 
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They  act 
upon  particu- 
lar portions 
of  the  ali- 
mentary 
canal. 


Illustrated 
Dy  analogy. 


But,  ill  many  diseases,  the  mucous  system  of  the  digestive 
canal  secretes  from  the  blood  fluids  which  are  hurtful  to  the  body, 
or  the  liver  discharges  vitiated  bile,  and  thus  a  purguig  may  be 
produced  :  one  of  those  processes  which  nature  employs  for  the 
cure  of  diseases,  and  which  was  considered  by  the  older  physicians 
as  indicating  a  crisis ;  hence  the  danger  of  checkmg  a  critical 
purging. 

These  two  conditions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  evacuation  and 
purging,  satisfactorily  explain  the  differences  in  the  effects  of 
cathartic  medicines  ;  and  also  the  causes  that  have  led  them  to  be 
divided  by  Cullen  and  others  into  mild  and  drastic,  laxative  and 
purgative,  aperient  and  cathartic ;  for  the  same  medicuie  may 
either  have  a  purgative  or  a  simple  evacuating  effect,  according  to 
the  quantity  or  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  administered. 

Purgatives  act  upon  different  portions  of  the  digestive  canal, 
some  upon  the  stomach,  some  upon  the  duodenum,  some  upon  the 
small,  and  some  upon  the  large  intestines,  and  others  upon  the 
rectum  ;  so  that  in  the  administration  of  this  class  of  medicines 
it  is  essential  to  discriminate  the  portion  of  the  canal  which  re- 
quires evacuation  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  that  medicine  which  acts 
upon  one  of  these  portions  has  no  effect  upon  the  others. 

Thus  saline  medicines  act  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  small  intestines,  mercurials  upon  the  sahvaiy  and 
hepatic  secretions,  and  aloes  upon  the  colon  and  the  rectum. 

Daily  experience  teaches  us  that  purgatives  may  often  be  em- 
ployed to  a  great  extent,  and  continued  for  a  lengthened  period 
without  much  benefit,  until  finally  some  feculent  matter  is  evacu- 
ated, immediately  after  which  all  the  symptoms  are  alleviated. 

This  action  of  medicines  upon  particular  parts  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  is  perfectly  analogous  to  what  is  observed  of  other 
medicinal  bodies,  which  act  only  upon  particular  portions  of  other 
systems,  and  which  is  so  remarkable  in  neurotics ;  medicines  pro- 
perly belongmg  to  that  class  affecting  only  particular  portions 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  gangHonic  systems. 

It  is  a  curious  and  no  less  interesting  law  with  regard  to  the 
effects  of  medicmal  substances,  that  on  whatever  organ  their 
edicinal  powers  act,  it  matters  not  how  or  by  what  channel  the 


mi 


medicine  enters  the  system.    This  is  the  case  with  purgatives. 
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many  of  which  act  upon  the  aUmentaiy  canal,  whether  absorbed 
by  the  skin,  inhaled  by  the  lungs,  or  applied  to  the  tongue. 

As  the  different  organs  of  excretion,  the  skin,  the  ahmentary 
canal,  the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  the  liver,  and  the  uterus,  all  co-ope-  tions  of  the 

'  ®  '  '  '  ^       organs  of  ex- 

rate  with  each  other  in  discharging  from  the  body  those  matters  cretion. 

which  are  superfluous  or  hurtful,  in  estimating  the  condition  of 
any  one  of  these  organs,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  state 
of  all  of  them ;  for,  as  in  health,  so  we  find  their  functions  con- 
stantly varymg  in  disease.  Thus,  the  excretions  from  the  intes- 
tines are  diminished,  when  either  the  perspiration  or  the  discharge 
of  urine  is  increased  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  perspiration  or 
the  flow  of  urine  is  diminished,  the  alvine  discharge  is  increased. 

Further,  to  show  the  extarodinary  interchange  which  sometimes  Case, 
occurs  in  the  excretions,  and  to  what  an  extent  constipation  may 
happen  without  the  bowels  being  overloaded  with  excrementitious 
matter,  I  may  mention  the  case  of  a  lady  who  for  six  weeks  be- 
fore her  death  had  no  evacuation,  and  on  inspecting  the  body  I 
found  that  the  obstruction  had  been  occasioned  by  the  long  neck  of 
a  tumour  of  the  uterus,  somewhat  resembling  a  portion  of  umbili- 
cal cord,  which  had  entangled  and  strangulated  the  intestine  ; 
and  that  instead  of  a  congestion  in  the  ahmentary  canal  there  was 
but  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  dark  yellow  inodorous  matter 
contained  in  the  intestines. 

"  A  girl,  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  whom  the  anus  and  the  Oood's  study 
meatus  urinai-ius  were  imperforated,  discharged  regularly  the 
urine  by  the  nipple,  and  the  fseces  by  vomiting." 

This  interchange  in  the  functions  of  the  organs  of  excretion  Practical 
is  not  only  an  interesting  physiological  fact,  but  there  may  be 
drawn  from  it  an  important  principle  for  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  the  heart,  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  regulating 
these  excrementitious  processes  by  administering  such  medicinal 
bodies  as  will  restore  the  functions  of  whichever  of  these  organs 
is  disordered,  and  also  of  increasing  the  excretions  of  the  others 
as  the  economy  may  seem  to  require. 

An  accumulation  in  the  large  intestines  does  not,  however,  in  irreuuiari- 
all  cases,  take  place  from  irregularities  in  their  evacuation,  for  awu':"" 
although  most  persons  in  health  have  an  alvine  discharge  every 
twenty-four  hours,  yet  there  is  often  irregularity  in  this,  as  in  all 
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the  other  excrementitious  functions,  there  being  great  differences 
not  only  in  the  interval  between  the  evacuations,  but  likewise  in 
the  quantity  of  excrementitious  matter  which  is  discharged. 

In  the  branches  of  some  families,  the  bowels  are  opened  every 
two  days,  and  we  constantly  meet  with  persons  who,  whilst  they 
are  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  have  only  once  every  three. 
Cases.  four,  five,  or  six  days  an  alvine  evacuation.  A  lady  who  lived 
and  enjoyed  good  health  till  her  eighty- third  year,  had  the 
bowels  moved  generally  once  in  three  weeks  throughout  most 
part  of  lier  life.  But  the  most  extraordinary  instance  I  ever  met 
with  was  that  of  a  lady  who  enjoyed  excellent  health,  was  the 
mother  of  six  children,  and  whose  bowels  had  been  opened  only 
once  a  month  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  catamenia ;  and 
the  alvine  evacuation  took  place  in  the  most  regular  manner, 
always  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day  the  catamenia  made  their 
appearance.    Similar  cases  are  recorded  in  medical  writings. 

The  symptoms  which  arise  from  the  presence  of  excremen- 
titious matter  m  the  different  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal 
afford  additional  evidence  of  the  differences  in  their  functions,  and 
also  of  the  specific  effects  of  particular  medicines  on  these 
different  portions. 

Hamilton  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  influence  of  retention 
of  purga-^  of  an  unnatural  quantity  of  feculent  matter  in  the  large  intestines 
and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  upon  the  heart.  Excre- 
mentitious deposits  in  the  colon,  it  is  well  known,  sometimes 
exist  for  a  very  lengthened  period  before  they  create  any 
decided  symptoms,  but  when  the  daily  alvine  evacuation  is  inter- 
rupted, and  the  usual  effort  is  unable  to  produce  it,  the  retention 
of  the  feculent  matter  in  the  rectum  deranges  the  circulation, 
and  causes  more  or  less  disturbance  throughout  the  whole 
system. 

Case.  A  lady,  after  having  had  an  abortion,  suffered  a  good  deal  of 

febrile  excitement,  and  four  weeks  after  that  event  there  continued 
a  very  profuse  vaginal  discharge,  with  local  pain,  a  quick 
irritable  pulse,  hot  skin,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  a  dark  brown 
furred  tongue ;  and  notwithstanding  attention  had  been  paid  to 
regulate  the  bowels,  a  piece  of  feculent  matter,  described  to  me 
to  be  of  the  size  of,  and  as  hard  as,  a  billiard  ball,  was  evacuated 
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with  great  difficulty,  and  immediately  after  which  all  the  local 
and  general  symptoms  disappeared. 

A  housekeeper,  who  had  eaten  some  cake,  about  five  weeks  Case, 
afterwards  complained  of  a  very  distressing  pain  in  the  rectum, 
the  cause  of  which  could  not  be  ascertained,  after  a  careful 
examination  ;  but  she  received  some  relief  from  local  bleeding  and 
opening  medicine.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  the  rectum  was 
evacuated,  with  great  pain  and  difficulty,  of  a  large  and  very 
solid  mass,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  portion  of  the  cake ; 
and  immediately  afterwards  every  symptom  vanished. 

The  salutary  effects  of  regularity  in  the  alvine  evacuation  are  Importanre 
SO  generally  known  and  appreciated,  that  the  Chinese,  when  evaraa^on'.' 
they  accost  each  other,  in  place  of  inquiring,  as  is  the  custom  in 
this  country,  after  the  health  generally,  they  merely  inquire  what 
is  the  state  of  the  bowels  ;  concluding,  that  according  as  that 
function  has,  or  has  not,  been  performed,  so  must  then  be  their 
friends'  feelings  of  comfort,  if  not  of  health  !  * 

Whatever  additional  treatment  may  be  required  to  improve  or 
remedy  any  disordered  state  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  it  is  of 
primary  importance  for  all  those  who  have  a  disordered  heart  to 
avoid  constipation,  and  never  permit  the  contents  of  the  large 
bowels  to  accumulate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require  any  great 
expulsive  effort  for  their  evacuation.  In  many  instances  of  dis- 
eased hearts  the  patients  have  expired  whilst  in  the  act  of 
evacuating  the  bowels.  This,  I  have  mentioned,  was  the  fate  of 
Abercromby,  a  fissure  being  found  after  death  in  the  right  auricle. 

The  use  of  purgatives  for  evacuating  the  feculent  contents  of  the  Caution  in 
large  bowels,  and  for  increasing  the  secretion  of  the  upper  portion  'iHZsL 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  a  part  of  the  depletive  system,  are  both 
universally  acknowledged ;  but  when  purgatives  are  employed 
m  too  great  an  extent,  injurious  effects  may  supervene  ;  and  this 
leads  me  to  observe,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  purgatives  in  the 
diseases  of  the  heart,  that  however  important  may  be  the  free 
employment  of  certain  purging  remedies  in  those  cardiac  affec- 
tions which  are  symptomatic  of  a  disordered  digestive  canal ;  yet. 
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in  the  generality  of  those  who  are  suffering  from  a  primary  affec- 
tion of  the  heart,  I  have  not  only  found  the  functions  of  the 
alimentary  canal  unimpaired,  hut  in  many  such  cases  the  effect 
of  a  strong  purgative  is  hurtful,  especially  when  mercurials  are 
combined  with  the  purgative,  and  fails  not  to  irritate  and  increase 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  bring  on  a  number  of  most  distressing 
nervous  sensations.  These  pernicious  effects  of  purgatives  may 
be  frequently  observed,  in  the  too  indiscriminate  practice  of 
giving  a  dose  of  calomel  at  night  and  a  brisk  purgative  on  the 
following  morning. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  purgatives  are  required,  as  in  those 
cases  of  irritability  of  the  heart  caused  by  the  retention  of  feculent 
matter  in  the  large  intestines,  its  evacuation  is  essential,  and  is 
to  be  effected  by  those  medicines  which  have  a  specific  action 
on  the  large  intestines,  such  as  aloes,  and  castor  or  croton 
oil.  A  most  decided  evacuating  effect  will  be  produced  by  croton 
oil.  The  sixth,  or  even  the  twelfth  part  of  a  drop,  combined 
with  a  few  grains  of  colocynth,  or  with  a  teaspoonful  of  castor 
oil,  is  the  dose  I  have  usually  employed  ;  and  this  may  be  repeated 
every  few  hours  as  may  be  necessary.  The  apphcation  of  this 
oil  to  the  tongue,  and  its  speedy  action,  affords  a  strong  proof  of 
the  greater  efficacy  of  medicinal  substances  when  put  upon  the 
See  page  309.  tougue,  than  when  administered  through  other  channels. 

A  young  lady  had  been  for  some  weeks  much  out  of  health, 
and,  besides  having  headache,  restlessness,  and  mental  irritability, 
the 'action  of  the  heart  was  so  greatly  disturbed  as  to  create 
anxiety  about  its  condition ;  the  bowels  were  very  irregular,  and 
she  had  no  appetite  ;  to  relieve  which  she  had  used  a  variety  of 
remedies.  Observing  the  root  of  the  tongue  to  be  much  furred, 
I  gave  her  a  pill  containing  the  sixth  part  of  a  drop  of  croton  oil 
with  colocynth ;  and,  after  taking  two  doses,  she  had  several  very 
copious  fetid  evacuations,  after  which  the  heart  and  all  the  other 
symptoms  were  relieved. 

"  You  ought  to  take  care  how  you  evacuate  or  fill  up  at  once, 
or  too  quick,  or  too  much ;  and  that  it  is  equally  dangerous  to 
heat  and  cool  again  on  a  sudden  ;  or  rather  you  ought  not  to  do 
it,  everything  that  runs  to  an  excess  being  an  enemy  to  nature.' 
'  Hepatics.— 'Whether  the  liver  be  considered  an  organ  of  sccrc- 


Case 


Hippocrates. 
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tion  or  of  excretion,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  influence  of  any 
derangement  of  its  functions  upon  the  heart ;  and  whether  the 
bile  is  not  duly  secreted  from  the  blood,  or  whether,  after  it  has 
been  separated  from  it,  and  again  absorbed  and  mixed  with  the 
vital  fluid,  —when  any  of  these  changes  take  place,  the  vigour  of 
the  heart's  action  is  then  diminished,  so  that  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding loss  of  power  in  the  muscular  system,  and  in  the 
energy  of  the  intellectual  powers.  And  whatever  be  the  chemico- 
vital  changes  which  take  place  in  the  blood  during  its  passage 
through  the  liver,  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  is  excreted  from 
it  a  liquid  which,  when  mixed  with  the  ingesta,  as  they  pass 
through  the  duodenum,  materially  assists  in  chylification ;  and 
by  a  want  of  which,  or  by  a  change  in  its  qualities,  there  is  more 
or  less  disturbance  in  the  digestive  process.  Derangement  in 
the  functions  of  the  Hver  have  always  been  considered  as  frequent 
causes  of  disease,  and  to  those  sufi'ering  from  such  ailments  has 
been  assigned  the  bilious  temperament. 

The  vascular  connexion  between  the  heart  and  the  portal 
system  renders  the  treatment  of  derangements  in  the  biliary 

functions  intimately  associated  with  those  of  the  heart ;  for,  as  j 
has  already  been  observed,  there  is,  in  the  diseases  of  the  heart.  See  page  218.  ^ 
an  assemblage  of  symptoms  caused  by  disturbances  in  the  portal 
circulation ;  and  to  subdue  these  becomes  an  important  curative 
indication. 

Other  disturbances  in  the  heart  arise  either  from  the  bile  not 
being  discharged  into  the  duodenum,  from  its  being  absorbed  into 
the  blood  after  having  been  secreted,  or  from  morbid  changes  in 
the  quaUties  of  that  fluid. 

When  the  biliary  secretions  are  interrupted,  other  excretive 
organs,  as  the  skin,  the  lungs,  and  the  kidneys,  will  then  be 
observed  to  perform  that  function  of  the  liver ;  but,  when  these 
separate  processes  of  the  economy  are  inadequate  to  separate 
from  the  blood  that  which  the  liver  was  incapable  to  excrete,  the 
necessary  assistance  may  then  be  afforded  by  the  agency  of  those 
medicmal  substances  which  act  specially  upon  the  chylopoctic 
viscera,  or  by  those  which  increase  the  other  excrementitious 
processes,  more  particularly  that  of  the  skin  and  the  kidneys. 

Mercury  may,  for  these  purposes,  be  combined  with  antimony. 
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opium,  hyosciaraus,  conium,  digitalis,  or  other  narcotics,  by  all 
which  the  effects  of  the  mercurrj  are  variously  modified. 

In  many  cases  opium,  combined  with  calomel  has  a  most 
beneficial  effect  on  the  biliary  organs,  and  can  be  freely  used  in 
persons  on  whom  either  of  these  medicines  taken  singly  does  not 
agree.  In  fact,  we  produce  entirely  new  effects  by  combining 
calomel  with  narcotics. 

No  less  valuable  are  the  effects  of  combining  mercurial  pre- 
parations with  those  of  antimony  ;  calomel  and  the  tartarized 
antimony,  or  James's  powder,  combined,  not  only  changing  the 
biliary  secretions,  but  increasing  the  excretions  of  the  cutaneous 
and  of  the  gastro-pulmonary  mucous  membrane.* 

Besides  mercurial  and  antimonial  preparations,  rhubarb,  the 
mineral  acids,  ipecacuanha,  and  the  alkalis,  are  all  medicines 
which,  given  singly  or  combined,  experience  has  shown  have  a 
decided  action  upon  the  liver. 

The  specific  effects  which  mercury  produces  on  the  circulation 
are  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases,  but  these 
effects  are  equally  injurious  in  certain  conditions  of  the  heart. 

In  relieving  imfiammatory  affections  of  the  different  organs, 
mercury  has  a  most  decided  influence,  but  it  has  already  been 
mentioned,  when  speaking  of  the  causes  of  the  disorders  of  the 
heart,  that  mercury  was  one  of  those  substances  which  not 
unfrequently  produced  disturbances  in  the  circulation,  and  some 
cases  are  on  record  where  it  became  the  source  of  fatal  disease. 
The  influence  of  mercury  upon  the  circulation,  when  exhibited 
in  disorders  of  the  heart,  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  the 
mode  of  administering  it  for  restoring  the  functions  of  the  liver, 
when  such  derangement  is  accompained  with  a  disturbance  in  the 
functions  of  the  heart  requires  much  nicety  ;  the  difficulty  in 
many  cases  being  to  relieve  the  liver  Avithout  injuring  the 
heart. 

To  fulfil  this  purpose,  much  depends  both  upon  the  quantity 
of  each  dose,  the  frequency  of  its  repetition,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  combined  with  other  medicines. 


*  The  combination  of  calomel  with  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  was  first  introduced 
into  notice  by  Dr.  Plummer,  since  which  time  it  has  preserved  a  high  reputation,  bee 
the  Edinbnrgh  Medical  Essays  and  Observations,  1?33. 
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As  to  quantity,  I  liave  already  remarked  how  fallacious  it 
was  to  estimate  the  effect  of  a  medicine  by  the  quantity  of  it 
which  is  given,  and  pretend  to  be  able  to  calculate  that  the 
effects  will  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  quantity. 

Mercury  may  be  administered  in  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  as 
in  the  diseases  of  other  organs,  in  a  variety  of  forms — calomel, 
blue  pill,  or  the  mercury  with  chalk  ;  and  it  may  be  either  taken 
internally  or  absorbed  by  the  skin,  according  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  each  case. 

A  large  dose  of  calomel  will  generally  act  as  a  sedative,  whilst 
a  very  small  quantity  will  purge  the  bowels.  At  other  times  the 
large  dose  of  calomel  will  empty  the  gall-bladder  of  a  quantity  of 
vitiated  bile,  when  the  small  dose  will  be  absorbed,  mixed  with 
the  blood,  and  affect  the  organs  of  circulation,  rendering  the 
heart  irritable,  and  creating  what  is  usually  called  "mercurial 
fever."  Indeed,  large  doses  of  calomel  may  be  often  safely 
administered  to  those  who  have  found  great  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system  from  a  small  dose  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  all 
inflammatory  affections  where  it  is  desirable  that  the  system 
should  be  affected  with  mercury,  ptyalism  is  more  quickly  pro- 
duced by  small  doses  frequently  repeated,  than  by  an  equal 
quantity  given  in  large  doses.  And  it  is  also  worthy  of  notice, 
that  when  mercury  is  given  to  relieve  inflammation,  and  in  a 
person  who  under  other  circumstances  had  suffered  great  uneasiness 
from  even  a  small  quantity  of  it,  he  can  now  reap  essential  benefit 
from  its  effects  in  relieving  the  inflammation;  and  it  usually 
happens  that  when,  in  such  cases,  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  subdued,  the  mercury,  if  continued,  creates  poisonous  effects 
upon  the  heart.  In  conclusion,  when,  from  whatever  cause, 
the  mercurial  or  antimonial  preparations  have  either  not  been 
sufficient  to  subdue  the  derangement  of  the  hepatic  system, 
or  that  it  has  been  advisable  not  to  administer  them,  it  will  then 
be  expedient  to  employ  the  mineral  acids,  either  taking  them 
internally  or  applying  them  to  the  skin ;  or  rhubarb  in  small 
doses  may  be  given,  combined  with  soda,  castile  soap,  or  ipeca- 
cuanha. 

Bermatics. —There  is  none  of  the  excrementitious  processes 
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more  frequently  employed  by  the  animal  economy  for  the  relief 
of  disease  than  sweating,  and  its  curative  effects  are  no  less 
valuable  in  various  affections  of  the  heart. 

"  All  diseases  are  determined  or  cured  by  evacuations  by  the 
mouth,  by  stool,  by  urine,  or  some  other  such  way  ;  but  sweating 
is  common  to  all,  it  takes  off  all  alike." 

The  reciprocal  influence  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries  and 
the  organs  of  circulation  in  health,  and  the  state  of  the  skin 
produced  by  changes  in  its  capillary  circulation,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  tests  that  we  possess  of  the  condition  of  the  heart, 
and  points  out  an  important  channel  for  the  employment  of 
remedies;  for  whether  the  surface  of  the  skin  be  hot  or  cold, 
dry  or  moist,  these  conditions  all  indicate  particular  states  of  the 
heart's  functions. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  two  other  important  channels  by 
which  the  heart  and  the  skin  are  related, — the  cutaneous  absorb- 
ents and  nerves,  to  both  of  which,  as  well  as  to  the  exhalents, 
a  class  of  medicines  belong,  and  through  which  channels  they  act 
upon  the  heart. 

The  circumstance,  that  all  the  different  functions  of  excretion 
not  only  co-operate  with  one  another,  but  the  interesting  fact,  to 
which  I  have  formerly  alluded,  that  when  any  of  these  functions 
is  interrupted,  the  excrementitious  process  can  be  duly  performed 
by  one  or  more  of  the  others,  points  out  how  it  is  that,  when 
either  of  them  is  interrupted,  nature  employs  another  to  supply 
its  place. 

This  interchange,  or  reciprocity  of  functions,  is  forcibly  illus- 
trated in  the  skin ;  for  whenever  the  lungs  are  diseased,  or  even 
when  there  is  a  temporary  interruption  to  their  exhalation,  the 
respiration  of  the  skin  is  increased,  the  skin  discharging  that 
carbonic  acid  which  the  hmgs  are  unable  to  exhale. 

In  those  suffering  from  pulmonary  phthisis  the  exhalation 
of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs  being  diminished,  there  is 
a  proportionable  increase  in  the  exhalation  from  the  skin, 
and  hence  we  can  explain  the  relief  which  they  obtain  from 
sweating ;  and  when  there  is  more  or  less  pulmonary  congestion 
from  inflammation  or  bronchitis,  the  relief  of  perspiration  is 
produced  by  the  skin  fulfilling  the  office  of  the  lungs,  and  thus 
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performing  that  office  which  the  lungs  had  not  been  able  to 
accomplish. 

How  often  it  happens,  that  by  dancing  or  taking  violent  exer- 
cise on  horseback,  the  sweating  which  ensues  cures  a  catarrh? 
It  may  be  truly  said,  that  whenever  any  portion  of  the  lungs 
cannot  respire,  the  skin  then  respires  for  it. 

If  the  evacuations  from  the  alimentary  canal  are  interrupted, 
the  skin  contributes,  with  the  other  organs  of  excretion,  to 
separate  and  discharge  from  the  blood  those  excrementitious 
compounds  which  usually  are  evacuated  from  the  bowels  ;  and 
whenever  the  excretions  of  the  liver  or  kidneys  are  interrupted 
their  functions  too  are  assisted  by  the  skin. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  observations  made  in  DifTerence 
examining  the  skin,  that  the  quantity  of  perspiration  varies  in  Uon^^of  dlf- 
different  parts  of  the  cutaneous  surface.    From  Cruickshank's  tionsorthe 
experiments,  the  average  quantity  exhaled  by  the  hands  was  in  sMfecT."' 
the  ratio  of  double  the  quantity  exhaled  by  the  whole  body ;  and 
when  we  want  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  skin,  our  attention 
is  always  first  directed  to  the  jjahn  of  the  hand,  as  in  it  we  per- 
ceive the  most  sensible  deviations  from  the  natural  state.  Some- 
times it  is  hot,  and  sometimes  cold  ;  sometimes  it  is  covered  with 
a  warm  perspiration,  and  sometimes  with  a  cold  moisture. 

That  different  portions  of  skin  perform  different  functions  These  per- 
accords  with  what  is  observed  of  other  systems  of  the  economy.  entVn^"' 
There  are  pecuharities  in  the  structure  of  different  parts  of 
the  skin,  in  order  to  serve  different  purposes  ;  such  as  differences 
in  the  vascularity,  in  the  quantity  of  nerves  and  absorbents,  and 
in  the  epidermis  ;  all  which  differences  may  likewise  be  observed 
in  diseases,  particular  eruptions  chiefly  affecting  particular  por- 
tions of  the  cutaneous  surface. 

The  affections  of  the  heart,  in  which  artificial  or  augmented  Sudodfics, 
perspiration  is  particularly  useful,  are  numerous.  rmpioyea"" 

It  is  employed  in  those  affections  where  the  disorder  of  the 
heart  has  been  occasioned  by  derangements  of  the  capillary  sys- 
tem, m  all  which  the  restoration  of  the  capillary  circulation  never 
fails  to  relieve  the  heart;  and  in  the  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  heart  it  is  equally  beneficial  to  increase  the  excrementitious 
discharge  by  the  skin. 
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In  affections  of  the  heart  arising  from  changes  in  the  quahties 
of  the  blood,  especially  those  where  its  excrementitious  materials 
have  not  been  duly  discharged  from  the  system,  more  or  less 
relief  is  obtained  by  augmenting  perspiration.  Of  this  we  have 
an  example  in  jaundice,  where  sweating,  as  well  as  increasing  the 
action  of  the  other  organs  of  excretion,  is  a  valuable  remedy. 

The  effects  of  sweating  in  warding  off  gout  are  very  remark- 
able, that  excretion,  discharging  from  the  system  those  vitiated 
secretions  of  the  digestive  organs  which,  when  they  are  mixed 
with  the  blood,  create  a  gouty  paroxysm,  and  which  by  no  means 
unfrequently  attacks  the  heart,  producing  more  or  less  arthritic 
inflammation  of  its  internal  membrane.  In  this  manner,  and 
upon  this  principle,  there  are  many  persons  of  an  arthritic 
diathesis  who,  by  daily  taking  sufficient  exercise  to  cause  a 
copious  perspiration,  ar«  enabled  to  ward  off  an  attack  of  gout. 

A  young  man  who  had  frequently  suffered  from  gout,  and  to 
which  disease  he  had  a  hereditary  disposition,  vs-as  in  the  habit, 
whenever  he  was  threatened  with  an  attack,  to  clothe  himself 
very  warmly  and  walk  briskly,  so  as  to  induce  a  copious  perspira- 
tion, by  which  he  warded  off  the  paroxysm. 

The  influence  of  sweating  upon  the  circulation  is  well  exempli- 
fied in  the  rehef  that  it  affords  when  it  has  been  produced  by 
violent  exercise.  On  making  any  muscular  exertion,  the  first 
effect  of  it  is  to  cause  the  lungs  to  be  more  or  less  congested, 
and,  consequently,  to  diminish  the  exhalation  of  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid.  But,  whenever  a  copious  perspiration 
ensues,  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  which  it  produces  relieves 
the  lungs,  and  there  follows  that  immediate  vigour  in  breathing 
and  sense  of  exhilaration  Avith  which  we  are  all  so  familiar. 

The  means  we  possess  to  increase  perspiration,  or  to  produce 
sweating,  appear  to  act  primarily  upon  the  heart,  by  which 
changes  in  the  fimctions  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries  take  place. 

The  mechanical  action  of  vomiting,  and  the  influence  of  nausea 
upon  the  functions  of  the  heart  have  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
cutaneous  capillaries,  producing  perspiration  more  or  less  profuse, 
and  thus  constituting  one  of  the  most  influential  means  which 
we  possess  for  imitating  that  which  the  economy  resorts  to  for 
causing  perspiration  for  the  cure  of  disease. 
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Of  the  medicinal  substances  usually  employed  to  produce 
sweating,  there  is  none  more  efficacious  than  the  tartarized 
antimony  OY  James's  powder,  given  in  small  doses,  either  singly 
or  in  combination  with  a  purgative.      Opium,  combined  with 
antimonial  or  mercurial  preparations,  the  compound  powder  of 
ipecacuanha  or  Dover's  powder,  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  the 
citrate  of  potass,  or  of  soda,  are  all  useful  sudorifics.    And  in 
employing  these  medicines  we  have  another  example  of  that 
analogy  in  the  elFects  of  medicinal  substances  to  the  curative 
processes  which  are  employed  by  the  animal  ceconomy.    For  in 
like  manner  as  one  organ  of  excretion  can  perform  the  functions 
of  another,  so  medicinal  substances  either  act  upon  one  or  other 
of  the  excreting  organs.    Tartar  emetic  acts  either  on  the  skin, 
on  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  or  on  that  of  the  ahmentary 
canal,  causing  either  sweating,  expectoration,  or  purging ;  and  it 
IS  the  same  with  calomel,  that  preparation  either  increasing  the 
mucous  secretion  of  the  intestines,  evacuating  the  gall-bladder, 
increasing  the  biliary  excretion,  or  producing  perspiration. 

Warm  and  cold  drinks,  and  warm  and  cold  substances  appKed  Effects  or 
to  the  cutaneous  surface,  have  each  a  powerful  influence  in  causing  ^^S^&^L. 
perspiration. 

Warm  drinks  are  commonly  resorted  to  either  to  restore  the' 
natural  warmth  of  the  skin,  or  to  cause  sweating;  and  cold 
drmks  are  equally  efficacious  in  producing  both  these  effects  upon 
the  cutaneous  capillaries. 

I  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  pointed  out  the  great  influence  Seeragei32 
which  both  very  hot  and  very  cold  substances,  taken  into  the 
stomach,  have  upon  the  heart,  and  made  allusion  to  some  in- 
stances where  they  proved  fatal;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
changes  produced  in  the  action  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  either 
by  warm  or  cold  drinks,  arise  from  the  effects  which  these  pro- 
duce upon  the  action  of  the  heart.  In  order  to  cause  a  copious 
perspiration    such  as  persons  have  recourse   to  who  are  in 

bedtr'     ^L"i"""^  ^  ''^'^   -^l'^        1-  down  in  a  ■ 

1  of         '  '  '^^^^  ^""-^''^^  ^  P^«f-^  perspii'tion 

This  effect  of  cold  drinks  accounts  for  the  thirst  and  the 

2  Y 
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strong  desire  which  the  sick  have  for  cold  drinks  in  febrile  dis- 
eases, and  in  those  stages  where  the  skin  is  parched ;  and  the  pro- 
priety of  allowing  them  to  gratify  this  mstinct  of  the  oecononiy. 

Case.  officer,  in  India,  who  was  suffering  from  fever,  over-heard 

liis  medical  attendants,  when  they  were  consulting  together  in  an 
adjoining  apartment,  hold  out  no  chance  of  his  recovery.  In  this 
hopeless  condition,  he  determined  to  gratify  a  strong  desire  he 
had  to  drink  sangaree,  which  is  composed  of  vegetable  acids  and 
spirituous  and  fermented  liquors  greatly  diluted,  and  after  drink- 
ing a  very  large  quantity  of  it,  a  profuse  perspiration  immediately 
ensued,  after  which  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  imme- 
diately subdued,  and  he  rapidly  recovered. 

Effects  of        The  cutaneous  surface  is  equally  influenced  by  the  local  appli- 

waim  and  j  •     •     i      ,i  i  j.i 

cold  bathing,  cation  of  warm  and  cold  substances,  as  it  is  by  these  when  tliey 
are  taken  into  the  stomach. 

The  influence  of  the  warm  bath  in  promoting  perspiration  is 
universally  acknowledged,  and  the  pediluvium  and  the  manuluvium 
are  also  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  There  are  some  persons 
in  whom  the  warm  bath  has  a  very  opposite  effect  on  the 
capillary  circulation,  the  skin,  in  place  of  being  moist,  becom- 
ing hot  and  dry,  accompanied  with  headache  and  quickened 
circulation;  and  in  such  cases  there  will  often  be  found  some 
disorder  of  the  heart.  In  hke  manner,  there  are  some  persons 
in  whom  the  pediluvium,  in  place  of  restormg  the  balance  of  the 
circulation,  produces  an  injurious  effect,  and  in  these  instances 
there  has  generally  been  a  permanent  disorder  of  the  heart. 
A  lady  suffered  great  distress  in  breathing  whenever  she  put 
her  feet  into  warm  water  ;  and  a  maid-servant  became  faint  on 
several  occasions  when  she  made  use  of  the  pediliwium. 

The  pediluvium  may  consist  either  of  water,  of  a  blood  heat, 
or  it  may  be  used  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  endure  it  for  a  very 
limited  time.  In  the  first  case,  the  feet  and  legs  should  be 
immersed  from  a  quarter  to  half-an-hour,  taking  care  to  add 
warm  water  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  bath  to  sustam  the 
proper  temperature  during  the  whole  time  of  the  feet's  immer- 


Cases 


SIOU 


Besides  the  effects  of  the  heat  and  moisture,  stmiulants  may 
be  added  to  the  water,  such  as  mustard,  vinegar,  or  counnon  salt, 
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these  increasing  the  influence  of  the  bath,  oi',  if  friction  be 
desirable,  the  Umbs  may  at  the  same  time  be  rubbed  with  meal 
or  bran. 

The  application  of  cold  to  the  cutaneous  surface  produces  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  capillary  circulation.  Hence  the  use 
of  the  cold  bath,  the  shower  bath,  the  cold  affusion,  and  the 
evaporating  lotions,  all  which  require  discrimination  in  their  use, 
and  particular  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  heart,  as  there 
are  many  instances  of  evil  effects  having  arisen  from  emplojdng 
them  when  the  heart  has  been  diseased. 

Pustulation,  vesication,  and  rubefacients.     Besides  sweating,  Theforma- 
the  skin  performs  excrementitious  processes  by  the  formation  of  uons^and""^' 
eruptions  and  pustules,  these  discharging  from  the  blood  serous  P"s'"i<^^- 
and  puriform  fluids,  and,  like  the  other  excretions  which  we  have 
been  considering,  they  are  also  employed  by  the  ceconomy  for  the 
cure  of  disease. 

The  importance  of  these  excrementitious  processes  we  can  Their  cura- 
measure  only  by  the  effects  which  are  produced  upon  the  system  ^'""^ 
when  they  have  been  interrupted  by  external  agents,  such  as  by 
changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  or  by  the  apphca- 
tion  of  such  substances  as  arrest  their  progress  ;  and  on  no  organs 
are  these  injurious  effects  more  remarkable  than  in  the  organs  of 
circulation  ;  for  as  we  have  found  with  regard  to  the  other  excre- 
tions, that  if  the  noxious  matters  which  they  are  destined  to 
expel  from  the  body  are  not  removed  by  the  respective  organs, 
the  blood  becomes  vitiated,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  more  or 
less  disordered. 

In  the  exanthematous  diseases,  the  hurtful  effects  of  checking,  injurious 
by  any  means,  the  progress  of  the  eruption,  or  of  altogether  e1!^ctng 
preventmg  its  appearance,  are  well  known,  and  always  lead  to  an 
increase  in  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  of  all  the  febrile  symptoms, 
which  can  only  be  allayed  by  restoring  the  eruption,  or  by  in' 
creasing  the  other  excrementitious  processes. 

But,  in  chronic  eruptions,  the  effects  of  arresting  their  excre- 
tions by  any  external  applications  is  still  more  pernicious,  and  it 
IS  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  instances  where  persons 
with  an  eruptive  disease  of  long  standing,  and  limited  even  to  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  and  who,  from 
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making  use  of  some  application  by  which  the  eruption  had  been 
checked,  have  suffered  from  various  ailments  arising  from  dis- 
turbances of  the  circulation,  all  which  are  quickly  removed 
whenever  the  eruption  re-appears,  or  when  depletive  means  are 
judiciously  adopted. 
JanTe''^^  imitation  of  these  processes  of  the  oeconomy  we  can  produce 

imitated.  pustulation  md  vesication ;  the  formation  of  artificial  pustules 
separating  from  the  blood  a  puriform  fluid,  and  vesication  with- 
drawing from  it  a  serous  exudation. 

In  those  disorders  of  the  heart  which  are  connected  with 
changes  in  the  qualities  of  the  blood,  especially  those  accom- 
panying exanthematous  diseases,  and  inflammatory  diseases  of  an 
arthritic  or  rheumatic  character,  pustulation  and  vesication  are 
valuable  remedies  ;  and  rubefacients,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  milder  degree  of  vesication,  are  no  less  useful.  These  reme- 
dies and  blisters  have  the  advantage  of  acting  quickly,  and  are 
therefore  more  applicable  to  the  more  acute  forms  of  disease, 
whilst  pustulation  is  generally  made  use  of  in  chronic  affec- 
tions. 

The  kidneys      Biuretics.  —  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  kidneys  are 
ui  ine  only,     imlike  any  of  the  other  excrementitious  organs,  performing  no 
other  function  but  the  excretion  of  urine,  nor  does  their  func- 
tion seem  to  be  so  intimately  associated  with  those  of  the  san- 
guineous system  as  those  of  the  other  excrementitious  organs, 
although  the  effects  of  general  excitements  and  of  the  hysteric 
Their  con-     paroxysm  in  causing  a  more  or  less  sudden  increase  in  the  flow  of 
th'e'hiart.     urinc.  Sufficiently  points  out  their  relation  and  their  reciprocal 
inflHenee  of  couuexion  both  in  health  and  in  disease.    The  influence  of  the 
Im'^the  uh"^  passions  on  the  circulation  seems  to  produce  effects  upon  the 
ITons'^'^"^'    kidneys  precisely  analogous  to  those  which  we  so  frequently 
observe  on  the  skin,  by  causing  sudden  perspiration,  and  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  by  diarrhoea,  effects 
which,  in  disturbances  of  the  heart  must,  however  inexplicable, 
be  intended  to   fulfil  some  essential  purpose  in  the  animal 
oeconomy. 

Interchange  The  Same  interchange  takes  place  between  the  kidneys  aiid 
«on  o/"he"  the  other  organs  of  excretion  as  it  has  been  observed  which  these 
kidneys.       ^^^^  ^.^j^       anothcr,— thc  skin,  the  lungs,  and  the  alimentary 
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canal,   eacli  in  their  turn  performing  the   function  of  the 
kidneys. 

In  Hke  manner,  as  we  possess  the  means  of  increasing  the  Diuretics, 
quantity  and  of  altering  the  qualities  of  the  excretions  from  the 
skin,  and  from  the  alimentary  canal,  so  we  have  medicinal  sub- 
stances, by  the  administration  of  which  we  can  increase  the 
quantity  and  change  the  qualities  of  the  urine. 

Some  of  these  diuretic  medicines  are  absorbed  and  pass  un-  Jf^acliJJJ"''*" 
changed  with  the  blood  to  the  kidneys,  such  as  potass,  turpen- 
tine, and  cantharides,  whilst  there  are  others  which  undergo 
chemical  changes,  such  as  the  acetate  and  supertartrate  of 
potass,  before  they  reach  the  kidneys.  And,  as  has  been  re- 
marked of  the  other  organs  of  excretion,  in  which  alone  some 
medicines  act,  so  it  is  as  regards  the  kidneys,  diuretics  producing 
their  particular  effects  through  whatever  channel  they  may  have 
been  introduced  into  the  system, — whether  they  be  received  into 
the  stomach  or  inhaled  by  the  lungs. 

There  are  some  medicines  by  which  the  quantity,  and  The  quantity 
others  by  which  changes  in  the  quahties  of  the  urine  may  be  may'be"""" 
produced. 

Water  and  diluent  drinks  increase  the  urinary  secretion  by 
passing  rapidly  to  the  kidneys,  and  the  exposure  of  the  skin  to  a 
cold  temperature  by  diminishing  the  cutaneous  exhalation  also 
causes  an  increase  of  urine.  And  there  are  medicinal  substances 
which,  by  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  fluids  effused  into  the 
serous  cavities,  convey  them  to  the  blood,  from  whence  they  are 
excreted  by  the  kidneys.  Mercury,  digitalis,  and  squUls,  have 
this  effect  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  these  medicines  are  of 
great  value  when  used  singly  or  combined  with  one  another. 

In  those  disorders  of  the  heart  where  any  of  the  excretions 
are  imperfectly  performed,  diuretics  are  a  useful  remedy,  and 
their  exhibition  is  pointed  out  especially  in  those  maladies  where 
there  is  any  effusion  within  the  pericardium,  which  effusions,  we 
know,  are  not  only  relieved,  but  frequently  warded  off  by  the 
judicious  use  of  diuretics.  Indeed,  the  employment  of  this 
class  of  medicmes  in  diseases  of  the  chest  has  been  deemed  very 
important  smce  an  early  period  of  medical  history. 

The  quahtie,  of  the  urine  are  variously  altered  by  derange- 
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ments  in  the  digestive  process,  and  these  often  cause  disturbances 
in  the  circulation,  so  that  by  improving  the  digestive  function 
we  can  change  the  nature  of  the  urine,  and  thus  restore  the 
disorder  of  the  heart.  Alkalis,  iodine,  and  the  mineral  acids  are 
especially  useful  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart  of 
an  arthritic  and  of  a  rheumatic  character,  in  all  vrhich  the 
digestive  function  is  usually  more  or  less  deranged. 

Pneumonics. — The  intimate  relation  which  subsists  between 
the  heart  aud  the  lungs,  and  their  reciprocal  influence  both  in 
health  and  in  disease,  lead  us  to  inquire  how  the  respiratory 
organs  are  employed  by  the  animal  ceconomy  to  perform  or  to 
assist  in  performing  an  excrementitious  process. 

Now  we  find  that  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the 
bronchi,  like  the  external  skin,  performs  one  of  these  excre- 
mentitious functions,  and  this  pulmonary  excretion  becomes 
variously  modified  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  copious  mucous  dis- 
charges taking  place,  and  which  processes  are  employed  by  the 
animal  ceconomy  to  mitigate  disease. 

"  There  is  a  constant  and  considerable  exhalation  of  moisture 
from  the  cavity  of  the  lungs ;  and  there  are  many  reasons  for 
believing,  that  this  is  an  excrementitious  secretion,  connected  with 
the  other  excrementitious  secretions,  particularly  with  the  per- 
spiration from  the  surface  of  the  body." 

Even  before  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  physicians  talked  of 
"purging"  the  lungs,  using  that  term  in  the  same  sense  as  it 
has  since  been  employed  to  signify  the  purging  of  the  alimentary 
canal ;  and  of  such  importance  did  they  consider  it  requisite  for 
the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  chest,  that  they  artificially  produced 
"coughing  in  order  to  evacuate  the  excrementitious  secretions 
from  the  bronchi." 

To  purge  the  lungs,  the  patient  was  ordered  "  to  draw  in  his 
tongue  as  much  as  he  was  able,  and  when  that  was  done  the  phy- 
sician endeavoured  to  put  into  the  hollow  of  the  lungs  a  hquor  that 
irritated  the  part,  which,  raising  a  violent  cough,  forced  the 
lungs  to  discharge  the  purulent  matter  which  was  contained  in 
them." 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  act  of  vomiting,  besides  evacuat- 
ing the  stomach,  has,  likewise,  a  mechanical  effect  upon  the 
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lungs,  evacuating  from  the  bronchi  those  accumulations  of  mucus 
for  which  coughing  alone  is  not  always  sufficient ;  and  in  such 
cases  where  there  is  also  collected  a  large  quantity  of  the  mucus 
of  the  stomach,  vomiting  is  frequently  accompanied  with  violent 
coughing ;  so  that  by  the  two  acts — vomiting  and  coughing,  a 
morbid  collection  of  mucus  both  in  the  stomach  and  in  the 
lungs  may  be  freely  evacuated. 

There  is  indeed  a  strict  analogy  in  the  acts  of  vomiting, 
coughing,  sneezing,  weeping,  and  purging,  each  being  a  muscular 
action  employed  by  the  oeconomy  to  remove  an  excretion,  either 
from  the  stomach,  the  air-tubes,  from  the  nasal  or  lachrymal 
passages,  or  from  the  alimentary  canal. 

But  the  lungs  perform  another  and  a  most  important  excre-  Gases  ex- 
mentitious  function  by  the  gases  which  they  exhale,  the  quantity  lungs.  "'^ 
of  the  pulmonary  exhalation  being  no  less  remarkable  than  that 
which  takes  place  from  the  cutaneous  surface. 

As  I  have  already  observed,  this  excrementitious  function  of  see  page  342. 
the  lungs  may  be  also  executed  by  the  skin,  and  the  interchange 
of  functions  between  the  lungs  and  the  skin  is  exemplified  in 
those  cases  of  disease  wherein  a  large  portion  of  the  lungs  is 
destroyed  and  unable  to  exhale  the  requisite  quantity  of  carbonic  Coiiiquitive 
acid,  and  in  which  its  exhalation  is  performed  by  the  skin.  And 
when  neither  the  lungs  nor  the  skin  can  longer  execute  this 
function  sufficiently,  it  is  then  that  the  lungs  become  so  filled 
with  carbonic  acid,  that  from  its  deleterious  effects  upon  the  sys- 
tem, the  vital  powers  sink,  and  thus  life  is  gradually,  and  as  it 
were  insensibly  extinguished  ! 

In  those  disturbances  of  the  heart  which  are  either  caused  or  Expecio- 
aggravated  by  that  condition  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  mem- 
brane  which  is  reheved  by  expectoration,  there  is  no  medicine  so  Anseii-s  Lec- 
useful  an  expectorant  as  the  tartarised  antimony.    When  given  Blood""  '^^ 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  vomiting,  the  mechanical  eflFects  of 
this  act  have  often  a  powerful  influence  in  evacuating  whatever 
morbid  mucus  may  have  been  collected  in  the  bronchi ;  but  when 
given  m  doses  sufficiently  small  to  be  absorbed  into  the  blood  it 
then  has  a  decided  influence  on  the  pulmonary  circulation,' so 
that  while  the  mucous  secretion  is  facilitated,  there  is  also  pro- 
duced a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  inflammatory  symptoms. 
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There  is,  indeed,  the  same  specific  effect  produced  upon  the 
pulmonary  mucous  memhrane  by  the  administration  of  the  tar- 
tarized  antimony,  as  by  that  medicine  on  the  mucous  Uning  of 
the  aUmentary  canal. 

Besides  autimonial  preparations,  there  are  other  medicinal 
substances  which  act  upon  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane, 
such  as  ipecacuanha  combined  with  opium,  squills,  the  balsams, 
ammonia,  and  ether ;  all  of  which  may  with  propriety  be  em- 
ployed to  reheve  different  morbid  conditions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  Imigs  accompanying  disorders  of  the  heart. 

These  substances  may  either  be  inhaled  or  they  may  be  taken 
into  the  stomach,  or  absorbed  by  the  skin,  and  conveyed  by  the 
blood  to  the  respiratory  organs. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  there  are  many  substances  which,  when 
taken  into  the  stomach  or  absorbed  by  the  skin,  such  as  ethen 
camphor,  and  garlic,  the  pulmonary  exhalation  contracts  their 
odour.  And  the  experiments  of  Orfila  have  shown  that  the 
molecules  of  substances  which  have  passed  through  the  intestinal 
canal  abound  in  the  pulmonary  exhalation,  a  ligature  placed  upon 
the  oesophagus  proving  that  such  exhalation  could  not  have  come 
from  the  stomach.  Turpentine  injected  into  the  crural  vein  was 
also  exhaled  by  the  lungs. 

Genetics. — The  periodical  sanguineous  exhalation  from  the 
uterus,  is  another  excrementitious  process,  and  any  irregularity  in 
the  accession  of  the  period,  or  any  change  in  the  quality  of  the  dis- 
charge, is  a  frequent  cause  of  a  disturbed  heart.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  excretion  the  healthy  condition  of  which  has  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  heart  than  menstruation ;  for  we  invariably  find 
that  every  derangement  of  that  function  is  either  preceded  by 
or  causes  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  circulation ;  and  this 
relation  between  the  heart  and  the  uterus  will  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain the  curative  effects  of  emmenagoyues  in  those  diseases  of 
the  heart  which  are  accompanied  by  a  disordered  uterus. 

Such,  too,  is  the  intimate  relation  between  the  uterine  and  the 
circulating  organs,  that  the  various  interruptions  and  changes  to 
which  the  menstrual  flux  is  Hable  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  sanguineous  system  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  accompanied  with  uterine  derangement,  it  is 
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of  essential  importance  to  employ  such  means  as  will  restore  the 
balance  of  the  circulation  when  the  menstrual  excretion  has  been 
interrupted,  or  improve  the  qualities  of  that  excretion  when  these 
have  been  changed.  Hence  the  use  of  emmenagogues  in  many 
of  the  disorders  of  the  heart,  a  class  of  medicinal  bodies,  some 
of  which  appear  to  act  directly  upon  the  uterine  system,  and 
others  through  the  medium  of  some  of  the  other  systems  of  the 
oeconomy. 

The  menstrual  flux,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  materially  differs  Peculiar  ciia- 

,     p  ,1  .  _  racter  of  tl>e 

m  many  respects  from  all  other  excretions.  It  commences  only  uterine 
at  a  particular  time  of  life,  it  recurs  periodically,  and  at  another 
age  it  ceases  altogether.  It  consists,  not  of  the  separation  of 
any  excrementitious  matter,  properly  so  called,  but  of  a  san- 
gumeous  discharge  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  by 
which  process  a  superabundant  quantity  of  the  vital  fluid  is 
abstracted  from  the  body ;  the  system  being  provided  with  an  extra 
quantity  of  blood  only  during  that  part  of  a  woman's  Kfe  when 
impregnation  may  take  place,  and  when  such  extra  quantity  of 
the  vital  fluid  may  be  required  for  the  nourishment  and  growth 
of  a  foetus.* 

This  excretion  appears  also  to  co-operate  with  the  lungs  and  Menstrua- 
the  skin  in  removing  carbon  from  the  system,  and  the  respiratory  SeraTes 
and  uterine  systems  are  so  intimately  associated,  that,  during  the  Txc^eUonL 
menstrual  flux,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  much  less  carbon  is  Andraii  and 
exhaled  by  the  lungs ;  but  after  the  cessation  of  the  menses, 
there  is  a  considerable  increase  of  carbon  in  the  pulmonar^ 
exhalation.  Accordingly,  there  is  a  remarkable  change  in  the  odour 
of  the  breath  in  a  woman  during  menstruation,  arising  probably 
from  the  uterus  assisting  the  lungs  during  that  period  in  dis- 
chargmg  carbonic  acid.    And,  too,  like  the  other  excretions 
menstruation  may  also  be  performed  by  other  systems  when  the 
uterus  ,s  incapable  of  executing  it.    It  may  be  performed  by  the 
different  portions  of  the  gastro-pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  by 
ulcers,  and  by  diseased  growths. 

The  condition  of  the  heart  varies  exceedingly,  according  as  u.eofE.n- 
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there  is  a  complete  interruption  to  tlie  flux,  whether  it  is 
irregular,  whether  its  quantity  is  diminished,  or  whether  there 
is  a  change  in  the  qualities  of  the  exhaled  fluid;  and  our 
curative  means  enable  us  not  only  to  restore  the  menstrual  excre- 
tion, but  also  to  relieve  the  system  from  the  evil  effects  of  its 
suppression.  When  the  menstrual  flux  is  interrupted,  as  often 
happens  from  the  feet  having  been  exposed  to  cold,  or  from  any 
violent  emotion,  we  can  imitate  the  excretion  and  relieve  the 
system,  by  artificially  abstracting  the  surplus  blood  which  should 
have  been  evacuated  by  the  flux.  In  this,  as  in  a  plethoric  state 
of  other  organs,  bloodletting  and  other  depletive  measures  are 
indicated  ;  for  the  abstraction  of  blood  will  at  all  times  mitigate 
the  symptoms  arising  from  any  congestion  in  the  heart,  and  im- 
prove the  general  health.  But,  to  insure  the  return  of  the  flux, 
the  active  means  should  be  employed  immediately  before  the 
usual  period  of  its  accession,  and  the  best  calculated  to  effect 
this  purpose,  besides  bloodletting,  are  those  which  act  upon  the 
uterine  system.  Emetics,  purgatives,  and  the  pediluvium,  power- 
fully assist  in  restoring  a  suppressed  menstruation  ;  and,  indeed, 
there  is  no  emmenagogue  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  an  emetic. 

In  those  disturbances  of  the  heart,  accompanied  by  changes 
in  the  qualities  of,  and  by  irregularities  in  the  uterine  excretion, 
the  condition  both  of  the  uterus  and  heart  can  only  be  reheved 
by  the  use  of  those  medicines  which  change  and  improve  the 
qualities  of  the  blood,  such  as  the  various  preparations  of  iron 
and  of  copper. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  REMEDIES  EMPLOYED 
FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  subject  continued;  observations  on  the  incrementitious  processes ;  their 
importance  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  heart;  dietetics;  stomachics; 
hcematics ;  neurotics,  absoi'bents,  and  derivatives. 

The  incrementitious  Pi'ocesses. 

Having  pointed  out  the  important  share  which  the  excremen- 
titious  processes  have  in  preserving  health,  the  different  artificial 
means  which  we  possess  for  imitating  them,  and  the  application 
of  these  means  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart, 
we  come  next  to  review  the  incrementitious  processes,  or  those 
by  which  the  body  is  supplied  with  the  elements  which  are 
separated  from  the  blood,  and  from  the  atmosphere,  and  which 
are  necessary  for  converting  the  food  into  chyle,  and  for  the 
oxygenation  of  the  blood.  In  prosecuting  our  inquiries  upon 
this  subject,  we  shall  find  that,  besides  varieties  in  the  aliments 
and  drinks,  there  are  medicinal  agents,  by  the  administration  of 
which  we  are  able  to  assist  and  to  correct  derangements  in  these 
incrementitious  processes,  just  as  we  have  found  that  by  another 
class  of  medicines  we  are  able  to  cotrect  and  imitate  the  different 
excretions.  The  incrementitious  processes  become  therefore  no  importance 
less  interesting  to  the  therapeutic  inquirer  than  the  excremen-  memf.io"us' 
titious ;  for  whilst  the  condition  of  the  body  is  influenced  by  any 
derangement  in  the  functions  of  those  organs  which  discharge 
from  it  those  matters  which  are  hurtful,  in  an  equal  degree  is  the 
health  of  the  human  frame  interrupted  by  any  irregularity  or 
imperfection  in  the  execution  of  those  functions  which  supply 
it  with  the  elements  of  nourishment.  There  is,  indeed,  no  sys-  Their  i„fi„- 
tem  of  the  animal  oeconomy  which  is  more  affected  by  imperfec- 
tions of  the  incrementitious  processes  than  the  sanguineous,  and 
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we  might  anticipate  that  changes  in  the  quahties,  or  in  the  supply 
of  the  elements  which  are  necessary  to  repair  the  blood,  might 
produce  such  changes  in  the  vital  fluid  as  would  more  or  less 
disturb  the  functions  of  the  heart. 

The  same  organs  which  perform  the  excrementitious,  also  per- 
form the  incrementitious  processes,  excepting  the  kidneys.  The 
skin,  the  lungs,  and  the  alimentary  canal,  not  only  excrete, 
but  they  are  each  employed  to  absorb  from  the  aliment  and 
inhale  from  the  atmosphere  those  substances  required  for  the 
subsistence  of  life.  And,  contrasted  with  one  another,  nothing 
can  be  more  opposite  than  the  nature  of  the  incrementitious  and 
the  excrementitious  products ;  for  whilst  some  of  those  of 
excretion  resemble  inorganized  compounds  that  can  be  made 
in  the  chemical  laboratory,  such  as  phosphate  of  lime  or  car- 
bonic acid,  those  of  incretion  cannot  be  imitated.  The  chemist 
caimot  compound  chyle,  and  there  is  no  more  remarkable 
difference  in  the  processes  which  are  performed  in  the  living 
body,  and  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  than  the  length  of  time 
which  is  required  to  form  some  of  those  compounds  which 
are  so  quickly  made  in  the  vital  laboratory.  "  In  nothing, 
indeed,  do  these  processes  differ  from  those  of  the  chemist 
more  than  in  the  short  time  which  is  required  to  convert  matters 
in  the  stomach  into  acid  compounds,  with  the  lengthened  period 
which  is  necessary  to  produce  in  them  a  similar  change  when 

out  of  the  body." 

The  incrementitious  compounds  may  be  properly  said  to  con- 
tain all  the  elements  of  animal  hfe,  and  after  these  compounds 
have  been  added  to  the  blood,  they  are  again  variously  decom- 
posed, and  new  products  formed  by  the  different  organs.  Thus, 
in  one  of  the  vital  laboratories,  combustion  takes  place  in 
order  to  produce  animal  heat;  in  another,  the  muscular  fibre 
is  eliminated,  for  the  purposes  of  locomotion  and  the  circula- 
tion of  the  fluids  ;  in  another,  hone,  upon  which  the  whole  solid 
fabric  is  built,  to  give  insertion  to  the  muscles  and  protect  the 
vital  organs ;  in  another,  is  produced  the  cerebral  pulp  through 
the  medium  of  which  the  vital  power  acts  and  endows  the  various 
organs  with  their  necessary  sensibility;  and,  in  another,  the 
Jluids,  such  as  synovia,  are  compounded,  which  serve  the  purpose 
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of  lubricating  those  surfaces  which  are  required  to  move  upon 
one  another. 

The  incrementitious  products  are  either  fluid,  or  they  are 
gaseous.  The  fluids  are  compounded  from  the  ahment  by  the 
digestive  organs,  and  they  are  also  absorbed  by  the  cutaneous 
lymphatics.  The  gaseous  are  obtained  in  the  lungs,  as  vrell  as 
the  skin,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  atmospheric  air. 

Incrementitious  corpuscules,  or  atoms  derived  from  these 
..  two  vital  laboratories  are  mixed  wdth  the  venous  and  arterial 
blood  ;  and  thus  furnished  with  the  elements  of  life,  the  arterial 
blood  is  distributed  to  the  various  organs,  and  by  these  it  is  con- 
verted into  new  compounds,  so  that  in  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  the  heart  it  is  essential  to  consider  the  condition  of 
each  of  these  incrementitious  processes ;  for  as  the  qualities  of 
the  blood  depend  upon  their  products,  every  deviation  from  their 
healthy  state  must  more  or  less  influence  the  heart's  functions. 

"  There  are  some  juices  or  humours  which,  in  particular  cases, 
ought  to  be  evacuated  or  drawn  out  of  the  body ;  and  some  others 
that  yoii  ought  to  restore  to  the  hody,  or  cause  to  be  produced  Hippocrates. 
therein." 

In  the  treatment  of  cardiac  diseases,  whether  arising  from  the 
state  of  the  blood,  or  aggravated  by  its  morbid  condition,  the 
means  which  we  possess  for  regulating  and  assisting  these  incre- 
mentitious processes  open  an  important  field  of  pathological 
inquiry. 

Dietetics— The  incrementitious  processes  which  are  performed 
by  the  digestive  organs  may  be  said  to  commence  in  the  mouth. 
There  the  food  undergoes  mastication,  is  mixed  with  the  saliva, 
passes  into  the  stomach,  where  it  mixes  with  the  gastric  juice, 
and  is  converted  into  a  homogeneous  pulp  or  chyme.  It  after- 
wards enters  into  the  duodenum,  where  it  undergoes  additional 
combinations,  being  there  mixed  with  the  pancreatic  juice,  the 
bile,  and  the  excretion  from  the  duodenum. 

In  this  course  the  aliment  undergoes  various  changes  by  the 
operations  of  the  vital  laboratory,  the  excrementitious  portions 
as  we  have  already  seen,  being  separated,  and  passing  off  through 
the  mtestnial  canal,    and   discharged  from  the   body,  whilst 
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the  incrementitious  portions  are  absorbed  and  conveyed  to  the 
blood. 

The  important  purposes  which  these  incrementitious  processes 
serve  in  the  animal  economy,  points  out  the  necessity  of  proper 
food  to  preserve  the  blood  in  a  healthy  state ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  shows  the  propriety  of  administering  in  the  diseases  of 
the  sanguiferous  system,  those  medicinal  substances  which  are 
known  to  preserve  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs,  if  these  are  deranged. 
See  page  293.  j  h&ye  already  had  occasion  to  remark  how  man,  like  the  rest 
of  the  animal  creation,  is  endowed  with  instincts,  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  select  the  kinds  of  food  and  drink  which  are  necessary 
for  his  existence ;  and  that  these  instincts  guide  him  in  the 
selection  of  proper  aliments  in  sickness  as  well  as  in  health. 
But  these  instincts  are  not  alone  sufficient  for  this  essential  pur- 
pose of  the  animal  ceconomy :  so  that  we  are  also  provided  with 
the  senses  of  taste  and  of  smell,  which  are  so  placed  that  they 
perform  the  duty  of  sentinels,  guarding  the  stomach  from  receiv- 
ing any  improper  food,  which,  guided  by  mstinct  alone,  we  might 
not  have  rejected. 

And,  further,  it  appears  to  be  a  law  of  the  animal  economy 
that  these  instincts  and  these  senses  shall  obey  and  be  subservient 
to  the  varied  conditions  of  the  body ;  that  the  food  which  is 
most  grateful  to  him  in  health,  shall  be  rejected  in  sickness  ;  and 
that  which  is  unpalatable  to  those  who  are  in  health,  shall  be 
agreeable  to  the  sick.  When,  therefore,  we  contemplate  the 
digestive  process,  the  function  where  it  is  not  improbable  the 
agency  of  the  vital  prmciple  is  first  developed,  and  when  we  inquire 
into  its  disordered  states,  and  the  means  of  relieving  these,  we  are 
led  to  seek  for  those  therapeutic  means  by  which  we  can  imitate 
or  assist  that  process. 

So  intimately,  indeed,  as  the  functions  of  the  heart  are  associ- 
ated with  those  of  the  digestive  canal  in  the  healthy  state  of  the 
body,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  a  disordered  heart  power- 
fully mfluenced  by  disturbances  in  the  digestive  apparatus ;  but 
not  only  do  we  find  that  there  is  no  disease  of  the  heart,  the 
symptoms  of  which  are  not  aggravated  by  a  derangement  of  the 
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stomach,  but  that  there  are  many  disorders  of  the  heart  which 

are  caused  alone  by  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs.  Seepage  136. 

Whilst  man,  like  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation,  is  endowed 
with  instincts  and  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  to  guide  him  in 
the  selection  of  his  food,  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
instincts  are  under  the  influence  of  his  will,  and  consequently  we 
find  that  from  the  habits  of  civilised  life  and  the  various  culinary 
arts  which  have  been  contrived  to  increase  our  animal  gratifica- 
tions, the  digestive  organs  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  disorders. 

Thus,  it  is  not  the  uneducated  classes  of  the  commmiity  who 
are  the  greatest  slaves  to  and  the  most  severe  sufferers  from  sen- 
sual gratifications.  In  proportion  as  man  becomes  refined,  he 
studies  and  practises  the  "  gastronomic "  art ;  so  that  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  amongst  the  polished  and  the  learned,  the 
physician  finds  his  advice  little  sought  for  if  he  endeavour  too 
rigidly  to  check  them  in  their  animal  propensities.  No  man  ever 
acquired  greater  reputation  in  the  class  of  society  to  which  I 
allude  than  one  whose  practice  I  had  often  observed,  and  who  on 
no  occasion  ever  omitted  to  point  out,  and  to  contrive  some  food 
that  would  be  pleasing  and  gratifying  to  the  patient,  however  im- 
proper it  might  be  for  his  recovery.  "I  always,"  said  he, 
"  allow  my  patients  to  eat  and  drink  what  they  hke.  This  pleases 
them  better,  and  they  take  more  of  my  physic." 

Food  of  an  improper  quaUty,  taken  at  irregular  meals,  or  in  an 
improper  quantity,  will,  by  deranging  the  stomach,  more  or  less 
aggravate  all  the  symptoms  of  a  disordered  heart ;  and,  there- 
fore, each  of  these  pouats  deserves  attention  in  regulating  the  diet 
of  those  suffermg  from  a  disturbed  circulation. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  food,  most  persons  are  per-  The  proper 
fectly  aware  of  those  kinds  of  food  which  they  cannot  easily  Cd!'^"""' 
digest,  so  that  all  such  ahments  should  be  avoided,  and  those 
kinds  only  should  be  partaken  of  which  experience  has  taught 
are  of  the  most  easy  digestion.  Animals  can,  by  gradual  habit, 
hve  upon  food  that  is  not  the  natural  aliment  of  their  species  ; 
and  so  man,  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  lives  upon  very  differ- 
ent kmds  of  food.  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  directing 
the  sick  always  to  partake  of  the  kind  of  aliment  which  he  most 
desires ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  dictate,  from  any  appearances  of 
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the  tongue,  of  the  skm,  or  of  the  pulse,  to  the  incUnatious  and 
tastes  of  different  mdividuals ;  and  we  constantly  observe  persons 
recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  or  suffering  from  some  chronic 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  express  a  great  desire  for 
some  particular  kind  of  food,  and  usually  for  such  as  they  dislike 
■when  in  health.  And  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  regret  recom- 
mending  to  the  sick  this  rule  of  choosing  their  ovra  aliment,  pro- 
vided always  that  the  food  or  drink  was  not  suggested  by  any 
person  to  the  patient,  and  that  it  was  taken  only  in  a  inoderate 
quantity.  "Where  an  opposite  rule  is  followed,  especially  in  those 
suffering  from  diseases  of  a  febrile  type,  and  wherein  the  heart  is 
much  excited,  if  animal  food,  particularly  in  a  solid  form,  be  pre- 
scribed, it  seldom  fails  to  aggravate  all  the  febrile  symptoms,  and 
instances  are  not  very  rare  in  which  fatal  effects  have  resulted 
from  a  patient  eating  even  a  small  quantity  of  animal  food  during, 
and  in  those  apparently  recovering  from,  diseases  of  an  inflam- 
matory character.  Several  persons  who  were  burnt  at  the  fire  of 
Covent  Garden  and  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
and  who  were  fast  recovering,  had  a  quantity  of  food  sent  to  them, 
in  consequence  of  eating  which  consecutive  fever  came  on,  and 
they  all  perished !  In  conclusion  I  may  remark,  that  this  rule 
for  regulatmg  the  diet  of  the  sick  is  in  accordance  with  what  we 
observe  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  all  animals,  both  when 
in  health  and  suffering  from  disease,  selecting  particular  kinds  of 
food,  and  such  food  as  under  other  circumstances  might  be  hurt- 
ful to  them.  Thus  many  animals,  as  I  before  mentioned,  under 
particular  circumstances,  eat  substances  to  cause  vomiting  or 
purging ;  at  other  times  they  resort  to  salt-springs,  or  the  sea-shore. 

In  regulating  the  diet  it  has  long  appeared  to  me,  that  the 
chief  point  to  inculcate  for  the  guidance  of  the  sick,  is  modera- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  food  taken  at  each  meal.  The  palate  may 
never  fail  to  be  a  safe  guide  for  selecting  the  proper  quality  of 
food,  though  most  persons  require  to  make  an  effort  in  order  to 
Hmit  the  quantity  of  a  meal,  and  avoid  eating  to  repletion ;  and 
if  the  whole  bulk  of  a  meal  be  moderate,  any  disordered  state  of 
the  heart  will  suffer  little  from  the  condition  of  the  stomach. 
"I  have  often  heard  Napoleon  say,"  observes  his  biographer, 
'*  that  however  little  nourishment  people  took  at  dinner,  they 
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always  took  too  much.  Thus  the  Emperor's  head  was  always 
clear  and  his  labours  easy,  even  when  he  rose  from  table."  Such  Bourienue. 
is  the  influence  of  digestion  upon  the  circulation,  that  the  vigour  of 
the  mind,  as  well  as  that  of  the  physical  frame,  is  greatly  dimi- 
nished by  over-indulgence  in  food;  and  those  whose  mental 
avocations  are  intense  and  laborious,  or  whose  bodily  exertions 
are  great,  are  never  able,  without  more  or  less  suffering,  to  indulge 
in  habits  of  repletion. 

Besides  attention  to  the  quality  and  to  the  quantity  of  the  The  meals 
food,  the  regularity  of  the  meals  is  of  great  consequence ;  and  of  Sar.'^''"^' 
this  every  one  is  aware  from  personal  experience.  The  mimber 
of  meals  and  the  time  when  they  are  made  is  very  different  with 
different  persons, —depending  upon  the  avocations  of  each;  and 
such  differences  do  not  appear  to  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of 
health. 

But  any  irregularity  and,  above  all,  taking  even  a  very  small 
portion  of  food  between  the  accustomed  meals,  is  often  the  cause 
of  greatly  disturbing  digestion  ;  and  as  the  desire  of  food  comes 
on  at  the  period  of  the  usual  meals,  if  it  be  not  taken  when  the 
stomach  has  made  the  requisite  preparation  for  its  reception, 
digestion  becomes  always  more  difficult  and  often  very  imperfect. 

However  strict  may  be  the  attention  paid  in  selecting,  in  limit-  Medicines 
ing  the  quantity,  and  in  regulating  the  periods  for  taking  food,  '^^rZtn^" 
yet  from  our  habits,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous  maladies  to  cesses^"" 
which  mankind  is  liable,  it  often  happens  that  the  digestive 
function  is  impaired,  and  that  it  can  be  materially  improved  by 
the  administration  of  appropriate  medicines.    Let  us  therefore 
proceed  next  to  the  consideration  of  those  medicinal  substances 
which  assist  the  digestive  processes,  and  which  extract  from  the 
aliment  those  products  which  are  to  be  absorbed  and  conveyed 
to  the  blood,  and  likewise  those  medicines  which  pass  from  the 
digestive  canal  to  the  blood  unchanged,  and  where,  by  their 
presence  in  the  vital  stream  they  produce  curative  effects  on  the 
disorders  of  the  heart.     These  different  medicinal  substances 
may  be  appropiately  classed  amongst  the  stomachics,  the  hcBma- 
tics,  the  neurolics,  and  the  absorbents,  and  each  of  these  classes 
ment  a  separate  consideration. 

When  medicinal  substances  are  received  into  the  stomach  they 
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are  either  simply  mixed  with  the  food,  or  they  midergo  changes 
in  the  vital  laboratory,  and  are  formed  into  new  compounds 
with  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  which  products  are  afterwards 
absorbed  and  mixed  with  the  blood  ;  and  there  are  others  which 
pass  through  the  ahmentary  canal  without  being  changed  in 
their  quahties,  or  diminished  in  their  quantity. 

The  phenomena  which  are  manifested  in  these  different  modes 
by  which  medicinal  substances  act  upon  the  primce  via  are 
extremely  interesting,  and  enable  us  to  adopt  certain  prmciples, 
in  order  to  regulate  the  treatment  of  disease ;  and  there  is  no 
class  of  ailments  where  such  principles  can  be  so  aptly  apphed 
as  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  sanguineous  system. 

The  stomach  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  "centre  of 
sympathy,"  when  we  reflect  on  the  extraordmary  influence  which 
the  ingesta  exercise  upon  the  system  ;  for  whatever  is  received  into 
the  stomach,  either  in  the  shape  of  food  or  medicine,  has,  doubt- 
less, a  direct  action  upon  its  tissues,  whatever  may  be  the 
subsequent  effects  produced  on  other  organs.  _ 

And  this  leads  me  f^irther  to  obsei-ve  with  regard  to  medicmal 
substances,  that  the  more  successfully  we  explore  the  phenomena 
of  the  animal  ceconomy,  and  the  more  attentively  we  observe  the 
effects  of  medicines  upon  the  different  organs,  the  better  are  we 
enabled  to  trace  these  effects  to  some  general  laws ;  and  how- 
ever  numerous  and  multiphed  be  the  facts  which  empincism  has 
furnished,  and  however  unsuccessful  »tic  mq— 
have  hitherto  been  in  revealing  any  general  prmciples  by  wh  ch 
Medicinal  substances  produce  their  varied  influence  upon 
ceconomy,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  both  physiologica  and 
Imicarscience  havellready  advanced  far  ^^^..^^CT^sZ 
by  legitimate  induction,  to  explain  certam  laws  which  are  es  b 
lilhelin  the  animal  ceconomy,  and  under  the  control  of  which 
medicines  as  well  as  aliments,  act  upon  the  body. 

On  o  'these  laws  seems  to  be  that  every  mechcinal  substance 

has  rt   influence  on  one  organ,  or  upon  one  ^f^/^^^:. 
xi,     •     fi,o+  W  whatever  channel  medicinal  substances 
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confirmed  by  a  multitude  of  phenomena.  That  every  medicinal 
body  acts  upon  a  particular  organ,  or  on  a  particular  system,  is  a 
fact  universally  established,  and  on  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
based  the  science  of  therapeutics.  That  medicinal  substances 
not  only  act  upon  one  system,  but  upon  different  portions  of  a 
system,  the  cerebro-spinal  system  affords  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion ;  neurotics,  properly  so  called,  each  affecting  particular 
portions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  systems.  Opium 
acts  upon  the  brain,  chloroform  upon  the  sensory,  and  strichnine 
upon  the  motor  column  of  the  spinal  chord. 

And,  I  may  repeat  the  observation,  that  this  law,  in  regard  to  H^^^^f^l^^ 
the  special  effects  of  medicines,  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  pbenomena 

,  .     T  of  disease. 

phenomena  of  diseases  ;  these  usually  affecting  a  particular  sys- 
tem, or  a  particular  portion  of  that  system.  Thus,  we  have 
seen  that  each  of  the  different  systems  of  the  ceconomy  may  be 
separately  affected  by  derangements  of  the  circulation ;  and  not 
only  the  different  systems,  but  even  different  portions  of  these 
systems,  striking  examples  of  which,  I  have  already  mentioned, 
may  be  observed  when  the  heart  is  diseased  in  the  different 
portions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

This  analogy  of  the  influence  of  medicinal  substances  to  the 
phenomena  of  disease  is  of  great  value,  as  it  points  out  a  rational 
method,  both  for  the  arrangement  and  administration  of  the 
various  substances  of  the  materia  medica ;  and  the  practical 
importance  of  which  will  appear  when  considering  the  effects  of 
medicines  in  the  treatment  of  the  numerous  diseases  of  the 
heart. 

Another  law  is,  that  medicinal  substances  produce  similar  effects 
whether  they  enter"  the  blood  by  the  absorbents  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  or  by  the  pulmonary,  or  by  the  cutaneous  absorbents. 
That  their  effects  are  the  same,  by  whatever  of  these  portions 
of  the  absorbent  system  they  may  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
blood,  is  shown  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  therapeutic  agents. 
Arsenic,  whether  it  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  applied  to  the 
skin,  or  to  the  surface  of  an  ulcer,  produces  precisely  similar 
effects,  inflaming  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
rectum,  and  leaving  unaffected  the  intermediate  portion  of  that 
tunic  of  the  intestinal  canal.    Tobacco,  chloroform,  and  ^ther 
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produce  similar  effects  on  the  circulation,  whether  they  are  taken 
into  the  stomach,  inhaled  by  the  lungs,  or  applied  to  the  skin ; 
and  cantharides  causes  stranguary,  and  emetic  tartar  nausea, 
whether  they  be  taken  into  the  stomach  or  apphed  to  the  skin 
to  produce  vessicatiou.  There  are  purgative  medicines  which  act 
upon  the  alimentary  canal,  whether  they  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  skin,  inhaled  by  the  lungs,  applied  to  the  tongue,  or  received 
into  the  stomach  ;  and  it  matters  not  whether  mercury  be 
swallowed,  absorbed  by  the  skin,  or  inhaled  by  the  lungs,  in 
order  to  cause  salivation  ;  nor  whether  belladonna  be  swallowed 
or  rubbed  upon  the  skin  to  produce  its  specific  effect  upon  the 
iris.  And  it  is  the  same  with  opium  and  strychnine,  their  medi- 
cinal effects  being  produced  whether  they  are  swallowed,  inhaled, 
or  applied  to  the  cutaneous  surface.  To  conclude,  I  may  observe 
in  evidence  of  this  law  of  the  ceconomy  that  the  same  effects 
were  produced  by  injecting  emetine  into  the  cavities  of  the 
Magendie.     pleura  and  into  the  parinchema  of  different  organs. 

Stomachics. — The  stomach  may  not  be  inaptly  considered  as 
a  central  laboratory  in  which  is  performed  both  incrementitious 
and  excrementitious  processes,  and  from  which  the  products  of 
both  processes  are  removed,  the  one  being  conveyed  to  the  blood 
by  the  absorbents,  and  the  other  discharged  by  the  intestinal 
canal. 

Stomachic  medicines,  properly  so  called,  are  those  substances 
that  act  either  directly  upon  the  tissues  of  the  stomach,  or  that 
when  mixed  with  the  food  and  assisted  by  the  operations  of  the 
vital  laboratory,  render  it  more  easily  convertible  into  chyle ;  and 
as  the  condition  of  the  whole  animal  frame  greatly  depends  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  incrementitious  processes  are  performed, 
stomachics  may  be  deemed  an  important  class  of  remedies  in  the 
treatment  of  some  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart.  These  medicines 
have  been  classed  amongst  the  tonics  and  astnngents,  some  amongst 
the  carminatives,  others  amongst  the  aromalics,  some  amongst 
the  corroborants,  and  some  amongst  the  antispasmodics,  afforduig 
another  proof  of  the  unphilosophical  methods  which  have  been 
contrived  to  classify  the  various  objects  of  the  materia  medica, 
arranging  them  according  to  some  hypothetical  opinion  of  their 
modes  of  action  upon  the  animal  ceconomy. 
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When  medicinal  bodies  are  received  into  the  stomach,  whether 
they  be  mixed  with  its  contents  and  form  with  them  new  com- 
pounds, whether  they  are  conveyed  by  the  absorbent  vessels  into 
the  blood,  or  whether  they  pass  through  the  intestinal  canal 
unchanged,  the  special  eflfects  of  each  are  produced  by  their 
influence  upon  the  different  tissues  of  the  stomach,  some  acting 
upon  the  vasciilar,  some  upon  the  absorbent,  and  some  upon  the 
nervous  structures  ;  others  appear  to  act  upon  the  mucous  and 
the  muscular  coats,  whilst  those  medicines  which  are  absorbed 
unchanged  and  mixed  with  the  blood,  influence  the  functions 
of  the  heart,  either  by  coming  into  direct  contact  with  the 
lining  membrane  of  its  cavities,  by  entering  into  its  struc- 
tures through  the  cardiac  arteries,  or  by  their  influence  upon 
the  whole,  or  only  upon  a  portion,  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system. 

There  are  certain  medicinal  substances,  such  as  the  vegetable 
acids,  the  alkalis,  and  some  of  the  saline  compounds,  as  the 
muriate  of  soda,  which,  whenever  they  enter  the  stomach,  form 
compounds,  chemically  mixing  with  the  food,  by  which  they 
render  its  assimilation  more  easily  performed,  or  by  which  they 
are  enabled  to  form  new  compounds  to  be  mixed  with  the  blood. 
But  how  far  either  medicinal  or  alimentary  bodies  act  directly  on 
the  tissues  of  the  stomach,  or  are  first  absorbed  by  the  blood, 
many  discrepant  conjectures  have  been  made.  That  they  must 
cause  certain  changes  on  the  tissues  of  the  stomach  appears, 
however,  probable  from  the  almost  instantaneous  effects  which 
some  of  them  produce,  and  the  sensations  which  they  create,  not 
only  on  the  stomach  itself,  but  throughout  the  whole  system. 
There  are  analogous  examples  of  the  action  of  medicines  upon 
other  organs  when  they  are  directly  applied  to  them,  such  as  the  Barbier. 
efi"ects  of  colyria  and  injections  into  the  intestines,  the  urethra, 
and  into  the  vagina.  ' 

"  That  medicines  showing  considerable  powers  with  respect  to 
the  whole  system,  act  especially  or  only  on  the  stomach,  will 
appear  from  all  those  cases  in  which  the  effects  are  seen  soon  after 
the  substance  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  before  they 
can  be  supposed  to  have  gone  further  into  the  body,  or  to  have 
reached  the  mass  of  blood  "  Cuiien's 

Mat.  Med. 
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Besides,  tliose  substances  which  enter  the  blood  must,  in  the 
first  place,  produce  certain  impressions  on  the  tissues  of  the 
stomach,  more  especially  upon  its  absorbents.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  rapidity  with  which  substances 
taken  into  the  stomach  reach  the  heart ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  velocity  of  the  blood's  stream,  it  is  easy  to  explain  how 
quickly  any  particular  organ  should  become  influenced  through 
the  medium  of  the  blood  by  such  medicinal  bodies  as  act  upon  it. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  those  medicines  which  act  upon  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  do  not  make  their  impression  upon  all  of  them 
indiscriminately,  each  appearing  to  produce  its  effects  upon  one 
particular  tissue.  Thus  some  act  upon  the  mucous,  some  upon  the 
capillary,  some  upon  the  absorbent  and  muscular,  and  some  upon 
the  nervous  tissue  ;  so  that  a  variety  of  effects  are  produced  by 
medicinal  substances  when  received  into  the  stomach,  one  pro- 
ducing an  increase,  and  another  a  diminution  of  the  vigour  of 
the  capillaries  ;  another  increasing  or  subduing  the  mucous  secre- 
tions, and  another  making  an  impression  upon  the  gastric  nerves. 

Those  medicines  whose  action  appears  to  be  limited  to  the  sto- 
mach, and  which  pass  through  the  alimentary  canal  without  being 
diminished  in  quantity  or  changed  in  their  quality,  are  the  tonics 
and  astringents;  and  in  the  disorders  of  the  circulation,  which 
are  symptomatic  of  an  impaired  digestion,  or  in  those  which  are 
aggravated  by  it,  the  use  of  stomachics  is  essential  for  their  relief. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart 
this  class  of  remedies  will  often  prove  mjurious,  and  great 
discrimination  is  therefore  necessary  in  administering  them. 

The  most  powerful  vegetable  tonics  contain  both  a  ii^erandan 
aromatic  element,  and  of  these  none  are  more  useful  in  assisting 
digestion  than  hops  and  aloes.  Animals,  as  well  as  man,  are 
mstinctivelv  impelled  to  eat  substances  when  they  are  out  ot 
Paris-s  health,  in 'order  to  assist  the  digestion  of  the  food;  and  no 
cattle  will  thrive  upon  grasses  which  do  not  contmn  a  portion  of 
Ditter  extractive."  Even  tlie  inhalation  of  the  odour  from  the 
flowers  of  the  hop  has  an  extraordinary  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  sick;  and  in  Kent,  where  it  is  extensively  cultivated,  those 
employed  in  collecting  the  flowers  are  so  g^ea^ly  improved  m 
their  health  that  many  persons  who  are  enfeebled  quit  the 
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metropolis  to  "  pick  hops,"  and  return  to  their  homes  with  their 
appetite  and  strength  materially  improved. 

The  salutary  as  well  as  the  injurious  effects  of  those  vegetable  fj^^ll^^^°^ 
substances  which  contain  the  astringent  principle  are  illustrated  coffee, 
in  the  use  of  tea  and  of  coj^ee,  a  moderate  quantity  of  either 
improving  digestion,  while  a  larger  disturbs  the  heart— causes 
restlessness  and  prevents  sleep.  The  injurious  effects  of  tea, 
however,  seems  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  quantity  of  tannine  which 
is  contained  in  the  infusion  that  is  used,  for  if  the  leaves  have 
been  infused  a  sufficient  time  to  extract  only  the  theine,  and 
none  of  the  tannine  which  they  contain  in  so  considerable  a  propor- 
tion, then  no  hurtful  effects  are  produced  on  the  general  circula- 
tion. But  coffee,  as  it  is  usually  prepared,  always  contains,  besides 
caffeine,  a  certain  quantity  of  tannine,  and  this  is  the  cause  of 
coffee,  particularly  when  taken  at  a  late  hour,  so  frequently  dis- 
turbing the  heart  and  causing  wakefulness ;  whereas,  when  it  is 
drank  after  a  meal,  in  a  comparatively  small  quantity,  and  without 
milk,  by  acting  as  a  stomachic,  it  assists  the  digestion  of  the 
food.  In  those  suffering  from  affections  of  the  heart,  both  tea 
and  coffee  are  to  be  made  use  with  caution;*  and  there  are  many 
instances  of  persons  whose  heart  has  been  greatly  disturbed,  who 
have  been  completely  relieved  merely  by  discontinuing  these 
beverages.  On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  happens,  though 
rarely,  that  a  disordered  circulation  has  been  relieved  by  their 
use.  "A  young  lady  had  violent  nervous  palpitations;  finding 
that  the  usual  remedies  had  been  prescribed  without  any  relief,  I 
suggested  that  a  strong  infusion  of  green  tea  should  be  given 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  continued  for  a  few  days ;  relief  Copeiand's 
followed,  and  perfect  recovery  in  two  or  three  days."  tionary. 

These  remarks  on  the  effects  which  are  produced  by  the  use  Effects  of 
of  tea  and  coffee  upon  the  heart's  action  are  strictly  applicable  anXTnts, 
to  other  vegetable  tonics  and  astringents,  and  hkewise  to  the 
preparations  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  these  being  not  only 
absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  conveyed  to  the  blood, 
as  we  see  exemplified  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases  of  the 
circulation  wherein  the  qualities  of  the  blood  are  changed ;  but 


It  ha.  been  ascertained  that  caffeine  and  theine  contain  the  same  element. 
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they  also  act  as  tonics  or  astringents  upon  the  tissues  of  the 
stomach. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  difference  in  the 
effects  of  these  remedies  in  persons  who  have  an  irritable  heart, 
and  in  those  whose  circulation  is  languid  from  the  heart  being 
unable  vigorously  to  propel  the  blood.  In  the  first  description 
of  cases,  tonics  in  place  of  tranquillizing,  increase  the  heart's 
action  ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  patients,  however  greatly  their 
general  health  may  be  enfeebled,  to  make  the  remark  that  they 
cannot  bear  any  description  of  tonics,  all  such  medicmes  causing 
heat  of  the  skin,  flushing  of  the  face,  and  general  restlessness. 
Those  of  an  opposite  temperament,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in 
whom  both  the  cardiac  and  arterial  pulse  is  feeble  and  languid, 
and  of  Cam'  ^^^^  their  health  improved  by  tonics  and  medicinal  substances 
natives/       that  Contain  bitter  extractives. 

In  disturbances  of  the  heart  it  is  always  of  importance  to 
arrest  any  over-distention  of  the  stomach,  for  such  is  its  relative 
position  to  the  heart,  that  when  replete  it  interrupts  by  its  pres- 
sure the  heart's  movements,  and  the  more  so  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  lay  in  a  horizontal  position.*  To  relieve  flatulency  car- 
minatives are  usually  resorted  to,  such  as  peppers  or  ginger, 
either  taken  singly  or  combined  with  rhubarb,  and  taken  im- 
mediately before  a  meal ;  or  a  galbanum  pill,  with  or  without 
aloes,  often  greatly  assists  the  digestive  process. 

Haematics. — Besides  those  disturbances  in  the  functions  of  the 
heart  which  are  caused  by  changes  in  its  supply  of  blood,  there 
is  another  and  a  very  numerous  class  of  disorders  which  are 
caused  by  changes  in  the  qualities  of  the  blood  ;  and  as  the  blood 
is  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  heart,  every  change  in  its  qualities 
necessarily  deranges  its  functions,  haematics  may  be  justly  con- 
sidered a  very  important  class  of  remedies  in  the  treatment  of 
disorders  of  the  circulation. 

During  the  progress  of  disease  we  constantly  observe  the  sick 
changing  his  food  and  drinks,  being  impelled  by  instinct  to  make 
choice  of  those  which  are  best  fitted  to  relieve  the  symptoms  of 


«  Hale  remarks  that,  "  the  tlatulent  are  often  suhject  to  vertigo  from  the  wind  aistcnd- 
ing  the  gullet,  and  pressing  upon  the  descending  aorta,  whereby  the  blood  is  driven  too 
forcibly  to  the  superior  parts." 
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his  ailment.  Hence  it  is  that  he  who  is  suffering  from  a  febrile 
disease  rejects  animal  food,  and  freely  partakes  of  diluent  drinks ;  Sea  page  289. 
the  stomach,  during  fever,  being  quite  incapable  of  digesting  sohd 
ahments ;  whereas  diluent  drinks  are  easily  absorbed,  and  cause 
a  copious  perspiration,  by  which  the  febrile  symptoms  are  miti- 
gated, .  Others  of  the  sick  desire  to  live  on  vegetable  food,  or 
fruits,  whilst  some  can  best  digest  animal  food;  some  choose 
salted,  and  others  fresh  meat;  some  select  acidulated  drinks; 
and  the  gratification  of  these  peculiarities  in  taste  is  generally 
found  not  only  to  be  the  most  palatable,  but  the  most  easy  of 
digestion,  and  therefore  the  most  appropriate. 

The  animal  oeconomy  is  thus  endowed  with  means  by  which 
the  healthy  condition  of  the  blood  may  be  restored,  and  there  are 
medicinal  substances  which,  when  conveyed  to  the  blood  have 
specific  effects  in  changing  its  qualities.  Experiments  have  shown  Barbier 
that  the  molecules  of  medicinal  bodies  absorbed  and  mixed  with  Pari.ll'b 
the  blood  are  found  in  that  fluid  throughout  the  body,  but  these 
molecules  act  only  on  particular  organs,  affording  a  striking  proof 
of  the  general  law  which  I  have  pointed  out.    Madder  reddens 
the  bones,  the  milk  soon  partakes  of  any  ahment  which  the 
mother  may  have  taken  ;  and  there  are  other  substances  which, 
bemg  unfit  to  be  retained  in  the  blood,  pass  directly  to  the 
organs  of  excretion,  and  are  by  them  discharged  from  the  system. 
Ihus  we  can,  explain  how  the  urine  is  so  easily  affected  by 
certam  medicines,  for  the  kidney  is  that  organ  by  which  the 
system  expels  those  substances  which  are  mixed  with  the  blood 
that  are  noxious,  or  that  are  not  susceptible  of  assimilation. 
Of  the  nature  of  the  chemico-vilal  changes  which  take  place 

''^"'^  P^^f^^^y  iS"-ant,  and  we 

are  but  httle  acquainted  with  the  difference  in  the  venous  blood 

from  the  blood  a  different  product,  so  it  must  happen  that  the 
have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  analyzed. 

bv  some  „f  ,1  ''''  "  of  "edidnal  bodies, 

iJlZ  tJ       *^'!,"»""^'      "--hole  m»ss  of  the  .it. 
«md  can  be  cbaiiged.  whdst  others  re„,ai„  in  tl«  blood  unehanged 
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and  are  conveyed  by  it  to  particular  organs.    And  those  medi- 
cines that  enter  the  blood,  either  produce  their  influence  on  the 
sanguineous  system  by  their  direct  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
vessels,  such  as  the  preparations  of  antimony,  iron,  copper,  silver, 
and  lead,  and  the  alkalis  ;  or  they  make  an  impression  upon  the 
nervous  system,  as  opium,  digitaHs,  and  other  neurotics. 
Sec  page  345.      When  inquiring  into  the  remedial  effects  of  nausea  and  vomit- 
uig,  I  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  there  veas  no  medicinal  sub- 
stance which  had  a  more  powerful  influence  upon  the  heart 
than  the  preparations   of  antimony.     The  virulent  disputes 
which  medical  history  affords  in  reference  to  the  effects  of  this 
medicine  exhibit  such  a  discrepancy  of  opinion,  and  even  such  a 
distortion  of  facts,  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  impugning  the 
veracity  of  some  of  the  disputants.    Antimony,  at  least  the 
tartarized  antimony,  is  now,  however,  universally  admitted  to 
occupy  a  promment  place  in  the  materia  medica,  and  is  justly 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  medicines  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  circulation. 

That  the  tartarized  antimony  acts  powerfully  upon  the  heart 
there  is  the  most  incontrovertible  evidence  afforded  by  examining 
the  phenomena  which  follow  its  exhibition,  and  particularly  by 
observing  its  influence  upon  the  functions  of  the  heart  when 
these  are  deranged.  Whether  these  effects  are  caused  by  its 
coming  into  contact  with  the  heart's  surface  when  mixed  with 
the  blood,  or  whether  it  be  the  cerebro-spinal  system  which  is 
first  influenced  and  subsequently  the  cardiac  and  pnenmo-gastric 
nerves,  it  is  sufficient  for  ojir  present  inquiry  to  point  out  the 
curative  eff-ects  which  are  produced  by  its  exhibition  m  the 
diseases  of  the  circulation.  _ 
utility  Of  Besides  the  influence  of  the  tartarized  antimony  «^  "^.f  "S 
antin.o„iais.  ^^^^^^  and  vomitiug,  there  are  other  effects  produced  by  it  on 
the  sanguineous  system,  and  whatever  may  be  the  explanation 
that  is  given  of  its  mode  of  action,  there  is_  no  doubt  of  he 
decided  benefit  derived  from  its  administration  m  disorders  of  the 
heart;  more  especially  in  those  functional  disturbances  caused 
by  congestion,  as  well  as  in  affections  which  are  of  an  mflamma- 

'^{"^  generally,  that  in  all  those  functional  ailments  of 
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the  heart  wherein  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  abstract  blood,  infunctionai 
the  subsequent  use  of  the  tartarite  of  antimony  is  almost  always  the  heart, 
useful ;  and  in  affections  of  an  inflammatory  type,  and  in  those 
wherein  depletion  has  been  already  employed,  the  effects  of  this 
medicine  are  decidedly  beneficial.    In  both  cases,  the  sensible 
influence  of  the  antimony  is  to  diminish  the  heart's  impulse  and  t'ons. 
the  frequency  of  the  arterial  pulse  ;  and  these  effects  may  be 
produced  to  any  degree,  by  regulating  the  dose  of  the  medicine. 

So  powerful  are  the  effects  of  antimony  on  the  circulation  that 
it  has  often  been  employed  in  place  of  bloodletting,  so  that  Rasori. 
whether  the  vigour  of  the  circulation  be  reduced  by  abstracting 
a  portion  of  the  vital  element,  or  by  the  influence  of  this  medi- 
cine on  the  circulatory  apparatus,  the  effect  upon  an  inflamed 
organ  appears  to  be  in  many  respects  analogous. 

In  the  use  of  the  tartarized  antimony  the  same  discrimination 
is  required  in  conducting  its  administration  as  other  active  reme- 
dies. Different  cases  require  not  so  much  differences  in  the  How  to  be 
quantity  of  the  dose  as  in  the  frequency  of  repeating  the  doses,  tered. 
In  some  it  is  sufficient  to  tranquillize  the  heart,  whereas  in  others 
nausea,  or  even  vomiting,  are  desirable  ;  but  in  all  cases  its  use 
need  not  be  persevered  in  longer  than  the  symptoms  continue  for 
which  it  has  been  administered  ;  for  it  is  extraordinary  how  great 
a  depression  it  sometimes  causes  when  given  beyond  a  certain 
time,  or  after  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  been  subdued. 

That  the  long- continued  use  of  antimony  sometimes  causes  salivation 
salivation  I  have  met  with  repeated  proofs,  and  therefore  its  S'use."^ 
effects  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  as  well  as  on 
the  salivary  glands,  should  not  be  disregarded.* 

There  are  two  preparations  of  antimony,— the  tartrate  and  the 
celebrated  fever  powder  of  James,  which  are  applicable  to  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  from  these  all  the  curative 
effects  of  antimony  may  be  derived.  The  tartrate  of  antimony 
can  be  given,  either  in  solution  or  in  pills,  or  the  salt  may  be 
put  upon  the  tongue. 

When  the  digestive  organs  are  not  in  a  deranged  condition  a 


»  James  met  with  six  cases  whore  salivation  took  place  from  the  use  of  his  fever 
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powder 
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pill  composed  of  i  or  ^  of  a  grain  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony 
combined  with  a  grain  of  extract  of  rhubarb  and  of  soap  will 
seldom  cause  sickness,  especially  if  the  stomach  be  not  quite 
empty ;  and  therefore  I  always  recommend  patients  to  take  a 
single  mouthful  of  bread  or  biscuit,  immediately  before  swallow- 
ing the  pill,  by  which  means  nausea  is  very  generally  prevented ; 
and  to  avoid  the  influence  which  the  mind  might  have  in  causing 
sickness,  it  is  prudent  not  to  allude  or  prepare  the  patient  for  the 
possibility  of  such  an  occurrence. 

It  not  mifrequently  happens,  however,  that  the  first  doses  of 
the  antimony  which  are  taken  cause  nausea  and  vomiting,  but 
subsequently  it  may  be  long  continued  without  producing  any 
perceptible  effect  upon  the  stomach ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  does  not  unfrequently  happen  that  the  first  doses  of  this 
medicine  have  no  effect  on  the  digestive  organs,  but  cause 
nausea  and  vomiting  after  having  been  taken  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  antimony  being  one  of  those  medicinal  substances 
whose  effects  are  sometimes  cumulative. 

When  the  tartrate  of  antimony  is  to  be  given  in  solution,  this 
is  usually  done  by  combining  it  with  some  neutral  salt — such  as 
the  tartrate  of  soda,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  the  supertar- 
trate  of  potass,  the  effect  of  which  seems  to  be  further  to  cause 
the  antimony  to  act  upon  the  intestinal  canal. 

Antimony,  combined  veith  other  medicines,  will  also  be  found 
a  useful  remedy  in  many  affections  of  the  heart.    Its  combinations 
vnth  gummy  and  saponaceous  substances  has  long  been  extolled, 
and  on  this  principle  are  compounded  the  celebrated  pills  both  of 
See  Appen-    Smucker  and  of  Kichter. 

■  With  mercury  it  forms  a  very  active  compound,  and  generally 

in  tlie  inflammatory  affections  of  the  heart  one  grain  of  calomel 
with  two  or  three  of  James's  powder  given  every  six,  eight,  or 
twelve  hours,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  has  a 
most  powerful  effect  in  tranquillising  the  circulation,  as  well  as 
acting  on  the  digestive  and  cutaneous  systems. 

A  similar  dose  taken  occasionally  is  sometimes  very  effectual 
in  relieving  chronic  affections  of  the  heart.  I  say  occasionally, 
because  there  are  many  individuals  whose  biliary  organs  are  at 
the  same  time  deranged,  and  who  may  be  much  benefited  by  one 
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or  more  doses  of  this  compound,  but  who  suffer  exceedingly  from 
the  too  frequent  repetition  of  it,  the  mercury  in  such  instances 
rendering  the  heart  irritable  and  increasing  the  number  of  its 
pulsations -a  state,  I  may  here  mention,  which,  when  it  doe^ 
take  place,  is  relieved  by  camphor  and  ammonia. 

Antimony,  too,  especially  in  the  form  of  "James's  powder," 
may  be  combined  with  digitalis,  and  with  colchicum,  each  of 
which  are  found  to  be  important  remedies  in  some  affections  of 
the  heart. 

James's  powder  is  a  form  in  which  antimony  has  been  much 
used;  and  though  its  mode  of  preparation  has  never  been  dis- 
covered, its  utiHty  is  universally  admitted  ;  and  in  the  treatment 
of  disorders  of  the  heart  I  consider  it  to  be  oftentimes  a  milder 
and  more  easily  manageable  preparation  of  antimony  than  the 
tartrate,  and  is  less  apt  to  create  nausea  and  disturbance  of  the 
stomach.  As  not  unfrequently  when  taken  singly  it  creates  head- 
ach  with  heat  of  skin  ;  given  combined  with  a  grain  of  aloes  or 
rhubarb,  these  effects  are  generally  prevented.  In  this  manner  four 
or  five  grains  may  be  given  in  chronic  disorders  of  the  heart,  and 
continued  daily  for  a  very  considerable  time  with  the  best  effects. 

The  curative  effects  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony  in  the  dis-  ir.nuenceof 
eases  of  the  heart  are  derived  from  other  sources,  besides  its  ^^n^' 
mfluence  on  the  organs  of  circulation.  Its  action  is  equally 
powerful  on  the  ij astro-pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  and  as 
many  diseases  of  the  heart  are  accompanied  by  affections  either 
of  the  pulmonary,  of  the  gastric,  or  of  both  portions  of  that 
niembrane,  the  tartrate  of  antimony  will  be  found  a  most  active 
therapeutic  agent.  In  such  cases  great  benefit  arises  from 
givmg  the  medicine  in  doses  sufficient  to  create  nausea,  or  even 
Yomitmg  ;  the  act  of  vomiting  removing  not  only  any  inordinate 
quantity  of  mucus  collected  in  the  stomach,  bui  also  evacuating 
It  trom  the  bronchi.  ® 

As  an  expectorant  this  medicine  has  long  been  extolled  and 
Its  specific  mfluence  upon  the  gastro-pulmonary  mucous  mem- 
brane has  been  amply  confirmed  by  experiments  Injected  il 
he  veins  It  causes  inflammation  of  the  whole  lining  of  the  intes- 
tma  canal,  especially  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
duodenum,  and  rectum  ;  and  in  a  case  where  a  table-spoonful  of 
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the  tartrate  of  antimony  was  swallowed  by  mistake,  besides  other 
Case  re-  effects,  "  the  whole  body  was  covered,  three  days  after  the  medi- 
Dncteaves.  cine  had  been  taken,  with  genuine  tartar-emetic  pustules." 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  how  requisite  it  is,  when 
Hurtful       exhibiting:  the  tartar-emetic,  carefully  to  watch  its  effects,  these 

etTects  of  "  . 

antimony.  often  producing  great  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  and  some- 
times preventing  sleep ;  and  medical  records  afford  examples  of 
persons  who  have  sunk  mider  the  influence  of  nauseating  doses 
of  that  medicine.  When  given  in  too  large  a  dose  the  violence 
of  its  action  may  be  arrested  by  a  decoction  of  cinchona,  or  any 
substance  which  contains  gallic  acid,  provided  that  the  antimonial 

M"t'Med.     salt  has  not  left  the  stomach. 

Effects  of  With  regard  to  the  effects  of  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  the 
tTe'bZr  diseases  of  the  heart,  I  have  already  noticed  that  it  is  employed 
.See  page  240.  in  its  inflammatory  affectious  as  advantageously  as  it  is  in  the 
same  class  of  maladies  in  other  organs,  and  Hkewise  in  those 
ailments  of  a  chronic  character  wherein  the  hepatic  system  is 
also  deranged.  I  likewise  alluded  to  the  pecuHar,  and,  indeed, 
sometimes  poisonous  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  heart  when 
mixed  with  the  blood,  a  circumstance  that  well  merits  attention 
in  the  administration  of  mercurial  medicines. 

The  preparations  of  lead,  of  iron,  of  copper,  of  zinc,  and  of 
silver,  are  all  remedies  which  have,  by  the  changes  which  they 
produce  on  the  qualities  of  the  blood,  a  specific  effect  on  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  I  have  grouped  them  together,  as  their 
effects  are  very  analogous  ;  whereas  antimony  and  mercury  have 
an  influence  on  the  circulation  of  a  very  different  character. 
Preparations  of  either  of  these  different  minerals  may  be  most 
,     beneficially  employed  in  disorders  of  the  circulation,  and  that  of 
f^'^        lead  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.    Of  this  we  have  a  stnkmg 
example  in  the  exhibition  of  the  acetate  of  lead  in  pulmonary 
haemorrhage  symptomatic  of  cardiac  congestion,  for  arrestmg 
which  there  is  no  more  powerful  remedy,  especially  when  combined 
with  opium.    Besides,  T  am  convinced  that  the  good  effects  of  lead 
are  not  merely  to  stem  the  bleeding,  but  that,  like  the  prepara- 
tions  of  iron,  zinc,  and  copper,  the  use  of  the  acetate  of  lead  may 
be  continued  with  great  advantage  in  such  cases  for  a  lengthened 
period,  and  after  all  tendency  to  heemoptoe  has  ceased. 
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Of  the  metaUic  salts,  those  of  iron  are  chiefly  in  use  for  the  j-^^^j^ 
treatment  of  those  conditions  of  the  circulation  arising  from 
changes  in  the  blood's  qualities;  and  there  is  no  preparation  more 
to  be  depended  upon  than  the  sulphate  of  iron.  From  half  a 
grain  to  a  grain  of  this  metallic  salt,  combined  with  the  extract 
of  gentian,  or  with  the  compound  galbanum,  or  myrrh  pill,  may 
be  taken  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  and  when  it  is  necessary  to 
regulate  the  bowels,  half  a  grain  of  the  powder  of  aloes  may  be 
added  to  the  pill. 

"What  has  been  said  of  the  use  of  iron  is  applicable  to  the  Effects  or 
preparations  of  copper  and  of  zinc,  the  sulphates  of  hoth  these  zinc^ 
metals  having  effects  on  the  heart  very  analogous  to  that  of  iron; 
and  they  are  usually  given  in  the  same  doses.    As  regards  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  the  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  beneficially  andof  sUver 
employed,  are  of  various  characters,  and  though  no  rational  ex- 
planations of  its  effects  have  been  given,  yet  I  am  persuaded  that 
it  relieves  disorders  of  the  circulation  by  changing  the  qualities 
of  the  blood. 

The  erroneous  notion  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  a  medicine 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  of  a  disease,  is  fully  see  page  305, 
verified  in  the  use  of  these  different  metallic  salts  ;  for  when 
these  are  given  in  large  doses,  they  have  either  less  influence 
than  when  taken  in  smaller  doses,  or  they  are  absolutely 
not  absorbed  at  all,  but  pass  through  the  alimentary  canal  un- 
changed. 

There  is  no  class  of  medicinal  substances  which  have  longer  Effects  of 
preserved  a  high  reputation  for  their  curative  effects  upon  the 
blood  than  the  alkalies.  And  in  those  disorders  of  the  heart 
wherein  the  quahties  of  the  blood  are  changed,  such  as  in  rheum- 
atism, gout,  and  scrofula,  the  alkahes  are  most  useful  remedies. 
The  carbonates  of  j^otass  and  soda  combined  with  cinchona,  or 
with  rhubarb,  and,  above  all,  the  combination  of  potass  with 
iodine— the  hydriodate  of  potass,  is  a  most  efficacious  remedy, 
especially  in  those  cases  where  the  heart  has  suffered  any  inflam- 
matory disease,  and  where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  some 
sero-albuminous  effusion  has  not  been  absorbed. 

Neurotics.— R&Vm^  taken  a  general  view  of  those  remedial 
means  which  diminish  and  increase  the  quantity  of  blood  within 


alkalieSv 
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the  heart,  aud  also  those  by  which  the  nature  of  the  blood  itself 
can  be  altered,  when  that  fluid  is  changed  by  disease,  we  come 
next  to  consider  the  medicinal  substances  which  act  upon  the 
nervous  system  ;  and  these  form  a  most  important  class  of  reme- 
dies in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart ;  the  functions 
of  the  heart  and  the  nervous  system  being  so  intimately  associated, 
that  every  change  which  medicines  produce  upon  tbe  functions  of 
the  one  of  these  vital  organs,  is  always  accompanied  with  a  reci- 
procal influence  upon  the  other. 

There  are  three  different  channels  by  which  medicinal  sub- 
stances may  he  employed  to  influence  the  nervous  system  :  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  lungs,  and  the  skin  ;  and  it  matters  not 
whether  camphor,  valerian,  or  ether,  be  received  into  the  stomach, 
be  inhaled  by  the  lungs,  or  be  applied  to  the  skin  ;  for  in  which- 
ever of  these  channels  they  are  administered,  the  effects  they 
produce  on  the  cerebro-spinal  system  are  precisely  similar.  Be- 
sides their  immediate  influence  upon  the  pneumo-gastric  and 
cutaneous  nerves,  neurotics  also  make  an  impression  upon  other 
nerves,  after  they  have  been  absorbed  and  conveyed  to  the  blood, 
and  brought  into  immediate  contact  by  the  vital  stream  with  the 
sanguiferous  system. 

The  influence  of  different  neurotics  and  of  different  doses  of 
them  upon  different  portions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  affords 
a  most  striking  illustration  of  that  law  of  the  animal  OBConomy 
which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  point  out ;  and  still  more 
strikingly  is  this  law  illustrated  by  the  difference  in  the  effects 
which  are  produced  by  the  different  elementary  parts  of  these 
substances  when  they  are  used  separately.  The  oil  of  tobacco 
stops  the  heart's  action  ;  and  the  infusion  which  contaius  nicotin 

Drodie.  makcs  its  impression  on  the  brain.  Opium,  in  its  crude  form,  acts 
upon  the  whole  nervous  system  as  a  stimulant,  as  a  sedative,  as  a 
narcotic,  or  as  a  hypnotic  ;  but  morphine  acts  only  as  a  soporific, 
and  narcotine  produces  only  the  noxious  effects  attributed  to 
opium.  And  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  observations  which  I 
formerly  made  on  the  effects  of  tea  and  coffee,  when  these  were 

See  page  3C7.  prepared  so  as  to  be  deprived  of  certain  of  their  elements. 

Neurotics,  which  form  a  very  important  class  of  medicinal 
bodies,  have  been  arranged  according  as  they  influence  particular 
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portions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  Hence  we  have  those 
which  assuage  pain,  or  the  narcotics;  those  that  promote  sleep,  or 
the  hypnotics  or  soporijics  ;  those  which  allay  irregular  muscular 
contractions,  or  the  antispasmodics  ;  those  that  cause  excitement, 
or  the  stimulants;  and  those  that  depress  the  energy  of  th^ 
nervous  system,  or  the  sedatives.  But  the  practical  imperfection 
of  this  classification  has  arisen  from  the  same  neurotic  medicines 
actmg  either  as  hypnotics,  narcotics,  anti-spasmodics,  or  sedatives, 
these  different  effects  chiefly  depending  upon  the  dose  of  the 
medicine  which  has  been  administered. 

Of  these  different  effects  of  neurotics,  there  is  no  one  of  more 
general  application  and  more  useful  than  in  procuring  sleep.  A 
diminution  in  the  waste  of  the  body  is  as  essential  for  its  pre-  a.<>antity 
servation  as  a  due  supply  of  the  incretions,  so  that  sleep  and  nece^x^aJy. 
digestion  may,  in  these  respects,  be  considered  to  perform  as  it 
were  synonymous  functions.    However  essential  sleep  may  be 
for  preventing  waste,  the  quantity  which  is  required  by  different 
persons  is  very  considerable.    Napoleon  slept  only  four  hours ; 
Wellington  always  rises  when  during  sleep  he  endeavours  to  turn 
himself,  his  couch  being  so  narrow  that  he  cannot  attempt  to  change 
his  position  without  awaking.    The  moral  benefit  of  sleep,  or  the 
rest  of  the  mind,  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  slumber  being 
complete,  and  awoke  at  such  a  moment  when  there  is  no  in- 
chnation  for  more  sleep. 

But  the  beneficial  effects  of  soporifics  is  not  only  to  diminish  curative  ef- 
the  waste  of  the  elements  of  nutrition,  the  condition  of  the  body  f'^'^t.  of  sleep, 
during  perfect  sleep  bemg  also  the  means  of  subjugating  dis- 
ease In  this  respect,  sleep  and  syncope  are  analogous  in  their 
effects  upon  the  oeconomy,  the  great  diminution  in  the  vigour 
of  the  circulation  durmg  sleep  being,  like  in  syncope,  the  means 
of  checkmg  the  progress  of  inordinate  action.    On  this  principle 

L  m^  dt:;.^'^  ^^^"'^^  - 

the'':Jourt;it'  P^^^f  «^-P      -  requisite  that  sopor... 

be  ai  ticLo?  ,  )  ''^""^^       diminished,  it  may 

be  anticipated  that   watchfulness  would  frequently  be   a  ne-  « 
ccssary  consequence  of  an  increased  circulation  ;  and,  t  ici^for 
to  piomote  sleep  m  those  afflicted  with  a  disordered  lieart,  such 

3  c 
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means  should  be  adopted  as  may  be  best  calculated  to  tranquillize 
the  circulation.  This  observation,  however,  applies  chiefly  to 
those  who  have  a  disorder  of  the  sxjstemic  heart,  and  in  whom 
sleep  is  prevented  from  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the 
arterial  blood  in  the  brain ;  whereas,  iu  diseases  of  the  pulmonic 
heart  the  excess  of  venous  blood  causes  drowsiness,  stupor,  and 
coma. 

See  page  99.  Having  fully  explained  the  phenomena  by  which  sleep  is  pre- 
ceded, accompanied,  and  succeeded,  we  are  now  prepared,  not 
only  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  various  remedial 
means  which  promote  or  cause  sleep,  but  we  are  enabled  to 
estabUsh  rules  for  employing  such  means  in  those  who  are 
suffering  from  a  disordered  circulation. 
Moral  sopo-  The  means  by  which  we  can  promote  sleep  are  both  moral 
and  physical.  There  is  no  more  powerful  neurotic  than  the 
mind,  for  whether  it  be  over-excited  or  depressed,  its  influence 
in  causing  wakefulness  is  equally  remarkable. 

"  My  slumbers— if  I  slumber— are  not  sleep, 
But  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought 
Which  then  I  can  resist  not;  in  my  heart 
There  is  a  vigil,  and  these  eyes  but  close 
To  loolc  within," 

Byron. 

Those  who  are  much  involved  in  worldly  pursuits  generally 
have  their  sleep  more  imperfect  than  men  who  are  engaged  in 
literary  or  scientific  investigations,  and  nothing  contributes  more 
to  induce  sleep  than  occupying  the  mind  with  some  cheerful  or 
some  frivolous  recreation  for  a  while  before  retiring  to  rest. 
And,  on  this  principle,  have  arisen  many  habits  to  promote  sleep, 
such  as  reading  works  of  fiction,  or  that  are  unconnected  with 
our  more  serious  pursuits,  or  such  as  create  little  mterest. 
Monotonous  sounds,  as  the  humming  of  bees,  the  noise  of  a 
waterfall,  and  the  sound  of  "  sweet  music,"  all  contribute  to 
produce  sleep.  There  is,  however,  no  soporific  equal  to  mental 
fatigue,  provided  always  that  it  has  not  been  carried  to  excess ; 
for  it  is  the  same  with  the  mind  as  with  the  body,  any  great 
mental  excitement  causing  restlessness  and  preventing  sleep. 
Wellington  fell  into  a  profound  slumber  the  moment  he  retired 
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after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  before  he  could  undress  himself ; 
and  some  men  have  the  power  to  fall  asleep  at  any  time  of  day 
when  their  mind  has  been  fatigued. 

Sleep  may  be  also  procured  by  the  exhibition  of  those  medi-  Soporific 

.        „  medicines. 

ernes  which  dimmish  the  action  of  the  heart.  Hypnotics,  accord- 
ing to  Hippocrates,  produce  sleep  "  by  calming  or  by  giving  rest 
to  the  blood  ;"  and  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature  See  page  89. 
of  sleep  accords  with  this  opinion  of  the  father  of  medicine. 
Opium,  hyoscyamus,  digitalis,  ammonia,  camphor,  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  chloroform,  are  all  in  their  turn  employed  to  pro- 
mote sleep  by  their  influence  in  tranquillizing  the  heart's  action. 

Besides  promoting  sleep,  neurotics  are  also  employed  in  dis- 
orders of  the  circulation,  for  their  narcotic,  their  anti-spasmodic, 
and  their  sedative  effects. 

Of  that  class  of  medicinal  substances  there  is  no  one  which  Opium, 
has  so  long  and  so  justly  been  extolled  as  opium.  The  neurotic 
effects  of  opium  are  employed  to  procure  sleep,  to  allay  pain, 
or  to  diminish  the  vigour  of  the  whole  nervous  system. 

Asa  soporific  opium  has  been  universally  had  recourse  to,  and  its  soporific 
its  powers  of  tranquillizing  the  heart  has  made  opium  more  fre- 
quently  administered  to  procure  sleep  than  any  other  medicinal 
substance.  For  this  purpose  its  goods  effects  are  generally  pro- 
duced by  very  small  doses,— five  or  six  drops  of  laudanum,  com- 
bined with  the  acetate  or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  citrate 
of  potass,  or  some  laxative  infusion,  are  the  best  mode  of 
exhibiting  it.  As  a  general  rule,  opium,  in  whatever  form  it  is 
used,  should  be  given  either  in  very  small  or  in  large  doses,  the 
medium  dose  often  deranging  the  system  generally,  and  to  allay  an 
irritable  state  of  the  circulation  the  small  dose  recommended  as 
a  soporific,  is  sufiicient.  An  eminent  statesman,  besides  emphy-  its  anodyne 
sema  of  his  lungs,  had  an  atrophied  heart,  and  the  benefit  he 
obtained  from  small  doses  of  opium  were  remarkable.  AUudhig 
to  his  sufferings,  he  writes,  "The  relief  is  quite  wondrous,  and  I 
could  fall  down  and  worship  my  opium  pill  like  a  Turk  !  What 
is  new  to  me,  indeed,  I  have  got  through  the  labours  of  my  ttL^Iof 
toilet  with  scarce  any  feeling  of  exertion,  and  I  am  altogether 
stronger  and  a  better  man  than  I  have  been  a  great  while."  " 

To  reheve^Jam  opium  should  be  given  in  full  doses,  and  freely 
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administered.  "  In  the  use  of  laudanum  two  things  must  be 
carefully  observed.  When  once  we  begin  with  it  after  any  evacu- 
ation, it  must  be  given  in  a  sufficiently  large  dose,  and  repeated 
often,  to  conquer  the  symptom,  remitting  only  such  a  space  of 
time  between  every  dose  as  may  be  sufficient  to  inform  us 
what  the  effect  of  the  last  hath  had  before  we  give  another." 

Opium  may  be  administered  with  great  advantage  in  disorders 
of  the  heart,  either  singly  or  combined.  When  administered 
singly  I  know  of  no  form  preferable  to  the  common  crude  opium ; 
for  it  is  with  this  as  with  many  other  drugs,  that  when  purified^ 
and  the  medicinal  part  alone  preserved,  the  effects  are  often 
alogether  changed.  Thus,  neither  morphine  nor  narcotine,  taken 
separately,  have  the  same  effects  as  crude  opium.  One  grain  of 
morphine  produces  no  more  effect  than  two  grains  of  opium,  and 
these  two  grains  of  opium  contain  only  one-sixteenth  part  of  a 
grain  of  morphine.  This  observation  applies  to  other  neurotic 
medicines  as  well  as  to  opium.  The  influence  upon  the  animal 
(Economy  which  the  combmations  of  elementary  bodies,  such 
as  those  which  nature  has  formed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is 
also  met  with  in  the  combinations  of  various  saline  substances 
that  are  present  in  mineral  waters  ;  and  if  such  natural  waters 
be  decomposed,  and  deprived  of  any  of  their  component  parts^ 
however  minute  may  be  the  quantity,  their  effects  are  often  com- 
pletely changed.  In  the  common  epsom  salts  this  is  exemplified, 
for,  if  the  muriate  of  soda  from  which  they  derive  their  bitter  taste 
taste  be  taken  away,  their  action  on  the  alimentary  canal  is  changed. 

Most  men  of  experience  agree,  that  when  combined  with  some 
saline  medicine,  opium  seldom  causes  that  disturbance  in  the  sys- 
tem, as  headach  and  mental  irritabihty,  which  is  so  common  an 
effect  of  opium  or  laudanum,  when  taken  singly.  Hence  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Dover's  powder,  and  of  the  modes  of  combining 
laudanum  with  the  citrate  of  potass,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
or  with  ammonia,  all  which  combinations  are  extremely  useful 
when  administering  opium  in  disorders  of  the  heart. 

Crude  opium,  combined  with  calomel,  is  another  formula,  from 
which  most  beneficial  effects  are  produced  in  some  disorders  of 
the  heart,  especially  in  all  those  wherein  the  specific  effects  of 
mercury  upon  the  system  are  desirable,  such  as  in  its  inflanuna- 
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tory  aflFections,  and  when  it  is  thought  advisahle  to  give  opium  in 
sui?icient  doses  to  alleviate  pain.  In  other  cases  I  am  in  the 
practice  of  giving  the  few  first  doses  of  opium  combined  with 
calomel,  and  afterwards  giving  it  singly  or  combined  with  the 
antimonial  powder,  or  James's  powder  when  it  is  desirable  to 
prevent  any  mercurial  affection  of  the  system.  The  combination 
of  opium  with  antimony,  such  as  the  antimonial,  and  more 
especially  with  James's  powder,  is  a  most  useful  formula. 

The  effects  of  digitalis  on  the  circulation  are  so  powerful,  that  Effects  of 
it  has  been  called  the  "  opium  of  the  heart."  At  the  same  time 
the  influence  of  this  medicine  and  of  opium  on  the  heart  is  quite 
different,  and  each  is  appHcable  to  different  conditions  of  the 
central  organ  of  the  circulation.  In  all  inflammatory  affections, 
after  depletive  measures  have  been  employed,  the  irritable  state 
of  the  heart  is  generally  reheved  by  opium,  but  digitalis,  like 
antimony,  has  so  decided  an  effect  in  diminishing  the  heart's 
action  far  below  the  natural  standard,*  that  in  those  maladies  where 
its  vigour  is  already  greatly  diminished,  digitahs  must  be  admini- 
stered with  great  caution,  its  effects  being  in  such  cases  to  diminish 
still  further  the  nervous  energy.  The  hurtful  effects  of  digitalis 
are  remarkable  in  all  cases  of  atrophy  and  dilitation  of  the  walls 
of  the  pulmonic  heart,  and  where  there  is  great  prostration  of 
strength,  and  in  those  cases  where  the  aortic  valves  are  diseased, 
and  the  blood  regurgitating  into  the  ventricle,  a  greater  rather 
than  a  diminished  power  will  be  necessary  for  the  ventricle  to 
carry  on  the  circulation,  so  that  in  such  cases  digitalis  will  be 
injurious.  But  in  those  diseases  where  the  action  of  the  heart 
is  increased,  and  where  the  propriety  of  diminishing  it  is  indicated, 
then  digitahs  often  produces  the  best  effects,  the  subdued  action 
of  the  heart  which  follows  its  exhibition  diminishing  the  force  of 
the  vital  stream  in  the  thoracic  viscera. 

Besides  its  neurotic  powers,  digitalis,  taken  singly,  or  combined 
with  a  mercurial,  is  a  powerful  diuretic,  promoting  the  action  of 
the  absorbents  and  increasing  the  secretion  of  urine ;  and  hence 
Its  utility  in  removing  effnsions  in  the  pericardium. 
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Along  with  the  advantages  of  selecting  appropriate  cases  of 
affections  of  the  heart  for  its  exhibition,  digitalis  is  one  of  those 
medicinal  substances,  the  action  of  which  is  very  uncertain.  It 
frequently  excites  nausea,  and  even  vomiting,  irritates  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and,  in  place  of  diminishing, 
it  increases  the  heart's  action.  It  is  also  one  of  those  medicines 
such  as  colchicum,  whose  effects  are  sometimes  cumulative ;  and 
examples  are  recorded  where  repeated  doses  of  these  medicines 
having  been  administered  without  any  sensible  influence,  until  so 
large  a  quantity  has  been  ultimately  given,  that  when  they  began 
severely  to  affect  the  system  their  action  has  been  so  violent  as 
to  destroy  the  patient. 

All  the  good  effects  of  digitalis,  as  of  many  other  medicinal 
bodies,  is  usually  obtained  by  giving  it  in  small  doses,  these  being 
readily  absorbed,  when  a  larger  quantity  passes  through  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  produces  comparatively  little  effect.  Half 
a  grain  of  the  powder,  five  drops  of  the  tincture,  or  half  an  ounce 
of  the  infusion  of  digitalis,  repeated  every  twelve,  eight,  or  six 
hours,  will  generally  be  found  sufficient  in  those  cases  of  dis- 
ordered circulation  where  its  exhibition  is  appropriate  ;  and  when 
there  is  effusion  in  the  pericardium,  then  a  small  dose  of  the 
powder,  combined  with  one  or  two  grains  of  the  common  mer- 
curial pill,  and  one  of  the  squill  pill,  frequently  repeated,  and 
continued  for  some  time,  acts  in  many  cases  as  a  most  powerful 
absorbent  and  diuretic.  Digitalis  may  also  be  absorbed  by  the 
skin,  and,  where  its  exhibition  is  required,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  apply  a  few  grains  of  the  powder  upon  a  newly 
blistered  surface. 

The  influence  of  belladonna  on  the  nerves  of  the  iris,  as  well 
as  its  impression  upon  other  portions  of  the  nervous  system, 
affords  a  very  remarkable  illustration  of  that  great  therapeutic  law 
whereby  the  effects  of  medicinal  molecules  are  confined  to  par- 
ticular portions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  On  the  action  of 
the  heart  the  influence  of  belladonna  is  hkewise  very  powerful, 
and  although  it  has  not  been  so  much  employed  as  some  other 
neurotics  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  circulation,  yet  there 
are  certain  cases  wherein  its  beneficial  influence  has  been  most 
decided.    "A  young  lady,  after  a  severe  mental  affliction,  had  a 
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violent  affection  of  the  heart,  the  peculiar  features  of  which  were 
paroxysms  of  syncope  accompanied  with  convulsions,  and  after  a  Mr.  Gien. 
variety  of  remedies  had  heen  tried  m  vain,  she  experienced  a  most 
extraordinary  relief  from  the  external  application  of  belladonna. 
When  the  extract  in  solution  was  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck 
it  mitigated  the  symptoms  almost  immediately,  and  she  ultimately 
became  so  expert  in  using  it,  that  she  knew  the  precise  quantity 
to  apply,  and  whenever  the  requisite  influence  of  the  medicine 
was  produced  she  made  a  sign  viith  her  finger  to  her  attendant 
to  discontinue  the  application,  being  unable  to  speak.  In  this 
way  she  continued  to  suffer  several  years,  and  always  received  the 
usual  relief  from  the  belladonna." 

Like  other  neurotics,  hyoscyamus  influences  some  particular 
portions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
belladonna  makes  its  impression  upon  the  iris,  so  the  hyoscyamus, 
when  given  in  certain  doses,  disturbs  the  functions  of  the  retina, 
causing  various  imperfections  in  vision. 

Its  influence  upon  the  nervous  system  generally  has  been  con- 
sidered analogous  to  opium,  whilst  it  has  the  superiority  to  opium 
in  seldom  causing  head-ache,  and  in  not  confinmg  the  bowels. 
But  in  disturbances  of  the  heart,  it  has  never  appeared  to  me  to 
possess  the  advantages  of  opium,  nor  has  it,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  perceive,  a  specific  efi'ect  on  the  cardiac  nerves  to  recom- 
mend its  use  in  any  particular  disorders  of  the  heart. 

Amongst  neurotic  plants  there  are  others,  besides  opium,  bella-  Effects  of 
donna,  and  hyoscyamus,  as  tobacco,  colchicum,  and  the  nux  vomica, 
which  are  composed  of  several  different  elements,  each  of  which, 
when  employed  separately,  acts  upon  a  difi-erent  portion  of  the 
nervous  system. 

This  has  been  distinctly  ascertained  with  regard  to  tobacco,  one  Brodie  Ph 
of  Its  mgredients,  the  nicotine,  acting  upon  the  nervous  system, 
and  another,  its  essential  oil,  acting  upon  the  heart ;  and  thus  it 
can  be  satisfactorily  explained  how  those  who  chew  tobacco  have 
their  nei^ous  system  influenced  by  it,  the  saliva  becoming  im-  t,„^  . 
pregnatcd  with  the  nicotine;  and  how  those  who  smoke  have  the  MarC^ 
heart  disturbed  from  the  essential  oil  which  is  evolved  in  the 
combustion. 

How  far  the  powerful  impression  which  the  essential  oil  of 
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tobacco  makes  upon  the  heart  may  be  employed  to  alienate  any 
of  its  diseases,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  ascertain. 

These  effects  of  some  neurotics  illustrate  what  seems  to  be 
another  important  therapeutic  law,  viz., — that  medicinal  sub- 
Page  302.  stances  not  only  act  upon  particular  systems  of  the  animal 
oeconomy,  and  that  different  effects  are  produced  by  different 
doses  of  them,  but  that  some  medicines  contain  several  distinct 
elements,  each  of  which  act  upon  separate  systems  and  portions 
of  a  system  ;  and  the  practical  lesson  which  this  law  gives,  is, 
that  we  should  employ  the  elements  of  such  medicines  either 
separately  or  combined,  according  to  the  particular  system  of  the 
oeconomy  upon  which  their  remedial  properties  are  required. 
There  may  also  be  observed  another  striking  analogy  in  addition 
to  that  formerly  mentioned  of  the  action  of  medicinal  bodies 
Page  363.  upou  the  ccconomy  with  the  phenomena  of  disease ;  for  as 
diseases  commence  in  one  system  or  tissue  of  an  organ,  and 
extend  according  to  their  violence  and  duration  to  other  systems 
and  to  other  tissues,  so  it  is  with  medicines,  these  making  their 
impression  successively  upon  one  system  after  another,  or  upon 
one  tissue  of  an  organ  after  another,  according  to  the  dose  in 
which  they  may  have  been  administered. 
Effects  of  Besides  the  action  of  colchicum  on  the  nervous  system,  and  its 
Coichicum.  j^flygjjgg  upon  the  heart,  it  has  also  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
•  mucous  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal,  on  the  skin,  and  on  the 
kidneys,  so  that  when  it  is  employed  m  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  heart,  whether  singly  or  combined,  it  acts  not  only  as  a 
neurotic,  but  it  increases  the  mucous  secretions  of  the  intestines, 
the  excretion  of  urine,  and  perspiration ;  and  these  multiplied 
effects  of  colchicuh  explain  the  benefit  which  is  derived  from  its 
administration  in  some  of  those  cases  of  disordered  circulation  m 
which  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  the  vital  fluid  itself,  are 
variously  deranged,— such  as  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  in  both 
which  diseases  the  action  of  the  heart  is  generally  so  much 
disturbed. 

In  those  maladies  where  colchicum  is  to  be  employed,  whether 
in  the  form  of  wine,  of  tincture,  of  an  extract,  of  the  acetate,  or  of 
the  powdered  root,  its  effects  are  greatly  modified,  and  niore 
beneficial  results  obtained  when  these  preparations  arc  combined 
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with  magnesia,  or  with  a  neutral  salt,  as  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, the  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  the  citrate  of  potass. 

From  five  to  ten  drops  of  the  colchicum  wine  given  along  with 
three  drachms  of  the  sulphate,  and  half  a  drachm  of  the  car-  Seudamore. 
Donate  oi  magnesia  dissolved  in  a  bitter  mrusion  or  in  peppermint-  rheumatism, 
water,  is  a  most  excellent  formula ;  and  in  those  small  doses  it 
has  usually  a  very  decided  effect,  and  answers  most  purposes  for 
which  colchicum  may  be  required  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  heart.  Large  doses  of  this  medicine,  and  doses  frequently 
repeated,  are  often  very  injurious,  and  their  evil  effects  in  ffout 
seem  to  be  produced  from  the  derangement  which  they  create  in 
the  circulation,  as  well  as  in  the  organs  of  excretion. 

Besides  those  vegetable  neurotics  that  have  been  mentioned,  I  Effects  nf 
may  briefly  allude  to  the  influence  of  the  nux  vomica,  as  this 
violent  medicine  acts  not  only  upon  the  nervous  system  in  a  very 
pecuUur  manner,  but  likewise  on  the  organs  of  circulation.  The 
powerful  action  of  strychnia  on  the  motor  column  of  the  spinal 
chord,  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  effects  of  particular 
medicinal  bodies  on  particular  portions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem.; and,  as  has  been  observed,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have 
diseases  of  particular  portions  of  that  system,  so  we  have  medi- 
cinal substances  to  remedy  them,  of  which  the  curative  effects  of 
strychnia  in  the  paraplegia  caused  by  lead  is  a  striking  example. 
Of  any  curative  virtues  which  strychnia  may  possess  m  diseases 
of  the  heart,  I  hare  no  experience  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable, that  from  the  extensive  manner  in  which  it  was  employed 
by  the  earlier  physicians  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  epilepsy, 
and  other  nervous  diseases,  its  reputation  arose  from  its  action 
upon  the  heart. 

There  is  no  more  valuable  neurotic  medicine  employed  in  the  „. 
treatment  of  some  disturbances  of  the  heart  than  camphor.  When  '•'^'"p'""^- 
received  into  the  stomach,  it  causes  an  immediate  impression  upon 
the  gastric  nerves,  which  afterwards  extends  over  the  whole 
nervous  system.  The  power  which  camphor  possesses  in  tran- 
qudhzmg  inordinate  actions  of  the  heart,  has  led  to  its  being 
employed  as  a  soporific  ;  and  in  neiTous  palpitation,  and  in  that 
irntable  state  of  the  heart  which  so  often  succeeds  depletion, 
camphor  may  be  had  recourse  to  as  a  powerful  antispasmodic. 


Effects  nf 
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Combined  with  opium,  ammonia,  or  valerian,  camphor  is  a  useful 
adjunct  in  those  cases  where  the  use  of  these  medicines  is 
indicated. 

Besides  the  impression  which  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  makes 
upon  the  gastric  nerves,  and  which  is  afterwards  communicated 
to  the  nervous  centre  immediately  after  it  is  received  into  the 
stomach,  it  also  has  a  very  decided  influence  upon  the  heart,  and 
is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  medicinal  body  that  we  possess  for 
restoring  the  action  of  the  heart  when  that  has  become  feeble, 
and  cause  syncope. 

El  her  is  also  a  powerful  neurotic,  and  its  effects  as  an  aneesthetlc 
agent  have  brought  it  into  much  repute  ;  for  although  its  influence 
ou  the  organs  of  circulation,  as  well  as  on  the  nervous  system, 
has  long  been  established,  yet  its  great  virtue  of  destroying  the 
sensibility  of  the  sensory  column  of  the  spinal  chord,  and  the 
practical  application  of  that  quality  to  allay  pain,  has  only  been  of 
late  years  appreciated.  Besides  its  extraordinary  narcotic  powers, 
ether  is  a  powerful  antispasmodic  and  sedative,  and  as  such,  is  a 
valuable  remedy  in  some  disorders  of  the  heart. 

The  effects  of  chloroform  on  the  nervous  system  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  ether,  not  only  destroying  the  sensibility  of 
the  sensory  column  of  the  spinal  chord,  but  acting  as  a  soporifc 
by  its  influence  in  tranquillizing  the  heart.  For  this  purpose 
eight  or  ten  drops  of  chloroform,  rubbed  together  with  two 
drachms  of  the  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  prevents  its  evaporation, 
and  is  a  sufficient  dose  to  promote  sleep.  Like  other  powerful 
medicines  of  the  same  class,  great  caution  is  requisite  in  its 
administration,  when  there  is  any  change  in  the  heart's  struc- 
ture ;  and  in  the  fatal  cases  which  are  recorded  where  it  had  been 
resorted  to  in  order  to  allay  the  pain  of  an  operation,  death  was 
occasioned  by  the  interruption  which  the  chloroform  had  caused 
to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  within  a  heart  whose  functions 
and  structure  had  beeu  previously  changed. 

The  eff"ects  of  alcohol  in  restoring  the  heart's  action  during  a 
fit  of  syncope,  and  the  instnntaneous  impression  which  it  makes 
whenever  it  enters  the  stomach,  is  a  proof  of  its  powers  upon  the 
cardiac  nerves;  and  that  influence  is  prolonged  after  it  is 
absorbed  and  conveyed  to  the  blood. 
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The  hydrocyanic  acid  is  remarkable  for  its  effects  in  diminish-  Effects  of 
iiig  the  sensibihty  of  the  nervous  system,  and  without  destroying  ^'"""^ 
the  circulation ;  for  when  life  is  instantaneously  and  completely 
extinguished  by  prussic  aid,  the  heart  is  seen  palpitating.  Majendie-. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
those  neurotics  which,  however  violent  may  be  its  effect  when 
given  even  in  a  small  quantity,  yet  it  may  with  proper  caution 
be  usefully  administered.  From  two  to  five  drops  of  the  diluted 
acid  is  a  powerful  remedy  in  some  disorders  of  the  heart.  As 
a  soporific,  it  may  be  often  u^ed  advantageously  in  those  persons 
whose  heart  is  irritable,  and  in  whom  its  beatings  are  so  violent 
as  to  be  felt  when  in  bed.  There  are  other  disorders  of  the 
circulation  where  it  acts  as  an  antispasmodic ;  and  in  those  coughs 
and  embarassments  in  respiration  where  it  has  been  found  benefi- 
cial, the  good  effects  have,  in  all  probability,  arisen  from  its  influ- 
ence on  the  circulation,  which  in  such  cases  had  been  deranged. 

In  concluding  these  .  therapeutic  observations,  I  may  briefly  DimTenres 
remark  that,  although  all  the  neurotic  medicinal  substances  pro-  a^y  mnrme- 
duce  effects  on  the  animal  ceconomy  in  many  respects  analogous,  ranceL""''' 
yet  in  others  their  influence  materially  differs  ;  and  it  is  only  by 
experience  that  we  can  learn  how  and  under  what  circumstances 
each  should  be  employed  as  a  remedial  agent  m  the  maladies  of 
the  heart. 

And,  too,  I  may  here  observe,  that  no  line  of  demarcation  can 
be  distinctly  drawn  between  «Zme«^ff?y  and  tnedicinal  substances  : 
such  a  division  must  be  considered  as  merely  arbitrary.  The 
same  instinct  which  guides  animals  in  the  selection  of  their  food, 
also  impels  them  to  eat  substances  which  we  denominate  medi- 
cinal. We  consider  the  bitter  extractive,  the  muriate  of  soda 
and  acid  vegetables,  to  have  mechcinal  properties  ;  and  yet  animals 
partake  of  them  at  times  along  with,  or  as  part  of  their  aliment ; 
and  indeed  what  is  a  poison  to  one  race  is  absolutely  the  food 
of  another. 

Chemical  science  having  revealed  that  the  elements  of  the  Ti,etis,„o, 
aramal  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdom,  r^'i'^nen"! 
and  havmg  also  shown  that  particular  substances  contain  the  '"""="i<^i"^'^ 
same  elements  as  particular  animal  compounds,  is  it  not  therefore 
probable  that  the  substances  used  as  medicines  pro.luce  special 
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effects  upon  particular  organs,  and  that,  when  conveyed  into  the 
system,  they  assimilate  and  combine  each  with  some  particukr 
animal  tissue?  This  inquiry  opens  a  most  interesting  field  of 
research ;  and  its  success  will  assist  the  pathologist  in  selecting 
the  medicinal  agent  he  should  employ  according  to  the  tissue 
which  is  diseased. 

To  me  this  appears  to  be  a  legitimate  induction  from  what  is 
already  known  of  the  formation  of  animal  substances.  It  is  per- 
fectly well  understood,  in  feeding  animals,  that  different  kinds  of 
food  are  employed  according  as  it  is  desirable  to  accumulate  fat 
or  mu&cJe.  Cattle  are  fattened  by  feeding  them  upon  those  vege- 
tables that  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  starch  and  sugar ; 
and  the  muscle  of  the  horse  is  uicreased  by  feeding  him  upon 
those  grains,  as  oats,  which  contain  the  largest  proportions  of 
the  phosphate  of  lime  ;  for  it  is  the  starch  and  the  sugar  that 
contain  the  elements  of  fat,  and  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  the 
essential  ingredient  of  muscle  ;  and  recent  chemical  investigations 
have  shown  that  opium  contains  elements  which  are  identical  with 
the  cerebral  pulp.  These  observations  accord  with  what  I 
formerly  noticed  when  alluding  to  the  mutual  dependence  which 
animals  and  vegetables  have  upon  one  another,  animals  hvmg 
upon  vegetables,  and  the  excrementitious  matter  of  animals 
becoming  the  food  of  plants. 

The  cutaneous  nerves  are  a  most  important  channel  for  the 
administration  of  neurotics ;  for  besides  the  apphcation  of  medi- 
cinal substances  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin,  there  are  remedial 
means  of  a  physical  character  which  can  be  employed  to  mfluence 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  by  their  operation  on  the  cutaneous 

nerves.  ,  , 

All  those  medicinal  bodies  which  act  upon  the  nervous  system, 
when  received  into  the  stomach,  produce  analogous  effects  when 
they  are  applied  to  the  cutaneous  surface;  and  m  the  treatment  ot 
the  diseases  of  the  heart,  much  benefit  is  oft-y^t-^^^^y 
applyiug  them  on  the  cardiac  region  in  the  form  of  plasters  and 
mbLations;  for  besides  their  local  effects,  ,t  happens  no 
unfreouently,  that  the  medicine  which  deranges  the  d.gestne 
^iTwhe."  received  into  the  stomach,  produces  the  best  effects 
when  applied  on  the  integuments  ot  the  chest. 
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Those  physical  remedies  which  act  upon  the  cutaneous  nerves^ 
are  friction, percussion,  Htillation,  electricity,  and  acupuncturation. 

The  influence  of  friction  and  percussion  on  the  cutaneous  Effictsof 
nerves  in  exciting  the  circulation,  is  a  custom  very  generally 
adopted,  and  is  a  valuable  practice  in  those  whose  capillary  circu- 
lation is  languid  ;  and  we  may  observe  its  curative  influence  in 
many  neuralgic  diseases,  and  especially  in  some  kinds  of  rheum- 
atism. "  "When  Captain  Cook  arrived  at  one  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  he  was  seized  with  rheumatism,  which  was  attended  with 
acute  pain ;  but  he  was  soon  relieved  by  gentle  friction,  a  treat- 
ment which  the  islanders  usually  employed." 

Still  more  powerful  is  tlie  influence  of  titillcition  in  producing  Effects  oi 
changes  in  the  circulation.  When  carried  beyond  a  pleasurable 
sensation,  it  causes  laughter,  a  convulsive  movement  which  marks 
a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  heart,  and  which  may  become 
so  violent  as  not  only  to  cause  pain  in  the  cardiac  region,  more  or 
less  severe,  but  to  bring  on  a  complete  convulsive  paroxysm. 
How  far  titillation  might  be  employed  for  the  treatment  of  dis- 
orders of  the  heart,  I  am  unable  to  say,  though  it  seems 
extremely  probable  that  it  may  be  a  means  of  remedying  some 
derangements  in  the  circulation. 

The  cutaneous  nerves  are  a  channel  for  the  employment  of  Eff.cts  oc 
electricity  as  a  curative  means  in  some  disorders  of  the  heart, 
and  the  magnet  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Laennee  for 
the  treatment  of  its  neuralgic  affections. 

"A  young  lady,  who  had  been  eagerly  employed  for  several  casecom- 
weeks  with  a  difficult  musical  composition,  was  suddenlyseizedwith  "y^wr""^ 
what  appeared  to  be  a  fit  of  common  h)'steria,  but  which  termi- 
nated  in  a  total  loss  of  consciousness.  Having  submitted  to 
many  different  kinds  of  treatment  for  upwards  of  ten  mouths, 
her  case  was  considered  hopeless.  She  at  this  time  had  the 
appearance  of  a  breathing  statue  rather  than  a  living  being,— tall 
and  dehcately  formed,  the  eyes  closed,  the  extremities  cold,  the 
pulse  slow  and  moderately  fidl,  respiration  natural,  the  muscles 
rigid  ;  the  extremities  would  remain  for  a  considerable  time  in 
whatever  position  they  were  placed.  She  ate  and  drank  witli  an 
apparent  appetite,  but  without  opening  her  eye-lids.  She  had 
occasionally  an  involuntary  discharge  of  urine' and  fscccs.  The 
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pupils  were  always  permanently  dilated,  and  not  influenced  by 
the  strong  light.  She  bore  pricking  with  a  needle  and  pinching 
without  giving  any  evidence  of  suffering  pain  ;  and  in  no  instance 
was  there  any  appearance  of  her  suffering,  except  when  she  was 
submitting  to  a  course  of  electricity  which  was  at  this  period  of 
her  illness  resorted  to  as  a  forlorn  hope.  She  was  eleven  montlis 
in  this  extraordinary  state  when  I  commenced  the  electric  treat- 
ment, causing  a  current  to  pass  along  the  spine  from  the  occiput 
to  the  sacrum,  then  along  the  extremities,,  and  lastly  through  the 
brain.  During  the  first  fortnight  of  the  treatment  there  appeared 
but  little  change,  excepting  a  restlessness  not  observed  before.  Tlie 
use  of  the  magneto-electrical  machine  was  discontinued  from  the 
evident  pain  it  produced.  I  then  employed  only  frictional  elec- 
tricity, and  after  twenty-five  applications  of  it  her  family  were 
astonished,  hearing  her  say  in  a  most  doleful  tone,  that  she  was 
better.  From  this  moment,  after  nearly  twelve  months'  silence, 
she  progressively  recovered  by  the  electrical  treatment." 

Acupuncturation  is  another  remedial  measure,  which  has  un- 
doubtedly a  great  influence  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  has 
a  decided  effect  in  relieving  some  neuralgic  diseases ;  but  how  far 
the  effect  of  this  operation  on  the  cerebro-spinal  system  may 
prove  beneficial  in  diseases  of  the  heart,  by  its  influence  upon  the 
cardiac  nerves,  I  have  had  no  experience  to  enable  me  to  form 
an  opinion. 

Effects  of  The  same  remedies  which  act  upon  the  heart  through  the 
temperature,  j^edium  of  the  skiu,  exert  their  influence  not  only  upon  the 
cutaneous  nerves,  but  as  has  been  pointed  out,  on  the  cutaneous 
capillary  system  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  effects  of  warm  and 
cold  bathing,  of  the  vapour,  and  of  the  shower  bath,  on  the 
capillaries,  there  is  doubtless  a  great  impression  made  by  the 
sudden  application  of  cold  or  heat  on  the  action  of  the  heart, 
from  the  effects  they  produce  on  the  cutaneous  nerves.  Thus 
the  application  of  heat  and  cold  upon  the  cutaneous  surface 
become  useful  therapeutic  agents  in  disorders  of  the  circulation. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  functions  of  the  heart 
from  the  application  of  cold  and  heat  upon  the  skin,  as  upon  the 
gastro-pulmonary  mucous  surfaces,  ex[)lains  the  curative  effects 
which  are  derived  from  cold  and  warm  bathing,  from  refrigerants, 
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and  rubefacients,  and  from  protecting  the  cutaneous  surface.  The 
impression  made  by  cold  and  heat  applied  to  the  skin  seems, 
from  the  sudden  shock  which  they  occasion,  to  be  first  made 
upon  the  cutaneous  nerves,  and  immediately  afterwards  changes 
are  observed  in  the  capillaries ;  or  the  impressions  upon  both 
these  systems  may  be  simultaneous,  so  that  in  whatever  mode 
the  action  of  cold  and  heat  be  explained,  as  remedial  agents,  they 
must  be  considered  to  have  an  influence  upon  both  the  cutaneous 
nerves  and  capillaries,  and  through  both  these  channels  to  in- 
fluence the  functions  of  the  heart. 

The  use  of  the  warm  bath,  as  indeed,  of  all  other  kinds  of 
bathing,  especially  in  disorders  of  the  heart,  requires  much  dis- 
crimination, not  only  as  to  the  particular  disease,  and  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  but  as  regards  the  temperature,  the  length 
of  time  proper,  to  remain  in  the  water,  the  time  of  the  day  when 
it  should  be  used;  all  which  modify  its  effects  upon  the  body, 
"  The  patient  that  bathes  should  keep  himself  still  and  quiet 
in  his  place,  without  speaking,  and  let  those  be  doing  that  bathe 
him,  either  by  throwing  water  over  the  head,  or  by  wiping  him 
dry.  That  the  patient  take  care  beforehand  not  to  catch  cold  ; 
that  he  does  not  bathe  himself  after  eating  or  drinking,  and  that 
he  abstain  also  from  eating  and  drinking  after  coming  out  of  the 
bath.  That  regard  ought  to  be  had  whether  the  patient  has 
accustomed  himself  to  bathe  in  his  health,  and  whether  it  did 
him  good  or  hurt ;  that  he  abstain  from  bathing  when  the  body 
is  too  open  or  too  confined,  or  if  they  have  not  discharged  before, 
or  are  too  weak ;  if  they  have  inclination  to  vomit,  or  a  great 
loss  of  appetite ;  or  that  they  bleed  at  the  nose." 

Now  these  rules,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  Hippocrates, 
father  of  medicine,  are  apphcable  to  all  kinds  of  bathing,  and  it 
is  not  very  unusual  to  hear  of  persons  with  a  disorder  of  the 
heart  who,  from  not  adopting  such  precautions,  have  greatly 
increased  their  sufferings. 

Unctuous  matters  applied; to  the  skin  is  another  therapeutic  Seepage 346. 
agent,  employed  either  to  prevent  the  imbibition  of  substances 
through  the  epidermis,  or  to  be  the  channel  of  conveying  medi- 
cinal substances  to  the  cutaneous  nerves  and  absorbents.  They 
certainly  prevent  the  epidermis  from  imbibing  noxious  matters. 
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as  we  observe  by  the  eifects  of  anointing  the  hands  before  dis- 
secting a  dead  body  ;  for  they  are  not  only  thus  prevented  from 
being  contaminated  with  the  odour,  but  there  is  no  absorption 
of  any  of  the  decomposed  animal  matter.  This  effect  of  oiling 
the  skin  is  also  exemplified  in  the  comparative  small  proportion 
of  butchers,  and  those  who  are  employed  in  making  use  of  oily 
substances,  which  are  affected  by  cholera  and  contagious  dis- 
eases. 

The  cutaneous  surface,  with  its  nerves,  its  capillaries,  and  its 
absorbents,  is  protected  from  the  immediate  contact  of  solid  sub- 
stances, and  from  the  atmosphere,  by  the  epidermis  and  the 
oleaginous  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands ;  and  in  disease, 
when  these  natural  coverings  do  not  afford  sufficient  protection  to 
the  integument,  benefit  is  derived  from  covering  the  skin,  or  that 
portion  of  it  adjacent  to  the  diseased  organ,  with  oiled  silk,  or  by 
a  plaster,  which  may  act  both  by  its  non-conducting  powers  of 
heat,  and  also  by  the  medicinal  substances  with  which  it  may  be 
compounded.  The  good  effects  of  plasters  are  daily  exemplified 
in  relieving  uneasy  sensations,  and  even  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
chest. 

Absorbents. — Having  reviewed  those  medicinal  substances  which 
assist  the  process  of  digestion,  and  in  which  the  absorbents  of 
tbe  digestive  organs  lend  an  essential  aid,  those  remedial  means 
which  act  upon  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonaiy  absorbents  next 
claim  consideration.  Absorbents,  it  may  be  noticed,  is  a  term 
which  has  two  distinct  significations  ;  tliose  substances  which  act 
chemically,  such  as  chalk,  upon  fluids  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
or  upon  the  puriform  discharge  of  an  ulcerated  surface,  have  been 
denominated  absorbents,  in  works  on  the  Materia  Medica ;  whilst 
those  medicines  which  increase  or  diminish  the  action  of  the 
lymphatic  system,  have  also  been  called  absorbents,  and  in  this 
signification  is  the  term  here  employed. 

The  absorbent  system  of  vessels  performs  an  essential  function 
in  the  animal  ceconomy,  conveying  to  the  blood  the  incremen- 
titious  products  prepared  in  the  digestive  canal,  and  also  those 
substances  which  are  imbibed  by  the  lungs  and  by  the  skin ;  so 
that  any  irregularity  in  the  supply  of  these  incretions  must  more 
or  less  "change  the  qualities  of  the  blood,  and  therefore  the  man- 
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ner  in  which  the  absorbent  vessels  perform  their  functions  must 
modify  the  action  of  the  heart. 

Whenever  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  action  of  the  absorb- 
ents, and  this  is  frequently  the  case  when,  during  or  after  in- 
flammatory affections  of  the  heart  there  has  been  some  sero- 
albuminous  effusion  within  the  pericardium,  or  on  the  surface  of 
the  endocardinm,  there  are  medicinal  substances  by  which  the 
absorption  can  be  increased.  Of  these  the  most  powerful  are 
mercury  and  iodine ;  and  the  curative  effects  of  these  medicines 
is  the  same  whether  they  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  applied  to 
the  skin,  or  inhaled  by  the  lungs. 

Derivatives. — Having  endeavoured  to  give  a  general  view  of 
those  medicinal  substances  which  influence  the  excrementitious 
and  the  incrementitious  processes,  and  the  nervous  system,  and 
their  curative  effects  in  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  there  yet  remains 
another  class  of  remedies  that  here  merit  consideration. 

One  of  the  most  constant  effects  of  a  disordered  circulation  is 
an  irregularity  in  the  supply  of  the  vital  fluid  to  the  different  d^'elsL. 
parts  of  the  body,  in  some  organs  the  natural  quantity  being  in- 
creased, and  in  others  diminished,  to  a  corresponding  degree.  The 
important  physiological  fact,  that  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
various  functions  changes  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  different 
organs  are  constantly  taking  place,  according  as  more  or  less 
blood  may  be  required  for  carrying  on  their  functions,  and  the 
beautiful  contrivances  employed  for  thus  regulating  the  circulation  seepage  is 
have  been  fully  pointed  out.  But  in  disease,  and  when  changes 
in  the  supply  of  blood  have  no  longer  a  salutary  mfluence  on  the 
various  organs,  it  then  becomes  an  important  therapeutic  point  to 
determme  when  to  apply  such  remedies  as  will  assist  in  regulating 
the  quantity  of  blood  to  the  different  organs. 

The  translation,  or  metastasis,  of  disease,  affords  another  ex- 
ample of  a  curative  process  employed  by  the  animal  (Economy 
which  we  have  the  means  of  imitating,  and  by  which  we  can 
remedy  the  pernicious  effects  of  a  disease  by  removing  it  from 
a  vital  to  a  less  important  organ.  This  remarkable  pathological 
phenomenon  has  ever  been  considered  a  valuable  curative  indica- 
tion  ;  for  whenever  nature  translates  a  disease  from  a  vital  to  a 
less  important  part  of  the  body,  it  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
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beneficent  laws  of  the  ceconomy  which  we  should  always  as.sist 
and  endeavour  to  imitate. 

It  often  happens,  that  in  arthritic  and  rheumatic  affections 
of  the  heart  this  process  is  resorted  to  by  the  a3conomy,  the 
symptoms  being,  in  many  instances,  immediately  alleviated  by  an 
arthritic  or  rheumatic  inflammation  suddenly  affecting  one  or 
more  of  the  joints  of  the  extremities.  In  like  manner,  eruptive 
diseases  and  abscesses  make  their  appearance  in  many  instances 
to  relieve  internal  diseases. 

We  observe  the  ^ame  pathological  phenomena  when  the  body 
has  received  a  wound  or  injury,  the  injured  part  soon  participating 
in  the  particular  condition  of  the  system  at  the  time  when  the 
injury  was  received.  The  cautious  surgeon  takes  advantage 
of  this  in  recommending  operations,  always  avoiding  them 
when  there  is  any  tendency  to  a  paroxysm  of  gout,  and  when 
they  become  urgent  making  use  of  sinapisms  and  blisters  on 
distant  parts  in  order,  by  the  counter-irritation  which  these 
create,  to  prevent  the  gout  being  translated  to  the  wounded  part. 
It  was  from  a  want  of  this  precaution  that  George  the  Fourth's 
life  was  in  jeopardy,  a  tumour  having  been  removed  from  the 
scalp  whilst  he  was  suffering  from  gouty  inflammation  of  the 
knee.  The  gouty  inflammation  was  translated  from  the  left  knee 
to  the  integuments  of  the  head  a  few  hours  after  the  operation, 
and  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  the  result,  until  in 
a  few  hours  the  knee,  fortunately,  became  inflamed,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  arthritic  inflammation  completely  disappeared 
fi'om  the  head. 

Derivatives  is  a  valuable  class  of  remedies  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  heart ;  and,  as  I  shall  point  out  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  work,  that  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  heart 
are  almost  universally  of  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  character,  we  are 
enabled  by  derivatives  to  translate  such  maladies  from  the  heart 
to  less  important  parts. 

This  curative  process  performed  by  derivatives  may  be  accom- 
plished by  remedies  apphcd  either  to  the  cutaneous  surface,  or  to 
its  subjacent  cellular  tissue.  By  the  application  of,  rubefacients 
the  extremities  such  as  mustard,  turpentine,  or  cantharides, 
the  action  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  and  wc 
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endeavour  to  imitate  nature's  curative  efforts  by  vessicalion, 
pustulation,  and  by  creating  inflammation  and  suppuration  in 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  by  setons  and  issues;  and  also 
by  the  cautery  and  moxa,  remedies  which  were  familiar  to 
Hippocrates. 

Besides  the  observations  that  have  been  made  on  the  different  Effects  of 
manner  in  which  medicinal  substances  act  upon  the  body,  I  may  fVom  conU- 
briefly  allude  to  another  mode  by  which  some  cutaneous  medi- 
cines  appear  to  produce  their  peculiar  effects.    I  allude  to  that 
that  action  of  medicines  which  is  produced  by  the  continuity  of 
organs,  for  the  medicine  which  is  applied  to  one  part  of  the  body 
does  not  always  limit  its  action  to  that  superficies  which  it  covers, 
but  extends  its  influence  to  the  tissues  which  are  underneath  it, 
and  likewise  to  the  organs  which  may  be  deeply  situated.  These 
effects  are  produced  by  a  common  poultice  when  it  is  applied  to 
the  integument  covering  a  diseased  liver  or'  kidney ;  hence  the 
effects  from  the  contiguity  of  warm  drinks  on  diseased  lungs 
when  passing  down  the  sesophagus  or  entering  the  stomach,  and 
likewise  the  use  of  cutaneous  remedies  applied  to  the  cardiac 
region  in  disorders  of  the  heart.    Now  this  radiating  effect  of  a  Barbie,- 
medicine  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  the  radiation  of  diseases, 
for  a  disease  which  commences  in  a  small  lymphatic  gland 
involves  during  its  progress,  sooner  or  later,  the  contiguous 
cellular  and  cutaneous  tissues. 
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Uecapittdation. 

Uaving  concluded  these  general  observations  on  the  remedies 
employed  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  it  may  be 
expedient  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  chief  points  that  have  been 
discussed. 

1st.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  Nature  is  possessed  of 
powers  not  only  to  regulate  and  preserve,  but  likewise  to  restore 
disturbances  in  the  circulation.  Seepage 299. 

2nd.  That  these  powers  consist  of  certain  instinctive  processes 
performed  by  the  animal  economy.  See  page  289.. 

3rd.  That  we  possess  artificial  means  by  which  we  can  imitate 
tlicse  processes  of  the  economy.  See  page  296 
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4th.  That  these  processes  ought  to  be  considered  the  legitimate 
See  page  296.  guides  to  direct  us  iu  the  treatment  of  diseases. 

5tli,  That  these  processes  are  either  mechanical  or  chemical, 
and  are  under  the  immediate  influence  and  control  of  the  vital 
principle. 

6th.  That  the  mechanico-vital  processes  consist  in  modifying 
respiration,  by  which  the  blood  within  the  heart's  cavities  can 
Seepage 311.  either  be  diminished  or  increased. 

7th.  That  the  chemico-vital  processes  consist  of  those  by  which 
the  excrementitious  matters  are  separated  from  the  ingesta,  and 
from  the  blood,  and  by  which  the  incrementitious  products  are 
See  page  332.  formed  and  conveyed  into  the  system. 

8th.  That  medicinal  substances  have  their  influence  upon  one 
See  page  362.  particular  organ,  or  upon  one  portion  of  a  system  of  the  economy. 

9th.  That  by  whatever  channel  medicinal  substances  are  con- 
veyed into  the  blood,  their  effects  upon  a  particular  organ  or 
See  page  363.  System  are  always  the  same. 

10th.  That  some  medicinal  substances  are  composed  of  several 
distinct  elements,  each  of  which  act  upon  particular  organs  or 

See  page  383-  SystcmS. 

11th.  That  there  are  effects  produced  by  some  medicines  on 
the  animal  economy,  which  have  a  strict  analogy  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  disease;   many  diseases,  like  medicinal  substances, 
aifecting  only  one  organ,  or  one  tissue  of  an  organ,  and  afterwards 
See  page  363.  extending  to  otlicr  tissues,  and  to  Other  Organs. 

12th.  That  the  different  tissues  which  form  the  animal  fabric 
are  each  composed  of  different  elements ;  and  that  each  of  these 
elements  is  contained  in  the  different  kinds  of  food,  as  well  as  in 
See  page  387.  certain  medicinal  substances. 

13th.  That  the  substances  received  into  the  stomach  yield,  not 
only  those  elements  which  are  required  for  the  formation  and 
reparation  of  the  different  tissues,  but  also  those  elements  which 
See  page  387.  regulate  and  restore  the  animal  functions. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  THE  PARTICULAR  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 
A  Classification  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 
That  desire  to  arrange  and  classify  the  multiplied  objects  witli 
whicli  man  is  surrounded,  and  which  may  be  easily  traced 
from  tliD  first  dawn  of  civilisation,  may  also  be  found  in  the 
earliest  works  on  physic.  The  resemblance  which  some  diseases 
have  with  one  another  in  their  general  character,  in  the  regions  of 
the  body,  and  in  the  particular  organs  which  are  affected  by  them, 
must  have  led  to  something  like  a  rational  mode  of  their  classifi- 
cation. 

It  was  long,  however,  before  anything  like  a  methodical  system 
of  nosology  was  formed ;  and  whilst  medical  science  remained 
fettered  and  encumbered  with  false  theories  and  hypotheses,  many 
diseases  were  grouped  together  and  arranged  in  the  same  class, 
order,  and  genus,  from  erroneous  notions  of  their  nature,  of  the 
causes  which  were  supposed  to  produce  them,  or  of  the  system 
of  the  economy  in  which  they  were  conceived  to  be  situated. 

In  classifying  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  those  arrangements 
which  have  hitherto  been  made,  are,  in  many  respects,  extremely 
complicated ;  so  that  in  place  of  rendering  the  disorders  of  this 
important  organ  readily  understood,  and  a  knowledge  of  them 
more  easily  acquired,  the  primary  objects  of  nosology,  they 
tend  rather  to  embarrass  and  confuse  medical  science.  To  me,  it 
appears,  that  the  diseases  of  the  heart  may  with  propriety  be 
classed  according  to  the  same  general  principles  on  which  the 
diseases  of  other  organs  have  been  so  clearly  and  simply  arranged 
I  allude  to  their  division  into  the  functional  and  organic. 

However  advantageous  it  may  be  for  practical  purposes,— 
and  in  no  organ  can  such  a  classification  be  more  legitimately 
made,— it  must  nevertheless  be  considered  arbitrary;  for  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  draw  a  definite  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  classes,  or  to  afiix  a  precise  boundary  to  each  of  them  ; 
and  It  is  clear  that  there  must  be  many  different  phases  of  a 
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disease,  from  the  first  functional  disturbance,  to  the  formation  of 
morbid  changes  in  any  of  the  heart's  tissues. 

The  distinctive  characters  of  the  two  classes  is  sufficiently  appa- 
rent by  the  examination  of  diseased  parts  after  death  ;  although  in 
those  organs  which  the  naked  eye  can  reach,  changes  during  life 
become  invisible  after  death.  If  a  limb,  where  a  sanguineous  con- 
gestion which  has  been  produced  by  the  application  of  a  ligature 
around  it,  be  macerated  in  water,  it  loses  every  vestige  of  disease. 
Whereas,  if  an  extremity  which  had  suffered  from  inflammation  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  its  form  remains  unchanged — a  sero- 
albuminous  fluid  having  been  deposited  in  its  tissues.  And 
functional  disorders  of  the  heart,  hke  those  of  other  organs,  such  as 
the  alimentary  canal  and  skin,  exhibit,  on  dissection,  no  vestige 
of  disease  ;  whereas,  in  the  organic  diseases,  some  morbid  altera- 
tions are  detected  after  death;  although,  at  the  same  time, 
changes  in  the  tissue  that  existed  during  life,  may  after  death 
have  completely  disappeared. 

The  functional  disorders  of  the  heart,  include  those  wherein 
there  is  a  disturbance  of  the  circulation,  either  from  changes  in 
the  quantity  of  blood  within  the  cavities  of  the  heart;  from 
an  interruption  to  the  entrance,  or  to  the  exit  of  the  blood, 
or  from  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  blood.  They  arise 
likewise  from  vital  causes,  or  from  that  sympathy  which  subsists 
between  the  heart  and  the  other  systems  of  the  economy  ;  and 
they  may  also  be  produced  by  changes  in  the  functions  of  both, 
or  of  only  one  of  the  hearts. 
Nosographie  The  Organic  diseases  comprehend  all  those  wherein  there  is  an  ap- 
preciable change  in  the  structure  of  any  of  the  heart's  component 
tissues ;  an  arrangement  formed  according  to  those  physiological 
Lessons  Pa-  principles  which  were  first  adopted  in  classifying  the  organic  diseases 
ihoioglque."   of  Q^YiQ^  organs  of  the  body  by  the  ingenious  Pinel  and  Bichat. 

•  Besides  being  divided  into  those  affecting  particular  tissues, 
I  have  subdivided  the  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  into  the 
idiopathic  and  the  specific,  and  into  those  of  the  systemic  and  of 
the  pulmonic  heart;  for  diseases  are  not  only  limited  to  one  tissue, 
but  they  are  also  hmited  to  one,  and  seldom  affect  both  hearts. 
Diseases  cannot  be  legitimately  divided  into  the  acute  and  chronic ; 
these  terms  signifying  merely  different  stages  of  the  same  malady. 
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Tlie  following  taljle  mixst  be  considered  as  an  outline  of  a 
detailed  classification  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

ON  THE  CONGESTION   OF  THE  HEART. 

General  observations  on  the  hearts  functional  diseases ;  this  subject  neglected ; 
its  extent  and  importance;  peculiarity  of  the  hearts  functional  diseases;  these 
are  derived  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  natural  functions  ;  the  phenomena, 
causes,  symptoms  and  diagonosis  of  cardiac  congestion ;  congestion  of  tlie 
coronary  vessels ;  systemic  and  pulmonic  congestion  ;  pulmo-cardiac  conges- 
tion ;  treatment  of  congestion. 
General  ob-  Before  entering  upon  tlie  subject  of  congestion,  I  may  remark, 
ouUmcTionai  as  regards  functional  diseases  of  the  heart  in  general,  that  in 
diseases.  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^  professedly  treated  of  the  diseases  of  this 

important  organ,  httle  notice  has  heen  taken,  far  less  have  any 
minute  researches  been  made,  into  the  nature  of  its  functional 
disorders ;  and  this  is  the  more  surprising,  as  such  affections  are 
both  numerous  and  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  most  of  them 
are  remediable  by  medical  treatment.  Indeed,  there  can  he  no 
more  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  func- 
tional disorders,  than  the  frequency  in  the  changes  of  the  artenal 
pulse,— these  always  indicating  some  corresponding  change  m  the 

function  of  the  heart. 

But  it  is  not  on  all  occasions  easy  to  draw  a  distinct  hue  ot 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  natural  and  the  diseased  functions 
of  any  organ;  for  the  same  functions  are  performed  both  m 
health  and  in  disease.  A  person  vomits  in  order  to  empty  the 
stomach  of  deleterious  food ;  and  he  also  vomits  as  an  act  of  the 

seepage;;,  cconomy,  to  assist  in  restormg  the  circulation  dming  a  fit  of  syn- 
cope. He  respires  to  oxygenate  the  blood;  and  he  breathes 
quickly  to  reheve  a  congested  state  of  the  thoracic  viscera. 

see  page  80.       The  morbid  changes  of  the  different  tissues  which  compose  the 
'  heart,  present  the  same  characters  as  those  of  simdar  tissues 

in  other  organs;  but  the  disorders  of  the  heart  which  are 
functional,  are  peculiar  to  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation; 
for  like  other  vital  organs,  the  heart  has. its  own  particular 
functional  diseases. 
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The  circumstance  of  the  heart  being  neither  an  organ  of  secre- 
tion nor  of  excretion,  but  merely  a  receptacle  for  receiving,  its 
miTscular  parietes  propelling  the  blood  into  the  proper  vessels, 
produces  a  particular  assemblage  of  symptoms  vpherever  its  func- 
tions are  deranged ;  and,  besides,  the  circumstance  of  the  heart's 
action  being  unremitting  is  a  peculiarity  in  its  function  which 
must  essentially  modify  its  various  diseases.  see  p.  ii. 

1 . —  General  Observations  on  Congestion  of  the  Heart, 

Having  fully  explained,  when  considering  "the  phenomena 
and  causes  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart  in  general,"  the  nature  of 
cardiac  congestion,  and  the  various  phenomena  vnth  which  it  is 
accompanied,  these  observations  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
what  now  remains  to  be  said  on  this  important  subject.  See  page  i04. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  heart,  in  its  natural  and 
healthy  condition,  neither  expels  during  each  contraction  the 
whole  of  its  contents,  nor  does  it  receive  during  each  dilatation, 
all  the  blood  which  its  cavities  could  contain. 

See  pages. 

It  has  been  likewise  shown,  that  diflferences  in  the  quantity  of 
the  heart's  blood  are  almost  constantly  taking  place  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  natural  functions  of  the  body ;  and  that,  in  order 
to  regulate  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  the 
economy  itself  possesses  certain  means.    I  have  also  endeavoured 
to  point  out  that,  when  any  superabundant  blood  cannot  be 
removed  from  the  heart  by  these  instinctive  processes  which  are 
possessed  by  the  economy,  the  congestion  then  becomes  perma- 
nent;  a  condition  which  is  by  far  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  disorders  of  the  heart ;  and  a  condition,  too,  which,  in  place  of 
having  been  hitherto  considered  as  a  primary  affection  of  the  heart.  Their  imper- 
or  described  as  a  distinct  disease,  has  only  been  cursorily  alluded  catLn"''""" 
to  amongst  the  diseases  either  of  t\i& puhnonarij,  or  of  the  nervous 
systems,  some  authors  having  considered  it  as  belonging  to  the 
former  class,  because  of  the  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  hoemoptysis, 
by  which  It  IS  usually  accompanied  ;  and  others  to  the  latter  class, 
fmm  Its  being  attended  by  disturbances  of  one  or  more  portions 
ot  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

Besides  cardiac  congestion,  properly  so  called,  there  may  also 
be  a  congestion  of  the  coronary,  or  of  the  pulmonary  vessels. 

3  p 
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Coronary  I  have  Said,  that  when  the  cavities  of  tlie  heart  hecome  con- 

congestion. 

gested,  a  corresponding  change  must  necessarily  take  place  in  the 
coronary  vessels ;  for  whenever  there  is  any  unusual  increase 
iu  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  left  ventricle,  from  an  increased 
Seepage  HG.  Velocity  of  the  retrograde  current  of  the  aortic  blood, — such  as 
may  be  produced  by  a  great  muscular  exertion, — the  coronary 
arteries  will  then  participate  in  this  additional  supply  ;  and  the 
right  heart  being  at  the  same  time  overloaded  from  an  increased 
influx  of  the  venous  blood,  the  momentum  of  the  stream  from 
the  coronary  veins  will  be  proportionably  diminished.    The  con- 
sequence of  these  changes  in  the  circulation  of  the  coronary 
arteries  and  veins,  will  be  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
both  systems  of  vessels ;  a  condition,  which,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish it  from  congestion  of  the  heart's  cavities,  may  be  appropri- 
ately denominated  coronary  congestion. 
See  diseases      From  the  preceding  remarks  it  appears  that  there  can  be  no 
niry'^vesseis.  congestion  in  the  heart  without  a  corresponding  over-distention  of 
the  coronary  vessels  ;  so  that  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  the 
changes  in  the  heart's  action,  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  congestion,  are 
not  only  produced  by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  within 
its  cavities,  but  also  by  an  increased  quantity  in  the  coronary 
vessels.     Thus  we  are  enabled  to  explain  the  commencement 
of  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  congestion,— then-  progress,— the 
changes  of  structure  which  is  sometimes  ultimately  produced, 
and  likewise  the  effects  of  that  treatment  which  experience  has 
found  to  be  most  efficacious  ;  especially  the  benefit  which  is 
derived  from  leeches  apphed  to  the  prsecordial  region  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vascular  anastomoses  of  the  coronary  and  mammary 
arteries.    At  the  same  time  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
that  whenever  there  is  a  congestion  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
and  a  like  condition  of  the  coronary  vessels,  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  an  assemblage  of  symptoms,  some  of  which  will  be 
referable  to  the  congested  auriculo-ventricular  cavities,  and  others 
to  the  congested  coronary  arteries  and  vems. 
P„uno-car-      The  intimate  relation  that  subsists  between  the  lungs  and  both  the 
diac  conges.     ^^^gnic  and  systemic  heart,  must,  it  is  evident,  cause  any  disturb- 
ance of  the  functions  of  the  heart,  materially  to  affect  the  pulmomry 
circulation ;  and  in  all  those  temporary  changes  in  the  quantity  of 
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the  heart's  blood  which  are  constantly  taking  place,  and  which  are 

quite  compatible  with  health,  the  lungs  perform  as  important  a 

share  as  the  heart  itself,  in  preserving  and  in  restoring  the  balance 

of  the  thoracic  circulation.    The  sobbing  and  sighing,  the  deep 

inspirations,   the   screaming,  the  paroxysms  of  laughter,  the 

convulsions  and  the  vomiting,  so  freqviently  the  effects  of  a 

hysteric  paroxysm,  I  have  fully  explained,  are  all  iustuactive  acts 

by  which  the  lungs,  conjointly  with  the  heart,  restore  a  deranged  Seepage  172. 

circulation. 

The  same  changes  in  the  quantity  of  blood  within  the  heart's 
cavities  that  increase  its  action,  we  have  also  seen,  from  an  over- 
distention  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  consequently  the  circum-  ^^ge  114. 
scribed  distention  of  the  air-cells,  cause  an  increased  frequency  in 
respiration ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  when  there  is  congestion  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  powers  of  the  heart  itself  are  not  sufficieirt 
to  reheve,  and  when  the  superabundant  blood  in  the  pulmonary 
vessels  cannot  be  removed  by  any  of  those  instinctive  acts,  or  by 
modifications  in  respiration  which  are  possessed  by  the  economy, 
then  respiration  not  only  becomes  permanently  embarrassed, 
but,  in  extreme  cases,  there  supervene  dyspnoea,  cough,  pulmonary 
haemorrhage,  and  even  suffocation. 

Besides  the  condition  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  when  the  influence  of 
cavities  of  the  heart  have  become  congested,  various  disturbances  t^e^dTffereTi 
arise,  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood 
in  different  systems  of  the  economy ;  especially  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal, in  the  digestive,  and  in  the  cajnllary  systems. 

As  the  reciprocal  dependence  and  co-operation  in  the  functions  of 
the  brain  with  those  of  the  heart  are  such,  that  whatever  disturbs 
the  functions  of  one  of  these  vital  organs,  must  influence  those 
of  the  other;  so  we  find  in  cardiac  congestion,  that  whilst  a 
corresponding  engorgement  takes  place  in  the  pulmonary  vessels, 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cerebrospinal  system  is  diminished ; 
or  at  least  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  the  arterial 
blood  in  that  system. 

The  digestive  organs  also  are  sometimes  affected  m  congestion 
of  the  heart.  There  is  often  a  sensation  of  oppression  and  of 
nausea,  and  the  act  of  vomiting  occasionally  takes  place,  being 
an  effort  of  the  vis  medicatrix  to  unload  the  congested  heart. 
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Changes  i.i       Congestion  of  the  heart  is  always  accompanied  with  changes  in 

the  ciitane-      i       •      i    •         /»  i 

ouu  surface,  the  Circulation  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries ;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  thoracic  viscera  are  over-distended,  so  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing diminution  of  the  hlood  in  the  cutaneous  capillaries;  and 
hence  the  face  is  pale,  and  the  skin  of  the  extremities  is  blood- 
less. 

This  condition  of  the  cutaneous  circulation  in  congestion  of  the 
heart,  is  admirably  delineated  by  our  immortal  poet ;  and  he  has 
made  the  picture  more  striking,  by  contrasting  the  congested  heart 
with  the  head  congested  from  strangulation  : 

"  Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost, 
Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless. 
Being  all  descended  to  the  labouring  heart ; 
Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  held  with  death. 
Attracts  the  same  for  aidance  'gainst  the  enemy ; 
Which  with  the  heart  there  cools,  and  ne'er  returneth 
To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 
But  see,  his  face  is  black,  and  full  of  blood ; 
His  eyeballs  further  out  than  when  he  lived, 
Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man ; 
His  hair  uprear'd,  his  nostrils  stretched  with  struggling; 
His  hands  abroad  displayed,  as  one  that  gasp'd 
And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdued. 
Look  on  the  sheets,  his  hair,  you  see,  is  sticking ; 
His  well-proportion'd  beard  made  rough  and  rugged; 
Like  to  the  summer's  corn  by  tempest  lodg'd. 
It  cannot  be  but  he  was  murder'd  here ; 
Henry  VI.  The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable." 


2. —  The  Causes  of  Congestion  of  the  Heart. 

The  heart  may  be  said  to  become  congested  from  several 
distinct  and  very  different  causes. 

1st.   It  may  be  the  effect  of  an  inordinate  muscular  exertion. 

2nd.  It  may  arise  from  the  application  of  cold  or  heat  to  the 
cutaneous  or  mucous  surface  of  the  body. 

3rd,  It  may  arise  from  suppressed  evacuations. 

4  th.  It  may  arise  from  vital  causes  which  diminish  the  muscu- 
lar power  of  the  heart. 

5th.  It  may  arise  from  diseases  in  the  heart's  structure ;  and, 

6th.  It  may  arise  from  an  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation. 

Congestion  Caused  by  Muscular  Exertions.— Oi  these  different 
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causes,  let  us  first  consider  that  of  inordinate  muscular  exertions; 
such  being  not  only  a  frequent  cause  of  congestion,  but  affording 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  congestion, 
physiological  as  well  as  pathological,  and  likewise  enabling  us  to 
estabhsh  rational  principles  on  which  the  treatment  should  be 
conducted. 

It  has  already  been  explained  how  the  movements  of  the  heart 
are  quickened  by  all  kinds  of  bodily  exercise,  and  its  pulsations 
increased,  both  in  frequency  and  in  force,  by  any  muscular 
exertion. 

It  has  also  been  explained  how  every  movement  of  the  body 
has  not  only  the  effect  of  hastening  the  return  of  the  venous 
blood  to  the  pulmonic  heart,  but  likevnse  the  effect  of  retarding 
the  exit  of  the  arterial  blood  from  the  systemic  heart ;  and  that, 
consequently,  from  every  muscular  effort,  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
become  more  or  less  distended  with  blood. 

When,  therefore,  from  an  unusual  muscular  exertion,  there  is 
such  an  accumulation  of  blood  or  congestion  in  the  thoracic 
viscera,  that  the  person  does  not  soon  recover  his  natural  tran- 
quil and  regular  respiration,  and  there  is  a  disturbance  in  the 
action  of  the  heart,  along  with  a  hurried  respiration,  as  may  he 
considered  beyond  the  scale  of  health,  such  change  conveys 
the  notion  of  the  most  simple  form  of  a  morbid  condition  of  that 
organ. 

A  disturbance  in  the  action  of  the  heart  from  muscular 
exertion,  it  may  be  anticipated,  will  vary,  not  only  in  degree,  but 
in  duration  ;  in  some  cases  being  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  arrest 
attention,  and  to  be  merely  transitory ;  but  in  other  instances  it 
proceeds  to  such  an  extent,  and  is  so  long  continued,  as  either 
to  be  immediately  followed  by,  or  to  lay  the  foundation  of  some 
permanent  mischief. 

Indeed,  when  the  heart  and  lungs  have  been  congested  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  have  not  been  reheved  of  all  surplus  blood,  an 
increase  in  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  and  an  embarrassment  in 
respiration,  may  continue  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  in  some 
instances,  when  the  functions  of  the  central  organ  have  been 
much  disturbed,  the  circulation  is  not  perfectly  performed,  even 
throughout  the  remainder  of  life.   Hence,  patients  with  a  disorder 
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of  the  heart  can  often  trace  its  commencement  to  an  unusual 
muscular  exertion,  at  some  more  or  less  distant  period. 

But  it  is  those  persons  who  are  not  accustomed  to  take  severe 
exercise,  and  who  are  not  in  what  is  called  "  good  wind,"  who  are 
most  exposed  to  injure  the  heart  by  making  any  unusual  exertion. 
The  condition  of  the  thoracic  viscera  of  a  person  who  is  properly 
Seepage 71.  "trained,"  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  explain;  and  without  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  pulmo-cardiac  function,  and  of  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  lungs,  no  rational  explanation 
could  have  been  given  of  the  power  which  is  acquired  by  some 
persons  that  enables  them  to  perform  various  muscular  move- 
ments ;  it  being  quite  clear  that  the  diflferences  in  the  powers 
which  different  persons  have  for  running,  dancing,  reading  aloud, 
blowing  wind-instruments,  and  the  hke,  does  not  alone  depend  on 
differences  in  their  muscular  vigour.  It  is  by  modifications  which 
they  make  in  respiration,  that  they  are  enabled  not  only  to  execute 
muscular  movements,  which  those  who  have  not  been  "trained" 
cannot  perform,  but  they  are  thus  rendered  less  susceptible  of 
those  disorders  of  the  heart  to  which  others  who  are  not  in  equal 
"condition"  are  so  much  exposed. 

Those  whose  necessary  avocations  or  whose  amusements  excite 
them  to  make  a  violent  muscular  exertion,  such  as  in  running, 
dancing,  rowing,  and  in  performing  feats  of  strength,  frequently 
suffer  from  congestion  of  the  heart. 

There  is  no  more  frequent  cause  of  congestion  than  for  a  per- 
son to  run  more  quickly,  or  to  a  greater  distance,  than  he  is 
accustomed  to.  A  man,  whilst  runnmg  to  catch  a  coach,  fell 
down  senseless,  but  soon  recovered.  The  same  person,  when 
running  on  a  similar  occasion,  staggered  and  fell,  and  became 
very  uneasy  and  unwell  for  twenty  minutes  afterwards.  A  young 
lady  was  induced  to  run  up  a  hill,  and  she  did  not  recover  her 
natural  breathing  until  some  weeks  after,  when,  findmg  the  heart's 
action  unnaturally  vigorous,  a  few  leeches  were  apphed  to  the 
cardiac  region,  which,  along  with  antimonials,  restored  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  circulation.  A  student  at  Eton  was  so  excited  with 
a  pack  of  hounds  passing  by  him  in  full  chase,  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  run  after  them,  which  caused  such  disturbance  in  the 
heart,  that  he  died  fifteen  months  afterwards  from  cardiac  disease. 


Different 
causes  of 
congestion. 

See  page  114. 


Congestion 
caused  by 
luiming. 


Cases. 
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Public  dancers,  too,  being  frequently  impelled  to  make  extra-  By  dancing, 
ordinary  muscular  eflfort,  often  suffer  from  congestion  of  the 
heart. 

"A  highly  accompUshed  '  danseuse,'  after  having  been  confined  ^"^^^^.g^j 
to  her  chamber  by  a  temporary  indisposition,  and  deprived  during  by  M.Albert, 
that  time  of  her  accustomed  practice,  was  induced  to  make  one 
evening  a  very  great  effort  from  the  applause  she  met  with  at  a 
crowded  theatre.  Her  breathing  became  so  much  oppressed,  and 
the  heart  beat  so  violently,  that  she  was  under  the  necessity  of 
being  assisted  to  her  home.  By  great  tranquillity  these  symp- 
toms gradually  abated,  but  she  never  afterwards  recovered  her 
breath  completely,  so  that  she  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the 


stage. 


Similar  affections  of  the  heart  are  likewise  brought  on  by  an  By  gymnas- 
improper  use  of  gymnastic  exercises.    A  youth,  who  was  a  pupil 
at  a  school  in  Switzerland,  where  gymnastic  exercises  were  prac-  Case, 
tised  to  a  very  great  extent,  was  sent  home  on  account  of  a  con- 
gestion of  the  heart,  brought  on  by  the  violent  muscular  exertions 
he  had  been  compelled  to  make. 

Sailors,  when  exposed  to  excessive  bodily  exertion,  in  rowing  By  rowing, 
a  boat,  and  in  situations  of  danger,  often  suffer  from  congestion 
of  the  heart ;  and  there  are  instances  of  boatmen  who,  in  rowing 
"matches,"  have  suddenly  expired.  Of  all  amusements,  rowing  is 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  a  disordered  heart;  and  this  frequency 
no  doubt  arises  from  young  men,  particularly  at  our  public  schools 
and  universities,  being  incited  to  make  exertions,  when  rowing 
matches,  beyond  their  strength,  and  especially  when  they  had 
not  undergone  the  requisite  "training."  A  youth  made  the 
most  violent  efforts  to  win  a  great  rowing  match,  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded. The  action  of  the  heart  was  greatly  disturbed,  and  for 
several  years  afterwards  it  remained  in  an  irritable  state. 

Those  whose  avocations  expose  them  to  violent  muscular 
exertions  are  also  subject  to  similar  ailments.  A  chambermaid,  case, 
when  carrymg  coals  up-stairs,  often  became  so  breathless  as  to 
be  obliged  to  sit  down  and  rest  herself,  and  it  was  usually  some 
time  before  she  could  again  begin  to  ascend  the  stairs  with  her 
burthen.  After  having  suffered  some  weeks,  she  then  applied  to 
me,  complaining  of  very  considerable  difficulty  of  breathing,  with 
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a  great  increase  in  the  impulse  of  tlie  heart.  By  applying  a  few 
leeches  four  times  successively,  and  taking  a  dose  of  James's 
powder  eveiy  night,  she  soon  recovered. 

Page  113.  But  cardiac  congestion,  as  I  have  already  stated,  sometimes 

proceeds  to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure  the  heart's  structures,  and 
to  cause  even  a  rupture  of  its  parietes,  or  of  the  trunks  of  the 
great  vessels  within  the  pericardium,  when  these  have  been  pre- 
viously diseased. 

There  is  a  change  in  the  lungs,  which  has  been  observed  in 
animals  that  have  dropped  down  lifeless  from  cardiac  congestion 
caused  by  extreme  muscular  exertion ;  but  which,  I  am  not 
aware,  has  been  observed  in  the  human  body,  though  it  may 
sometimes  take  place,  and  may  account  for  a  certain  condition  of 
the  lungs  of  those  persons,  who,  from  some  over-exertion,  never 
after  recover  perfect  breathing.  The  change  alluded  to,  has 
been  described  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  and  consists  in  lymph 
being  effused  into  the  air-cells  ;  and  I  have  found  in  animals  that 

Phil.  Trs.  have  died  under  similar  circumstances,  blood  also  effused  imme- 
diately  beneath  the  pulmonic  pleura. 

Cardiac  Con-      ^his  influence  of  inordinate  muscular  exertion  in  causing  car- 

anima"s ^^^^  Congestion  is  exemplified,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  a 
very  striking  manner  in  animals ;  and  to  this  may  be  attributed 
diseases  of  the  heart  which  are  frequently  to  be  observed  in  the 
horse,  he  being  called  on  to  perform  great  labour,  and  often  com- 
pelled to  make  such  violent  muscular  exertions,  as  cannot  fail  to 
produce  a  congested  heart. 

Congestion  caused  by  Mental  Emotions. — The  influence  of  the 
mind  upon  the  heart  must  have  led  the  word  heart  to  have  been 
used  in  "  Holy  Writ,"  and  in  common  language,  as  synonymous 
with  the  moral  sentiments.  The  powerful  influence  which  the 
different  passions  have  on  the  heart,  renders  this  language  not 
merely  figurative  ;  for  it  is  strictly  true,  that  mental  emotions, 
which  cause  only  a  temporary  change  in  the  heart's  move- 
ments, if  long  continued  or  often  repeated,  frequently  lay  tlie 
foundation  of  permanent  disease.  Indeed,  on  reviewing  cases 
of  affections  of  the  heart  which  have  come  within  my  own 
observation,  it  is  remarkable  in  how  many  instances  they  could 
be  distinctly  traced  to  some  sudden  or  violent  mental  excitement. 
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No  diseases  appear  to  me  more  worthy  of  diligent  investiga- 
tion than  the  class  of  affections  of  the  heart  to  which  I  have 
now  alluded ;  being  convinced  that  many  which  ultimately  destroy 
life  owe  their  origin  to  a  moral  cause,  and  which  might,  as  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show,  have  been  subdued  by  an  early  and  judicious 
treatment.  This  powerful  influence  of  the  mind  ought  surely  to 
be  an  useful  lesson  to  medical  men  in  the  moral  treatment  of  the 
sick,  especially  of  those  who  have  a  disorder  of  the  heart ;  and  in- 
stances are  daily  to  be  met  with,  of  persons  suffering  much  mental 
disquietude,  and  of  their  diseases  being  greatly  aggravated  by 
receiving  incautious  opinions  ;  and  still  more  frequently  by  having 
been  exposed  to  the  empirical  parade  of  a  stethoscopical  examin- 
ation. 

"If  one  doubted  the  fatal  influence  of  the  passions  on  the 
heart,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  him  to  know  that  it  may  be  torn 
in  fits  of  anger,  and  cause  sudden  death ;  and  I  am  not  the  only 
person  who  considers  that  organic  lesions  were  more  frequent 
during  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  than  during  the  ordinary  tran- 
quiUity  of  social  order." 

When  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart  in  seepage  121. 
general,  I  remarked  the  differences  in  the  effects  produced  by  the 
exciting  and  by  the  depressing  passions  on  the  organs  of  circula- 
tion ;  the  exciting  emotions  increasing  the  impulse  and  sounds  of 
the  heart,  whilst  the  depressing  passions  diminish  both  its  impulse 
and  sounds. 

If  the  impulse  of  the  heart  be  increased  by  the  exciting  pas-  Congestion 
sions,  this  effect  is  produced  by  an  additional  quantity  of  blood  ^xcitin^ln'd 
being  congested  in  the  heart's  cavities,  m  consequence  of  the 
violent  muscular  movements  which  the  passion  excites ;  whereas 
m  a  congestion  caused  by  the  depressing  passions,  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  diminished  by  the  nervous  influence,  and  the  whole  frame 
becomes  motionless  and  prostrate.     "Fear  is  characterised  by 
feebleness  throughout  the  whole  vascular  system,  preventing  the 

r  Irkablf  "'.•''i  75"'"'^'       ^'"^^"^        general  paleness, 
remarkable  particularly  in  the  face." 

Congestion  of  the  heart  from  either  of  these  causes,  is  met  Btci.at 

bstan..     7  '^^^"^^  ^"'l  I  already  mLitioned 

instances  where  sudden  death  has  been  caused  by  mental  emotions- 
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See  page  120.  and  when  the  passion  has  been  so  violent  as  to  extinguish  life, 
the  death  is,  in  one  case,  the  effect  of  an  increased  circulation  in 
the  cerebro- spinal  system,  and,  in  the  other,  of  congestion  in 
the  heart  itself. 

Congestion       Lauehter,  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show,  is  one  of  those 

caused  by  o        '  J 

laughter,  acts  which  the  economy  employs  to  invigorate  the  heart ;  the 
phenomena  by  which  it  is  accompanied  affording  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  operations  of  the  musculo-cardiac  function- 
Seepage  77.  ti^g  muscular  movements  during  laughter  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  the  heart's  blood.  Indeed,  it  is  by  thus  invigorating  the 
circulation  that  we  can  explain  how  mirth  and  laughter  are  useful 
auxiliaries  in  promoting  the  digestion  of  food. 

To  preserve  a  healthy  condition  of  the  body,  this  influence  of 
laughter  is  essentially  useful;  but  laughter,  when  carried  to 
excess,  has  effects  which  are  equally  hurtful,  producing  violent 
convulsions  that  are  followed  by  such  a  degree  of  cardiac  con- 
gestion as  the  vis  conservatrix  cannot  overcome,  and  an  engorge- 
ment of  the  heart,  which  may  not  only  become  permanent,  but 
may  even  endanger  life.  The  common  expression  of  "fits  of 
laughter,"  and  of  a  person  being  "  convulsed  with  laughter,"  are, 
therefore,  pathologically  correct,  are  hnks  of  one  chain  of  pheno- 
mena, and  are  the  effects  of  different  degrees  of  congestion. 
ca.e.  A  gentleman  had,  one  evening,  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter, 

which  lasted  upwards  of  an  hour.  After  the  laughing  ceased,  it 
was  succeeded  by  a  violent  hiccup,  which  continued  during  the 
whole  night  and  the  following  mornmg.  He  then  complained 
of  a  distressing  sense  of  choking  and  oppression  on  the  sternal 
part  of  the  throat,  besides  the  hiccup,  with  a  strong  unpulse  of 
the  heart,  and  a  sensation  of  fukess  and  tenderness  on  pressure 
Four  leeches  were  applied  to  the  precordial  region,  which  bled 
profusely,  and  after  taking  a  few  doses  of  the  tartarite  of  anti- 
mony,  he  completely  recovered. 
^a.y.o..y      Congestion  is  also  caused  in  those  who  are  suffering  great 

and  who  make  an  effort  not  to  give  it  expression.  By  such  an 
effort  the  economy  is  prevented  from  performmg  those  acts  of 
crying,  screaming,  weeping,  and  violent  muscular  movements,  by 
whLh  the  arterifl  blood  in  the  heart  is  increased  ;  and  the  vig^r 
Tf  he  heart  has  thus  been  often  so  greatly  dimmished,  and  the 
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congestion  caused  by  the  pain  such,  that  death  has  been  the 
immediate  consequence : 

"  Give  sorrow  words ;  the  Grief  that  does  not  speak, 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break ! "  Shakspeare. 

Congestion,  caused  by  Extreme  Cold  or  Heat. — The  sudden  congestion 
appHcation  of  extreme  cold  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pUed  to  the 
stomach,  by  drinking  very  cold  water,  or  eating  "ice,"  more  canai!''^^ 
especially  at  a  time  when  the  body  has  been  over-heated,  is  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  cardiac  congestion,  and  has  been  in  many 
instances  followed  by  serious  consequences,  in  some  having  proved 
fatal.    But  even  if  the  body  has  not  been  over-heated,  eating 
"ice"  often  produces  a  most  distressing  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  and  sometimes  the  disturbance  caused  in  the  circulation  is 
followed  by  violent  headache  and  even  epistaxis. 

The  effects  of  cold  on  the  circulation,  whether  it  be  applied  to 
the  cutaneous  or  to  the  gastro-pulmonary  mucous  surface,  are 
equally  remarkable ;  causing  a  diminution  of  blood  in  the  cuta- 
neous capillaries,  and  probably  a  similar  effect  on  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  intestines,  along  with  a  corresponding  increase 
of  blood  in  the  vascular  system  of  the  interior  of  the  body,  more 
especially  a  congestion  in  the  thoracic  viscera. 

When  mentioning  the  influence  of  cold  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  digestive  canal,  in  causing  disturbances  of  the  heart, 
I  made  allusion  to  a  case  where  its  effects  were  suddenly  fatal, 
merely  from  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  ice  into  the  rectum, 
in  order  to  reheve  haemorrhoids ;  the  sudden  death  being,  in  this 
case,  doubtless  caused  by  congestion  of  the  heart,  in  like  manner 
as  those  perish  from  the  congestion  which  is  caused  by  the  expo- 
sure of  the  whole  body  to  intense  cold.  A  man  of  middle  age,  case. 
being  very  much  heated  from  dancing,  drank  a  tumbler  of  "iced 
water."  Half  an  hour  afterwards  he  experienced  a  sensation  of 
numbness  in  the  face,  and  a  cold  chill  came  on,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  profuse  perspiration,  palpitation  at  the  heart,  difficulty 
of  breathing,  noises  in  the  ears,  and  a  dimness  of  sight  which  in 
a  few  hours  amounted  to  bhndness.  These  feeHngs  all  abated 
dunng  the  night,  but  recurred  suddenly  in  three  days,  and  lasted 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  person  had  similar  attacks  once  or 
twice  a  week  for  two  years. 
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Congestion        Equally  pernicious  are  the  effects  of  suddenly  breathine;  very  cold 

from  cold  ap-      •  iv         7  1  ,     ,  , 

plied  to  the  the  jpM/mowary  mucous  membrane ;  the  heart,  as  well  as  the 

lungs,  become  thereby  congested,  this  taking  place  before  any 
inflammatory  symptoms  supervene. 

The  effects  of  cold  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs 
are  no  less  remarkable  than  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
digestive  canal.  This  influence  we  see  exemplified  by  the  almost 
instantaneous  effects  which  breathing  cold  air  has  in  causing 
general  fever ;  and  from  the  contiguity  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bronchi  with  the  tissues  which  compose  the  lungs,  there  is 
often  cough  and  other  pulmonary  symptoms. 

When  the  heart  is  previously  diseased,  the  effects  of  con- 
gestion from  cold  are  often  extremely  dangerous.    The  pul- 
monary mucous  membrane  is,  in  such  cases,  very  susceptible 
of  inflammation ;  so  much  so,  that  we  seldom  find  the  heart 
diseased  without  some  accompanying  redness  of  the  lining  oS 
the  bronchi.     At  other  times  the  application  of  cold  increases 
the  derangement  of  a  heart  that  has  been  previously  disordered. 
Congestion        The  effects  of  exposure  to  cold  upon  the  cutaneous  surface,  are, 
plied  "to"  the  in  many  respects,  analogous  to  those  which  cold  produces  on  the 
surface?"''     gastro-pulmonary  mucous  membrane. 

Congestion  is  not  unfrequently  caused  by  cold  bathing  ;  especi- 
ally in  those  who  are  suffering  from  a  disturbed  circulation ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  always  proper  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  heart 
before  making  use  of  the  bath.  A  gentleman  of  a  gouty  diathesis 
had  a  painful  sensation  in  the  heart,  which  came  on  after  bathing 
in  the  sea,  and  which  continued  for  several  months.  The  impulse 
of  the  heart  was  increased,  and  the  arterial  pulse  was  small,  which 
disordered  state  of  the  circulation  yielded  to  antimonials,  and  the 
uneasy  sensations  in  the  heart  were  also  completely  relieved. 

Congestion  caused  by  cold  bathing  sometimes  proceeds  so  far  as 
to  check  altogether  the  transit  of  the  blood  through  the  heart, 
and  extinguish  hfe.  A  gentleman  was  advised  to  bathe  in  the 
sea,  and  the  moment  that  his  legs  were  immersed  in  the  cold 
water  he  fell  down  lifeless. 

The  influence  of  exposure  of  the  body  to  severe  cold,  in  dimi- 
nishing the  quantity  of  blood  in  thfe  cutaneous  surface,  and  con- 
gesting it  in  the  internal  viscera,  iS  well  known  ;  and  hence  the 
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benefit  which  those  suffering  from  cold  derive  from  keeping  the 
limbs  in  motion,  which  by  the  influence  of  the  musculo-cardiac 
function,  accelerates  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Such  was 
the  method  recommended  by  Xenophon  to  the  Greek  troops,  in 
the  memorable  "  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand." 

It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  hear  of  persons  who  have  suffered 
great  indisposition  from  sleeping  in  a  cold  and  damp  bed ;  and 
instances  are  not  very  rare  where  the  effects  have  even  proved 
fatal ;  and  I  have  already  mentioned  cases  of  this  kind. 

The  first  effects  of  sleeping  in  a  damp  bed  are  perceived  upon 
the  skin,  deranging  the  functions  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries  ; 
and  this  derangement  of  the  capillary  system  is  accompanied 
with  a  corresponding  change  in  the  circulation  of  the  whole 
sanguineous  system.  Besides  the  general  chilliness  and  coldness 
of  the  cutaneous  surface,  there  is  much  inequality  in  the  heat  of 
different  parts  of  the  skin,  the  natural  temperature  never  being 
restored  throughout  the  whole  system  at  the  same  time  ;  and  this 
condition  may  continue,  not  only  for  days  and  weeks,  but  even  for 
months  after  the  exposure. 

To  these  effects  there  succeeds  a  congested  state  of  the  heart, 
marked  by  an  increased  impetus  in  its  movements,  and  a  feeble- 
ness of  the  arterial  pulse.  In  consequence  of  the  congestion  of 
the  thoracic  viscera,  there  often  comes  on  cough  of  a  spasmodic 
character ;  and  in  many  cases,  too,  the  pulmonary  mucous  sur- 
face is  inflamed.  There  are  also  headache,  giddiness,  or  uneasy 
sensations  in  the  head,  restlessness,  and  excessive  debility  of  the 
whole  muscular  frame,  local  pains,  and  very  frequently  an  attack 
either  of  muscular  or  articular  rheumatism.  At  the  same  time 
considerable  derangement  of  the  digestive  canal  ensues,  of  which 
there  is  no  more  remarkable  symptom  than  nausea,  with  a 
peculiar  brownness,  and  an  increase  of  the  hulk  of  the  tongue. 

Here  I  may  allude  to  the  extraordinary  power  of  the^'mind  ti 
which  enables  the  body  to  resist  cold  by  invigorating  the  heart  • 
the  same  power  which  is  so  remarkable  in  enabling  it  to  resist 

CllSGclSG, 

"In  the  expedition  of  the  Russians  to  Khiva,  notwithstanding 
the  intensity  o  the  cold,  the  solchers,  flushed  with  hope  of 
victory,  marched  along  singing,  with  the  breast  of  their  coats  opc 
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See  page  135. 
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But  the  same  troops,  after  marching  little  more  than  twelve  miles 
at  a  very  slow  pace,  to  gratify  some  whim  of  their  commander, 
suffered  severely,  one  third  of  them  being  attacked  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day  with  a  fever,  of  which  many  died." 

Extreme  heat,  whether  from  hot  substances  being  applied  to 
the  skin,  or  to  the  gastro-pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  may 
also  cause  congestion  of  the  heart;  of  which  I  have  narrated 
two  remarkable  cases. 

Many  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  ^joison*  produce  their  fatal 
effects  from  the  heart  becoming  congested  by  their  influence  on 
the  cardiac  nerves,  the  muscular  powers  of  the  heart  becoming 
so  enfeebled  as  to  render  the  central  organ  incapable  of  circulating 
the  blood. 

The  inhalation  of  some  noxious  gases  has  likewise  a  powerful 
effect  in  causing  a  congestion  of  the  heart,  the  condition  of  the 
heart  being,  in  such  cases,  produced  by  chemical  changes  in  the 
quaUties  of  the  blood,  the  noxious  effects  of  which  diminish 
the  heart's  vigour,  and  render  it  incapable  of  freely  evacuating  its 
contents. 

Congestion  from  suppressed  evacuations, — Congestion  of  the 
heart  may  be  caused  by  the  suppression  of  an  habitual  sanguineous 
evacuation,  such  as  the  menstrual  or  the  hsemorrhoidal  flux ;  by 
the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  discharge  of  an  old  ulcer,  or  by  an 
eruptive  disease  being  quickly  healed. 

Congestion  may  be  caused  either  by  suppressed  or  by  imperfect 
menstruation.  The  consent  between  the  heart  and  the  uterine 
system  I  have  already  pointed  out,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that 
diseases  of  the  heart  often  cause  disturbances  of  the  uterus,  and 
that  diseases  of  the  uterus  in  their  turn  create  disorders  of  the 
heart.  Checking  the  puriform  discharge  of  a  chronic  ulcer,  or 
suddenly  healing  an  eruption,  have  often  produced  serious  effects 
on  the  economy,  and  have  sometimes  led  to  fatal  consequences  ; 
such  being  produced  by  changes  in  the  sangumeous  system. 
Some  authors  have  considered  that  "  the  retrocession  of  cutaneous 
diseases  is  a  cause  of  diseases  of  the  heart." 

When  the  catamenia  are  suppressed  the  whole  sangumeous 
system  appears  more  or  less  cUsturbed,  and  most  of  the  effects 
are  referable  to  a  congested  condition  of  the  heart. 
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"The  idiopathic  cases  of  suppression  of  the  menses  seldom 
continue  long  without  being  attended  with  various  symptoms  or 
disorders  in  different  parts  of  the  body  very  commonly  arising 
from  the  blood  which  should  have  passed  by  the  uterus  being 
determined  more  copiously  into  other  parts,  and  very  often  with 
such  force  as  to  produce  haemorrhages  in  these."  Cuiien. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  contemplatina;  congestion  as  an  idio-  Congestion, 

^         a        o  _       caused  by 

pathic  affection  :  but  not  only  does  the  heart  become  gors-ed  with  diseases  of 

.  .     .  .        .      the  lungs. 

blood  from  diseased  changes  in  its  own  structure,  but,  likewise 
from  those  of  other  organs.  Thus  congestion  accompanies  many 
diseases  of  the  pulmonary  apparatus ;  and  of  these,  one  of  the 
most  frequent  is  what  may  with  propriety  be  denominated  pulmo- 
cardiac  congestion :  for  although  the  slightest  increase  of  the 
heart's  blood  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  blood  in  the  pul- 
monary vessels,  yet  there  is  a  class  of  cases  where  the  circulation 
in  the  lungs  is  first  changed,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  circula- 
tion in  the  heart  is  the  effect  of  that  chano;e  in  the  Iuuks.* 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  pulmo-cardiac  congestion 
is  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  the  effects 
of  which  is  to  congest  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  I  do  not  allude 
to  the  obstruction  which  is  caused  in  the  respiratory  organs  during 
the  active  stage  of  inflammation,  but  to  that  chronic  inflamed 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  in  many  cases  con- 
tmues  long  after  all  febrile  excitement  has  subsided. 

In  such  cases  the  diseased  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane 
must  have  an  influence  more  or  less  considerable  on  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  and,  when  long  continued,  is  accompanied  with  all  the 
characters  of  pulmonary  congestion ;  so  that  a  person  who  at  the 
commencement  of  his  ailment  has  only  the  usual  symptoms  of 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  has  sooner 
or  later  superadded  pulmo-cardiac  congestion  ;  and  I  may  repeat 
here,  that  in  like  manner,  as  congestion  of  the  heart  usually 
accompanies  congestion  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  so  congestion 
of  the  pulmonary  vessels  will  be  sooner  or  later  accompanied  with 
congestion  of  the  heart. 

«  "In  the  majority  of  cases  of  diseased  heart  it  appears  that  the  embarrassment  of 
breathmg  anses  entirely  from  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  pulmonary  vM,  in 
consequence  of  he  difficulty  which  it  finds  in  re-entering  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  the 
natural  organization  of  which  is  more  or  less  lnjured."-C(,r«i*ar<,  p  390 
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Cardiac  congestion  may  be  caused  not  only  by  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  by  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  but  the  heart  participates  in  that  state  of  the  sanguineous 
system  where  the  quantity  of  the  mass  of  blood  exceeds  the 
natural  standard.  The  congested  state  of  the  heart  which  accom- 
panies plethora  is  of  a  very  different  character  from  an  idiopathic 
congestion  ;  and  there  is  no  better  diagnostic  symptom  than  the 
state  of  the  cardiac  and  arterial  pulse  in  the  two  disorders :  for 
whilst,  in  cardiac  congestion,  the  heart's  impulse  is  increased  and 
the  arterial  pulse  diminished ;  in  plethora,  the  vigour  of  both  the 
cardiac  and  arterial  pulse  is  increased. 

Another  cause  of  cardiac  congestion  to  which  I  may  briefly 
allude,  is  when  a  large  arterial  trunk  is  obstructed, — as  in  the 
operations  for  the  cure  of  aneurisms  ;  and  it  is  this  state  of  con- 
gestion, and  its  consequences,  when  left  unsubdued,  to  which  the 
failure  of  that  operation  may,  in  most  instances,  be  attributed. 


3. — The  Symptoms  and  Diagnosis  of  Congestion  of  the  Heart. 

The  aiiatomi-  The  most  characteristic  anatomical  symptoms  of  congestion  from 
toras^'"''       an  excessive  muscular  exertion  are,  an  increase  in  the  impulse 
of  the  heart,  and  a  diminution  in  the  vigour  of  the  arterial  pulse. 

The  increase  in  the  heart's  impulse  arises  from  the  parietes  of 
the  heart  being  preternaturally  excited  by  the  increased  quantity 
of  blood  contained  in  its  cavities,  and  the  diminution  in  the  vigour 
of  the  arterial  pulse  is  in  consequence  of  the  left  ventricle  being 
unable  to  expel  the  blood  with  its  wonted  force ;  a  condition  of 
the  circulation  which  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  be  under- 
stood, as  it  points  out  the  propriety  of  examining,  at  the  same  time, 
both  the  cardiac  and  the  arterial  pulse,  and  thus  be  enabled 
to  adopt  those  remedial  means  to  restore  the  disordered  circulation 
which  attention  to  the  arterial  pulse  alone  could  not  have  suggested. 

This  increase  in  the  impulse  is  generally  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
be  felt  by  the  patient,  the  term  palpitation  being  employed  in 
common  language  to  signify  such  increase  in  the  beatings  of  the 
heart. 

o      v.         Besides  an  increase  in  the  impulse,  there  is,  in  many  cases,  an 

Sensibility  jjcoi.>av.j  i  <?  ii     l  f'o 

incieased.      increased  sensibility,  and  more  or  less  tenderness  ot  the  heart  s 
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parietes  ;  and  there  is  frequently  a  sensation  also  of  fulness  ;  to 
relieve  which  the  patient  makes  an  effort,  by  deep  inspirations, 
but  which  he  cannot  altogether  remove  by  any  change  in  his 
breathing. 

When  the  action  of  the  heart  is  violent,  it  often  causes  more 
or  less  elevation  of  the  intercostal  muscles  : 

"  Her  bosom  heaves 
With  palpitations  wild."  Thompson . 

The  j'esonance  becomes  dull  over  a  large  space  of  the  chest,  signs  on  per- 

1T_  TP  11  or  CLission. 

and  the  sounds  of  a  congested  heart  are  in  the  ratio  of  its  impulse  ;  changes  in 
for  in  those  cases  where  the  impulse  of  the  systemic  heart  is  "^"^  sounds, 
increased,  the  audible  sound  is  diminished,  and  when  the  conges- 
tion chiefly  affects  the  pulmonic  heart,  the  impulse  is  diminished 
and  the  sound  proportionately  increased. 

Congestion  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  a  like  condition  of  Symptoms 
the  coronanj  vessels,  cannot  take  place  separately ;  and  such  a  congestion! 
state  must  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  an  assemblage  of 
symptoms,  some  of  which  will  be  referrable  to  the  over- distended 
cavities,  and  others  to  the  congested  coronary  vessels. 

In  attempting  to  discriminate  the  symptoms  of  diseases  of  the 
coronary  vessels  from  those  of  other  portions  of  the  heart's 
structure,  we  are  at  once  met  with  many  difficulties.  There  will 
be  no  change  of  form  which  can  be  detected  by  our  sense  of  sight 
or  touch ;  neither  is  it  probable  that  the  currents  of  the  blood  in 
these  vessels  create  any  audible  sounds,— or,  at  all  events,  that 
sounds  could  be  sufficiently  loud  not  to  be  masked  by  those  of 
the  much  stronger  currents  of  the  blood  passing  through  the 
heart's  different  cavities. 

We  must  therefore  look  for  other  channels  of  information, 
before  we  can  expect  to  reveal  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  the 
diseases  of  the  coronary  vessels.  Of  some  of  these  we  must  be 
satisfied  with  negative  evidence  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  effects 
of  particular  modes  of  treatment  in  reUeving  particular  symptoms, 
—symptoms  which  are  legitimately  referrable  to  certain  changes 
in  the  functions  of  the  coronary  system. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  more  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  pro- 
babihty  of  disease  in  these  vessels,  may  be  derived  from  analogy, 
diseases  of  the  stomach,  of  the  uterus,  and  of  the  urinary  bladder, 
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each  affording  examples  of  symptoms  which  are  not  caused  by 
changes  in  the  contents  of  these  organs,  but  which  are  produced 
by  diseases  of  their  vascular  structures.  To  what  can  we  attri- 
bute the  numerous  morbid  changes  of  the  endocardium  and  of  the 
'pericardium,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  heart's  tissues,  but  to  changes 
in  the  coronary  circulation?  And  when  we  hear  of  gout  being 
translated  to  the  alimentary  canal,  or  to  the  genito-urinary  organs, 
we  never  take  into  consideration  either  the  qualities  or  the  quan- 
tities of  what  their  cavities  may  contain  ;  but  we  at  once  refer  all 
the  accompanying  symptoms  to  changes  in  their  vascular  system. 
And  it  surely  must  be  the  same  with  the  heart ;  and  when  it 
is  attacked  with  arthritic  or  rheumatic  inflammation,  all  the 
effects  which  these  diseases  produce  cannot  be  derived  from  any 
change  in  the  quantity  of  blood  within  the  heart's  cavities,  but 
from  changes  in  the  coronary  circulation. 

The  disturbances  which  take  place  in  the  heart,  not  only  from 
the  translation  of  diseases,  but  also  from  those  affections  which 
are  so  frequently  caused  by  the  suppression  of  periodical  dis- 
charges, as  well  as  many  that  are  the  effects  both  of  moral  and 
physical  causes,  ought,  I  am  convinced,  to  be  attributed  to  changes 
in  the  coronary  circulation,— changes  which,  sooner  or  later,  pro- 
duce the  various  morbid  alterations  that  are  met  with  in  the 
different  tissues  of  the  heart.  And  the  influence  of  these  diseases 
upon  the  heart  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  with  which  we  are 
so  familiar  in  the  cerebrospinal  system,  a  congested  state  of  the 
cerebral  vessels  being  a  very  frequent  consequence  of  the  sudden 
suppression  of  some  habitual  discharge;  such  as  that  from  an 
ulcer,  or  from  the  disappearance  of  an  eruption. 
The  physio-  The  physiological  symptoms  of  congestion  of  the  heart  are 
loM^-  derived  from  those  alterations  in  the  functions  of  the  different 
systems  of  the  economy  caused  by  changes  in  the  distribution  oi 

the  blood.  .   ^,  . 

s..pton,s        The  symptoms  of  congestion  caused  by  changes  m  the  circu  a- 

tion  of  i\J cerebrospinal  system  arc  of  the  highest  consequence, 
^rna^i^^"-  Heed,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  change  to  take  place  m 

the  functions  of  the  heart  without  causing  some  change  in  the 
seepage  HO.  circulation  of  the  nervous  system  ;  for  as  that  system  has  miusu 

means  in  order  to  be  secured  with  a  constant  supply  of  the  utal 
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fluid,  so  will  it  be  equally  liable  to  suffer  from  the  heart's  disorders  ; 
and,  texcept  where  there  is  any  change  in  the  structure  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  chord,  all  the  diseases  of  the  vascular  system 
must  be  of  a  secondary  nature,  some  jprimary  disease  existing  in 
the  heart  itself. 

A  reeling  or  swimming  in  the  head,  a  diflSculty  in  balancing  the 
body,  occular  spectra,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  a  temporary  disorder 
of  the  intellectual  functions,  are  the  most  remarkable  cerebral 
symptoms  of  a  congested  heart.  See  page  157. 

Congestion  is  also  accompanied  by  disturbances  in  the  circulation 
of  the  spinal  chord,  and  either  the  motor  or  the  sensory  column  may 
be  affected ;  so  that  in  one  class  of  cases  there  is  a  change  in  the 
sensibiUty  of  the  sensory  nerves,  and  in  another,  convulsive  move- 
ments of  those  muscles  which  are  supplied  by  the  motor  nerves,    see  page  us. 

But  it  often  happens,  when  the  heart  is  congested,  that  not 
only  is  the  circulation  in  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  disturbed, 
causing  the  various  symptoms  which  have  just  been  enumerated, 
but  the  cerebral  circulation  is  so  deranged  that  hcemorrhage  takes 
place  within  the  head,  and  hence  the  frequent  occurrence  of  cere- 
bral apoplexy  from  disease  of  the  heart.  Seepage  les. 

The  hfemorrhage  within  the  head  may  arise  either  from  the 
exudation  of  blood  from  one  of  the  serous  surfaces  of  the  brain, 
from  the  choroid  plexus,  or  it  may  be  caused  by  a  rupture  of  one  or 
more  of  the  vessels  of  the  cerebral  parenchyma ;  the  comparative 
delicacy  of  the  tunics  of  the  cerebral  arteries  rendering  them 
more  liable  than  other  arteries  to  rupture  from  disturbances  in 
the  circulation. 

When  cerebral  apoplexy  is  the  consequence  of  a  disordered  seepage ics. 
heart,  it  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  one  class  of  symptoms 
are  caused  by  derangement  in  the  functions  of  the  systemic,  and 
another  by  derangement  in  those  of  the  pulmonic  heart,- a 
division  of  the  symptoms  which  may  be  distinctly  seen  by  compar- 
ing different  cases  of  apoplexy,  the  effects  of  cardiac  congestion. 
In  the  brain,  as  in  other  organs,  there  must  be  a  constant 
change  m  the  comparative  quantity  of  the  two  bloods ;  and 
according  to  these  changes  must  the  symptoms  vary.  If  the  pul- 
monic heart  be  congested,  all  the  symptoms,  such  as  the  lethargy, 
the  embarrassed  respiration,  the  varicose  condition  of  the  sub- 
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cutaneous  veins,  and  the  slow  and  easily-compressed  arterial  pulse, 
point  out  the  deranged  state  of  the  venous  circulation.  Whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  systemic  heart  is  congested,  the 
symptoms  are  of  an  opposite  character ;  the  headache,  vertigo, 
ringing  in  the  ears,  ocular  spectra,  mental  irritability,  insomno- 
lency,  flushed  countenance,  and  vigorous  pulse,  all  indicate  a 
change  in  the  arterial  circulation. 

But  though  we  are  able  to  refer  some  of  these  symptoms  to  the 
pulmonic,  and  others  to  the  systemic  heart,  yet  we  cannot  well 
conceive  any  considerable  degree  of  congestion  present  in  the  one 
heart  without  some  corresponding  change  in  the  other;  and, 
therefore,  the  assemblage  of  the  symptoms  must  be  very  different 
in  the  various  phases  of  this  disease. 
Symptoms        Of  the  physiological  symptoms  none  are  more  remarkable  than 
fhe'putoo-"'  those  derived  from  the  pulmonary  system ;  for,  as  has  already 
nary  system.  ^^^^  observed,  whenever  the  cavities  of  the  heart  cannot  empty 
See  page  61.    themsclvcs  of  any  extra  blood,  such  additional  quantity  becomes 
necessarily  congested  in  the  pulmonary  vessels ;  and  the  provi- 
sions with  which  the  economy  is  endowed  for  preserving  the  balance 
of  the  circulation  in  the  thoracic  viscera  are  to  be  considered 
most  unerring  symptoms  in  disturbances  of  the  heart. 

These  instinctive  acts  are  of  two  kinds ;  by  the  one  the  blood 
in  the  heart  is  increased,  by  the  other  the  quantity  is  diminished; 
and,  what  is  of  equal  value  to  our  pathological  inquiries,  the 
different  acts  are  each  executed  by  different  organs.  In  this 
way  we  can  satisfactorily  explain  how  one  person  cries,  screams, 
laughs,  hiccups,  sneezes,  vomits,  and  has  all  the  voluntary 
muscles  thrown  mto  convulsive  movements  ;  such  acts  con- 
tributing to  increase  the  heart's  blood,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  symptoms  of  a  diminished  vigour  of  the  heart;  and 
how  another  person  sighs,  sobs,  and  weeps,  by  which  acts  t  le 
surplus  blood  in  an  overloaded  heart  is  forced  into  the  lungs  ;  the 
deep  inspirations,  by  expanding  the  lungs,  facilitate  the  mgress 
of  the  venous  blood  into  the  pulmonary  arteries,  and  also  assist 
.  .,8  the  flow  of  the  oxygenated  blood  into  the  pulmonary  vems, 
the  pulmonary  vessel,  being  capable  of  suflicient  distention  tn 
receive  the  superabundant  blood,  retain  it  until  it  is  expelled  by 
respiration  ;  and  these  phenomena  appear  to  me  to  afford  not  only 
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important  symptoms  of  cardiac  congestion,  but  also  incontrovert- 
ible evidence  of  the  pulmo-cardiac,  — in  as  much  as  the  former 
order  of  phenomena  confirm  the  truth  of  a  musculo-cardiac 
function. 

Dyspnoea  and  asthma  are  also  symptoms  characteristic  of  pulmo-  Dyspnoea 

•'  ^  ,  1        and  asthma, 

cardiac  congestion.  The  breathing  may  become  more  or  less 
frequent,  the  expirations  made  with  more  difficulty  than  the 
inspirations,  and  this  disturbance  in  respiration  varies  at  dilferent 
times,  sometimes  coming  in  paroxysms,  and  readily  produced 
by  the  slightest  movements  of  the  body. 

These  changes  in  respiration  differ  much  from  the  difficulty  in 
breathing,  which  is  caused  by  an  organic  change  in  the  lungs. 
The  "panting  for  breath,"  the  short  inspirations  and  long  expira- 
tions are  remarkable  in  those  suffering  from  a  congested  heart ; 
but  when  a  portion  of  the  lungs  is  incapable  of  oxygenating  the 
blood,  respiration  becomes  quickened,  both  the  inspirations  and 
expirations  being  shortened  ;  the  first  condition  arising  from  the 
pulmonary  capillaries  being  gorged  with  blood,  thus  rendering 
inspiration  quicker  than  expiration  ;  and  the  second,  the  por- 
tion of  lung  which  is  rendered  useless  causing  respiration  to 
be  quickened  so  as  to  enable  the  sound  portion  of  the  lungs  the 
more  perfectly  to  oxygenate  the  blood. 

There  is  no  more  characteristic  symptom  of  congestion  than  cougiu 
the  couffh  with  which  it  is  often  accompanied.  It  is  loud,  harsh, 
dry,  and  comes  in  violent  paroxysms.  In  place  of  being  dry, 
it  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  mucous  expectoration;  and 
when  the  paroxysm  is  particularly  severe,  which  is  usually  the 
case  in  the  morning  when  rismg  out  of  bed,  there  comes  on 
nausea  and  sometimes  vomiting,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  evacu- 
ate some  pellucid  and  more  or  less  glutinous  fluid.  The  cough 
is  often  brought  on  by  making  even  the  slightest  exertion, 
especially  by  a  change  of  posture,  as  in  lying  down,  or  rising  up, 
or  by  walking  up-stairs ;  and  paroxysms  of  coughing  are  also 
excited  by  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

Pulmonary  hcsmovrhage  is  Hkewise  a  frequent  symptom  of  a  Hemoptysis 

I congested  heart.    Sometimes  the  effusion  of  blood  takes  place 
immediately  after  the  cause  which  produced  the  congestion  ;  and  Seepage  m 
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being  an  effort  of  the  system  to  relieve  the  thoracic  vicera  of 
superabundant  blood.    Such  spontaneous  hsemorrhage  is  very 
different  in  its  character  from  that  which  takes  place  in  conse- 
Seepageiofi.  quence  of  ulceration  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma. 

The  hsemorrhage  vrhich  accompanies  pulmo-cardiac  congestion 
is  remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of  blood  which  is  sometimes 
evacuated,  and  from  the  rehef  of  the  symptoms  which  it  affords ; 
but  the  bleeding  is  not  always  so  very  profuse,  in  some  cases 
only  a  few  ounces  being  evacuated  in  each  attack. 

"  The  quantity  of  blood  expectorated  is  often  enormous.  I 
have  seen  a  young  man  bring  up  ten  pounds  in  the  space  of  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  expire  at  the  termination  of  this  period.  In 
less  acute  cases,  I  have  seen  about  thirty  pounds  of  blood  passed 
in  fifteen  days." 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  haemoptysis,  though  it  has  often 
been  considered  as  a  symptom  of  ulceration  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lungs,  is  frequently  the  effect  of  pulmo-cardiac  congestion ; 
and  although  the  state  of  the  thoracic  viscera  in  such  cases  had 
not  been  explained,  nor  the  pathognomonic  characters  of  ulcera- 
tion and  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  ascertained,  yet  that  two 
very  distinct  states  of  the  thoracic  viscera  are  accompanied  by 
hsemoptysis  has  been  long  known  to  pathologists. 

"It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  an  hcBmojitysis  was 
naturally,  and  almost  necessarily,  followed  by  an  ulcer  of  the 
lungs,  but  I  will  presume  to  say,  that,  in  general,  this  is  a  mis- 
take ;  for  there  have  been  many  instances  of  haemoptysis  occa- 
sioned by  external  violence,  without  being  followed  by  an  ulcer 
of  the  lungs;  and  there  have  been  also  many  instances  of 
haemoptysis  from  an  internal  cause  without  any  consequent  ulcer- 
ation. And  this  too  has  been  the  case,  not  only  when  hsemoptysis 
happened  to  young  persons,  and  recurred  for  several  times,  but 
when  it  has  often  recurred  during  the  course  of  a  long  life." 

There  is,  indeed,  no  more  certain  diagnostic  symptom  of  pulmo- 
cardiac  congestion  than  the  comparative  quantitij  of  blood  which 
is  expectorated  from  congested  lungs  and  from  an  ulcer ;  for, 
...i,;T.f  \r.  r.r^,-,opc:tir,n  thc  bleedins  is  generally  very  profuse,  the 

except  in  very 
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whilst  in  congestion  the  bleeding 
hemorrhage  accompanying  ulcerated 
far-advanced  cases,  generally  small. 
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"  A  severe  haemorrhage  almost  always  indicates  the  existence  of  laennec. 
sanguineous  engorgement ;  but  this  indication  is  not  sure ;  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  bronchial  haemorrhage  sometimes  yields  a  very 
abundant  flow  of  blood." 

Congestion  of  the  heart  may  not  only  be  accompanied  by  pul- 
monary haemorrhage,  but  also  by  'pulmonary  apoplexy.  In  this 
disease  there  is  an  exudation  of  blood  into  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs ;  and  from  its  resemblance  to  the  sanguineous  exhalation 
which  produces  cerebral  apoplexy,  it  was  denominated  by  Laennec 
pulmonary  apoplexy. 

"This  alteration  consists  in  an  induration  equal  to  that  of 
the  most  complete  hepatization  of  the  lung,  hut  also,  altogether 
dilferent.  It  is  always  partial,  and  rarely  occupies  a  large  portion 
of  the  lung ;  its  most  ordinary  extent  is  from  one  to  four  cubic 
inches.  It  is  almost  always  very  exactly  circumscribed,  and,  at 
the  point  where  the  induration  ceases,  the  engorgement  is  as  con- 
siderable as  towards  the  centre.  The  pulmonary  texture  around 
is  quite  sound,  "We  sometimes  see  two  or  three  similar  engorge- 
ments in  the  same  lung,  and  as  often  both  lungs  are  affected  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  manner.  These  engorgements  are 
generally  towards  the  centre  of  the  inferior  lobes,  or  towards  the 
posterior  thin  part  of  the  lung."  Laennec. 

"  The  principal  symptoins  of  this  disease  are  great  oppression, 
accompanied  with  much  irritation  of  the  larynx,  and  sometunes 
with  acute  pain  in  the  chest ;  a  frequent  pulse,  voluminous,  and 
presenting  a  peculiar  sort  of  vibration,  even  when  it  is  soft  and 
feeble;  and  this  takes  place  often  at  the  end  of  a  few  days. 
There  is  seldom  true  fever,  and  the  heat  of  the  skin  is  natural, 
or  nearly  so.    Often  the  heart  and  principal  arteries  give  a  very 

marked  hollow  sound."  Laennec. 

The  symptoms  of  cardiac  congestion  caused  by  cold  are  of  the 
same  general  character  as  those  from  inordinate  muscular  exertion. 
The  heart's  impulse  is  increased,  and  the  radial  pulse  diminished, 
the  respiration  is  more  or  less  embarrassed,  the  functions  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  are  disturbed,  and  especially  those  of 
the  cutaneous  capillaries. 

The  symptoms  of  congestion  of  the  heart  caused  by  a  suppres-  Symptoms 
aio7i  of  the  menstrual  flux  are  also,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  fr"m  sup-"™ 
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pressed  dis-    tliose  prodaced  by  cold,  or  by  violent  muscular  exertion.  There 

cliarges  j  .  . 

is  the  same  increased  impulse  of  the  heart,  and  diminished  force 
of  the  arterial  pulse ;  and  there  is  more  or  less  disturbance  of 
the  pulmonary,  of  the  cerebro-spinal,  and  likewise  of  the  capil- 
lary systems ;  but  there  is  also  a  distinct  difference  in  the  history 
of  the  disease,  for  whilst  in  the  first  case  the  symptoms  come  on 
immediately  on  the  application  of  tlie  cause,  in  the  other  their 
progress  is  more  or  less  gradual  ;  an  observation  whict  applies 
generally  to  the  symptoms  of  congestion  arising  from  the  sup- 
pression of  all  sanguineous  discharges,  and  also  to  those  from 
ulcers  and  eruptions, 
and  from  the      The  symptoms  of  cardiac  congestion  derived  from  changes  in 
capillary  s)s-        capillary  system  are  also  characteristic  of  this  condition  of 
the  central  organ.     In  proportion  as  the  thoracic  viscera  are 
loaded,  so  are  the  cutaneous  capillaries  deprived  of  blood ;  and 
hence  the  coldness  and  paleness  of  the  skin,  especially  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  and  that  cold  profuse  perspirations  which  accom- 
pany cardiac  congestion. 
Symptoms  of     The  digestive  organs  also  afford  symptoms  of  a  congested 
derfv'effrom  heart.    "  Sickness  at  heart "  is  not  merely  a  figurative  expression, 
i^lanf for  it  often  happens  that  when  the  heart  becomes  congested, 
especially  from  mental  afSiction,  nausea  and  vomiting  supervene. 
Case.  A.  lady,  from  a  sudden  and  severe  affliction,  vomited  almost  inces- 

santly for  ten  days  ;  and  in  congestion  from  other  causes,  vomit- 
ing is  by  no  means  an  infrequent  symptom. 
Symptoms  In  prosccuting  these  inquiries  on  the  symptoms  of  congestion, 
each  of  [hr  however  intimately  blended  the  symptoms  of  each  variety  of  the 
disease  may  be  with  one  another,  yet  we  must  expect  to  find  an 
essential  diff"erence  in  the  character  of  those  which  are  derived 
from  eacli  of  the  two  hearts, 
see  page  107.  On  a  former  occasion  I  have  pointed  out  the  great  diff-erence 
in  the  apparatus  and  in  the  functions  of  the  pulmonic  and  sys- 
temic heart, -diff-erences  which  enable  us  satisfactorily  to  explam 
many  of  the  phenomena  in  the  diseases  of  each ;  and,  mdeed, 
nothing  can  differ  more  than  the  effects  which  congestion  pro- 
duces on  the  right  and  left  hearts.  Thus,  when  both  the 
auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  right  heart  become  congested,  the 
stagnation  of  the  venous  blood  will  cause  more  or  less  congestion 
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throughout  the  whole  venous  system  ;  but  in  a  congested  state  of  ly^^^jly""^",!™": 
the  left  heart,  whilst  the  engorged  auricle  will  impede  the  flow  of  'io"- 
the  arterial  blood  from  the  lungs  into  the  left  ventricle,  the  con- 
gested ventricle  will,  at  the  same  time,  diminish  the  impetus  of 
the  arterial  stream  throughout  the  system. 

Symptoms  will  also  arise  in  congestion  which  may  be  considered 
common  to  both  hearts ;  and  it  is  the  numerous  changes  in  the 
pulmonic  and  systemic  circulation  to  which  we  are  to  attribute 
those  pathological  phenomena  so  constantly  observed  in  the  con- 
gested heart  and  lungs ;  the  various  changes  in  the  functions  of 
the  two  hearts  causing  endless  combinations  of  the  symptoms. 

Besides  all  the  symptoms  of  congestion  which  have  been  sympinms  in 

,  comgestion 

enumerated,  irom  whatever  cause  a  congested  condition  of  the  combined 
heart  may  have  been  produced,  another  order  of  symptoms  will  in  other 
arise  when  the  seeds  of  a  latent  disease  is  awoke  in  some  other 
organ.  In  those  persons  who  had  previously  been  afflicted  vdth 
a  disorder,  either  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  or  of  the  brain  or  liver, 
these  organs  suff'er  in  an  aggravated  degree  wlien  cardiac  con- 
gestion takes  place,  and  the  combination  of  the  two  ailments 
causes  a  new  assemblage  of  symptoms. 

But  there  is  an  order  of  symptoms  in  congestion  which  derive  Symptoms 
their  origin  from  changes  that  take  place  in  the  qualities  of  the  clianges  in 
blood;  these  being  changed  when  congestion  has  been  caused 
from  inordinate  muscular  exertions,  or  by  violent  mental  emo- 
tions ;  and  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  discriminate  these 
symptoms,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  changes  produced  in 
the  heart's  functions  by  changes  in  the  blood  quaUties,  become 
so  intermingled  with  those  symptoms  which  are  produced  by 
changes  in  its  quantities  within  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and 
in  the  coronary  and  pulmonary  vessels,  that  we  cannot  expect 
such  multiplied  combinations  of  symptoms  can  be  discriminated 
from  one  another  by  any  physiological  phenomena,  far  less  by 
physical  signs. 

Reflecting  on  the  numerous  changes  which  are  produced  in  the 
condition  of  the  central  organ  in  the  varieties  of  congestion,  and 
on  the  diff-erent  phases  of  the  disease,  from  differences  in  tlie 
causes  by  which  it  has  been  produced,  as  well  as  from  the 
different  parts,  both  of  the  pulmonic  and  systemic  hearts,  which 
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may  be  affected,  we  readily  perceive  how  difficult  it  must  be 
to  analyse  and  explain  the  various  combinations  of  the  symptoms. 
And,  on  taking  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  symptoms  of  car- 
diac congestion,  there  is  not  one  of  them,  when  taken  separately, 
which  may  not  be  met  with  in  other  diseases  of  the  thoracic 
viscera ;  so  that  it  is  only  by  examining  the  different  combina- 
tions of  them  in  each  case,  by  which  a  correct  diagnosis  can  be 
formed. 

4. — The  Treahnent  of  Congestion  of  the  Heart. 
Treatment  of      To  establish  rational  principles  for  the  treatment  of  cardiac 

congestion.  mi      f  p    ^  • 

congestion  is  of  primary  consequence.  Ihe  frequency  of  this 
condition  of  the  heart,  the  vital  organs  under  its  influence,  its 
pernicious  consequence  when  not  subdued, — all  show  the  import- 
ance of  this  branch  of  therapeutics. 

The  treatment  of  cardiac  congestion  consists  in  fulfilling  two 
indications :  the  one  is  to  relieve  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and 
coronary  vessels  from  the  superabundant  blood ;  and  the  other 
is  to  administer  such  medicines  as  will  tranquillise  the  disturbed 
circulation  and  restore  the  qualities  of  the  blood. 

Bloodletting,      -p^  f^ifli  ^\^q  flrgt  of  thcsc  indications,  one  of  the  most  power- 
when  to  be  .  1  •  1 
employed.     f^i  mcans  is  bloodletting ;  and  in  resorting  to  this  remedy  we  are. 

See  page  320.  I  may  repeat,  strictly  imitating  a  process  which  Nature  employs 
to  relieve  congestion,— a  spontaneous  haemorrhage  often  taking 
place  at  some  period  of  the  disease  either  from  the  pulmonary, 
from  the  ethmoidal,  or  from  the  hsemorrhoidal  vessels ;  and  by 

See  page  820.  which  the  Symptoms  are  mitigated. 

Rationale  of  The  curativc  effects  to  be  anticipated  from  the  abstraction  of 
"ffe^r"''  blood  in  cardiac  congestion,  are  also  illustrated  by  the  physiolo- 
gical and  pathological  views  which  have  been  pomted  out.  It 
has  been  demonstrated,  that  if  the  cavities  of  the  heart  are  con- 
gested and  unable  to  evacuate  their  contents  with  their  wonted 
force,  and  if  a  portion  of  these  contents  be  removed,  the  power 
of  the  heart  to  expel  the  blood  is  immediately  restored;  and 
every  one  must  have  experienced  the  difficulty  in  voiding  the  first 
portion  of  urine  when  the  bladder  has  accidentally  been  much 
distended;  and  how  the  remaining  portion  flows  in  a  much  fuller 
stream  and  requires  a  much  less  expulsive  effort.    This  analogy 
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is  still  further  illustrated  in  the  diseased  condition  of  other 
muscular  organs,  such  as  the  ahmentary  canal  and  the  uterus. 

The  same  curative  principle  is  admirably  illustrated  by  the  The  ingfiu- 

'  ,       ^  "       ^  ous  practice 

ingenious  practice  of  Dieffenbach,  who,  attributing  the  failures  of  Dieffen- 
of  the  TaUacotian  operation,  to  the  portion  of  displaced  skin 
sphacelating,  from  a  congested  state  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries, 
perfectly  succeeded  in  preserving  the  life  of  the  displaced  in- 
tegument by  keeping  up  a  constant  oozing  of  blood  from  the  con- 
gested capillaries,  appljdng  in  succession  one  leech  after  another 
until  the  adhesive  process  was  completed. 

In  the  treatment  of  cardiac  congestion,  bloodletting  is  to  be 
employed,  either  generally  or  locally. 

When  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  heart's  impulse,  and  much 
embarrassment  in  breathing,  and  especially  if  the  disturbance  of 
the  circulation  has  been  of  short  duration,  general  bloodletting 
ought  to  be  resorted  to,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  removed 
to  tranquillise  both  the  respiration  and  the  circulation. 

The  blood  should  be  allowed  to  flow  as  long  as  there  is  not  any 
very  sensible  diminution  in  the  impulse  and  sounds  of  the  heart ; 
but  syncope,  which  is  so  powerful  in  subduing  inflammatory 
diseases,  must  be,  in  cardiac  congestion,  carefully  avoided,  and 
especially  if  the  congestion  be  accompanied  with  any  other  morbid 
condition  of  the  heart ;  for  it  is  in  such  cases  where  the  too  free 
abstraction  of  blood  has  been  followed  by  pernicious  effects, 
and  led  bloodletting  to  be  deemed  a  dangerous  remedy  in  diseases 
of  the  heart. 

When  a  vein  is  opened  the  radial  pulse  should  be  carefully  How  ti.e 
watched,  and  though  it  may  retain  a  certain  force,  yet,  whenever  shouM  L 
the  ventricular  contractions  become  feeble,  no  more  blood  should  be 
abstracted.  What  opinion,  then,  can  be  formed  of  the  discretion 
of  him  who  can  presume  to  order  a  patient  to  lose  any  particular 
quantity  of  blood,  with  the  same  confidence  as  he  would  prescribe 
a  dose  of  any  medicine  1 

Unless  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  local    preferable  to  general  Loca]  biee.i- 
bloodlettmg;  and  the  beneficial  effect  of  leeches  appHed  to  the  I'i'^.nS^i^ 
prsecordial  region  is  very  remarkable.  By  employing  leeches  the 
risk  of  too  much  depletion  is  greatly  avoided ;  for  it  will  be 
almost  invariably  found  that  the  bleeding  from  the  leech  bites  is  m 
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See  page  322.  proportion  to  the  fulness  of  the  vessels.  So  that,  according  as  the 
bleeding  is  profuse,  in  that  degree  will  it  be  found  useful, — an 
effect  off  leeches,  which  is  one  reason  for  preferring  them  to  the 
operation  of  cupping. 
Their  deriva-      Lecchcs,  too,  must  also  havc  a  derivative  effect  when  thev  are 
applied  to  parts  at  a  distance  from  the  heart,  as  upon  the  feet ; 
and  in  those  cases  of  congestion  where  their  frequent  repetition 
is  necessary,  after  they  have  first  been  applied  to  the  prsecordial 
region,  they  may,  when  repeated,  be  applied  to  the  feet,  so  that  on 
subsequent  occasions  the  part  be  preferred  from  whence  the  bleed- 
ing gives  most  rehef. 
oilier  modes      Besides  the  effects  of  abstracting  blood,  congestion  of  the 
ing  tlie  blood  heart  is  also  to  be  relieved  without  removing  any  of  the  vital  fluid 
in  :)ie  heart.    ^^^^  ^^^^  system  ;  and  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  as  has  already 

See  page  325.  been  explained,  by  dry-cupping,  rubefacients,  friction,  and  the 
pedeluvium. 

Their  utility  As  cougcstion  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  is  accompanied  by 
explained.  corresponding  changes  in  the  coronary  and  pulmonary  vessels, 
the  decided  benefit  derived  from  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
preecordial  region  can,  I  am  persuaded,  be  satisfactorily  explained 
by  the  vascular  anastomosis  which  subsists  between  branches  of 
the  coronary,  the  internal  mammary,  and  the  bronchial  arteries,^ 
and  also  upon  the  pericardium  and  root  of  the  aorta. 

In  the  treatment  of  those  suffering  from  a  congested  heart,  the 
i^n^uncfi^ve'^  Tarious  instiuctivc  acts  which  are  performed  by  the  respiratory 
acts.  jj^-^j  circulatory  organs,  and  which  are  such  unerring  symptoms  in 

the  heart's  disorders,  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  their  treat- 
ment. 

How  to  be  these  acts  there  are  some  which  we  have  the  power  of  imi- 

imitated.  tating.  We  can  increase  the  blood  into  the  heart  by  muscular 
exercise  and  by  titillation,  and  we  may  change  the  respiration  by 
swinging  and  rotatory  motions,  and  we  may  cause  vomiting,  sneez- 
ing, and  coughing,— all  which  acts  unload  the  heart. 

But  when  we  have  not  the  means  of  imitating  these  instmctive 
processes  by  which  the  loaded  heart  may  be  relieved,  they  ought 
not  to  be  interrupted  ;  and  the  other  class,  or  those  which  ni- 
creasc  the  blood  in  the  heart,  ought  to  he  equally  guarded  agauist. 
The  pernicious  cfTccts  of  the  restorative  processes  being  checked. 
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such  as  sometimes  happens  in  consequence  of  their  being  under 
the  influence  of  the  loill,  are  so  well  known  that  not  only  medical 
records  abound  with  illustrations,  but  even  the  evil  effects  have 
not  escaped  the  poet : 

"  She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  1'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek." 


Shakspeare. 


Curative 
eiFects  of 
vomitin!;, 


In  as  much  as  the  act  of  vomiting  is  frequently  resorted  to  by 
the  economy  for  restoring  a  disturbed  circulation,  so  may  it  be 
employed  to  relieve  the  heart  when  it  has  become  congested  ;  and 
there  is  no  indication  which  more  points  out  the  propriety  of 
administering  an  emetic,  more  than  nausea  or  vomiting. 

Of  no  less  consequence  are  nanseants  in  the  treatment  of  con- 
gestion.   The  influence  of  nausea  upon  the  heart  has  been  fully 
explained,  and  its  powers  of  diminishing  the  vigour  of  the  circu-  See  page  229 
lation  renders  it  a  most  useful  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  con- 


and  of 
nausea. 


gestion. 


To  produce  nausea  there  is  no  medicine  more  generally  appli- 
cable than  the  preparations  of  antimony ;  and  the  mode  of 
administering  them  I  have  already  mentioned. 

During  the  treatment  of  cardiac  congestion  a  period  vdll  sooner 
or  later  arrive  when  it  is  expedient  to  discontinue  the  use  of  de-  Treatment  of 

,  tlie  consecu- 

pletition  and  antimonials,  or,  at  all  events,  to  give  them  onlv  in  ''^^  ^>""- 

'  1    .  ,  .1,  ptomsofcon- 

sucn  doses,  and  at  such  mtervals,  as  will  not  create  nausea,  and  as  sestion. 
long  as  they  have  a  decided  effect  in  alleviating  the  symptoms  of 
the  disorder. 

This  being  accomphshed,  the  heart  often  remains  more  or  less 
irritable,  the  impulse  is  diminished,  the  soimds  less  intense,  the 
pulsations  are  more  frequent,  and  the  radial  pulse  is  feeble  and 
tremulous.  These  symptoms  may  be  occasioned  either  by  a  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  heart,  which  may 
have  been  present  from  the  commencement  of  the  congestion ; 
they  may  depend  upon  changes  in  the  qualities  of  the  blood,  or 
both  causes  may  be  combined. 

The  irritable  condition  of  the  heart's  parietes  will  be  subdued  Use  of  ncu. 
by  the  administration  o£  neurotics,  and  the  state  of  the  blood  will 
be  improved  by  hwmatic  medicines. 

Of  the  neurotics,  opium,  belladonna,  digitaUs,  camphor,  and 
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and  of  hoe- 
niatics. 


Dielelics. 


ammonia,  are  all  calculated  to  tratiquillise  the  heart  ♦  and  the  mode 
See  page  380.  of  administering  them  has  already  been  fully  explained. 

In  those  cases  of  congestion  wherein  the  hlood  is  altered  in  its 
qualities,  the  mineral  and  alkaline  medicines  should  be  employed. 
Indeed,  the  beneficial  effects  derived  from  the  use  of  hoematic 
medicines  after  a  depletive  system  of  treatment  has  been  adopted, 
and  followed  by  neurotics,  confirm  the  truth  of  the  qualities  of 
the  blood  having  been  changed  in  such  cases  of  cardiac  conges- 
tion. 

The  management  of  the  diet  of  those  suffering  from  a  con- 
gested heart  is  of  great  consequence  ;  for  as  such  is  the  intimate 
relation  between  the  heart  and  stomach,  that  the  slightest  impro- 
priety either  in  the  quality,  in  the  quantity,  or  in  tlie  regularity 
of  a  meal  often  deranges  a  healthy  circulation ;  so  it  becomes 
imperative  for  a  person  who  is  suffering  from  cardiac  congestion 
not  to  partake  of  food  either  of  a  quality  or  in  a  quantity  that 
cannot  be  perfectly  digested. 

With  respect  to  stomachic  medicines,  they  are  generally  hurtful 
in  cardiac  congestion.  Bitters  and  astringents  are  pernicious  not 
only  during  the  congested  state  of  the  heart,  but  when  it  becomes, 
irritable  after  the  symptoms  of  the  congestion  have  been  removed. 
The  disturbance  which  these  medicines  create  in  the  vascular  sys- 
tem of  the  alimentary  canal  is  communicated  to  the  central  organ,, 
increasing  instead  of  allaying  its  irritabihty. 

The  cutaneous  surface  is  likewise  a  channel  for  the  exhibition  of 
some  remedies  in  congestion.  Warm  and  cold  bathing  in  their 
various  foi-ms,  rubefacients,  and  blisters,  and  the  local  application 
of  plasters  composed  of  opium,  or  belladonna,  are  all  useful 
remedies,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  heart  has  already  been  pointed  out. 

Of  no  less  importance  in  the  treatment  of  cardiac  congestion,, 
is  the  regulation  of  the  excrementitious  processes ;  and  the  ex- 
planation which  has  been  already  given  of  the  use  of  purgatives, 
sudorifics,  diuretics,  and  expectorants,  is  strictly  applicable  to 
Sec  page  348.  their  administration  in  the  treatment  of  congestion. 

Though  the  influence  of  respiration  on  the  action  of  the  heart 
has  long  been  known  to  physiologists,  except  in  cases  of  conges- 
tion from  drowning,  suffocation  from  inlmUng  noxious  vapouis. 


Scei)agel32 
Dermatics. 
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and  from  the  influence  of  poisons,  I  am  not  aware  of  artificial  ^^^^^^l"^^ 
respiration  being  much  resorted  to  as  a  therap.eutic  agent.  When  ^^^^'j^'i^^^.'^j^ 
John  Hunter  on  one  occasion  found  that  his  heart  ceased  to  beat, 
he  made  a  great  effort  to  inspire,  and  the  circulation  was  restored; 
and  I  alluded  to  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  brought  up  from  a  see  page  si  . 
coal-pit  apparently  lifeless,  and  who  was  completely  recovered  by 
artificial  breathing  and  venesection.    And  the  beneficial  influence 
of  vomiting  upon  the  action  of  the  heart  explains  the  common 
practice  of  miners  taking  an  emetic  whenever  they  have  inhaled  a 
noxious  gas. 

The  observations  which  have  hitherto  been  made  on  the  treat- 
ment of  cardiac  congestion,  apply  chiefly  to  that  congestion  which 
has  been  caused  by  some  inordinate  muscular  exertion  ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  treatment  must  be  modified,  not  only  by  the 
peculiarities  of  each  individual  case,  but  likewise  according  to 
the  cause  by  which  the  disorder  has  been  produced. 

Congestion  of  the  heart  arising  from  a  suppression  of  the  men-  Treatmentor 

coiT^GStion 

strual  flux,  may  usually  be  relieved  by  bloodletting,  combined  I'rom  me- 
with  those  medicines  which  have  a  specific  action  on  the  uterine  ""^ 
system,  and  which  reUeve  and  regulate  the  catamenia. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  most  effectual  mode  of  restoring  the 
suppressed  menstrual  flux  is  to  employ  the  chief  remedial  means 
one  or  two  days  previous  to  the  usual  time  when  it  should  appear ; 
for  there  is  doubtless  a  greater  effort  made  by  the  economy  at 
the  approach  of  that  period  than  at  any  other  to  restore  the  dis- 
charge, and  therefore  the  curative  measures  are  then  assisted  by 
the  vis  medicatrix.  ■ 

"  It  commonly  happens  in  the  cases  of  suppression  that  though 
the  menses  do  not  flow  at  their  usual  periods,  there  are  often  at 
those  periods  some  marks  of  an  effort  having  a  tendency  to  produce 
the  discharge.  It  is,  therefore,  at  those  times,  especially  when  the 
efforts  of  the  system  are  concurring,  that  we  ought  to  employ  the 
remedies  for  curing  a  suppression  ;  and  it  is  commonly  fruitless 
to  employ  them  at  other  times,  unless  they  be  sucla  as  require 
some  continuance  in  the  use  to  produce  their  effects,"  Cuiien. 

With  regard  to  the  abstraction  of  blood,  two  or  three  leeches 
should  be  applied  to  one  of  the  feet  the  day  previously  to  that  on 
which  the  re-appearance  of  the  flux  is  anticipated.    The  quantity 
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of  blood  abstracted  by  the  leeches  will  vary  exceedingly,  the 
wounds  sometimes  yielding  but  a  small  quantity,  and  in  other 
instances  the  profuseness  of  the  bleeding  from  so  few  leeches  will 
appear  surprising. 

A  few  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  regular  period,  it  is 
of  importance  that  the  primes  vice  be  completely  unloaded.  And 
it  is  advisable  to  use  those  purgatives  which  act  on  the  large 
bowels,  and  which  more  or  less  irritate  the  rectum  and  uterine 
system,  such  as  aloes,  the  local  irritation  of  that  medicine  contri- 
buting, along  with  the  other  depletive  means,  to  restore  the 
uterine  function. 

Though  the  chief  remedial  measm-es  should  be  administered 
immediately  before  the  accession  of  the  regular  period  of  men- 
struation, yet  attention  ought  also  to  be  paid  to  the  general 
health  before  that  period  arrives.  There  is  usually  more  or  less 
tumult  in  the  heart's  action  which  the  apphcation  of  a  few  leeches 
to  the  cardiac  region  and  the  pedeluvium— or  especially  an  emetic, 
will  reheve.  Any  excited  state  of  the  cerebro- spinal  system  will 
be  tranquillized  by  ammonia,  camphor,  and  galbanum ;  and  the 
digestive  apparatus  should  be  regulated,  taking  pains  to  discri- 
minate any  derangement  which  might  have  existed  previous  to 
the  cessation  of  the  menses,  and  bestowing  upon  such  a  special 
management- 

If  the  means  employed  be  sufficient  to  restore  the  menstrual 
flux,  that  event  will  usually  be  followed  by  an  alleviation  of  the 
disturbance  of  the  heart,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  the  sub- 
sidence of  all  the  symptoms  of  the  cardiac  congestion  must  the 
future  treatment  be  regulated. 

Should  the  impulse  of  the  heart  not  be  subdued,  leeches  may 
again  be  resorted  to,  and  applied  either  to  the  cardiac  region  or 
to  the  feet,  or  the  tartrate  of  antimony,  or  James's  powder  may 
contribute  to  subdue  the  symptoms.  But  whenever  the  cardiac 
and  arterial  pulse  are  reduced  in  force,  then  neurotic  medicuies, 
3„g  such  as  opium,  ammonia,  camphor,  may  be  admimstered,  and 
■  continued  as  long  as  the  heart's  action  is  disturbed. 

Precisely  the  same  principles  of  treatment  should  be  adopted  m 
those  cases  oi  veno-pubno7iari/  congestion  which  have  been  caused 
Treutlen,  0,  by  a  sudden  stoppage  of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux.    The  plethoric 
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state  of  the  portal  system  wliich  such  haemorrhaees  reheve,  congestion 

.  .  ^  from  a  sup- 

is  a  condition  so  frequently  connected  with  a  congestion  of  pression  of 
blood  m  the  inferior  cava  vein  and  a  correspondnig  stagnation  or  rrhoidaiflux, 
the  venous  blood  in  the  right  heart,  that  whenever  that  system 
is  not  relieved  by  the  hsemorrhoidal  flux,  a  corresponding  conges- 
tion is  caused  in  the  venous  system,  especially  in  the  veins  of  the 
right  heart  and  head. 

When  cardiac  congestion  has  been  caused  by  the  sudden  healina;  °J  s"''- 

°  _  .  "3^"  healing 

of  an  old  ulcer,  or  by  the  drying  up  of  some  eruption,  not  only  of  an  ulcer, 
are  the  symptoms  to  be  relieved  by  depletion,  but  a  return  of  the 
discharge  from  the  ulcer,  or  of  the  eruption,  is  to  be  encouraged 
by  the  apphcation  of  emollients,  and  the  introduction  of  a  seton 
or  issue ;  and  cases  are  by  no  means  rare  where  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy has  been  caused  from  the  neglect  of  such  treatment. 

Tlie  treatment  of  congestion  from  cold,  whether  it  has  been  Treatment 

ofconges- 

appiied  to  the  cutaneous,  or  to  the  gastro-pulmonary  mucous  sur-  t>on  from 
face,  should  have  for  its  object  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  circula- 
tion, by  employing  such  means  as  will  increase  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  capillary  system. 

There  is  no  remedy  that  fulfils  this  indication  so  quickly  and 
so  eflFectually  as  an  emetic.  The  tartarised  antimony,  rubefacients,  see  page  s.on. 
friction,  the  pediluvium,  and  the  warm  bath,  along  with  ammonia 
and  camphor,  are  also  to  be  administered ;  and  though  in  some 
cases  blood-letting  may  be  advantageously  employed,  it  should  be 
resorted  to  with  great  caution. 

That  cardiac  congestion  which  has  been  caused  by  receiving  and  from 
into  the  stomach  very  hot  substances,  must  require  the  same 
general  treatment  as  when  the  congestion  has  been  caused  by 
cold  drinks.  The  only  remarkable  case  of  this  description  which 
has  ever  come  under  my  own  observation,  has  been  already  referred 
to.  The  spontaneous  bleedings  from  the  nose  which  took  place  so 
frequently  and  for  so  many  years  in  this  patient,  were,  along  with 
a,ll  the  symptoms  of  congestion,  relieved  by  the  repeated  applica- 
tion of  two  leeches  on  the  prsecordial  region,  along  with  antimo- 
nials  and  the  preparations  of  iron.  See  page  135. 

When  the  heart  becomes  congested  from  the  stream  of  blood  ami  after 
through  an  artery  having  been  interrupted  for  the  cure  of  an  = 
aneurism,  or  after  a  liml)  has  been  removed,  great  benefit  will  be 
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derived  from  bloodletting ;  the  rationale  of  which  is  quite  appa- 
after^the^  for  '^^^^^""^^'^S  ^^^^  iiumerous  failures  in  the  operations  that 

aneurism.  ""^  have  been  performed  for  the  cure  of  aneurisms,  I  am  convinced 
that  their  v?ant  of  success  has,  in  many  instances,  arisen  from  the 
subsequent  congestion  of  the  heart  and  lungs  ;  the  pulmo-cardiac 
congestion  having  laid  the  foundation  of  those  inflammatory 
attacks  on  the  pulmonary  system,  to  which  the  fatal  result  of 
these  operations  has  been  so  frequently  attributed. 

The  effects  of  the  amputation  of  a  limb  upon  the  condition  of 
the  heart  are,  in  many  respects,  analogous  to  a  stoppage  of  the 
circulation  in  an  arterial  trunk  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  in 
the  operation  of  amputation,  there  is  always  a  more  or  less  consi- 
derable loss  of  blood  ;  whereas,  a  ligature  may  be  placed  upon  an 
artery,  and  the  operation  cause  but  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  the  vital 
fluid  to  escape.  This  remai-k  applies,  indeed,  to  all  great  opera- 
tions ;  for  in  the  majority  of  cases,  where  they  have  proved 
fatal,  death  has  been  occasioned,  not  by  inflammation  of  the 
wounded  parts,  but  by  inflammatory  affections  of  some  vital 
organ. 

The  principles  of  treating  cardiac  congestion  that  has  either 
been  caused  by  the  exciting  or  by  the  depressing  passions  are 
in  most  respects  different ;  the  increased  action  of  the  systemic 
heart  in  the  one,  and  its  diminished  action  in  the  other  case, 
will  require,  it  is  evident,  very  different  systems  of  treatment. 

When  the  action  of  the  heart  has  been  disturbed  from  an 
excitinff  passion,  the  congestion,  if  not  relieved  by  the  instinctive 
efforts  of  the  economy,  such  as  sighing  and  weeping,  will  be  sub- 
dued by  the  abstraction  of  some  blood. 

But  an  opposite  system  of  treatment  must  necessarily  be  em- 
ployed in  those  cases  of  congestion  which  are  caused  by  the 
depressing  passions;  for  when  the  blood  is  congested  from  a 
diminution  of  the  vital  powers,  in  place  of  abstractmg  blood, 
which  would  still  further  diminish  these  powers,  such  cardiac 
medicines  are  required  which  increase  the  heart's  vigour,  and  also 
those  mechanical  means  which  increase  the  circulation.  At  the 
same  time  we  meet  with  cases,  as  I  observed  when  considering 
the  state  of  the  sanguineous  system  in  apoplexy,  where  both 
the  arterial  and  venous  systems  are  congested.     The  same 
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assemblage  of  symptoms  takes  place  in  cardiac  congestion,  and 
similar  principles  of  treatment  should  be  adopted,  both  depletion 
and  neurotic  medicines  being  required.  See  page  in. 

That  congestion  should  be  a  frequent  concomitant  of  alterations 
in  the  structure  of  the  heart  and  lungs  is  not  surprising,  when  it 
is  considered,  that  such  changes  of  structure  will  have  the 
effect  of  rendering  the  heart  less  capable  of  propelling  the  blood 
with  its  natural  velocity  ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  relief  that  is 
often  obtained  from  a  smaU  depletion,  even  when  there  is  exten- 
sive cardiac  disease  accompanied  with  debility ;  or  when  there  is 
congestion  of  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  diseased  lungs,  and  the 
circulation  is  obstructed  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  such  con- 
gestion may  sometimes  be  reUeved  by  the  abstraction  of  a  small 
quantity  of  blood. 

It  is  when  congestion  takes  place  in  consequence  of  some 
change  in  the  heart's  structure  that  depletion  requires  'the  greatest 
discrimination,  the  want  of  which  has  doubtless  led  in  many 
instances  to  the  improper  use  of  bloodletting.  The  nicety  in 
abstracting  blood  in  such  cases,  arises  from  the  circumstance  that 
although  the  heart  may  be  relieved,  and  the  balance  of  the  circu- 
lation be  restored,  yet  if  by  abstracting  the  vital  element  the 
heart's  stimulus  be  too  much  diminished,  then  follow  those  evil 
effects  of  depletion  which  are  so  much  to  be  avoided. 

Conclusion.— In  the  account  now  given  of  congestion  of  the  concluding 
heart,  I  have  entered  the  more  fully,  because  this  interesting  and  "''^"^''"ons- 
no  less  important  condition  of  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation 
has  never  been  pointed  out  as  a  primanj  disease,  and  its  accom- 
panying physiological  and  pathological  phenomena  have  been  only 
alluded  to  in  a  very  cursory  and  superficial  manner,  by  all  those 
authors  who  have  professedly  collated  a  systematic  account  of  the 
diseases  of  that  organ.  The  views,  however,  which  I  have  given,  as 
well  as  the  effects  of  the  therapeutic  measures  on  which  the  patho- 
logy of  congestion  has  been  founded,  will,  I  am  convinced,  esta- 
blish the  true  nature  of  this  disease,  and  point  it  out  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  the  functional  disorders  of  the  heart.  Nor 
could  It  have  been  anticipated  that  any  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  condition  of  the  central  organ  could  have  been  given,  without  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  three  important  functions  of  the  circu- 
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lating  apparatus,  which  I  have  described,  the  musculo-cardiac,  the 
pulmo-cardiac,  and  the  veno •'pulmonary  functions. 

The  observations  wliich  I  have  made  on  the  coronary  circula- 
tion, and  on  the  morbid  condition  of  these  vessels,  also  open  an 
entirely  nevr  and  interesting  field  of  investigation,  and  one  which 
has  been  most  unaccountably  neglected  by  those  who  have  occu- 
pied themselves  in  investigating  the  diseases  of  the  heart ;  and 
the  circumstance  that  disturbances  in  the  functions  of  the 
coronary  vessels  have  never  been  hitherto  taken  into  account  by 
pathologists,  explains  one  cause  of  the  numerous  errors  which 
have  been  made  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  heart  by 
those  who  ventured  to  draw  conclusions  from  relying  on  physical 
signs. 

The  changes  in  the  sounds  which  must  necessarily  be  produced 
by  a  congested  state  of  the  coronary  vessels,  we  could  not  expect 
to  be  discriminated  even  by  the  most  tutored  ear,  and  as  no  men- 
tion has  ever  been  made  of  these  sounds  by  stethoscopic  observers, 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  they  may  have  been  attributed 
to  other  causes,  and  confused  with  other  sounds,  thus  rendering 
any  diagnosis  founded  upon  such  signs  totally  fallacious.  Indeed, 
how  could  we  rationally  expect,  when  the  heart's  vigour  is  in- 
creased, to  be  able  to  discriminate  by  physical  signs,  whether 
that  increase  arose  from  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  heart's  parietes,  from  a  more  irritable  state  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  heart,  or  from  an  increase  in  the  stimulating 
powers  of  the  blood,  or  from  some  nervous  excitement  1 
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Cases  of  congestion  of  the  heart  caused  by  violent  muscular  exertion. 
Case  I. — A  youne  lady,  unaccustomed  to  much  exercise,  was  Case  of  con 

•  1  1         1  T  1  •  1  i>  ^^        J    gestion  Irom 

induced  to  run  very  quickly  a  snort  distance,  which  was  lollowed  running 
by  great  embarrassment  in  breathing,  and  she  consulted  a  "i""^^'^' 
physician,  who,  conceiving  that  she  was  alfected  with  catarrh, 
prescribed  expectorants,  without  relief  to  the  breathing  or  to  the 
cough  which  supervened.  When  she  came  to  London,  I  was 
struck  with  the  pecul'arity  in  her  respiration  as  she  entered  the 
room  ;  and  on  applying  my  hand  to  the  chest,  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  was  found  much  increased,  and  there  was  tenderness  to  the 
touch  in  the  cardiac  region,  a  slight  agitation  in  the  arterial 
pulse,  with  a  short  dry  cough.  The  inordinate  action  of  the 
heart  was  speedily  relieved,  and  ultimately  completely  subdued  by 
the  repeated  application  of  three  leeches  to  the  chest,  antimonials, 
and  strict  attention  to  the  digestive  organs. 

Case  II. — "  An  interesting  youth  was  very  imprudently  induced  case  of  con 
to  run  after  a  squirrel,  which  he  accidentally  saw  on  a  foot-  mnning'^^"'" 
path,  and  so  violent  was  the  exertion  which  he  made  to  catch  mmi^catedby 
it,  that  the  effort  was  followed  by  intense  pain  in  the  cardiac 
region,  accompanied  with  great  embarrassment  in  breathing,  and  a 
swimming  and  uneasy  feelings  in  the  head.    Five  days  afterwards 
he  consulted  me  ;  he  then  complained  of  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness 
in  the  left  side  of  the  chest ;  the  impulse  of  the  heart  was  strong, 
and  the  radial  pulse  small  and  wiry  ;  his  respiration  was  imperfect, 
and  he  frequently  sighed.    Two  leeches  were  applied  to  the  car- 
diac region,  the  bite  of  one  of  which  bled  Uttle,  but  from  that  of 
the  other  blood  oozed  during  twenty  hours.    A  dose  of  James's 
powder  was  given  two  successive  nights,  and  on  the  third  day  the 
circulation  was  quite  restored,  and  he  only  complained  of  some 
uneasy  sensations  about  the  muscles  of  the  back  juid  neck,  which 
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Case  of  con- 
gestion 
caused  by 
walking 
quickly. 


Case  of  con 
gestion 
caused  by 
running. 


Case  of  con- 
gestion from 
rowing  a 
boat. 


were  attributed  to  the  exertion  he  had  made  when  running  after 
the  squirrel  ;  these  were  completely  reheved  by  two  succeeding 
doses  of  Dover's  powder.  He  continued  well  until  three  mouths 
after,  when,  in  prosecuting  some  scientific  researches  in  Switzerland, 
he  ascended  Mont  Blanc,  and  on  nearly  reaching  its  summit,  his 
breathing  became  so  much  embarrassed,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  descend  the  mountain,  and  it  was  not  until  after  several  days 
of  tranquilUty  that  he  recovered  his  natural  breathing." 

Case  III. — A  young  lady,  when  in  perfect  'health,  walked 
quickly  aeross  Hyde  Park,  being  a  good  deal  excited  by  a  crowd 
that  was  assembled  there.  Her  breathing  became  so  much  op- 
pressed, and  her  heart  palpitated  so  violently,  that  she  was  taken 
into  an  adjacent  house  and  profusely  bled,  from  which  she  experi- 
enced immediate  relief.  Since  that  time  she  has  had  nearly 
twenty  similar  attacks,  all  of  which  were  brought  on  by  too  much 
walking,  and  all  of  them  were  relieved  by  bleeding.  The  last 
attack  was  occasioned  by  her  running  up-stairs  very  quickly,  being 
at  the  same  time  greatly  agitated ;  and  upon  this  occasion  the 
symptoms  were  also  relieved  by  bloodletting. 

Case  IV. — An  eminent  engraver  who,  though  corpulent,  was  in 
good  health,  ran  with  all  his  speed  to  overtake  a  coach,  and  after 
getting  into  it  he  felt  great  exhaustion  and  a  quickness  in  respir- 
ation, his  heart  at  the  same  time  beating  violently.  On  getting 
out  of  the  coach  and  attempting  to  walk,  he  did  so  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  impulse  of  the  heart  with  dyspnoea  continued  for 
several  days,  and  were  not  relieved  until  after  blood-letting,  leeches,, 
and  antimonials  had  been  employed. 

Case  V. — An  officer,  of  great  athletic  powers,  engaged  in  a 
rowing  match,  and  which  he  won  by  unexampled  exertion.  On 
the  following  day  he  applied  to  me  on  account  of  an  embarrass- 
ment in  his  breathing,  caused  by  the  violent  exertion,  as  well 
as  by  intense  anxiety  from  the  interest  created  by  the  match. 
There  was  no  sensible  change  in  the  arterial  pulse,  but  the 
heart's  action  was  so  tumultuous  that  its  beatings  were  apparent. 
Though  the  immediate  symptoms  were  subdued  by  local  deple- 
tion, the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  antimony,  yet,  for  a 
long  time,  the  heart  was  very  susceptible  of  excitement,  whether 
arisin"-  from  disturbance  of  the  digestive  apparatus  or  from  moral 
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causes ;  and,  as  is  usually  observed  in  all  organs  which  have  been 
once  injured,  if  from  any  accidental  circumstance  this  patient's 
health  was  disturbed,  that  disturbance  seldom  failed  to  influence 
the  action  of  the  heart. 

"  For  the  last  nine  months,  imagining  that  I  had  been  perfectly  ^^'^J^j'/^'l^g''"^ 
well,  never  feeling  any  uneasiness  in  my  heart,  about  a  week  ago  J'j'j.'^'^"''^ 
I  foolishly  danced  some  reels,  and  that  exertion  brought  back  a 
return  of  my  old  complaint.  I  put  on  seven  leeches  the  day  I 
felt  it,  and  applied  mustard  bhsters  twice,  and  have  taken  a  good 
deal  of  opening  medicine.  I  have  not,  however,  got  entirely  rid 
of  the  uneasy  sensation :  sometimes  it  shows  itself  in  a  desire  to 
draw  a  long  breath ;  at  other  times  I  have  a  hot  burning  sensa- 
tion around  my  heart,  extending  to  the  point  of  the  shoulder, 
and  a  hissing,  humming  sort  of  noise  in  my  left  ear ;  and  last  night 
I  have  slept  none  the  whole  night,  from  a  strong  violent  pulse, 
but  not  a  veiy  quick  one." 

All  these  symptoms  were  relieved  by  repeated  bloodlettings 
and  antimonials,  and  his  health  was  permanently  restored. 

Case  VI. — A  student  at  Cambridge  made  a  violent  effort  to  <"^"- 
win  a  rowing  match,  after  which  he  suffered  from  great  difficulty  rowing  a™"" 
in  breathing,  a  dry  cough,  and,  finally,  hcemoptijsis,  and  to  relieve 
these  symptoms  a  depletive  system  of  treatment  was  followed. 
About  two  months  afterwards,  the  affection  of  the  chest  being 
still  unsubdued,  he  was  pronounced  to  have  "a  cavern  in  his 
lung ;"  and  when  the  same  physician  again  saw  him,  four  months 
afterwards,  after  a  lengthened  stethoscopic  examination,  he  pro- 
nounced that  there  was  no  cavern,  and  he  was  treated  for  pul- 
monary phthisis. 

Sixteen  months  from  the  first  attack,  when  he  was  suffering 
from  a  slight  catarrhal  affection,  my  attention  was  directed, 
from  a  slight  stain  of  blood  in  the  mucous  expectoration,  to  the 
condition  of  the  circulation.  I  found  the  radial  pulse  small,  and 
the  heart's  impulse  much  increased;  he  had  palpitation,' and 
more  or  less  tenderness  on  pressing  the  cardiac  region  Three 
leeches  applied  to  the  chest  bled  profusely;  a  third  of  a 
gram  of  tartarized  antimony  was  given  twice  a  day,  and  the 
leeches  were  twice  repeated,  at  intervals  of  two  days,  with  com- 
plete  relief. 
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Cas"  of  con-      Case  VII. — A  cliamberniaid,  who  was  daily  in  the  habit  of 

gostion  from  .  .  in, 

carrying  a  carrying  coais  Tip-stairs,  became  so  breathless,  as  to  be  obheed  to 
weight.  sit  down  and  rest  herself  some  time,  before  she  could  again  begin 
to  ascend  the  stair.  After  having  suffered  some  weeks,  she  applied 
to  me,  complaining  of  very  considerable  difficultv  in  breathing, 
■with  a  great  increase  in  the  impulse  of  the  heart.  By  applying 
three  leeches  four  times  successively,  and  taking  a  dose  of  James's 
powder  every  night,  she  was  relieved.  Eight  days  afterwards  she 
again  complained  of  so  great  a  difficulty  in  her  breathing,  that  on 
walking  a  short  distance,  she  was  obliged  to  stop  several  times. 
On  the  following  day  the  dyspnoea  was  very  distressing,  the  im- 
pulse of  the  heart  was  much  increased,  but  there  was  little  change 
either  in  the  quality  or  frequency  of  the  arterial  pulse.  Four 
leeches  were  now  apphed  to  the  region  of  the  heart ;  they  were 
repeated  on  the  following  day,  and  she  took  the  third  of  a 
grain  of  tartarized  antimony  three  times  a  day.  The  first  leeches 
which  were  apphed  gave  immediate  rehef,  and  she  remained  free 
from  all  dyspnoea,  unless  when  she  walked  up  a  flight  of  stairs ; 
this,  however,  soon  abated,  and  the  heart  again  beat  with  its 
usual  impulse. 

Case  of  congestion  of  the  heart  from  singing. 
The  circulation  becomes  sometimes  disturbed  in  persons  who 
make  great  exertions  in  singinc/,  or  in  playing  wind-instruments, 
of  which  the  following  case  is  an  example  :— 

A  chorus-singer,  of  middle  age,  complained  of  a  very  distressing 
sense  of  tightness  across  the  chest,  limited  and  painful  inspira- 
tion, and  the  heart's  impulse  was  greatly  increased,  but  there 
was  little  alteration  in  the  arterial  pulse.  He  had  a  veiy 
troublesome  dry  cough,  which  came  on  in  paroxysms,  and  whicli 
was  often  excited  on  making  a  very  slight  bodily  exertion.  The 
digestive  organs  were  not  materially  deranged.  Smce  his  early 
life  he  has  been  accustomed  to  sing,  and  five  years  ago,  after 
great  fatigue  from  singing  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  the  sense  of 
tightness  and  difficulty  of  breathing  commenced,  and  he  has 
never  been  quite  well  since. 

Three  leeches  were  now  apphed  on  the  prtecordial  region, 
which  bled  profusely ;  which,  with  a  dose  of  James's  powder  given 
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at  bed-time,  produced  a  very  decided  relief  of  all  the  symptoms, 
especially  the  sense  of  constriction  of  the  chest,  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  the  cough,  and  the  heart's  impulse.  After  the 
antimonial  powder  had  been  taken  four  nights,  the  heart  was 
tranqijillized,  and  the  respiration  greatly  faciHtated.  A  dose  of 
camphor  and  ammonia  was  afterwards  given  three  times  a  dav, 
and  so  manifest  was  the  improvement,  that,  along  with  the  com- 
pound steel  pill,  taken  three  times  a  day,  and  a  hplladonna  plaster 
applied  to  the  chest,  in  fourteen  days  from  the  commencement  of 
the  treatment,  he  considered  himself  so  much  recovered  as  to 
discontinue  the  medicines. 

Cases  of  congestion  of  the  heart  from  drinking  cold  water. 

Case  I.  — A  school-boy,  when  overheated  at  play,  drank  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water.  On  returning  home  in  half-an-hour, 
he  began  to  complain  of  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  chest,  and 
an  embarrassment  in  breathing  ;  and  after  these  symptoms  con- 
tinued for  three  days,  he  was  bled  at  the  arm,  from  which 
he  derived  immediate  rehef,  and  he  completely  recovered  by 
the  subsequent  use  of  antimonials.  Some  time  afterwards,  I 
saw  this  patient  in  perfect  health,  not  having  had  the  slightest 
return  of  the  above  disorder. 

Case  II.*-" A  strong  healthy  man,  aged  about  twenty-four, 
was  mowing  grass  when  the  weather  was  warm,  and  he  drank  water 
brought  from  a  neighbouring  well,  sometimes  cold,  but  generally 
after  it  was  warmed  by  the  heat  of  the  weather  ;  the  quantity  of 
cold  water  taken  at  one  time  never  exceeded  half-a-pint.  One 
evening  talking  gave  him  considerable  anxiety,  accompanied  with 
sighmg;  and  he  found  it  necessary,  during  conversation,  to  rest 
occasionally.  These  complaints  remained  the  same  until  two  days 
afterwards,  and  when  talking,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  the 
hke  difficulty  in  his  breathing,  and  vision  nearly  departed  He 
was  placed  on  the  bed,  and  lost  nearly  all  sense  and  voluntary 
motion.  I  saw  him  in  a  few  minutes  after,  and  found  his  extre- 
mities cold,  a  livid  suffusion  of  the  face  and  neck,  and  his  pulse 
about  35,  with  weak  action,  which,  after  the  exhibition  of  a 
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little  hartshorn,  gained  preternatural  force,  more  especially  that 
of  the  heart.    White  tongue,  a  little  thirst,  deep  and  frequent 
sighing,  and  a  httle  pain  at  the  epigastrium  at  each  pulsation.  I 
did  not  bleed  at  this  time,  but  substituted  the  warm-bath,  and  his 
pulse  in  a  few  minutes  rose  to  50  strokes  in  a  minute,  with  less 
convulsive  action.    He  fell  into  a  warm  sweat,  and  slept  well. 
On  the  day  following,  he  took  saline  draughts ;  pulse  28,  a  little 
hard,  still  stronger  about  the  heart  and  large  vessels,  with  irre- 
gular intermissions  ;  the  other  symptoms  as  yesterday.  Seven 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm  ;  it  was  sizy  ;  pulse 
during  and  after  the  operation,  33,  but  in  the  evening  and  night 
it  beat  only  fourteen  strokes  in  a  mmute.    The  bath  was  again 
administered,  but  without  any  advantage  ;  he  was  costive,  and 
had  a  dose  of  rhubarb,  and  took  the  saline  draughts.    Next  day 
the  pulse  ranged  between  14  and  28,  till  five  p.m.    At  this  time 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm ;  pulse  rose  after 
the  operation  from  28  to  37  strokes  m  a  minute,  and  at  nine  in 
the  evening  to  60  and  softer  ;  the  other  complaints  much  abated- 
On  the  following  day,  the  pulse  ranged  between  30  and  50,  but 
it  was  soft,  his  other  complaints  nearly  gone.    The  day  after, 
the  pulse  in  the  forenoon  was  18,  with  anxiety,  &c.,  but  it 
increased  in  frequency,  and  in  a  few  hours  it  stood  at  54;  a 
copious  sweat  then  broke  out,  with  an  abatement  of  the  anxiety, 
&c.  He  now  became  convalescent ;  but  his  pulse  was  slower  than 
natural  for  several  days  till  it  arose  to  about  70  ;  he  was  soon 
after,  and  ever  since, 'able  to  take  exercise  and  labour  without 
inconvenience." 

Case  of  congestion  of  the  heart  from  eating  a  hotpotatoe. 
A  young  man,  nine  years  ago,  ate  a  mouthful  of  very  hot 
potatoe,  and  immediately  afterwards  fell  down,  and  remained 
quite  insensible  for  about  ten  minutes.  Ever  smce  that  period 
he  has  suifered  pain  in  the  cardiac  region,  palpitation,  and 
epistaccis.  His  hands  are  usually  very  cold,  and  the  veins  con- 
gested, but  sometimes  the  cold  is  so  great  as  to  make  the  extre- 
mities of  the  fingers  pale  and  insensible.  The  radial  pulse  is 
scarcely  perceptible,  but  the  heart's  impulse  is  moderately 
strong     The  palpitation  is  not  constant,  but  usually  succeeded 
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any  quick  movements  of  the  body,  or  mental  excitement.  The 
digestive  organs  were  perfectly  healthy.  From  the  epistaxis) 
occurring  almost  every  day,  I  recommended  the  apphcation  of 
two  leeches  to  the  prsecordial  region,  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
tartarised  antimony  to  be  taken  twice  a  day ;  and  the  benefit 
derived  was  so  decided,  that  he  repeated  the  leeches  four  times. 
After  a  few  days  there  was  a  manifest  increase  in  the  vigour  of 
the  pulse,  and  the  impulse  of  the  heart  was  diminished.  He 
had  no  epistaxis  after  the  first  application  of  leeches ;  the 
capillary  circulation  in  the  extremities  was  much  improved,  and 
he  was  satisfied  that  a  decided  amendment  had  taken  place.  I 
now  gave  him  the  compound  steel  pill,  which  he  took  for  some 
time  with  great  benefit. 

Case  of  conyestki  of  the  heart  from  mental  excitement. 
A  lady  suddenly  lost  one  of  her  children,  and  her  grief  was 
so  intense  that  she  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  seldom  spoke, 
and  could  not  weep.  By  regulating  the  alimentary  canal„ 
giving  her  occasionally  a  large  dose  of  calomel,  and  repeatedly 
abstracting  blood  locally  from  the  head,  she  gradually  resumed 
her  wonted  habits.  I  saw  her  twelve  months  afterwards,  and  my 
attention  was  then  arrested  with  an  embarrassment  in  breathing : 
the  impulse  of  the  heart  was  much  increased,  and  there  was 
a  contracted  pulse.  It  appeared  that  she  had  never  recoveredi 
from  the  moral  depression  caused  by  her  son's  death.  Alternate- 
bleeding  by  leeches  from  the  parietes  of  the  chest  and  the  feet, 
along  with  antimonials  and  narcotics,  produced  the  most  bene^ 
ficial  effects,  and  ultimately  she  completely  recovered. 

Cases  of  congestion  of  the  heart  from  disturbed  sleep. 

Case  I.— Mrs.  complains  of  a  sensation  of  giddiness 

both  when  she  is  in  the  erect  and  horizontal  postures  ;  uneasiness 
in  the  chest,  upon  which  she  cannot  suffer  even  the  pressure  of 
the  bed  clothes ;  she  frequently  feels  the  beatings  of  the  heart, 
and  she  has  a  frequent  and  troublesome  dry  cough.  The  radial 
pulse  is  frequent  and  tumultuous,  all  which  symptoms  have  been 
present  the  last  six  days.  Two  leeches  which  were  now  applied 
to  the  cardiac  region  bled  moderately,  and  she  took  a  dose  of 
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James's  powder  at  bed-time,  and  she  slept  better  the  following 
night  than  she  had  done  for  two  months  previously,"^  as  during 
that  period  she  had  been  in  constant  attendance  on  a  sick 
daughter,  and  her  sleep  was  often  interrupted,  and  being  often 
awoke  suddenly. 

Case  II.-  A.  nurse  complained  of  a  disagreeable  sensation  in 
the  head,  which  afflicted  her  at  all  times  of  the  daj,  but  especially 
when  she  walked,  and  then  it  became  so  severe  that  she  could  not 
balance  herself ;  and  on  several  occasions  she  was  compelled  to 
take  hold  of  some  support  to  prevent  herself  falling.  She  also 
had  tinnitus,  sometimes  in  one,  and  sometimes  in  both  ears. 
The  digestive  organs  were  in  a  healthy  condition  ;  her  pulse  was 
natural  in  frequency,  but  rather  small ;  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
was  strong,  and  she  complained  of  tenderness  on  pressing  upon 
the  cardiac  region,  causing  a  sob  and  difficulty  in  breathing.  She 
had  been  for  six  months  kept  constantly  watching  a  sick  person, 
and  seldom  slept  one  hour  at  a  time ;  sometimes  being  awoke 
four  or  five  times  m  an  hour,  for  several  successive  hours.  She 
also  complained  of  fearful  apprehensions  of  death  when  these  suf- 
ferings were  brought  on,  though,  on  other  occasions,  she  felt  no 
such  terror,  but  rather  a  vnsh  to  die.  By  the  repeated  applica- 
tion of  a  few  leeches  on  the  chest  every  second  and  third  day, 
along  with  small  doses  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony,  the  state  of 
the  circulation  became  perfectly  natural. 

Case  of  congestion  of  the  heart  accompanied  with  in-egnlar  menstntation. 
A  lady,  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  been  afflicted  nearly  two 
years  with  difficulty  in  breathing  on  the  least  bodily  exertion ; 
and  durmg  that  period  had  eight  paroxysms,  duriag  which  she 
was  seized  with  dvspnoea  and  violent  palpitation.  For  the 
relief  of  all  these  attacks  she  was  bled  at  the  arm,  confined 
some  days  to  bed,  and  attention  paid  to  the  digestive  organs.  On 
the  return  of  an  attack,  she  applied  to  me,  when  I  found  the 
radial  pulse  frequent,  but  easily  compressed,  and  she  had  violent 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  One  leech  was  applied  to  the  foot,  and 
the  pediluvium  employed  afterwards.  In  three  hours  she  expe- 
rienced great  relief  in  the  chest,  and  perspired  proi'usely,  a 
circumstance  unusual  with  her.     She  took  repeated  doses  oi 
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James's  Powder,  the  bowels  were  easily  regulated,  she  speedily 
recovered,  and  gradually  passed  into  a  state  of  uninterrupted 
health. 

Congestion  of  the  heart  from  causes  not  manifest. 

Though  a  congested  state  of  the  heart  will  seldom  be  met 
with  wherein  the  origin  of  the  disease  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained,  yet  I  have  frequently  seen  cases  in  which  no  dis- 
tinct cause  could  be  assigned ;  but  where  the  assemblage  of 
symptoms,  and  the  successful  result  of  the  treatment  explained 
the  true  nature  of  the  malady.  This  is  no  more  surprising 
than  what  is  observed  of  other  organs ;  derangements  in  their 
functions  frequently  taking  place  without  our  being  able  to  assign 
these  to  any  particular  cause. 

Case  I. — "A  girl,  seven  years  of  age,  of  spare  habit  of  body,  casecom- 
had  been  in  ill  health  about  nine  months,  during  which  period  (^"Mn'Muc- 
she  was  several  times  seized  in  the  night  with  the  most  violent  '^''i""' 
alarm,  springing  from  her  bed,  screaming,  and  running  about  the 
house.  She  had  been  treated  for  an  affection  of  the  stomach  by 
two  physicians,  but  without  benefit.  I  found  her  labouring 
under  violent  continued  action  of  the  heart ;  the  spaces  between 
the  intercostal  muscles  were  protruded  at  every  contraction  of  the 
ventricle;  the  radial  pulse  was  proportionably  strong;  her 
tongue  was  slightly  furred,  and  the  bowels  were  sluggish.  The 
treatment  I  now  adopted  consisted  in  the  apphcation  of  two 
leeches  to  one  foot,  every  fourth  day  ;  mild  aperients,  and  light 
diet.  This  plan  was  pursued  for  three  weeks,  when  the  patient 
was  so  much  improved,  that  the  leeches  were  discontinued,  and 
small  doses  of  sulphate  of  iron,  with  infusion  of  gentian,  were 
given  twice  a-day ;  a  mild  alterative  and  aperient  at  night.  At 
the  end  of  a  month  the  action  of  the  heart  was  reduced  to  its 
natnral  state,  and  the  patient  was  restored  to  health,  and  re- 
mained free  from  any  aifection  of  the  heart  when  I  saw  her, 
after  a  lapse  of  more  than  three  years." 

Case  II.— A  footman  complained  of  a  sensation  of  tightness 
in  the  chest,  sometimes  amounting  to  pain,  and  there  was  tender- 
ness on  pressing  upon  the  cardiac  region.  He  could  not  inspire 
fully  without   uneasiness,  and  on  going  up  stairs   found  dif- 
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ficulty  in  breathing.  The  radial  pulse  was  rather  small,  and  of 
natural  frequency,  but  the  impulse  of  the  heart  was  greatly 
increased.  He  had  suffered  these  uneasy  feelings  about  three 
months,  and  they  had  never  abated ;  no  cough,  and  the  digestive 
organs  were  healthy.  He  can  assign  no  cause  for  his  illness. 
He  took  the  third  of  a  grain  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony  twice 
a-day  for  three  days,  with  only  slight  rehef.  Two  leeches  were 
now  applied  to  the  cardiac  region,  which  bled  three  hours  freely ; 
and  on  the  following  day,  all  the  uneasy  feelings  in  the  chest  were 
gone,  the  heart's  impulse  subdued,  and  the  radial  pulse  had 
become  soft.  He  continued  the  antimonial  pills,  and  took 
altogether  sixteen  of  them ;  at  the  end  of  which  period  he 
appeared  to  be,  in  all  respects,  in  perfect  health. 

Case  III. — The  clerk  of  a  solicitor  complained  of  a  severe 
and  unceasing  pain  in  the  prsecordial  region,  which  was  much 
increased  by  slight  pressure,  and  was  accompanied  by  an  uneasy 
sensation  in  the  head,  hmited  to  the  occipital  region;  great 
debility,  coldness  of  the  legs  and  feet,  imperfect  sleep,  and  often 
suddenly  mterrupted.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  was  increased,, 
the  radial  pulse  was  small,  compressed,  and  of  its  natural  fre- 
quency. All  these  symptoms  had  been  of  only  a  few  days' 
duration,  and  had  come  on  without  any  evident  cause,  unless 
from  having  been  exposed  to  a  good  deal  of  mental  fatigue.  Two 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  prsecordial  region,  and  repeated  four 
times  at  the  interval  of  one  day  between  each  application ;  and 
during  the  same  period  he  took  eight  grams  of  the  tartarized  an- 
timony, divided  into  twenty-four  doses.  The  effect  of  these 
remedies  was  to  reheve  the  local  pain,  to  diminish  the  heart's 
impulse,  and  to  render  the  arterial  pulse  softer.  He  still,  how- 
ever, complained  of  palpitation  and  mental  irritability,  which 
camphor  and  ammonia  failed  to  relieve,  but  which  completely 
yielded  to  the  exhibition  of  two  drops  of  the  dUute  hydrociamc 
acid  twice  a-day.  For  some  time  afterwards  these  symptoms 
occasionally  recurred,  and  on  every  occasion  they  were  subdued 
by  the  acid. 

Cases  of  Congestion  of  the  heart  accompanied  by  cough. 
Case  I.-A  lady  of  middle  age  complained  of  a  couf/h,  which 
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came  on  at  all  liours  in  violent  paroxysms,  preventing  sleep,  and 
accompanied  by  an  embarrassment  in  breathing,  great  difficulty 
in  ascending  a  stair,  and  great  increase  in  the  heart's  impulse. 
The  digestive  organs  were  natural.  She  had  found  no  relief  from 
an  antiphlogistic  treatment.  The  cough  came  on  four  months 
before  she  consulted  me,  immediately  after  walking  quickly  in  a 
cold  day,  and  it  had  since  continued.  Previously  she  had  occa- 
sionally suffered  from  palpitations.  I  prescribed  one  grain  of 
the  sulphate  of  ainc,  with  the  compound  galbanum  pill,  to  be 
taken  twice  a  day.  The  first  pill  produced  a  manifest  abatement 
of  the  cough ;  on  the  second  day  it  was  still  more  diminished, 
both  in  severity  and  frequency ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  it  was 
quite  subdued ;  but  she  continued  the  piUs  altogether  for  six 
days.  A  corresponding  change  took  place  in  her  breathing,  and 
the  impulse  of  the  heart  was  reduced  to  its  natural  standard. 

Case  II. — A  lady,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  complained  of  a 
cough  so  severe,  that  for  many  nights  she  had  been  obliged  to 
sit  up  in  bed.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  was  so  much  increased 
that  she  frequently  felt  the  heart  palpitate,  especially  on  making 
the  sUghtest  bodily  or  mental  exertion.  By  the  appHcation  of  a 
couple  of  leeches  upon  the  chest,  and  a  dose  of  James's  powder 
at  bed-time,  and  by  twice  repeating  the  leeches,  at  intervals  of 
three  days,  along  with  the  antimonial,  all  the  symptoms  were 
subdued,  and  the  respiratory  and  circulating  organs  were  restored 
to  a  healthy  condition. 

Congestion  of  the  heart,  accompanied  by  sickness  and  vomiting. 
Case  I.— A  governess  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  had 
been  suffering,  for  upwards  of  twelve  months,  from  a  cough, 
which  was  accompanied  by  occasional  sickness  and  vomiting,  and 
which  had  been  treated  with  a  variety  of  expectorants.  The 
radial  pulse  was  small,  and  of  natural  frequency ;  the  heart's 
impulse  was  increased  in  strength ;  there  was  tenderness  in  the 
cardiac  region  on  gentle  pressure;  a  dry  cough  came  on  in 
severe  paroxysms,  and  sometimes  ended  in  the  TOmiting  of  a 
tough  transparent  mucus  ;  the  digestive  organs  were  deranged 
and  the  menses  were  irregular.  By  the  application  of  three 
leeches  to  the  preecordial  region,  an  emetic,  and  the  tartarised 
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antimony  continned  for  a  few  days  in  small  doses,  all  the  symp- 
toms were  completely  subdued,  and  she  was  soon  restored  to 
perfect  health. 

Case  II. — A  lawyer's  clerk,  soon  after  getting  out  of  bed,  felt 
sick,  but  he  did  not  vomit.  He  experienced  sickness  every  day 
during  a  month,  which  came  on  at  all  hours,  particularly  after 
breakfast.  The  arterial  pulse  was  small  and  irregular ;  the 
impulse  of  the  heart  strong  and  tumultuous,  with  irregular 
pauses  ;  and  the  digestive  apparatus  was  healthy.  After  taking 
one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  tartarised  antimony  morning  and  night 
for  six  days,  the  symptoms  were  so  much  subdued  that  he 
required  no  other  medicine. 

Congestion  of  the  heart  accompanied  by  Epistaxis. 
A  housemaid,  eighteen  months  ago,  after  great  bodily  fatigue, 
was  attacked  with  epistaxis,  which  returned  twice  a  day  for 
several  succcessive  days,  but  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  was  small. 
Some  time  afterwards,  having  suffered  from  an  uneasy  sensation 
in  the  abdomen,  she  vomited  some  blood  :  and  though  she  never 
recovered  her  strength,  there  was  no  return  of  the  epistaxis  until 
three  weeks  before  she  was  placed  under  my  care.  From  that 
time  the  nose  usually  bled  three  times  a  day,  the  blood  flowing  in 
a  continuous  stream  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  the  quantity  she 
estimated  to  be  not  less  than  half  a-piat  each  time.  She  had  now 
become  extremely  feeble  and  emaciated,  and  quite  incapable  of 
any  exertion ;  her  breathing  was  greatly  embarrassed,  and  she 
could  not  ascend  a  stair  but  by  repeated  efforts.  She  had  a 
frequent  dry  cough,  which  generally  came  on  in  paroxysms.  Her 
pulse  was  feeble  and  of  natural  frequency.  The  heart's  impulse 
was  vigorous,  and  she  sometimes  felt  its  palpitations.  There 
was  a  tenderness  over  the  whole  prsecordial  region,  the  catamenia 
had  continued  regular,  and  the  digestive  organs  ununpaired. 
Not  finding  any  benefit  from  a  few  doses  of  the  tartrate  ot  anti- 
mony, two  leeches  were  applied  to  the  pr^ecordial  region,  and  the 
blood  flowed  six  hours,  after  which  she  was  immediately  reheved 
of  the  uneasy  feelmgs  and  oppression  in  the  carchac  region,  ai^d  a 
remarkable  diminution  in  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  cough 
and  in  the  difficvilty  of  breathing.    During  three  subsequent  day- 
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she  re[)eated  the  autimouial  pill,  from  which  she  did  not  appear  to 
receive  any  benefit ;  and,  on  the  fifth  day  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  treatment,  she  took  twice  a  day  the  compound  steel 
j)ills.  After  taking  six  of  them,  she  had  no  return  of  the  epistaxis, 
and  the  cough,  uneasy  feelings  in  the  chest,  and  beatings  of  the 
heart,  and  every  symptom  of  her  disorder  were  subdued.  She 
continued  to  take  the  steel  pills ;  and  when  I  saw  her,  six  weeks 
from  the  commencement  of  the  treatment,  she  had  become  much 
stronger,  her  general  health  restored,  and  she  had  no  return  of 
her  complaint. 

Cases  of  Congestion  of  the  Heart  accompanied  by  Hamoptysis. 

Case  I. — A  painter,  middle  aged,  applied  to  me  on  account  of 
a  spitting  of  blood,  frequent  short  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
with  uneasy  feeKngs  in  his  chest.  The  radial  pulse  was  small, 
and  not  increased  in  frequency,  but  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  impulse  of  the  heart.  Three  leeches  were  applied 
to  the  prsecordial  region,  and  repeated  in  two  days.  The  tartrate 
of  antimony,  combined  with  calomel,  was  at  the  same  time  admini- 
stered, and  after  this  treatment  was  continued  for  a  week,  the 
symptoms  were  all  subdued,  except  the  cough.  He  was  then 
ordered  squills,  combined  with  ipecacuhana  and  the  common  mer- 
curial pill,  and  this  treatment  being  continued  during  ten  days,  he 
considered  himself  convalescent,  and  used  no  further  remedies. 

Case  II.— A  young  lady  apphed  to  me  on  account  of  a  teazing 
cough,  accompanied  occasionally  with  a  spitting  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  blood,  from  which  complaint  she  had  suffered  several 
years,  and  had  spent  six  seasons  abroad ;  several  physicians  whom 
she  had  consulted  having  treated  her  for  pulmonary  phthisis. 
She  had  a  small  thready  but  not  a  frequent  pulse;  and  the 
impulse  of  the  heart  was  considerably  increased.  Her  breathing 
was  shghtly  embarrassed,  and  she  had  occasionally  uneasy  feelings 
in  the  chest. 

By  the  application  of  a  couple  of  leeches  on  the  cardiac  region, 
and  repeating  them  in  a  few  days,  at  the  same  time  taking  a 
dose  of  James's  powder  every  night,  the  cough  and  heemoptysis 
were  subdued,  after  which  her  general  health  and  strength  rapidly 
improved  by  the  use  of  the  compound  steel  pill ;  and  when  I 
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heard  of  her  some  time  afterwards,  her  complaint  had  not 
returned,  she  had  married,  and  was  the  mother  of  a  family. 

Case  of  congestion  of  the  heart  succeeding  hooping  cough. 
A  youth  applied  to  me  on  account  of  a  cough  with  which  he 
had  been  afflicted  since  an  attack  of  hooping  cough  five  months 
previously.  The  cough  was  dry,  came  in  paroxysms,  and  was 
troublesome  during  the  night  and  on  getting  out  of  bed.  The 
heart's  impulse  was  vigorous,  and  the  radial  pulse  small.  Two 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  prsecordial  region  in  the  evening, 
and  the  bleeding  did  not  cease  until  the  following  morning ;  a 
dose  of  James's  powder  was  taken  at  bed-time.  The  day  after  the 
leeches  were  applied  there  was  scarcely  a  vestige  of  cough 
remaining;  and  after  taking  James's  powder  for  three  nights, 
I  ordered  him  the  compound  steel  pill,  which  he  took  twice  a 
day  for  ten  days.  Since  which  he  has  had  no  return  of  the 
cough,  and  his  general  health  is  completely  restored. 

Case  of  congestion  of  the  heart  accompanied  by  hiccup. 
A  gentleman,  fifty-five  years  of  age,  had  a  severe  apopletic 
fit,  accompanied  with  loss  of  power  of  the  left  side,  and  of  the 
intellectual  powers.  The  symptoms  were  subdued  by  small 
depletions  and  evacuants,  and  six  months  afterwards,  during  his 
convalescence,  he  was  seized  with  an  incessant  hiccup,  and  after 
having  made  use  unsuccessfully  of  a  variety  of  medicines,  my 
attention  was  directed  to  the  heart,  the  beating  of  which  was 
tumultuous.  I  ordered  him  one  grain  of  crude  opium  every  two 
hours,  and  appUed  a  belladonna  plaster  to  the  praicordial  region, 
and  after  taking  two  of  the  pills  the  hiccup  did  not  return. 

Case  of  congestion  of  the  heart  accompanied  by  wuscm  volitantes. 

Mrs.  ,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  applied  to  me  on 

account  of  muscce,  which  appeared  before  the  left  eye,  along  ^^1th 
occasional  "swimming  in  the  head."  She  is  easily  excited  and 
alarmed.  She  complained  of  uneasy  fceUngs  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  and  root  of  the  neck ;  a  feeling  of  tightness 
accompanied  bv  pain  in  the  cardiac  region,  and  a  difficulty  ot 
expanding  the  chest ;  a  dry  cough  which  comes  on  m  the  morn- 
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ing  when  rising  out  of  bed,  and  which  is  sometimes  very  violent, 
and  is,  during  the  day,  more  or  less  troublesome.  Her  face  is 
flushed  and  puffy,  and  she  is  suffering  from  cold  legs  and  feet. 
The  sHghtest  movements  of  the  body,  or  any  mental  excitement, 
cause  palpitations,  and  these  also  she  sometimes  suffers  from 
when  in  bed.  The  radial  pulse  is  small  and  oppressed.  The 
impulse  of  the  heart  is  greatly  increased,  and  pressure  on  the 
cardiac  region  gives  pain.  The  digestive  and  uterine  systems  are 
healthy.  The  uneasy  feehngs  in  the  chest  have  been  distinctly 
marked  at  least  eight  years,  and  twelve  months  ago  the  false 
images  first  appeared  before  the  left  eye. 

I  recommended  tioo  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  cardiac 
region,  and  one  third  of  a  grain  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony 
with  rhubarb  and  soap  to  be  taken  night  and  morning.  The 
leeches  bled  profusely,  and  one  continued  to  bleed  twenty-six 
hours.  Most  decided  relief  was  obtained  from  the  bleeding ;  the 
antimonial  pills  caused  no  sickness,  but  operated  frequently  and 
copiously  on  the  bowels.  She  now  took  a  dose  of  ammonia  and 
camphor  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  and  on  the  seventh  day  the 
cardiac  and  radial  pulse  had  become  quite  natural,  the  uneasy  feel- 
ings in  the  chest  and  tenderness  to  the  touch,  and  the  uneasy 
feelings  in  the  neck,  were  subdued  ;  the  flushing  of  the  countenance 
had  disappeared.  She  now  discontinued  the  antimony,  and  took 
the  pill,  ferri  c.  myrrh  and  a  mixture  of  camphor,  rhubarb,  and 
ammonia,  and  after  continuing  these  medicines  about  three  weeks, 
she  returned  home  perfectly  well  in  all  respects  except  "  the 
false  images"  which  appeared  before  her  left  eye,— these  not 
having  undergone  any  change. 

Case  of  congestion  of  the  heart,  accompanied  loith  a  loss  of  power  in  the 
fingers  of  one  hand. 

A  young  lady  of  a  pale  and  delicate  frame,  applied  to  me 
on  account  of  an  affection  of  the  right  hand,  with  which  she 
had  been  afflicted  about  eighteen  months.  All  the  fingers  and 
the  whole  hand,  as  far  as  the  wrist,  were  quite  motionless  and 
slightly  cedematous,  but  the  sense  of  touch  was  unimpaired. 
During  this  period,  the  motion  of  the  fingers  had  several  times 
returned  and  was  again  lost ;  and  in  these  different  attacks  the 
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longest  period  that  motion  was  lost  was  about  fourteen  weeks. 
She  had  used  a  variety  both  of  local  and  general  remedies,  with- 
out the  least  benefit. 

As  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  impulse  of  the  heart, 
I  thought  it  possible  that  the  affection  of  the  hand  might  arise 
from  the  heart  being  congested  and  causing  some  disturbance  in 
the  circulation  of  the  motor  column  of  the  spinal  chord.  I 
recommended  her  to  lose  some  blood  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
heart.  Three  leeches  applied  to  the  cardiac  region  bled  profuseh^, 
and  the  motion  of  the  hand  and  fingers  was  in  a  few  days  quite 
restored. 

During  five  years  afterwards  she  had  repeated  attacks,  these 
commencing  with  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  muscles  of  the  fore- 
arm ;  a  short  time  after  which,  the  hand  and  fingers  lost  their 
power  of  motion.  On  none  of  these  occasions  did  the  movements 
ever  return  until  leeches  were  applied  to  the  chest,  and  these 
never  failed  to  produce  the  desired  eflFect  in  three  or  four  hours. 
The  average  number  of  leeches  which  she  apphed  were  three  on 
each  relapse,  and  during  which  time  she  kept  a  regular  account 
of  the  number,  exceeding  twelve  hundred  in  five  years. 

During  the  last  year  she  has  only  apphed  leeches  three  times, 
and  although  the  attacks  have  been  frequent,  they  have  all 
yielded  to  dry  cupping  on  the  cardiac  region.  When  I  last  saw 
her  she  was  in  good  health,  except  being  occasionally  troubled 
with  slight  palpitation. 
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FUNCTIONAL    DISORDERS    OF    THE   HEART  FROM  A 
DIMINUTION   IN  THE  QUANTITY  OF  ITS  BLOOD. 

Effects  of  the  loss  of  blood  on  the  heart ;  syncope ;  different  causes  of; 
treatment  of;  anosmia,  its  symptoms  and  treatment. 

"The  heart  acts  best,"  observes  Hunter,  "with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  blood."  If  it  be  congested,  then  follow  all  those 
phenomena  which  have  been  so  fully  described ;  but  if  the 
quantity  be  diminished  below  the  natural  standard,  then 
symptoms  are  developed  of  a  very  different  character. 

The  effects  of  a  diminution  of  the  lieart's  blood  we  have 
opportunities  of  observing,  where  a  large  quantity  has  been 
abstracted  from  the  body  artificially,  or  in  consequence  of  a 
severe  haemorrhage,  such  as  often  occurs  during  parturition.  In 
either  of  these  cases  the  cardiac  and  radial  pulse  at  first  become 
quickened,  and  gradually  lose  their  vigour,  until  they  can  no 
longer  be  perceived  to  beat ;  the  intellectual  powers  fade  ;  after 
which  syncope  supervenes. 

If  the  depletion  has  not  been  such  as  to  destroy  hfe,  the  faint- 
ing state  is  followed  by  a  series  of  phenomena,  all  which  are  the 
effects  of  those  instinctive  acts  of  the  economy,  employed  by  the 
vis  conservatrix  to  increase  the  quantity  of  blood  within  the 
heart,  and,  by  the  influence  of  the  musculo-cardiac  function, 
invigorate  the  circulation.  "  Hence,  fits  of  syncope  are  fre- 
quently attended  with,  or  terminate  in  vomiting,  and  sometimes 
in  convulsions  or  an  epileptic  fit." 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  a  fainting  state,  caused  by 
a  spontaneous  htemorrhage,  becomes  one  of  the  means  which 
nature  adopts  in  order  to  arrest  the  bleeding ;  for  not  only  does 
the  languid  state  of  the  circulation,  produced  by  the  loss  of 
blood,  favour  its  coagulation  and  the  formation  of  a  clot  on  the 
mouths  of  the  bleeding  vessels,  but  it  has  been  ascertained,  by 
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experiments  on  living  animals,  that  the  more  frequently  they  are 
bled,  the  more  speedily  does  the  remaining  blood  coagulate. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  syncope  is  one  of  those  acts 
which  are  resorted  to  by  the  economy  to  relieve  certain  dis- 
turbances of  the  heart,  the  fainting  state  causing  such  a  dimi- 
nution in  its  vigour,  and  consequently  in  the  impetus  of  the 
blood,  that  the  circulation  recovers  its  natural  state. 

There  is  another  cause  of  fainting  occasionally  observed,  which 
does  not  arise  from  the  loss  of  blood,  but  from  its  unequal  dis- 
tribution. "When,  by  the  sudden  evacuation  of  the  water  in 
ascites,  the  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  vessels  from  which 
all  the  pressure  caused  by  the  distension  of  the  water  is  removed, 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels  is  pro- 
portionally diminished,  and  thus  syncope  ensues. 
Case  nar-  A  lady  who  had  immense  varicose  veins  of  both  legs,  fainted 
Lefevre^  whenever  she  was  in  the  erect  posture,  the  veins  becoming  reser- 
voirs of  a  large  quantity  of  blood ;  so  that  the  balance  of  the 
circulation  was  destroyed,  and  the  cerebro-spinal  system  deprived 
of  its  due  quantity  of  the  vital  element. 

Syncope  may  also  arise  from  a  diminution  in  the  vigour  of  the 
heart,  by  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system.    Of  this  condition 
of  the  circulation  we  daily  see  examples  ;  and  it  is  sufficient  here 
to  refer  to  observations  already  made  on  the  influence  of  the  de- 
see  page  165.  pressing  passions  in  diminishing  the  action  of  the  heart. 

The  syncope  that  is  caused  by  an  obstructed  circulation,  from 
a  change  in  the  structure  of  the  heart,  is  of  a  far  more  serious 
character  than  fainting,  either  from  a  profuse  depletion,  or  from 
mental  emotion  ;  for,  if  a  fit  of  syncope  takes  place  when  the  heart's 
tissues  are  diseased,  such  interruptions  to  the  transit  of  the  blood 
through  the  heart  must  always  be  considered  as  indicating  some 
important  change  in  the  heart's  apparatus.  Hence  a  fainting 
state,  and  even  complete  syncope,  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent 
symptom  in  many  organic  diseases  of  the  central  organ;  and 
when  this  condition  continues  beyond  a  certain  time,  life  is  extin- 
guished ;  so  that  syncope  is  frequently  the  immediate  cause  ot 
death  in  those  who  have  long  been  suffering  from  a  diseased 

Treatment.-ln  syncope  from  the  loss  of  blood,  the  vigour  ot 
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the  heart  may  be  restored  by  the  administration  of  those  remedial 
means  which  stimulate  the  nerves  of  the  heart,  and  likewise  by 
those  which  increase  the  quantity  of  its  blood. 

The  first  of  these  indications  is  fulfilled  by  stimulating  with 
neurotics  the  gustatory,  the  olfactory,  and  the  cutaneous  nerves, 
with  all  which  the  heart  has  an  intimate  relation.  The  second 
indication  is  accomplished  by  the  horizontal  posture,  and  by 
applying  a  ligature,  or  tourniquet,  on  one  or  both  of  the  extremi- 
ties, in  such  a  manner  that,  by  stemming  the  vital  stream  which 
suppUes  them,  more  blood  remains  in  the  heart  and  brain.  See  page  29. 

The  good  effects  of  vomiting  ought  likewise  to  be  kept  in  mind 
— an  act  which  the  economy  employs  to  restore  the  circulation  in 
syncope :  and  for  the  same  purpose  artificial  respiration  may  be 
beneficially  employed. 

Besides  the  syncope  from  an  excessive  loss  of  blood,  other  Anemia, 
changes  are-produced  in  the  condition  of  the  heart.  Palpitation 
comes  on  more  or  less  violently,  the  respiration  is  accelerated,  both 
which  symptoms  are  greatly  increased  on  the  least  bodily  exer- 
tion or  mental  emotion.  The  cutaneous  surface  becomes  pale, 
there  is  great  general  debiUty,  and  ultimately  anasarca. 

These  changes  in  the  sanguiferous  system  are  not  only  the 
effects  of  a  diminished  quantity  of  the  mass  of  blood,  but  like- 
wise of  changes  in  its  quahties,  the  shock  which  the  economy 
receives  after  a  profuse  haemorrhage,  rendering  both  the  pro- 
cesses of  incretiou  and  of  excretion  imperfectly  performed,  by 
which  changes  are  produced  in  the  elements  of  the  vital  fluid. 

In  the  treatment  of  such  cases,  all  those  remedial  means  should 
be  employed  which  regulate  and  improve  the  incrementitious 
processes.  Thus  stomachic  medicines  may  be  advantageously 
had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  aid  digestion ;  a  salubrious  atmo- 
sphere will  assist  respiration;  the  condition  of  the  cutaneous 
surface  will  he  improved  by  dermatics,  and  the  blood  itself  by  the 
administration  of  haematics. 
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FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS  OF  THE  HEART  FROM  CHANGES  IN 
THE  aUALITIES  OF  THE  BLOOD. 


General  ob 
setvations. 


The  phenomena  and  causes  of  changes  in  the  qualities  of  tJie  blood;  the 
numerous  changes  in  the  blood  disturb  the  heart,  and  likewise  the  different 
systems  of  the  animal  (economy ;  the  humoral  pathology  founded  on  these 
changes  of  the  blood ;  influence  of  the  digestive,  respiratory,  and  cutaneous 
systems  in  changing  the  blood;  other  causes  by  which  the  blood  is  vitiated; 
how  minute  portions  of  extraneous  matters  change  the  blood  illustrated  in 
inorganic  fluids ;  rapidity  of  these  changes ;  the  nature  of  the  changes  of 
the  blood  little  understood ;  the  limited  aid  which  has  been-  derived  from 
chemical  science ;  importance  of  chemistry  and  physiology  combined ;  the 
symptoms,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  the  functional  diseases  of 
the  heart  caused  by  changes  in  the  blood. 

We  come  next  to  consider  the  functional  disorders  of  the  heart, 
which  are  caused  by  changes  in  the  qualities  of  the  blood  ;  for 
however  frequent  may  be  those  functional  diseases  which  arise 
from  changes  in  the  blood's  quantities,  yet  far  more  numerous 
are  those  which  are  produced  by  changes  in  the  qualities  of  that 
vital  fluid. 

And  when  we  contemplate  the  vast  number  of  changes  which 
the  blood  must  necessarily  undergo,  from  differences  in  the  qua- 
lities of  the  elements  with  whicli  it  is  supplied  at  different  times, 
and  from  differences  in  the  manner  in  which  the  processes  are 
performed  in  the  vital  laboratory,  disturbances  in  the  functions 
of  the  heart  must  be  constantly  taking  place. 

We  cannot  contemplate  the  functional  disorders  of  the  heart, 
that  are  caused  by  changes  in  the  blood,  without  bemg  at  the 
same  time  impressed  with  the  disturbances  which  these  changes 
seev»ge«02.  create  in  other  systems  of  the  economy  :  for  in  like  maimer  as  it 
has  been  shown,  that  there  is  a  general  law  by  which  some  medi- 
cinal bodies  act  upon  certain  organs,  so  it  appears  as  regards^'- 
presence  of  any  noxious  elements  in  the  blood,  each  of  these 
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creating  disease  in  a  particular  organ.  Thus  the  hver  is  aflFected 
in  some,  the  spleen  in  other  fevers  ;  and  the  mucous  memlirane 
of  the  intestinal  canal  suffers  in  Cholera. 

We  must  not,  therefore,  view  the  functional  disorders  of  the 
heart  produced  by  changes  in  the  blood,  in  an  isolated  manner, 
for  it  is  legitimate  to  infer  that  not  only  particular  organs  are 
deranged,  but  that  the  presence  of  the  vitiated  fluid  will  influence 
more  or  less  the  whole  sanguiferous  system.  "  The  poison  itself  Stevens  on 
is  the  remote,  but  the  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  produced  by  '  ^ 
the  poison,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  fever ;  as  certain  as  the 
narcotic  poisons  when  injected  into  the  veins,  constantly  destroy 
the  vitality  of  the  blood  and  cause  death." 

It  was  from  these  changes  in  the  qualities  of  the  blood  the  school  origin  of  the 
of  the  "Humoral  Patholologists"  was  founded,  and  however  erro-  fhoT^' 
neons  may  have  been  some  of  the  conjectures,  and  however  hypo- 
thetical some  of  the  doctrines  of  its  disciples,  regarding  the  nature 
of  these  changes,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  essential  altera- 
tions in  the  quaUties  of  the  blood  do  take  place  in  many  diseases, 
and  that  the  blood  exercises  an  extensive  influence  not  only  on 
the  functions  of  the  heart,  but  also  upon  the  whole  animal 
economy ;  affording  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  truth,  that 
changes  in  the  quality  of  the  blood,  or  "  errors  in  the  fluids," 
are  the  proximate  cause  of  diseases. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  in  Differences 
speaking  of  the  blood  in  these  pages,  the  arterial  blood  is  meant  Lmi  venois 
to  be  understood,  unless  the  venous  be  distinctly  specified ;  for,  in 
most  physiological  and  pathological  writings,  the  kind  of  blood 
IS  seldom  mentioned.   This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  there  are 
doubtless,  essential  difl-erences  in  the  two  bloods,  though  chemical 
science  has  not  yet  determined  many  of  them.    The  differences 
m  the  arterial  blood  is  the  cause  of  many  diseases;  whereas 
the  venous  blood,  having  passed  through  the  various  secreting 
organs,  must  essentially  differ  from  the  arterial  blood,  from  the 
vital  processes  which  each  organ  performs.    It  is  also  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  that  almost  all  the  experiments  op 
the  human  blood  have  been  made  on  blood  taken  from  veins 
m  the  arm;  thus  rendering  it  impossible  to  draw  any  general 
conclusions  on  the  nature  even  of  the  venous   blood.  The 
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opportunities  of  analyzing  the  arterial  blood  hare  not  ali 
been  taken  advantage  of ;  and,  though  the  menstrual  flux  has 
Brand.  ijeen  Carefully  examined,  there  has  been  no  minute  analysis  yet 
made  of  the  hsemorrhoidal  flux^  or  of  the  blood  of  epistaxis 
and  haemoptysis. 

Causes  which  So  numcrous  being  the  changes  produced  in  the  blood  even 
Wood^^  when  the  body  may  properly  be  considered  in  a  state  of  health, 
we  are  led  to  anticipate  that,  by  the  varied  disturbances  of  the 
digestive,  respiratory,  and  cutaneous  systems,  changes  will  take 
place  in  the  qualities  of  the  vital  fluid  which  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce corresponding  derangement  in  the  functions  of  the  heart ; 
and  although  the  nature  of  these  changes  have  not  been  defined, 
we  cannot  doubt  of  their  existence. 
Influence  of  dinestive  apparatus,  whether  from  a  disordered  condition 

the  digestive  r^i  ...  r     i  -11 

functions  on        j^g  Qwn  functions,  or  from  recemng  improper  tooa,  will 
°°  '      eliminate  chyle  of  an  unhealthy  character,  which,  after  being 
mixed  with  the  blood,  must  not  only  taint  the  sanguiferous 
system,  but  influence  the  functions  of  particular  organs. 

Thus,  when  the  salivary  glands,  the  pancreas,  or  the  liver,  do 
not  duly  perform  their  functions,  the  changes  in  the  different 
fluids  which  they  secrete  must  alter  the  quality  of  the  chyle, 
and  consequently  produce  changes  in  the  blood.  So  likewise 
differences  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food,  will  produce 
no  less  important  changes  in  the  incretions.  On  these  differences 
IS  founded  the  whole  system  of  dietetics.  Living  upon  salted 
meats  alone,  or  upon  sugar,  or  albumen,  materially  injures  the 
health  by  the  changes  they  produce  in  the  blood. 

The  effects  of  derangements  of  the  excrementitious  processes  by 
contaminating  the  blood  and  disturbing  the  functions  of  the 
heart,  are  equally  striking:  for  when  the  excretions  are  not 
separated  from  the  blood,  the  vital  fluid  remains  permanently 
vitiated,  disturbing  not  only  the  functions  of  the  heart,  but  those  ot 
the  whole  sanguiferous  system.   Of  this  we  have  abundant  proofs, 
when  excrementitious  matters  are  detained  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
,  f  the      Or  when  excrementitious  matters  have  been  separated  from  the 
, ,    .  and  afterwards  re-absorbed  and  mixed  with  the  vital  fluid, 
^        remai-kable  disturbances  take  place  in  the  sanguiferous  system. 

Thus,  in  long  retentions  of  m  during  which  the  secretion  is 
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not  only  diminished,  but  urine  contained  within  the  bladder  is 
reabsorbed  and  mixed  with  the  blood,  the  functions  of  the  heart 
become  deranged,  great  excitement  being  created  throughout  the 
whole  system ;  and  those  who  die  from  retention,  perish  not 
from  disease  of  the  bladder,  but  from  the  poisonous  effects  of  the 
urine  which  is  mixed  with  the  vital  element. 

The  absorption  of  purulent  matter  is  no  less  injurious ;  and 
when  the  blood  becomes  contaminated  with  it,  the  frequency  of 
the  heart's  action  is  increased,  and  the  patient  becomes  hectic. 
The  same  phenomena  as  those  produced  by  the  reabsorption  of 
other  excretions  are  also  observed  in  jaundice,  where  the  bile, 
after  it  has  been  secreted  is  reabsorbed,  and  mixed  with  the 
general  mass  of  blood;  and,  when  the  mil/c  has  not  been  ex- 
creted from  the  mamma,  and  reabsorbed  and  mixed  with  the 
blood,  the  circulation  is  greatly  disturbed. 

The  organs  of  respiration,  either  from  an  imperfection  in  their  influence  of 
function,  or  from  noxious  ingredients  in  the  air  which  is  inspired,  lory'organs. 
must  cause  changes  in  the  quahties  of  the  blood ;  which  changes 
will  not  only  derange  the  functions  of  the  heart,  but  produce 
injurious  effects  on  the  whole  animal  economy. 

As  the  quahties  of  the  chyle  are  modified  by  differences  in  the  Jj|'""ff^'" 
mode  in  which  the  digestive  function  is  performed,  so  we  may  ".'"^>'  absorp- 
anticipate  that  the  ingredients  in  the  atmosphere  which  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  lungs  will  not  always  be  the  same,  but  will  differ, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  pulmonary  apparatus  ;  and  that 
the  lungs  will  separate  from  the  air  different  elements,  just  as 
the  digestive  canal  separates  different  ingredients  from  the  ah- 
ment.  And,  as  differences  in  the  qualities  of  the  food  cause 
changes  in  the  chyle,  so  it  will  happen  that  differences  in  the 
atmospheric  air  will  create  corresponding  changes  in  the  pul- 
monary absorption. 

These  various  changes  in  the  blood  which  must  necessarily  Their  natur. 
take  place  in  the  lungs,  both  in  health  and  disease,  have  hitherto  Piained. 
evaded  chemical  research.  That  they  do  not  depend  upon  dif- 
ferences m  the  proportion  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  contained  in 
the  air  is  quite  certain,  for  this  never  varies  in  any  place  or  in  any 
climate ;  the  arterial  blood,  however,  has  not  alv;avs  been  found 
to  contam  the  same  proportion  of  these  elements.  ' 
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Besides,  there  are  constituents  in  the  atmosphere,  the  presence 
of  which  we  only  know  of  by  their  noxious  influence  ou  the 
animal  economy,  and  which  influence  must  be  the  result  of 
changes  which  they  produce  in  the  blood.  The  paroxysms  of 
asthma,  the  rheumatic  pains  that  afiiict  many  persons  upon  every 
change  in  the  air,  and  the  history  of  epidemic  diseases,  are  all 
striking  examples  of  atmospheric  agencies. 

The  functions  of  the  heart  are  likewise  modified  by  changes 
in  the  excrementitious  processes  which  are  performed  by  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  and  when  the  pulmonary  excretions  are 
not  duly  separated,  the  blood  becomes  tainted,  creating  disturb- 
ances throughout  the  sanguiferous  system. 

The  cutaneous  system  contributes  also  an  important  share  in 
modifying  the  qualities  of  the  blood,  both  from  the  matters 
which  it  absorbs,  and  from  those  which  it  separates  and  discharges 
from  the  system.  When  either  of  these  functions  of  the  skin 
are  interrupted,  or  not  duly  performed,  the  blood  becomes  more 
or  less  vitiated,  and  corresponding  derangements  take  place  in  the 
action  of  the  heart. 

Besides  the  multiplied  changes  in  the  blood,  arising  from 
the  derangement  of  the  digestive,  respiratory,  and  cutaneous 
systems,  there  are  also  other  causes  which  contaminate  the  vital 
fluid. 

Whenever  the  function  of  any  organ  of  the  body  is  deranged, 
changes  almost  always  take  place  in  the  quahties  of  the  blood  ; 
and  thus  the  pale,  squalid  appearance  of  the  cutaneous  surface, 
as  well  as  the  disturbed  heart,  are  most  striking  characters  of 
some  organ  being  diseased  by  a  vitiated  blood. 

Changes  in  the  blood's  quahties  also  accompany  many  diseases 
of  the  tissues  of  the  heart  as  well  as  disorders  of  its  functions, 
and  there  are  serious  disturbances  in  the  action  of  the  heart  m 
many  of  those  cases  of  malformation,  where  the  venous  and 
arterial  bloods  are  mixed. 

Besides  these  changes,  all  of  which  disturb  the  heart's  functions, 
the  blood  is  also  contaminated  in  specific  diseases,  as  in  scrofula, 
syphilis,  and  in  the  exanthemata.  Also  in  ancemia  the  blood  is 
changed  from  an  imperfection  in  some  of  the  incremontitious 
processes ;  and  when  the  lungs,  the  digestive  organs,  or  the  skni, 
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are  diseased,  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  their  functions  are 
performed,  produce  changes  in  the  blood. 

Numerous  as  these  manifest  causes  are  which  alter  the  blood,  ,jy 
there  are  none  of  them,  however  inconsiderable  they  may  appear,  ^"g,. 
which  will  not  exercise  a  more  or  less  important  influence  on  the  t'^'". 
functions  of  the  heart.    This  we  may  venture  to  conclude  from 
analogy,  com.paring  the  effect  of  very  minute  portions  of  some 
medicinal  substances  on  the  human  body,  with  the  extensive 
chemical  changes  of  inorganic  fluids,  produced  by  apparently 
inadequate  causes. 

The  efi'ect  of  a  small  quantity  of  certain  substances,  such  as  Thus  iiius- 

trated. 

of  yeast ;  on  comparatively  large  quantities  of  matter,  trans- 
ferring it  into  new  compounds,  shows  how  minute  a  portion  of 
certain  substances  introduced  by  the  lungs  or  absorbed  by  the 
aUmentary  canal,  or  by  the  skin,  may  cause  a  complete  trans- 
formation of  the  whole  mass  of  the  vital  fluid ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  as  the  slightest  chemical  action — the  mere  contact  of 
atmospheric  air  excites  a  new  arrangement  of  all  the  atoms  of 
dead  animal  matter  whilst  undergoing  decomposition,  it  is  legiti-  i-iebig. 
mate  to  conclude  that  changes  in  the  blood  may  be  efi^ected  by 
equally  shght  causes. 

"  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump." 

Further,  when  wc  consider  how  exceedingly  minute  the  portion  Nature  of 
of  any  noxious  matter  in  the  atmosphere  may  be  by  which  the  [n|redients 
whole  mass  of  blood  can  be  contaminated,  it  was  not  to  be  mhied^^'"' 
expected  that  such  ingredients  could  be  separated.   The  chemical 
philosopher  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  blood  those 
elements,  so  as  to  ascertain  their  nature,  more  than  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  sepai-ating  the  molecules  of  an  odorous  substance, 
as  those  of  muak,  diff'used  through  a  large  bulk  of  air,  though  of 
their  presence  we  have  indubitable  testimony  by  the  sense  of 
smell. 

The  nature  of  the  processes  performed  by  the  various  organs, 
from  the  time  when  the  incretions  enter  the  blood,  until  the 
excretions  are  separated  from  it,  not  having  been  explained,  we 
could  not  anticipate  that  the  elements,  quahtative  and  quanti- 
tative, with  which  the  blood  is  furnished,  would  be  accurately 
ascertained,  nor  could  we,  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
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nature  of  these  varied  constituents  of  the  blood,  refer  chano'cs  of 
the  heart's  functions  to  corresponding  changes  in  the  blood's 
qualities. 

In  a  few  instances  this  has  certainly  been  accomplished.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  changes  of  the  blood,  accompanied  by  a 
great  increase  in  the  heart's  action,  is  in  chlorosis,  in  which 
disease  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  the  I'ed  globules. 
In  other  diseases,  where  the  heart's  action  is  deranged,  such  as 
inflammation,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  fibrine. 
In  the  Asiatic  Cholera  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of 
serum ;  whereas  in  scurvy,  and  after  violent  muscular  exertions. 
See  page  114.  the  blood  loses  its  coagulating  power;  and  a  similar  change 
takes  place  from  mental  emotions,  and  from  the  influence  of 
electricity. 

"  To  interrogate  Nature,"  observes  an  enlightened  philosopher, 
"  let  us  carefully  distinguish  those  effects  which  belong  to  the 
chemical,  from  those  which  depend  upon  the  vital  power,  and  we 
shall  then  be  in  the  right  channel  for  obtaining  an  insight  into 
the  latter.  By  this  method  of  investigating  Nature,  we  shall 
arrive  at  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  metamorphoses  which  the 
aUments  undergd  in  the  living  body,  and  of  the  action  of 
Liebig.  remedies." 

Rapidity  of  It  may  here  be  noticed,  the  remarkable  rapidity  with  which 
changes.  changes  are  produced  in  the  blood,  and  which  is  so  manifest  in 
the  development  of  many  diseases.  The  short  space  of  time 
that  is  required  to  contaminate  the  whole  mass  by  the  inhalation 
of  miasmata,  and  by  the  inoculation  of  some  specific  diseases,  has 
in  this  respect  a  strict  analogy  to  the  process  of  fermentation,  or 
the  sudden  decomposition  of  organic  substances  after  death. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis.— Ihow^  we  may  not  be  able  to  dis- 
criminate the  symptoms  of  those  functional  disturbances  of  the 
heart  which  are  caused  by  changes  in  the  blood's  qualities,  it  is 
of  primary  importance  to  distinguish  them  from  those  which  are 
the  effects  of  an  increase  in  its  quantity,  or  from  morbid  changes 
in  the  heart's  tissues.  That  such  discrimination  is  no  easy  task 
there  cannot  be  a  more  convincing  proof  tlian  the  numerous 
errors  in  diagnosis  which  are  daily  committed,  and  the  dubious 
opinions  so  frequently  given  by  intelligent  observers. 
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The  physiological  symptoms  of  the  disturbances  of  the  heart  j'"||^^P*'y«>''- 
caused  by  changes  in  the  blood,  are  such  as  may  be  anticipated  symptoms, 
would  arise  from  the  different  systems  of  the  economy  being  sup- 
plied with  a  vitiated  blood. 

The  influence  of  an  unhealthy  blood  has  a  powerful  effect  on 
the  cerebrospinal  system.  The  intellectual  powers  become  in 
most  instances  excited,  the  mind  irritable,  and  sleep  imperfect  or 
interrupted ;  but  when  an  excretion,  such  as  bile,  lias  been  reab- 
sorbed and  mixed  with  the  blood,  the  mind  becomes  sluggish  and 
inert,  and  there  is  general  debility  and  emaciation. 

The  I'unctions  of  the  respiratory  organs  will  depend  on  the 
changes  in  the  blood  that  are  caused  by  errors  in  the  incre- 
mentitious  and  in  the  excrementitious  processes  of  the  digestive 
Bnd  cutaneous  systems,  as  in  either  case  the  lungs  will  be  required 
to  assist  in  performing  the  imperfect  functions  of  these  organs. 

The  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  will  greatly  contribute  in, 
assisting  a  correct  diagnosis  to  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  the 
disorders  of  the  heart's  functions  ;  and,  as  I  formerly  observed, 
those  generally  who  have  an  organic  affection  of  the  heart  have 
seldom  the  digestive  organs  much  deranged  ;  so  when  these  are 
disordered  along  with  a  derangement  in  the  heart's  functions  we 
may  suspect  that  the  affection  of  the  heart  is  sympathetic. 

The  cutaneous  system,  from  its  connextion  with  the  heart,  must 
necessarily  participate  in  its  diseases.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
in  the  functional  diseases  caused  by  changes  in  the  blood,  the 
cutaneous  surface  exudes  a  vitiated  perspiration,  becomes  pale 
and  bloodless,  or,  as  in  the  morbus  cevuleus,  the  skin  acquires  a 
deep  crimson  hue. 

The  anatomical  symptoms  of  the  disorders  of  the  heart's  func-  The  anato- 
tions  from  changes  in  the  blood  demand  an  attentive  scrutiny,  '^"'P' 
the  more  especially  as  these  are  so  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
symptoms  of  some  organic  mischief. 

Inmost  cases  both  the  impulse  and  the  frequency  of  the  heart's 
contractions  are  increased,  and  sometimes  the  force  is  so  much 
augmented  as  to  cause  the  pulsations  to  be  perceptible  to  the 
patient. 

To  express  a  beating  of  the  heart  sufficiently  intense  to  be  felt 
by  the  patient,  the  term  palpitation  has  usually  been  employed, 
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and  great  coufusiou  has  arisen  in  systems  of  nosology,  from  this 
symptom  having  been  adopted  as  a  generic  term,  and  comprised 
under  it  many  different  disorders  of  the  heart ;  just  as  headache 
has  been  used  to  denote  not  only  a  symptom,  but  a  genus  of 
disease. 

Cuiien's  Palpitation  is  indeed  so  common  a  symptom,  that  few  affected 

Nosology.  •i  Tini 

With  a  disordered  heart  have  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  suffered 
from  it, — an  increase  in  the  heart's  impulse  being  a  frequent 
indication  both  of  organic  and  functional  diseases. 

The  disturbances  that  take  place  in  the  heart's  functions  from 
changes  in  the  blood,  are  in  many  instances  accompanied  with 
changes  in  the  sounds ;  and  this  may  be  anticipated  when  we 
recollect  that  as  the  sounds  depend  upon  the  currents  of  the 
blood  passing  through  the  heart's  cavities,  any  change  in  its 
function  which  alters  the  currents  must  necessarily  change  tlie 
sounds.  On  this  principle  I  would  account  for  the  "bellows 
sound"  so  often  observed  in  anaemia,  caused  fi'om  excessive 
hsemorrhage,  and  also  in  chlorosis.  But  the  "bellows  sound" 
in  functional  disorders  of  the  heart  must  be  estimated  as  a  diag- 
nostic sign  with  great  caution,  as  it  is  met  with  in  many 
very  different  morbid  conditions  of  the  heart,  so  that  no  cer- 
tain conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  its  presence.  In  forming  a 
diagnosis,  special  care  must  be  taken  in  each  case  to  view  the 
whole  assemblage  of  symptoms,  physiological,  as  well  as  anatomi- 
cal, by  which  alone  we  can  be  enabled  to  refer  the  morbid  sound 
to  a  functional  or  to  an  organic  disease. 

"  The  different  signs  furnished  by  auscultation  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish an  organic  affection  of  the  heart,  may  be  manifested 
when  no  such  affection  exists.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  the  affection  may  be  very  grave,  and  nevertheless  it 
cannot  be  revealed  by  auscultation." 

The  permanency  of  the  symptoms  is  an  important  diagnostic 
character  ;  for  in  the  disturbances  of  the  heart's  functions,  where 
there  is  a  change  in  the  blood,  there  is  necessarily  an  unceasing 
interruption  of  the  circulation  ;  whereas,  in  symptomatic  affec- 
tions the  symptoms  vary  exceedingly  in  their  intensity  and 
duration,  and  even  cease  altogether  for  a  certain  time,  assuming  a 
paroxysmal  character. 
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Prognosis. — In  no  diseases  is  a  correct  prognosis  more  desirable 
than  in  those  of  the  heart ;  for  whenever  the  attention  of  a  patient 
has  been  directed  to  the  condition  of  this  organ  he  becomes  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  know  not  only  the  probable  results,  but  the 
nature  of  the  disorder, — whether  it  be  organic  or  merely  func- 
tional; and  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  line  of  conduct  which 
the  practitioner  should  pursue  in  the  moral  treatment  of  the  see  page  28i. 
sick. 

The  functional  diseases  which  we  have  now  been  considering, 
however  severe  and  alarming  they  may  sometimes  become,  are  yet 
seldom  of  a  dangerous  character  ;  and  many  people  pass  through 
a  long  life  suffering  from  such  affections,  ultimately  perishing 
from  some  malady  unconnected  with  the  organs  of  circulation. 

Treatment.— ^0  numerous  being  the  changes  to  which  the 
blood  is  liable,  we  see  how  important  it  must  be  in  the  treatment 
of  those  disturbances  of  the  heart  depending  upon  such  changes 
to  be  able  to  detect  what  are  the  organs  or  system  of  organs 
which  cause  the  alterations  in  the  qualities  of  the  vital  fluid ; 
for  to  such  organs  ought  the  chief  remedial  means  be  directed. 

The  management  of  the  digestive  organs  must  always  be  of 
primary  importance,  commencing  with  such  means  as  will  contri- 
bute to  the  formation  of  good  chyle,— a  judicious  system  of 
dietetics.  From  the  constant  changes  in  the  blood  which  de- 
rangements in  the  incrementitious  and  in  the  excrementitious 
processes  create,  must  arise  those  varied  feelings  of  health  and  of 
mental  and  bodily  activity  which  we  all  daily  experience.  Hence 
the  importance  of  regulating  the  diet,  and  the  power  we  have 
to  preserve  both  mental  and  corporeal  vigour. 

As  ihefibrine  is  abundant  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
body,  so  in  the  treatment  of  those  diseases  where  there  is  that 
feeble  state  of  the  frame  which  indicates  a  dimmution  of  fibrine 
we  can  supply  the  system  with  the  kind  of  food  which  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  that  constituent  of  the  blood. 

Of  no  less  importance  will  be  an  appropriate  use  of  stomachics, 
hepa  tcs,  and  purgatives;  and  their  administration  should  be 
conducted  according  to  the  principles  which  have  been  already  seech.,  viu 
pomted  out,  and  by  an  attentive  discrimination  of  the  peculiarities 
or  each  case. 
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There  are  also  changes  in  the  blood,  which  can  be  corrected  by 
diuretics  and  by  dermotics,  the  mode  of  administering  which  has 
also  been  explained. 

Besides  the  means  necessary  to  improve  and  regulate  both  the 
incrementitious  and  excrementitious  processes,  those  medicines 
which  change  the  constituents,  or  which  correct  any  vitiated 
conditions  of  the  blood,  are  essential  auxiliaries  in  the  treatment 
of  the  heart's  functional  diseases  ;  and  although  the  operation  of 
particular  medicines  cannot  be  explained,  yet  experience  has 
taught  that  some  functional  aliments  #f  the  heart,  produced  by 
changes  in  the  blood,  are  reheved  by  particular  medicinal  sub- 
stances. Thus  the  curative  effects  of  the  alkalis,  and  of  iodine, 
as  well  as  of  some  vegetable  substances,  as  sarsaparilla  and 
dalcamara,  cinchona,  in  gouty,  rheumatic,  syphilitic,  and  scro- 
fulous affections,  and  the  benefit  of  preparations  of  iron  and 
copper,  in  chlorosis  and  anaemia,  are  all  perfectly  estabHshed. 

But  the  vitiated  elements  in  the  blood  which  constitute  diseases 
not  having  been  revealed,  it  could  not  be  anticipated  that  Thera- 
peutic agents  could  have  been  suggested  by  which  the  unhealthy 
ingredients  which  the  blood  might  contain  could  have  been 
decomposed  or  rendered  harmless  ;  and  when  we  reflect  how  ex- 
ceedingly minute  are  the  quantities  of  matter  by  which  the  blood 
may  be  changed,  and  how  incomprehensible  are  the  processes  of 
the  vital  laboratory,  it  need  not  be  wondered  at  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  sucli  noxious  mgredients  in  the  blood  should 
have  been  found  beyond  the  reacli  of  human  investgation. 

In  fine,  though  we  have  legitimate  grounds  for  rejecting  the 
hypothetical  doctrines  of  Booerhaave,  and  the  untenable  notions 
which  the  humoral  pathologists  entertained  of  an  alkaUsency, 
acidity,  acrimony,  and  putrescence  of  the  fluids,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  even  up  to  the  present  day  neither  physio- 
logical nor  chemical  science  have  been  able  to  explam  the  true 
nature  of  the  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  both  m  health 

and  in  sickness.  ,       ,  .1 

Althou-h  the  altered  state  of  the  blood  may  have  been  the 
primary  cause  of  a  disordered  action  of  the  heart,  it  also  happens 
that  the  interior  surface  of  the  heart's  parieties  sometimes  becomes 
more  or  less  irritable,  so  that  neurotics  should  m  such  cases  be 
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given,  in  order  to  allay  the  irritability  of  the  endocardium.  For 
in  like  manner  as  an  alkaline  medicine  combined  with  opium 
allays  both  a  morbid  secretion  from  the  kidneys  and  an  irritable 
state  of  the  bladder,  or  that  tenesmus,  is  subdued  by  opiates, 
whilst  appropriate  medicines  are  given  to  correct  the  morbid 
secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  so  will  neurotics,  especially 
camphor,  ammonia,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  be  advantageously 
combined  with  haematics  in  the  treatment  of  functional  dis- 
turbances of  the  heart. 

Much,  too,  depends  on  the  air  which  we  breathe ;  for  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  notwithstanding  the  atmospheric  air 
contains  the  same  proportion  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  all  situa- 
tions, yet  there  are  other  elements  which,  although  they  have  not  See  page  459. 
been  defined,  undoubtedly  exist,  and  have  a  great  influence  upon 
the  animal  oeconomy. 

In  the  treatment  of  functional  disorders  of  the  heart,  we  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  neglect  the  benefit  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  changes  on  the  vital  element  which  are  produced  by  climate. 

"  The  national  character  and  the  mere  grave  and  gay  disposi- 
tions of  men  are  dependent,  in  a  very  high  degree,  on  cUmatic 
influence.  The  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  ruder  songs  of  the 
primitive  northern  nations,  owe  great  part  of  their  peculiar  cha-  Humboldt's 
racters  to  the  aspect  of  the  plants  and  animals  seen  by  the  bard  myof Plants, 
and  the  mountains  and  valleys  which  surround  him,  and  to  the 
air  which  he  breathed." 

"When  the  functions  of  the  heart  have  been  disordered  from  the 
blood  being  changed,  there  must  sometimes  be  more  or  less 
difference  in  the  quantity  contained  in  the  heart's  cavities ;  and 
in  such  cases  great  benefit  will  be  derived  by  the  abstraction  of  a 
small  quantity  of  blood  by  leeches,  from  the  precordial  region. 
Should  even  the  quantity  of  blood  within  the  heart  not  be  greater 
than  what  is  required  for  health,  yet  that  quantity  may  be 
superabundant  in  disease,  so  that  the  abstraction  of  a  portion  of 
it  would  be  useful. 

The  employment  of  bloodletting  in  cases  of  this  description  is, 
mdeed,  a  nice  point  to  determine.  But  whenever  the  propriety 
of  the  measure  becomes  a  matter  of  doubt,  it  is  generally  a  safe 
rule  to  adopt  the  depletion,  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  not 
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being  likely  to  do  much  harm  ;  whereas  the  loss  even  of  a  small 
quantity  of  blood  may  be  essentially  beneficial. 

There  is  one  symptom  in  the  maladies  -which  we  are  consi- 
dering, which  I  would  venture  to  affirm  seldom  fails  to  point  out 
the  propriety^  of  abstracting  blood.  Whenever  a  spontaneous 
haemorrhage  has  taken  place  from  the  sethmoidal,  from  the 
pulmonary,  or  from  the  haemorrhoidal  vessels,  it  may  be  consi- 
dered as  an  effort  of  the  vis  medlcatrix  to  reheve  congestion,  and 
injsuch  cases  the  application  of  one  or  two  leeches  to  the  pre- 
cordial region  will  seldom  fail  to  assist  in  relieving  the  heart. 
"  My  son,"  says  Wierius,  "  while  at  Bologna,  pursuing  his 
studies,  had  this  afflicting  palpitation,  accompanied  with  a  capri- 
cious, frequent,  and  intermitting  pulse  ;  but  by  bleeding,  which 
the  older  physicians  never  neglected,  and  care,  and  relaxation 
from  his  studies,  he  got  quite  well." 

On  the  other  hand,  serious  mischief  has  often  arisen  from  the 
improper  use  of  bloodletting  ;  a  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart 
and  uneasy  sensations  m  the  head,  produced  by  a  diminished 
proportion  of  arterial  blood  having  often  led  the  incautious 
physician  to  abstract  blood,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  lesson 
in  place  of  adopting  those  means  which  would  increase  the  action 
of  the  heart. 
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FUNCTIONAL    DISEASES   OF    THE    HEART    FROM  DISORDERS 
OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Phenomena  and  causes  of  the  nervous  affections  of  the  heart;  they  arise 
either  from  disturbances  in  the  nervous  centres,  [or  in  the  ganglionic  nerves ; 
general  character  of  these  two  classes  of  nervous  affections;  affections  of 
the  heart  caused  by  diseases  of  the  cardiac  nerves  ;  these  nerves  are  both 
sensory  and  motor ;  illustrated  in  angina  pectoris  and  palpitation ;  patho- 
logical inferences;  affections  of  the  heart  caused  by  disturbed  associations 
of  the  nerves  of  the  ganglionic  system ;  their  physiological  and  anatomical 
symptoms;  diagnosis' '-and  treatment;  the  sympathetic  affections;  their 
symptoms,'diagnosis,  and  treatment. 

Hitherto  our  inquiries  have  been  directed  to  those  diseases  iu  General  ob- 
the  heart's  functions  which  are  produced  by  changes  in  the  quan- 
tities  and  in  the  qualities  of  the  vital  fluid  ;  but  there  remains  to 
be  considered  another  class  of  functional  disorders,  which  depend 
upon  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system — an  influence  which  is 
exercised  on  the  heart  either  directly  by  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerves,  or  through  the  medium  of  that  sympathy  which  subsists 
between  the  heart  and  the  other  organs  with  which  it  is 
associated  by  the  ganglionic  nerves. 

Derangements  in  the  heart's  functions  from  diseases  of  the  Two  classes 
nervous  system  may  be  therefore,  it  appears  to  me,  with  propriety  Is'^ff^ctimis 
subdivided  into  two  classes. 

In  the  first  class,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  deranged  by  the 
morbid  conditions  of  the  nerves  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  ^ 
and  in  the  second  class,  by  disturbed  associations  of  the  nerves 
of  the  ganglionic  system. 

This  arrangement,  I  think,  will  be  found  practically  useful,  and  Bichat 
not  inconsistent  with  physiological  science;  for,  though  some  ^aK''  "^"^" 
may  not  admit  that  there  are  two  distinct  systems  of  nerves,  and 
that  the  ganglionic  is  not  independent,  but  is  subordinate  to  the 
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See  Chap. 
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See  page  110. 
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The  cardiac 
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cerebro-spinal  system,  yet,  in  a  pathological  point  of  view,  they 
may  be  considered  as  separate  and  distinct ;  diseases  in  the 
one  taking  place  from  the  great  nervous  centres,  and  commu- 
nicating directly  with  the  heart ;  and  in  the  other  arising  from 
the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  cardiac  nerves  and  those 
viscera  which  are  supplied  by  nerves  of  the  ganglionic  system. 

But,  whilst  admitting  this  division  of  the  nervous  system  in 
our  pathological  inquiries,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  inti- 
mate relation  which  subsists  between  the  cerebro-spinal  and 
ganglionic  nerves  ;  a  relation  which  is  established  by  the  gang- 
lionic system  being  formed  by  nerves  from  both  of  the  great 
nervous  centres  :  and  it  is  by  this  relation  that  we  can  explain 
the  phenomena  of  many  of  the  nervous  diseases  of  the  heart. 

I  have  already  endeavoured,  at  some  length,  to  point  out  the 
effects  of  derangements  of  the  cerebrospinal  system  upon  the 
heart,  and  to  show  that  the  consent  of  these  two  vital  organs 
depends  on  both  the  connexion  which  subsists  between  the  heart 
and  the  brain,  in  virtue  of  nervous  filaments,  and  by  the  influence 
of  the  blood  on  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

The  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  which  disturb  the 
functions  of  the  heart,  may  arise  either  from  some  primary  affec- 
tion of  tlie  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  or  of  the  cardiac  nerves  ;  these 
being  derived  from  the  ganglionic  system. 

The  influence  of  mental  emotions  on  the  heart's  functions  have 
already  been  fully  explained ;  in  all  the  diseases  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  various  changes  being  produced  m  the  func- 
tions of  tlie  heart. 

Influenced,  as  the  actions  of  the  heart  must  be,  through 
the  medium  of  the  nervous  filaments  which  come  from  the  brain, 
like  other  organs  it  also  has  its  special  nerves,  the  various  con- 
ditions of  which  all  influence  its  functions  ;  and,  whilst  the  car- 
diac nerves  regulate  and  control  the  actions  of  the  heart,  the 
heart,  in  its  turn,  when  its  functions  are  deranged,  disturbs  the 
cardiac  nerves. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  physiological  science  may 
essentially  contribute  to  assist  our  investigations  on  the  pathology 
of  the  cardiac  nerves.  For,  as  it  has  been  observed,  that  in  dis- 
of  the  spinal  cord  the  sensory  and  the  motor  columns  are 
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separately  affected,  so  it  will  be  found,  that  in  one  class  of  the 
nervous  diseases  of  the  heart,  the  sensory,  and  in  the  other  the 
motor,  nerves  are  disordered. 

The  morbid  condition  of  the  sensory  nerves  are  characterised 
by  uneasy  sensations  and  pain  ;  and  when  the  motor  nerves 
are  affected,  there  is  an  inordinate  muscular  action,  of  which 
■  phenomena  we  have  striking  illustrations  :  of  the  first,  in  the 
angina  pectoris,  and  in  the  second  in  palpitation.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  noticed,  that  both  systems  of  nerves  may  be 
affected  in  particular  examples  of  disease,  as  is  often  observed 
in  the  nerves  of  other  organs. 

The  first  class  of  these  affections  of  the  cardiac  nerves,  or  of  Morbid  sens- 

,    .  ,         ,  p    T  p        •  1  •  ationsofthe 

their  sensory  branches,  are  a  leelmg  of  anxiety  and  uneasiness,  cardiac 
sometimes  amounting  to  severe  pain,  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
frequently  extending  along  different  branches  of  the  nerves  of 
the  chest,  neck,  and  usually  the  left  shoulder,  from  whence  they 
extend  down  the  arm.  The  degree  of  pain,  however,  which  those 
suffer  who  are  afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  heart,  is  not  always 
to  be  taken  as  a  just  criterion  of  the  extent  or  danger  of  the 
malady,  many  lingering  ailments  having  no  influence  on  the 
sensory  nerves. 

The  painful  sensations  to  which  the  name  of  angina  pectoris  Angina 
has  been  given  is  a  vague  term,  hke  that  of  palpitation  or  head- 
ache,  being  employed  to  signify  a  distinct  disease  ;  whereas, 
it  merely  expresses  some  nervous  symptoms  which  are  common 
to  many  of  the  heart's  maladies.  There  is,  indeed,  no  affection 
of  the  heart  the  pathology  of  which  has  been  rendered  more 
obscure  than  angina  pectoris  ;  a  confusion  which  has  arisen  not 
only  from  the  symptoms  having  been  attributed  to  very  different  .     ,  , 
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morbid  conditions  of  the  heart  by  different  observers,  but  also  ^"tings  of 
from  all  those  symptoms  which  are  described  as  appertaining  to  Heber- 
angina  being  met  with  in  many  organic  as  well  as  functional  gagni,  a°nd 
diseases  of  the  central  organ.  naxi^t. 

That  such  an  assemblage  of  symptoms  should  be  always  caused 
by  a  change  in  the  structure  of  the  coronary  vessels,  to  which 
angma  has  been  generally  attributed,  is  not  the  case ;  for  there 
are  abundant  proofs  of  these  vessels  being  greatly  diseased,  and 
not  accompanied  with  neuralgic  symptoms.    And  there  are  also 
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other  diseases  of  the  heart's  apparatus,  smch  as  of  the  valves, 
where  no  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  coronary  arteries ;  not- 
vv'ithstanding  which,  there  were  present  all  the  symptoms  of 
angina  pectoris.  "We  may  therefore  legitimately  conclude,  that 
as  the  symptoms  of  angina,  each  and  all  of  them,  appertain 
to  many  morbid  changes  in  the  heart's  structure,  in  which  the 
cardiac  nerves  are  involved,  the  name  is  inaptly  employed  to 
designate  a  disease  of  any  particular  tissue  of  the  heart.  The  only 
circumstance  which  can  be  adduced  to  corroborate  the  opinion, 
that  the  painful  feelings  in  the  cardiac  nerves  are  caused  by  an 
ossified  state  of  the  coronary  arteries,  is  the  juxtaposition  of  these 
vessels  with  the  cardiac  nerves  throughout  their  whole  course : 
for  the  cardiac  nerves  not  only  accompany  the  arterial  trunks, 
but  they  pass  into  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  heart  along 
with  the  coronary  vessels ;  and  the  nervous  filaments  can  be 
traced  as  far  as  the  third,  or  even  the  fourth  subdivision,  of  the 
arteries.  Here  we  lose  sight  of  them  even  in  the  hearts  of  the 
largest  animals." 

Consistent  with  these  views  of  the  nature  of  the  nervous  affec- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  of  the  misappHcation  of  the  term  angina, 
I  will,  avoid  entering  upon  a  lengthened  detail  .of  those  symptoms 
which  have  been  described,  by  different  authors  as  constituting 
angina  a  particular  disease  of  the  heart;  and  these  symptoms 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  account  which  is  given  of  the  different 
diseases  in  which  such  symptoms  are  manifest. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  neuralgic  pains  of  the  heart,  I 
have  only  to  observe  that,  besides  the  administration  of  such 
remedies  as  may  be  required  to  subdue  that  state  of  the  heart,  of 
which  the  painful  sensations  are  the  symptoms,  those  neurotics 
should  at  the  same  time  be  given  which  act  on  the  sensory  nerves, 
such  as  chloroform,  hjdrocyanic  acid,  and  digitalis  It  is  m  such 
cases  where  the  galvanic  electricity  has  been  extolled  by  Laennec. 

Next  let  us  consider  those  functional  disturbances  of  the  heart 
which  depend  upon  a  morbid  condition  of  the  motor  nerves  ; 
for,  as  I  have  already  observed  when  alluding  to  the  cardiac 
nerves,  either  the  sensory  or  the  motor  branches  may  be  separately 
affected  in  the  diseases  of  the  central  organ. 

The  heart,  like  other  organs,  such  as  the  stomach,  the  intesti- 
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nal  canal,  or  urinary  bladder,  often  becomes  extremely  irritable,  by 
which  its  contractions  are  increased  both  in  number  and  in  force. 
This  irritability  may  arise,  as  I  have  already  shown,  either  from  Stc page  ion. 
the  excessive  stimulus  of  a  vitiated  blood  or  from  an  irritable  con- 
dition of  the  heart  itself.  "  For  the  irritability  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  heart  is  influenced  by  tlie  nerves,  as  those  of  other 
muscles  are  by  the  nerves  distributed  on  them."  Poriai. 

The  increase  in  the  number  and  force  of  the  contractions  of 
the  heart  points  out  the  system  of  nerves  which  is  affected ;  for, 
inasmuch  as  those  of  neuralgia  characterise  a  disordered  condi- 
tion of  the  sensory,  so  do  changes  in  the  motions  of  the  heart 
point  out  the  state  of  the  motor  nerves.  And  pathological  phe- 
nomena are  quite  sufficient,  without  the  aid  of  the  knife  of  the 
anatomist,  to  prove  that  nervous  filaments  from  the  motor  column, 
as  well  as  filaments  from  the  sensory  column  of  the  spinal  cord, 
must  be  distributed  on  the  heart.  The  morbid  condition  of  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  cardiac  plexus  must  therefore  be  the  direct 
cause  of  all  the  changes  which  are  observed  in  the  heart's  impulse, 
and  the  spasms  and  convulsions  with  which  it  may  be  affected. 

Whether  the  muscles  of  the  heart  be  morbidly  excited  by  the  ci.an.es  h,  • 
cerebro-spinal,  by  the  cardiac,  or  by  the  ganglionic  nerves,  the  In.Vui'e?'" 
changes  in  the  impulse  must  be  always  of  the  same  character, 
so  that  when  the  beatings  of  the  heart  are  so  intense  as  to  be 
felt  by  the  sufferer,  the  term  nervous  palpitation  has  been  aptly 
applied. 

There  is  no  more  frequent  symptom  in  the  functional  disorders 
now  under  consideration  than  an  increase  in  the  heart's  impulse, 
and  this  is  sometimes  so  much  mcreased  that  the  movements  of  the 
heart  are  perceptible  not  only  to  the  patient,  but  cause  a  motion 
of  the  panetes  of  the  chest  visible  to  an  observer.  However,  the 
impulse  of  the  heart  may  be  very  considerably  increased  with- 
out bemg  felt,  and  often  it  can  only  be  perceived  by  the  patient 
when  he  is  m  the  horizontal  posture.  The  feeUng  of  palpitation 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  always  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  inten- 
sity of  the  impulse ;  as  that  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  depend 
of  "^he  chesT'  '^''^  contiguous  parts 

Even  though  there  be  no  distinct   palpitation  in  nervous 
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aifections  of  the  heart,  there  is  frequently  a  fluttenng  or  throbhing 
sensation  in  the  chest,  accompanied  sometimes  with  mieasiness 
and  a  distressing  feehng  of  depression  approaching  to  fainting. 

The  palpitations  which  accompany  these  nervous  diseases  are 
very  irregular  and  variable  in  duration,  sometimes  continuing  only 
a  few  minutes,  and  frequently  for  several  days.  This,  contrasted 
with  the  permanency  of  the  increased  impulse  in  many  organic 
diseases  of  the  heart,  is  a  useful  diagnostic  character ;  for,  though 
palpitations  may  sometimes  take  place  in  a  paroxysmal  form  in 
organic  diseases,  in  them  the  fits  are  usually  brought  on  by  some 
mental  or  bodily  excitement. 

During  a  paroxysm  of  palpitation  the  arterial  pulse  undergoes 
a  corresponding  change  with  that  of  the  heart,  becoming  rapid 
and  tumultuous,  but  easily  compressed,  and  sometimes  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  large  arterial  trunks  are  perceptible  even  to  the 
patient,  especially  those  of  the  carotids  and  abdominal  aorta. 
The  throbbing  of  one  of  the  temporal  arteries  in  the  common 
"  bihous  headache,"  from  excrementitious  matter  lodged  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  sympathy  which 
subsists  between  the  digestive  organs  and  particular  portions  of 
the  arterial  system. 

From  similar  causes^  th«  action  of  the  heart  sometimes  becomes 
very  irregular,  creating  great  anxiety  to  the  sufferer,  an  intermit- 
tent pulse  having  been  frequently  considered  as  a  symptom  point- 
ing out  an  organic  disease. 

The  sounds  in  nervous  affections  of  the  heart  vary  both  in  their 
duration  and  intensity,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  such 
changes  must  be  the  effects  of  corresponding  changes  in  the  cur- 
rents°of  the  blood,  not  produced  by  changes  in  the  heart's  appa- 
ratus, but  by  irregularities  in  its  actions  from  nervous  irritation-, 
it  will  be  readily  understood  how  varied  must  be  the  character  of 
the  sounds. 

Both  the  sounds  may  become  more  intense,  and  they  are  some- 
times sufficiently  audible  to  be  perceived  by  the  patient. 

"  Sanctius  Velasco,  son  of  the  Count  Velasco,  had  a  palpitation 
of  the  heart  so  terrible,  that  I  and  many  bystanders  often  hcar^ 
it  distinctly,  as  if  a  stone  had  been  plumped  into  a  jug  ha'ffiM 
Morgagni.     of  Water.  '  Yet  this  boy  got  entirely  well." 


Changes  in 
the  sounds. 
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"  In  nei-vous  palpitations,  the  first  impressions  which  the  ear 
receives,  when  appUed  to  the  cardiac  region,  show  that  the  heart 
has  not  acquired  greater  dimensions.  "  The  sounds,  though  clear, 
do  not  extend  over  a  greater  space  ;  and  the  shock,  though  at  first 
it  appears  violent,  afterwards  there  is  but  little  impulse,  for  it  does 
not  elevate  the  head  of  the  observer.  This  last  sign  appears  to 
me  the  most  important  and  the  most  certain  of  all,  taking  along 
with  it  the  increased  frequency  of  the  pulsations,  and  which  are 
generally  from  84  to  96  in  a  minute."  Lannec. 

The  "  bellows "  sound  is  met  with  in  those  changes  in  the 
heart's  action,  which  take  place  during  a  hysteric  paroxysm  ;  but 
this  morbid  sound  vanishes  soon  after  the  attack.  And  here  it 
may  be  remarked,  how  difficult  it  is  to  form  an  accurate  diagnosis 
from  the  anatomical  symptoms,  the  "bellows"  sound  being  met 
with  both  in  organic  and  functional  diseases. 

This.^  morbid  condition  of  the  heart  is  frequent  in  young 
people,  especially  about  the  age  of  puberty,  in  those  of  a  nervous 
temperament,  and  in  those  who  are  exposed  to  great  mental 
excitement. 

Imperfections,  both  in  the  functions  of  incretion  and  excretion, 
also  predispose  to  these  nervous  affections  of  the  heart,  and,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  the  movements  of  the  heart  become 
very  tumultuous  when  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  quantity 
and  in  the  quality  of  the  vital  fluid. 

There  are,  however,  organic  affections  which  are  observed 
chiefly  in  young  persons,  and  are  the  effects  of  measles,  scarlatina, 
small-pox,  diseases  which  are  seldom  met  with  in  those  advanced 
in  hfe. .  Whilst  men,  and  those  in  advanced  years,  are  most  liable 
to  organic  affections  of  the  organs  of  circulation,  the  yoimg, 
especially  those  of  the  nervous  temperament,  are  most  subject  to 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  treatment  of  the  nervous  affections  of  the  heart  mu%t,  in  Treatment, 
accordance  with  the  pathological  views  I  have  poinjif  d  out,  neces- 
sarily vary  according  as  they  are  caused  by  diseases  of  the  nervous 
centres,  of  the  cardiac  nerves,  or  are  symptomatic  of  disease  in 
those  organs  which  are  supplied  by  the  ganglionic  system. 

The  irritable  state  of  the  heart,  which  is  accompanied  by  an 
increase  of  its  impulse,  whetlier  or  not  it  be  perceptible  to  the 
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patient,  is  to  be  tranquillized  cbiefly  by  tbe  exhibition  of 
neurotics.  The  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  belladonna,  digitalis, 
valerian,  camphor,  and  chloroform,  will  each  be  found  useful  in 
particular  cases. 

Case.  Decided  benefit  will  often  be  derived  from  the  hydrocyanic  acid. 

A  youth  has  passed  many  sleepless  nights  from  a  palpitation 
which  he  felt  whenever  he  lay  in  the  supine  posture.  Three 
minims  of  the  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  of  Scheele  never  failed  to 
produce  a  calm  and  uninterrupted  sleep. 

Orange-flower  water  is  in  common  use  as  a  soporific,  and  in 
many  instances,  when  the  heart  has  been  too  much  excited,  it  is 
beneficial  in  procuring  sleep. 

Belladonna  is  often  of  great  use  when  applied  as  a  plaster, 
either  upon  the  region  of  the  heart  or  between  the  shoulders. 

The  shower-bath  and  sponging  over  the  trunk  of  the  body  and 
arms  with  cold  water  and  vinegar,  or  common  salt,  are  also  useful 
remedies. 

In  almost  all  cases  where  the  action  of  the  heart  has  been 
disturbed  by  nervous  excitement,  the  blood  itself  being  unhealthy, 
great  benefit  will  be  derived  from  hcematics,  of  which  the  salts 
of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc  have  long  been  held  in  repute. 

The  condition  of  the  digestive  and  genito-urinary  organs  also 
demand  particular  attention,  and  the  mode  of  administermg  the 
medicines  which  are  employed  in  the  diseases  of  these  organs 
See  chap      ^as  already  been  explained. 

XIX.  In  spasmodic  affections  of  the  intestinal  canal,  it  as  well  known 

that  its  contents  are  with  difficulty  expelled,  even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  drastic  purgatives  ;  whereas,  if  the  spasm  be  first  relieved 
by  a  neurotic  medicine,  the  bowels  are  then  enabled  to  evacuate 
their  contents.  And  if  during  parturition  the  uterus  be  affected 
with  violent  spasmodic  pains,  tbe  administration  of  large  doses  of 
opium,  by  allaying  the  pain,  promotes  the  natural  process  of 
expulsion.  1*  is  the  same  as  regards  the  heart;  and  in  those 
affections  where  the  heart's  action  has  been  extremely  increased, 
the  circulation  should  first  be  tranquillized  by  a  neuroUc  after 
which  those  medicines  may  be  employed  which  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  digestive  organs.  1  where 
When  considering  those  functional  diseases  of  the  heart,  where 
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there  is  an  increased  quantity,  and  wherein  the  blood's  qualities 
are  also  changed,  I  have  pointed  out  the  advantages  which  are  to 
be  derived,  and  the  rules  which  should  be  followed  in  the  use  of 
bloodlettinff. 

It  is  in  the  nervous  affections  of  the  heart  in  which  this  power- 
ful therapeutic  measure  has  produced  such  mischief. 

"  A  boarding-mistress,  having  a  slight  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
was  bled,  with  some  appearance  of  relief ;  but  after  two  days 
her  palpitations  returned  with  such  violence,  the  breast  seemed 
at  every  stroke  to  be  lifted  up ;  she  had  withal  pain,  fever, 
and  difficult  breathing.  They  continued  bleeding  her  first  in 
the  arm,  which  did  no  good;  then  in  the  foot,  which  was  absolutely 
fatal  ;  for,  in  an  hour  after,  she  died,  the  pulse  becoming  quicker 
instantly,  and  falling  gradually  lower  and  lower,  and  giving  less 
resistance  to  the  finger  till  she  expired !  In  her  viscera,  both  of 
the  belly  and  of  the  thorax,  every  thing  was  entire,  sound,  and 

natural."  Morpagni. 

Sympathetic  Affections. — Having  given  a  general  view  of  the 
disturbances  of  the  heart  which  depend  upon  the  influences  of 
the  nervous  centres,  and  cardiac  nerves,  both  sensory  and  motor, 
we  have  still  to  consider  the  functional  disturbances  which  are 
caused  by  the  influence  of  diseases  in  those  organs  with  which 
the  heart  sympathises,  and  which  are  supplied  with  nerves  of 
the  ganglionic  system.  It  may  however  be  observed,  that  al- 
though sympathetic  affections  of  the  heart  are  caused  by  diseases 
in  the  organs  of  organic  life,  yet  it  must  not  be  concluded  that 
the  diseases  of  these  organs  will  always  be  followed  by  disturb- 
ances in  the  heart ;  for  in  one  person  the  heart,  in  another  the 
brain,  and  in  another  the  alimentary  canal,  may  be  deranged  by 
some  disorder  of  the  stomach. 

The  sympathetic  afi'ections  of  the  heart  form  a  most  important 
class  of  its  functional  diseases  ;  for,  not  only  do  they  frequently 
occur,  but  they  often  assume  such  a  character  as  to  alarm  the 
sufferer  as  well  as  perplex  and  mislead  the  physician. 

Of  the  sympathetic  affections  caused  by  diseases  of  the  organs 
with  which  the  heart  sympathises,  the  most  remarkable  are  those 
which  arise  from  disorders  of  the  digestive,  the  cutaneous,  the 
genito-urinary,  and  the  capillary  systems,  all  which  are  supplied 
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by  ganglionic  nerves.  .  As,  therefore,  the  heart  is  also  supplied 
with  nerves  of  the  ganglio7iic  system,  and  as  that  system  derives 
its  nerves  from  several  cerebral  as  well  as  from  the  spinal  nerves, 
we  can  explain  how  disturbances  of  the  heart  are  caused  by 
sympathy  as  well  as  by  the  influence  of  the  mind. 

I  have  already  endeavoured  to  point  out  how  difficult  it  is  in 
Symptoms     many  instances  to  discriminate  primary  affections  of  the  heart 

and  diagno-      „  j>    i  i 

sis.  from  those  or  the  lungs,  m  consequence  of  the  intimate  relation 

which  subsists  between  these  two  vital  organs,  a  relation  which  is 
established,  not  only  from  their  vascular  connexion,  but  likewise 
from  both  organs  being  supplied  with  nerves  of  the  ganglionic 
system.  It  may  therefore  be  anticipated,  that  the  functions  of 
the  lungs  would  suffer  during  an  attack  of  nervous  palpitation ; 
and  it  is  in  virtue  of  the  nervous  as  well  as  of  the  vascular  con- 
nexion between  the  heart  and  lungs  that  we  can  explain  the 
condition  of  the  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation  in  asthma, 
and  in  some  diseases  of  the  heart,  where  tjiere  is  much  embar- 
rassment in  breathing. 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  often  cause  a  derangement  in 
the  functions  of  the  heart,  a  subject  that  has  already  been  con- 
sidered at  some  length.    Functional  disturbances  of  the  heart 

Page  136.  are  frequently  caused  by  particular  kinds  of  food,  or  by  un- 
digested food,  and  likewise  by  medicinal  substances  ;  so  that 
it  is  of  importance  always  to  inquire  into  the  existence  of  any 
such  causes  as  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  will  thus  be 
ascertained. 

Case  of  an  "  Early  ouc  morning  I  left  town,  having  partaken  of  scarcely 
physkiian.  any  breakfast.  About  two  o'clock  a  fellow-traveller  offered 
me  part  of  a  cold  mutton-pie,  and  a  few  minutes  after  I 
had  taken  it  I  was  seized  with  a  violent  palpitation  of  the 
heart  and  intermitting  pulse.  I  returned  home  in  about  a 
week,  still  suffering  from  palpitation  of  the  heart.  In  getting 
off  from  the  top  of  the  coach,  my  foot  sU})ped,  and  I  fell 
backwards  head  foremost  to  the  ground,  without  sustahiing 
any  injury.  The  palpitation  which  I  had  felt  just  before  tlie 
accident  ceased  for  several  hours.  It  did  not  finally  leave 
me  for  more  than  a  fortnight." 

Besides  symimthetic  affections  of  the  heart  produced  by  dis- 
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orders  m  the  alimentary  canal,  another  class  of  disturbances  are 
caused  by  changes  in  the  portal  system,  all  the  symptoms  of 
which  are  referrible  to  the  right  heart. 

Although  the  position  of  the  heart  is  changed  by  its  natural 
movements,  and  though  in  the  various  tribes  of  animals  there 
are  peculiarities  of  structure  to  enable  it  to  vary  its  position  in 
reference  to  their  habits,  and  without  disturbing  the  circula- 
tion, yet  in  man  the  heart's  functions  are  frequently  disturbed 
by  a  change  of  its  posture,  caused  by  an  over-distended  stomach. 
The  effects  of  a  large  meal  before  going  to  bed  in  disturbing 
sleep,  and  many  of  the  uneasy  feelings  from  flatus,  are  well 
known  to  be  caused  by  the  overloaded  stomach  pressing  upon 
the  heart. 

The  influence  which  the  genito-urinary  organs  exercise  on  the 
heart  is  very  remarkable,  and  that  influence  may  be  caused, 
either  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  brain,  or  by  the  sympathy 
•which  subsists  between  the  heart  and  these  organs  of  organic  life. 
In  all  nervous  affections  of  the  heart,  the  quantity  of  the  urinary 
secretion  is  more  or  less  increased,  and  the  only  change  in  its 
constituents  is  a  larger  proportion  of  water  ;  a  state  of  the  urine 
which  has  always  been  considered  a  useful  diagnostic  symptom. 

There  are  no  sympathetic  affections  of  the  heart  more  frequent  The  uterine 
than  those  which  arise  from  derangement  of  the  uterus.  If  the 
menstrual  flux  be  interrupted,  the  circulation  becomes  disturbed, 
and  the  heart's  functions  are  no  less  influenced  when  that  dis- 
charge is  morbidly  increased,  or  when  it  comes  on  at  an  improper 
period.  Hence  irritabiHty  of  the  heart  so  frequently  occurs 
towards  the  age  of  puberty,  and  previous  to  or  during  the 
menstrual  flux.  It  is  this  influence  of  a  disordered  uterus  on  the 
heart  which  causes  many  of  the  more  remarkable  symptoms  of 
the  hysteric  paroxysm,  the  change  in  the  heart's  functions  pro- 
ducing syncope,  and  deranging  the  functions  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,  which  disturbances  of  the  circulation  the  eco- 
nomy restores  by  the  vomiting  and  convulsions  so  remarkable 
in  hysteria. 

During  pregnancy  the  functions  of  the  heart  are  Hkewise,  in 
many  instances,  very  much  disturbed,  and  to  this  are  to  be  attri- 
buted the  nausea  and  paroxysms  of  vomiting  which  often  acconv- 
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paiiy  pregnancy,  and  which  are  relieved  by  moderate  depletion, 
along  with  the  use  of  those  remedies  that  tranquillize  the 
heart. 

The  influence  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  upon  the  heart  is  exem- 
plified if  these  nerves  be  irritated  or  excited,  as  when  the  skin 
becomes  the  seat  of  pain,  or  titillation  is  employed  sufficient  to 
cause  laughter.  In  either  case  the  action  of  the  heart  is  dis- 
turbed, and  this  may  proceed  even  so  far  as  to  cause  con- 
vulsions and  death.  The  influence  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries 
upon  the  heart  we  see  illustrated  in  the  effects  of  extreme 
cold  or  heat ;  these,  by  interrupting  the  functions  of  the 
capillaries,  disturbing  the  functions  of  the  heart  :  and  in  all 
febrile  diseases,  whether  idiopathic  or  symptomatic,  the  heart's 
action  is  more  or  less  increased  during  their  acute  or  in- 
flammatory stage. 

Those  nervous  affections  which  are  properly  considered  si/m- 
pathetic,  are  accompanied  by  symptoms  derived  from  the  organ 
that  is  primarily  affected. 

When  the  action  of  the  heart  is  deranged,  and  accompanied 
by  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  there  is  no  class 
of  symptoms  more  characteristic  of  the  disordered  circulation 
being  sympathetic,  than  a  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
For,  as  has  already  been  observed,  most  persons  suffering  from 
an  organic  affection  of  the  heart,  have  little  disturbance  in  the 
functions  of  the  alimentary  canal;  so  that  the  presence  or 
absence  of  such  ailments  assists  in  distinguishing  sympathetic 
from  organic  diseases  of  the  heart. 

When  we  consider  the  difliculty  of  discriminating  the  functional 
from  the  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  how  much  more  difficult 
must  it  be  to  distinguish  the  functional  diseases  from  one 
another.  For  as  the  quantity  of  the  blood  is  constantly  changing, 
and  its  qualities  are  never  the  same,  in  health  and  in  disease,  and 
as  the  functions  of  the  heart  are  also  disturbed  by  the  varied  ni- 
fluence  of  the  nervous  system,  the  causes  which  disturb  the  heart 
being  so  multiplied,  must  produce  such  an  endless  combination  ot 
symptoms,  that  it  becomes  no  easy  task  to  distinguisli  these  func- 
tional disturbances  from  one  another.  "The  heart  beats  M)0 
sorts  of  pulses  in  an  hour;  and  hunted  into  such  contmual  pal- 
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pitations,  through  anxiety  and  distractions,  that  fain  it  would 
break." 

When  we  glance  over  the  various  symptoms  which  accompany 
the  functional  maladies  of  the  heart,  arising  from  disturbances  in 
the  nervous  system,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  which  can  be 
pointed  out  as  pathognomonic  of  a  particular  disease ;  and  the 
physical  signs  which  are  present  in  the  functional  diseases  are  also 
met  with  in  organic  affections.  There  is  another  reason  why 
the  functional  diseases  which  we  have  been  considering  are  so 
difficult  to  discriminate  from  one  another,  a  difficulty  arising  from 
the  numerous  combinations  in  which  they  appear  ;  for  the  func- 
tions of  the  heart  may  disturb  the  cerebro-spiual,  the  ganglionic, 
or  the  cardiac  plexuses  of  nerves,  or  all  these  may  be  simultane- 
ously deranged,  and  they  may  be  accompanied  with  changes  both 
in  the  quantity  and  qualities  of  the  blood.  The  age,  the  sex,  the 
temperament,  the  history,  progress,  and  duration  of  the  disease* 
— the  condition  of  the  organs  of  animal  as  well  as  of  organic 
life, — all  become  important  diagnostic  characters  in  the  sympa- 
thetic affections  of  the  heart.  The  various  morbid  alterations 
of  the  blood,  the  condition  of  the  organs  of  incretion  and  of  ex- 
cretion, the  state  of  the  cerebrospinal,  the  ganglionic,  and  the 
cardiac  nerves, — each  produce  symptoms,  many  of  which  are  so 
much  alike,  that  there  are  numerous  difficulties  to  surmount  in 
forming  a  correct  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  of  the  functional  diseases  of  the  heart  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  the  heahng  art.  The 
numerous  causes  by  which  they  are  produced,  their  cotnbinations 
with  one  another,  their  complication  with  organic  diseases,  render 
it  frequently  very  difficult,  m  individual  cases,  to  decide  on  the 
appropriate  remedies,  and  especially  on  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  administered. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  sympathetic  affections  of  the  heart, 
our  chief  attention  should  be  directed  to  remedy  the  morbid 
condition  of  that  organ  with  which  the  heart  sympathises,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  tranquillize  the  excited  heart  by  neurotics,  or  to 
improve  by  the  exhibition  of  hcematics,  any  change  that  may 
have  taken  place  in  the  qualities  of  the  blood. 

When  the  stomach  itself  has  been  much  deranged,  I  have 
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frequently  observed  grefit  benefit  derived  from  an  emetic, — the 
vomiting,  besides  its  effects  on  the  circulation,  sometimes  re- 
moving from  the  stomach  undigested  food,  or  evacuating  excre- 
mentitious  fluids. 

Mercury  combined  with  antimomj,  or  antimony  alone,  has  a 
powerful  effect  in  evacuating  morbid  secretions  of  mucus  which 
are  often  met  with  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  these  medicines 
have  also  a  powerful  influence  in  correcting  the  biliary  secretion. 

The  mercury  should  always  be  given  cautiously,  for,  though 
in  some  patients  decided  benefit  be  derived  from  a  few  doses,  yet, 
if  carried  further,  the  heart 'is  rendered  irritable.  Purgatives 
are  also  essentially  useful  remedies  in  nervous  diseases  of  the 
heart,  and  they  must  be  given  according  to  their  effects  in  re- 
moving excrementitious  matters  from  the  intestinal  canal.  It 
is  indeed  extraordinary,  the  excitement  which  the  retention  of 
See  page  33C.  fseculent  matters  sometimes  occasion  on  the  heart,  and  the 
restoration  of  its  healthy  condition  whenever  they  are  removed. 

The  diseases  of  the  ffenifo-unnary  system  which  have  so 
powerful  an  influence  on  the  heart,  may  be  much  relieved  by 
medical  treament,  and  those  remedies  should  be  employed  which 
increase,  diminish,  or  improve  the  qualities  of  the  menstrual 
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CHAPTER  XXIV.  / 

THE  ORGANIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

General  observations  on  the  organic  diseases  of  the  heart— each  tijisue  may 
be  diseased  separately,  or  several  may  be  affected  simultaneously;  the 
specific  character  of  organic  diseases  of  the  heart;  comparative  view  of 
the  diseases  of  the  right  and  left  hearts;  essential  differences  in  the 
diseases  of  the  pulmonic  and  systemic  hearts;  physiological  and  patho- 
logical illustrations;  general  character  of  the  diseases  of  the  right  and  of 
the  left  heart. 

Thus  far  I  have  given  a  eeneral  view  of  those  disturbances  of  General  ob- 
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the  heart's  functions  which  are  caused  by  alterations  in  the 
quantity  and  qualities  of  its  blood  as  well  as  those  depending 
upon  disorders  of  the  nervous  system.  But  the  functions  of  the 
heart  are  likewise  changed  by  the  various  morbid  alterations  in 
the  different  tissues  of  which  it  is  composed,  constituting  that 
subdivision  which  comprehends  its  organic  diseases.  See  page  112. 

In  investigating  the  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  I  shall  con- 
sider all  those  which  afiFect  each  particular  tissue ;  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  heart  as  in  other  organs  composed  of  several  distinct 
tissues,  there  are  many  diseases  which  are  not  always  limited 
throughout  their  progress  to  one,  but  in  which  a  greater  number 
of  its  tissues  are  sooner  or  later  involved. 

Diseases  may  likewise  affect  the  same  tissue  either  of  one  or 
of  both  hearts  simultaneously,  and,  though  the  functions  of  the 
pulmonic  and  systemic  hearts  materially  differ,  yet  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  each  being  nearly  alike,  their  morbid  changes  are 
equally  similar. 

Whenever  a  change  takes  place  in  the  structure  of  any  portion 
of  the  apparatus  of  the  central  organ,  there  must  necessarily  be 
caused  some  hindrance  either  to  the  ready  entrance  of  the  venous 
blood,  to  the  exit  of  the  arterial  blood,  or  the  vital  stream 
will  be  altered  in  passing  through  the  heart's  cavities,  from  some 
I     change  that  may  have  taken  place  in  the  form  of  the  auriculo- 
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ventricular  orifices.  Therefore  we  find  that  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  effects  of  a  change  in  the  structure  of  the  heart  is 
some  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood,  and  this  is  some- 
times caused  by  a  comparatively  small  structural  change,  whilst 
a  very  extensive  disorganisation  produces  little  interruption  to 
the  great  function  of  circulation. 

Except  those  morbid  changes,  which  may  undoubtedly  result 
from  functional  diseases  long  continued,  or  which  are  caused  by 
a  wound,  all  the  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  show,  are  decidedly  of  a  specific  kind,  arising  either  from  gouty 
or  rheumatic  inflammation,  or  from  exanthematous  diseases,  as 
measles  and  scarlet  fever  ;— and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  from 
scrofula,  fungus  hsematodes,  and  fungus  melanodes. 

Comparative  view  of  the  diseases  of  the  right  and  left  heart. 
Reflecting  on  the  numerous  diseases  of  the  heart,  we  are  led 
to  inquire,  not  only  into  those  of  its  different  tissues,  but  also  into 
the  character  of  those  classes  of  maladies  which  affect  each  of 
the  two  hearts ;  and  although  the  elementary  tissues  which  com- 
pose both  hearts  are  similar,  the  muscles  of  each  merely  differing 
in  bulk,  the  endocardium  of  the  left  heart  resembling  the  hning 
membrane  of  the  arteries,  and  that  of  the  right  heart  being 
like  that  of  the  veins,  we  nevertheless  find  that  the  diseases 
of  each  heart  are  accompanied  with  very  different  phenomena, 
that  the  left  is  far  more  frequently  diseased  than  the  right ;  and 
that  the  two  hearts  may  be  considered  pathologically  distinct 
from  one  another. 

To  comprehend  these  differences  we  must  refer  to  the  me- 
chanism and  functions  of  the  two  hearts  in  the  healthy  state  of 
the  body,  and  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  point  out  at  some 
Page  107.  length  in  what  these  differences  consist.  But  whilst  a  distmct 
line  of  demarcation  may  be  drawn  between  them,  still  we  are 
never  to  lose  sight  of  the  intimate  union  of  their  structures, 
and  of  the  co-operation  in  their  functions,  through  the  medium 
of  the  lungs, -in  fact,  that  they  are  both  portions  of  one  com- 
plicated machine,  anv  part  of  which,  when  once  cUsordcred,  nuist 
more  or  less  influence  the  functions  which  are  perfornied  by  the 
Avhole  apparatus. 
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In  many  affections  of  the  heart  this  distinction  is  well  marked  ; 
for  though,  as  I  have  said,  the  functions  of  the  two  hearts  are 
intimately  blended,  yet  the  sijstemic  circulation  may  be  disturbed 
without  causing  much  perceptible  interruption  to  the  pulmonic 
circidation ;  and,  vice  versd,  the  pulmonary  circulation  may  be 
much  changed,  whilst  that  of  the  systemic  heart  is  comparatively 
little  altered. 

The  differences  in  the  functions  ol  the  two  hearts  it  is  essential 
to  investigate,  when  contemplating  their  disorders  ;  and  no  patho- 
logical phenomena  can  be  more  striking  than  those  which  may  be 
remarked  when  either  the  right  or  left  heart  is  diseased. 

If  there  be  any  disturbance  in  the  systemic  heart,  then  we  may 
expect  to  find  either  an  increase  or  a  diminntion  in  the  supply  of 
arterial  blood  to  the  different  organs ;  and  if  there  be  any  dis- 
turbance in  the  pulmonic  heart,  there  will  not  be  necessarily 
a  change  in  the  systemic  cu'culation,  but  a  change  in  some  portion 
of  the  venous  system. 

Thus,  whenever  the  left  ventricle  does  not  expel  the  usual 
quantity  of  blood,  the  vigour  of  all  the  organs  is  diminished ;  but 
when  the  pulmonic  heart  cannot  impel  the  blood  with  its  usual 
force  through  the  pulmonary  vessels,  the  venous  system  becomes 
congested,  marked  by  a  livid  colour  and  coldness  of  the  skin,  and 
a  congested  state  of  the  subcutaneous  veins. 

Nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  than  this  difference  in  the 
disturbances  of  the  circulation  in  the  two  hearts, — differences 
which  are  readily  explained  by  a  reference  both  to  their  mechanism 
and  functions. 

It  is  very  striking  to  observe  a  person  whose  left  heart  only  is 
disordered,  and  to  notice  how  little  apparent  change  there  is  in 
all  the  vital  functions  when  the  body  is  perfectly  tranquil,  and 
when  from  that  disease  there  is  a  diminished  supply  of  arterial 
blood  to  the  various  organs.  For  the  support  of  hfe,  it  is  extra- 
ordinary how  small  a  stream  of  blood  seems  to  suffice.  And 
when  the  voluntary  muscles  are  placed  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  as 
happens  when  the  body  is  in  a  supine  posture,  and  the  respiration 
is  not  hurried,  there  is  generally  in  such  cases  very  little  external 
character  of  disease.  But  when  there  is  an  interruption  to  the 
circulation  of  the  riyhl  heart,  the  congestion  of  the  venous  sys- 
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lem,  though  it  be  increased  by  every  muscular  or  respiratory 
movement,  still  remains  permanent,  varying  only  in  degree;  so 
that,  hovsrever  tranquil  the  body  may  be,  there  is  always  a  dis- 
colouration of  the  skin  from  the  varicose  state  of  the  veins ;  a 
subcutaneous  serous  effusion,  embarrassment  in  breathing,  and 
difficulty  in  lying  in  the  horizontal  posture,  from  the  congested 
state  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries. 

Nothing  can  be  more  characteristic  of  the  differences  in  the 
diseases  of  the  two  hearts,  than  those  means  which  the  animal 
economy  employs  to  relieve  the  symptoms  of  each.  This  we 
may  observe  exemplified  in  the  hurried  respiration  and  increased 
impetus  of  the  heart,  when  the  left  ventricle  is  overloaded,  and 
in  the  sobbing  and  sighing  and  deep  inspirations,  when  the  pul- 
monic heart  and  venous  systems  are  gorged  with  blood. 

The  curative  effects  of  spontaneous  hcumorrhages  also  point  out 
differences  in  each  heart.  "We  see  how  much  the  portal  system 
and  the  congested  pulmonic  heart  are  all  relieved  by  the  hcemo- 
rrhoidal  flux ;  how  a  congestion  of  the  systemic  heart  is  relieved 
by  epistaxis;  how  pulmo-cardiac  congestion  is  relieved  by  hcemo- 
ptysis  ;  and  these  different  modes  which  tlie  vis  medicatrix  employs 
to  relieve  the  pulmonic  and  systemic  hearts  from  congestion, 
points  out  an  important  law  of  the  animal  economy,  which  we 
should  imitate  in  the  treatment  of  diseases;  to  abstract  blood 
from  the  cardiac  region,  or  sethmoidal  vessels,  when  the  left 
heart  is  gorged  with  blood  ;  and  from  the  hsemorrhoidal  vessels, 
when  the  right  heart  and  venous  system  are  congested. 
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THE  INFLAMMATORY  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  phenomena  and  causes  of  the  inflammatonj  diseases  of  the  heart;  the 
different  tissues  which  compose  the  heart  may  be  separately  inflamed; 
hence  carditis,  pericarditis,  and  endocarditis  ;  the  specific  character  of  the 
inflammatory  diseases  of  the  heart. 

The  different  tissues  which  compose  the  central  organ  of  Tiieir  piieno- 
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the  circulation  are  subject  to  inflammatory  affections  hke  those  causes, 
of  similar  structures  in  other  organs.  These  inflammations 
generally  arise  from  similar  causes,  hut  the  phenomena  by  which 
they  are  accompanied  are  of  a  distinct  character ;  all  of  these 
being  derived  from  the  special  functions  which  the  heart  per- 
forms as  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation. 

The  muscular  parietes,  the  pericardium,  and  the  endocardium, 
may  be  each  inflamed  separately,  and  hence  nosologists  have 
enumerated  and  placed  in  one  genus,  carditis,  pericarditis,  and 
endocarditis ;  at  the  same  time,  hke  inflammatory  attacks  of  the 
pleura,  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  or  of  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  lungs,  cardiac  inflammation,  sooner  or  later,  and 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  involves  usually  more  than  one,  and 
sometimes  all  the  different  tissues  of  the  heart. 

These  inflammatory  affections  of  the  heart  are  produced 
by  similar  causes  as  inflammatory  affections  of  other  organs. 
They  may  generally  be  traced  to  a  sudden  chill,  as  from  exposure 
of  the  cutaneous  surface  to,  or  from  breathing,  a  cold  and  moist 
atmosphere,  to  sleeping  in  a  cold  damp  bed,  to  cold  and  wet  feet, 
and  to  the  sudden  suppression  of  any  eruption  or  purulent  dis- 
charge, or  of  the  menstrual  or  hemorrhoidal  flux. 

Inflammatory  affections  of  the  heart  are  accompanied  by  a 
train  of  phenomena,  all  of  which  arise  and  derive  their  principal 
character  from  changes  in  the  heart's  functions.  As  the  blood 
is  neither  expelled  from  its  cavities  nor  received  into  them  when 
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in  their  liealthy  conditions,  the  irritable  surface  of  the  systemic 
heart  causes  the  left  ventricle  to  be  excited  in  a  morbid  degree 
by  the  stimulus  of  the  blood,  just  as  an  inflamed  eye  is  irritated 
by  the  stimulus  of  light.  Thus,  the  number  of  the  heart's  con- 
tractions increase,  and  as  a  more  rapid  stream  of  the  vital  fluid 
is  throvFn  especially  into  the  respiratory  and  cerebro  -  spinal 
systems,  respiration  is  quickened,  and  the  mind  becomes  restless 
and  watchful,  and  there  are  various  uneasy  and  painful  feelings 
in  the  spinal  nerves. 

No  less  remarkable  is  the  influence  of  an  inflammatory  attack 
upon  the  functions  of  the  right  heart,  especially  on  tlie  pulmonary 
circulation,  the  increased  action  of  the  right  auricle,  caused  by 
its  irritable  condition,  producing  a  quickened,  hurried,  and  embar- 
rassed breathing. 

As  may  be  remarked  of  inflammatory  diseases  in  general,  those 
of  the  heart  are  almost  always  preceded  by  some  constitutional 
disturbance,  more  especially  by  a  derangement  in  some  of  the 
other  organs  of  the  economy.  We  find  also  that  inflammatoiy 
affections  of  the  adjoining  viscera,  more  or  less  afi"ect  the  heart, 
and  likewise  that  it  is  greatly  influenced  by  moral  causes,  these 
rendering  it  peculiarly  liable  to  inflammation. 

Of  the  predisposing  causes  of  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
heart,  none  are  more  frequent  than  a  disordered  state  of  the 
digestive  organs.  Food  of  an  improper  quantity  or  quality,  or 
collections  of  excrementitious  matter  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
biliary  derangements,  all  equally  predispose  the  circulating  organs 
to  inflammatory  attacks. 

And  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  uterine  system,  derange- 
ments in  that  system  rendering  the  heart,  in  many  instances, 
particularly  susceptible  of  inflammation. 

But  of  all  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  inflammatory  aff"ec- 
tions  of  the  heart,  by  far  the  most  frequent  are  those  which  are 
of  a  «pea>?c  character;  indeed,  common  or  idiopathic  inflammation; 
properly  so  called,  I  have  every  reason  to  beUeve,  very  seldom 
affects  any  of  the  heart's  tissues  ;  the  inflammations  to 
they  are  Hable  being  either  arthritic  or  rheumatic,  those  a 
panving  exanthematous  diseases,  or 
hereditary  peculiarity  in  the  constitution 
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Simple  idiopathic  inflammation  is,  indeed,  seldom  to  be  observed 
in  any  organ,  except  when  it  has  been  caused  by  wounds  or  acci- 
dents in  persons  in  perfect  health.  But  even  in  most  of  such 
cases  there  is  some  idiosyncrasy — some  peculiarity  of  constitu- 
tion which  the  injury  as  it  were  awakes,  and  which,  ere  long, 
never  fails  to  modify  the  character  of  the  inflammation.  Hence, 
such  is  the  almost  endless  varieties  of  disease,  and  so  greatly 
do  the  characters  of  local  diseases  difi^er  in  every  individual  from 
the  condition  of  his  general  health,  temperament,  and  consti- 
tutional peculiarities,  that  we  can  seldom  observe  even  two 
examples  of  what  may  be  strictly  considered  the  same  disease 
which  are  in  all  respects  similar ;  neither  do  we  find,  that  in 
individuals  who  have  received  the  same  extent  of  wound,  does  it 
retain  the  same  character  for  any  very  lengthened  period. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  heart ;  for  in  the  few  mstances  of  idio- 
pathic inflammation  which  do  occur,  it  will  be  invariably  found, 
that  besides  the  effects  of  common  inflammation,  changes  sooner 
or  later  take  place  which  completely  modify  the  character  of  the 
attack ;  changes  all  of  which  are  derived  from  the  peculiarities  in 
the  patient's  constitution,  or  in  the  state  of  his  general  health. 

Inflammatory  aff'ections  of  the  heart,  it  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, may  aff"ect  either  one  of  its  tissues,  or  all  of  them  may 
be  simultaneously  inflamed,  the  inflammations  may  be  variously 
combined,  or  the  endocardium  of  only  one  of  the  hearts  may  be 
inflamed. 

When  the  substance  of  the  heart  itself,  or,  more  properly  Carditis, 
speaking,  its  muscular  structure,  is  inflamed,  remarkable  changes 
take  place  in  the  muscular  fibres,  these  becoming  soft,  pulpy, 
and  apparently  quite  disorganised ;  but  a  suppurative  process 
seldom  takes  place,  the  quantity  of  cellular  membrane  which  is 
interposed  between  the  fibres  being  extremely  small,  and  much 
less  in  proportion  than  in  any  other  muscles. 

Far  more  frequently  do  we  find  the  lining  membrane  of  the  Endocar- 
heart's  cavities,  and  especially  that  of  the  left  heart,  inflamed 
the  inflammation  exhibiting  a  very  peculiar  redness,  and  followed 
by  changes  m  the  structure  of  different  portions  of  the  membrane. 

The  external  covering  of  the  heart  is  more  hable  than  its  mus-  Pericard  n 
cular  structure  to  inflammation,  though  it  is  by  no  means  so 
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often  inflamed  as  the  endocardinm.  The  morbid  alterations  of 
structure  which  take  place  in  both  these  tissues  are  alike,  and 
are  analogous  to  those  which  are  met  with  in  other  inflamed 
serous  membranes. 

But,  as  in  all  organs  composed  of  different' structures,  inflam- 
mation, however  much  it  may  be  limited  to  one  tissue  of  the 
heart,  soon  extends  to  those  which  are  adjacent ;  so  there  is 
seldom  an  opportunity  of  observing,  after  death,  either  the  peri- 
cardium or  the  endocardium  alone  in  an  inflamed  state.  We 
have  sufficient  grounds  for  entertaining  this  opinion,  by  con- 
templating the  phenomena  observed  in  the  inflammatory  aff"ec- 
tions  of  other  organs,  such  as  those  of  the  eye,  where  there  is 
the  advantage,  from  the  transparency  of  its  structure,  of  seeing 
all  the  changes  produced  by  inflammatory  disease.  In  con- 
junctival inflammation  we  can  observe  a  small  ponit  of  inflamma- 
tion gradually  extend,  not  only  over  the  whole  membrane  where 
it  has  commenced,  but  spread  more  or  less  quickly,  and  involve 
all  the  adjacent  tissues. 

Here  I  may  remark,  that,  however  minute  may  be  the  changes 
of  structure  that  we  are  enabled  to  detect  after  death,  or  to 
observe  in  some  organs  during  life,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
such  nice  discriminations  can  avail  little  ;  the  treatment  of  disease 
not  depending  either  on  the  precise  part  affected,  or  altogether  on 
its  extent,  but  on  that  assemblage  of  symptoms  which  are  created 
by  the  disease  upon  all  the  systems  of  the  animal  economy. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

OF  THE  GOUTY  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

General  observations  on  gouty  affections  of  the  heart;  the  imperfect  accounts 
hitherto  given  of  gout  of  the  heart;  its  frequency;  analogy  of  gout  with  other 
sjiecijic  diseases ;  phenomena  and  causes  of  gout ;  the  tissues  liable  to  be 
affected  by  gout ;  it  affects  the  pericardium  and  the  endocardium  ;  the  morbid 
changes  produced  by  gout ;  a  cretaceous  looking  matter  always  deposited  in 
the  tissues  that  have  been  affected  by  gout ;  this  matter  is  either  the  phos- 
phate of  lime  or  the  urate  of  soda;  the  blood  in  gouty  patients  contains  the 
urate  of  soda ;  the  metastasis  of  gout;  its  hereditary  character  ;  symptoms 
and  diagnosis  of  gout;  its  treatment. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  arthritic  inflammation  of  the  heart,  not  on  goutv 

iiiflaiiiii  a- 

only  because  it  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  of  all  the  mflamma-  tion  of  the 
tory  affections  of  that  organ,  and  most  within  the  reach  of 
medical  treatment,  but  because,  excepting  some  cursory  observ- 
ations made   by  the   older  writers,    this  important  disorder 
lias  not  even  been  alluded  to  by  those  modern  authors  who 
have  professed  to  collate  compendiums  of  the  diseases  of  the 
heart,  nor  by  those  who  have  compiled  treatises  on  gout.  It 
is  indeed  remarkable,  that  amongst  the  numerous  species  mto 
which  nosologists  have  divided  gout,  especially  Sauvages,  who 
divided  it  into  several  kinds,  from   the   particular   part  of 
the  body  where  the  disease  was  seated,  no  mention  has  been  . 
made  by  him  of  an  arthritic  affection  of  the  heart.  Bailhe, 
whose  authority  may  be  fairly  taken  as  an  index  of  the  state  of 
pathological  knowledge  of  his  time,  says,  "  I  think  I  have  seen 
one  case  of  gout  in  the  heart,"  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  l^'^xuLw 
when  we  recollect  that  Baillie  was  associated  with  the  Hunters; 
and,  from  his  acquaintance  with  their  museums,  must  have  been 
familiar  with  the  morbid  deposits  ia  the  valves  and  other  portions 
of  the  serous  membrane  of  the  heart,— all  which,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  show,  are  the  products  of  gout^  inflammation.  Corvisart, 
in  his  valuable  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  has  not  even 
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mentioned  such  an  aflPection ;  Laennec  has  but  shghtly  alluded 
to  this  disease  ;  and,  though  a  gouty  affection  of  the  heart  has 
been  distinctly  noticed  by  Kreysig,  yet  no  author,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
arthritic  inflammation  of  this  organ,  of  its  various  symptoms,  of 
the  changes  of  structure  which  it  produces,  or  of  the  treatment 
which  it  requires.  ^ 

So  constant  an  attendant  of  gout  is  a  change  in  the  heart's 
action,  from  the  earliest  development  of  the  symptoms,  and 
throughout  all  the  different  phases,  it  seems  quite  unaccountable 
how  this  condition  of  the  central  organ  should  not  have  arrested 
the  attention  of  pathologists,  and  that  they  should,  in  those 
affected  with  gout,  have  been  satisfied  with  noticing  only  the 
changes  in  the  arterial  pulse,  without  at  the  same  time  observing 
the  condition  of  the  heart  itself.  To  me  it  appears  that  the 
influence  of  gout  upon  the  heart  explains  many  of  the  phenomena 
of  this  disease,  which  have  hitherto  been  most  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  the  superficial  manner  in  which  this  interesting  subject 
has  been  investigated  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  I  will  venture  to 
afliirm  that  a  person  will  seldom  be  met  with,  who  has  ever  suf- 
fered from  gout  in  its  usual  form  affecting  a  joint,  in  whom  the 
action  of  the  heart  has  not  been  more  or  less  disturbed,  either 
before,  during,  or  after  the  gouty  paroxysm. 

It  is  indeed  surprising,  that  the  changes  which  have  been 
observed  so  constantly  present  in  the  arterial  pulse  of  gouty  per- 
sons, should  not  only  have  led  to  examine  the  state  of  the  heart,  but 
also  the  changes  in  its  structure  after  death  ;  for  it  would  have 
been  found  that  there  were  changes  in  the  actions  of  the  heart 
corresponding  vnth  those  of  the  pulse,  and  likewise  that  all  of 
the  alterations  in  its  tissues  were  analogous  to  those  produced  by 
gouty  inflammation  in  other  organs.  So  frequently,  indeed,  are 
such  changes  to  be  met  with,  that  the  morbid  alterations  in  tlie 
structure  of  the  interior  apparatus  of  the  heart  are,  I  am  con- 
vinced, far  more  frequently  the  products  of  arthritic  than  of 
any  other  inflammatory  affection. 

It  is  many  years  ago  since  my  attention  was  first  directed  to 
the  effects  which  gout  produces  on  the  heart,  from  the  appearances 
in  the  body  of  a  mihtary  officer  who  had  for  a  long  time  suffered 
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from  severe  attacks  of  gout,  and  in  whom  I  found  not  only  the 
thoracic  aorta,  but  the  pericardium,  extensively  ossified,  and  its 
surface  covered  with  a  cretaceous  matter  ;— morbid  changes  which 
I  shall  endeavour  to  show  are  usually  the  effects  of  and  cha- 
racteristic of  arthritic  inflammation. 

From  these  considerations,  I  will  therefore  endeavour  on  this 
occasion  to  collate  such  observations  as  I  have  been  enabled  to 
make  on  the  gouty  inflammation  of  the  heart;  and  I  have 
described  the  gouty  afi^'ections  of  the  heart  as  being  inflammatory, 
for,  in  whatever  stage  or  in  whatever  degree  the  heart  is 
affected  by  gout,  we  can  always  recognise  its  symptoms  and  its 
morbid  changes  as  those  of  an  inflammatory  disease.  In  treat- 
ing of  the  gouty  affections  of  the  heart,  I  must  necessarily  give 
a  general  view  of  the  phenomena,  causes,  symptoms,  and  treat- 
ment of  arthritis. 

Here  I  may  remark,  that  the  voluminous  histories  of  gout  Analogy  of 
which  have  been  published,  have  made  it  appear  to  be  so  compli-  fpeciflc  dis" 
cated  a  disease  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  unhke  all 
other  maladies.  There  is,  however,  no  order  of  phenomena  to  be 
observed  in  the  history  of  gout  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in 
other  specific  diseases.  Comparing  gout  with  scrofula  both  are 
observed  chiefly  to  affect  particular  tissues,  both  are  preceded 
and  accompanied  by  disorders  of  the  processes  of  incretion  and  of 
excretion,  both  excrete  a  matter  sui  generis,  both  are  hereditary, 
and  both  may  be  translated  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another. 

No  more,  therefore,  should  gout  be  subdivided  into  different  To  scrofula, 
species  than  we  could  with  propriety  subdivide  scrofula  ;  for, 
whether  gout  assumes  an  acute  or  chronic  type,  whether  it  affects 
one  organ  or  one  tissue  of  an  organ,  whether  it  has  been  con- 
fined to  one  part  of  the  body  or  translated,  whether  its  attacks 
be  regular  or  irregular,  whether  it  be  retrocedent  or  misplaced,  or 
whether  it  be  anomalous  or  hereditary,  nevertheless,  in  all  these 
stages,  and  in  all  these  varieties  and  forms,  each  of  which  have 
been  considered  by  nosologists  as  a  distinct  species,  and  designated  < 
by  a  particular  name,  gout  ought  to  be  legitimately  regarded  as 
one  specific  disease,  and  the  different  species  nothing  more  than 
modifications  or  phases  of  one  and  the  same  malady. 

It  has  been  such  artificial  divisions  which  have  led  not  only  to 
erroneous  views  of  its  pathology,  but  which  have  rendered  the 
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principles  of  treating  gout  exceedingly  complicated  ;  for  we  shall 
find  that  it  matters  not,  in  establishing  a  system  of  treatment, 
how  the  diflferent  forms  of  the  disease  may  be  designated,  as  they 
are  all  examples  of  one  specific  ailment  variously  modified  from 
temperament,  constitution,  and  other  pecuharities  in  each  indivi- 
dual, and  requiring  the  same  therapeutic  means  for  their  treatment. 

Phenomena  and  Causes. — Gouty  inflammation,  like  other  spe- 
cific diseases,  attacks  only  particular  tissues  ;  and,  although  it  has 
been  from  the  phenomena  of  gout  affecting  the  synovial  mem- 
branes and  their  superincumbent  bursae  that  the  descriptions  of 
the  disease  have  chiefly  been  given  in  cystomatic  works,  yet 
arthritic  inflammation  affects  not  only  the  synovial,  and  the 
serous,  but  also  the  mucous  membranes  and  the  skin. 

Of  the  serous  membranes  we  find  the  pleura,  the  peritonaeum, 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  the  capsules  of  the  aqueous  humour 
and  crystalline  lens,  and  the  vaginal  coat  of  the  testes,  all 
affected  with  gouty  inflammation. 

Both  the  g astro-pulmonary  and  the  genito-urinary  mucous,  as 
well  as  the  cutaneous  surfaces,  are  also  liable  to  arthritic  inflam- 
mation. The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  of  the  pharynx 
and  alimentary  canal,  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  eye- 
ball, as  well  as  that  lining  the  urinary  passages,  are  each  subject 
to  inflammation  distinctly  of  an  arthritic  character,  attacking 
individuals  of  gouty  constitutions,  and  yielding  to  a  system  of 
treatment  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  true  arthritic  character. 

Reasoning,  therefore,  from  analogy,  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
natural  structure  of  both  the  pericardium  and  endocardium,  we  are 
led  to  anticipate,  that  when  gout  affects  the  heart,  the  inflammation 
will  be  seated  not  in  its  muscular  structure,  but  in  either  of 
these  serous  membranes. 

It  can  only  be  after  death  when  we  are  able  to  see  the  charac- 
ters of  gouty  inflammation  of  the  serous  tissues  of  the  heart ; 
but  we  can  observe  the  peculiar  bright  scarlet  tint  of  the  inflamed 
skin  covering  a  gouty  joint ;  and  we  have  also  a  most  favourable 
opportunity  of  observing,  from  the  transparency  of  the  organ  of 
vision,  all  the  morbid  changes  and  progress  of  arthritic  inflamma- 
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Whcn  the  eye  is  attacked  with  gouty  inflammation,  besides 
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the  peculiarity  in  the  red  tint  of  the  inflamed  sclerotica,  the 
serous  membrane  which  hues  the  cornea,  spreads  over  the  surface 
of  the  iris,  and  extends  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  capsule 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  becomes  dull  and  discoloured  from  effused 
lymph,  and,  if  the  inflammation  has  been  severe  and  of  long- 
duration,  or  if  the  attacks  have  been  frequent,  portions  of  the 
capsules  of  the  aqueous  humour  and  crystalline  lens  then 
become  thickened,  and  in  some  instances  are  even  ossified. 

Now  these  morbid  changes  are  precisely  those  of  arthritic 
endocarditis  and  pericarditis,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart 
losing  its  transparency  and  polished  surface,  its  various  portions, 
such  as  those  reflected  upon  the  valves,  becoming  thickened  with 
a  cretaceous  or  osseous  matter  deposited  between  its  laminae ;  and 
the  morbid  changes  of  the  pericardium  are  precisely  similar. 

Though  either  of  the  serous  membranes  of  the  heart  may  be 
the  seat  of  arthritic  inflammation,  and  though  we  may  not  be 
able  to  detect  during  life  the  precise  portion  of  the  membrane 
which  is  affected,  on  examining  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  long 
suffered  from  gout,  the  morbid  products  are  in  most  instances  met 
with  in  the  endocardium,  and  chiefly  in  that  which  lines  the  sys- 
temic heart. 

The  morbid  changes  which  take  j)lace  in  the  pericardium  and 
in  the  endocardium  from  gouty  inflammation,  not  only  resemble 
those  produced  by  common  or  idiopathic  inflammation,  but  there 
are  also  changes  which  may  be  deemed  pathognomonic  of  gout. 

Of  these  the  most  characteristic  is  the  deposit  of  an  earthy  or  Deposit  of  a 
cretaceous-looking  matter,  of  various  degrees  of  consistence,  in  mauer"" 
those  tissues  which  have  been  the  seat  of  arthritic  inflamma- 
tion, and  likewise  in  the  separation  of  a  similar  matter  from  the 
blood,  by  the  different  excrementitious  organs. 

The  deposit  of  a  cretaceous  matter  in  the  joints  and  burs^  has  and  blS* 
always  been  considered  to  be  the  effect  of  gout ;  and  whenever 
the  arthritic  inflammation  of  a  bursa  advances  so  far  as  to  create 
ulceration  of  the  superincumbent  skin,— a  process  which  not 
unfrequently  takes  place,  to  permit  the  escape  of  a  "  chalk-stone," 
—a  fluid  containing  the  same  opaque  white  matter  will  often  con- 
tinue to  be  long  afterwards  secreted,  and  to  exude  from  the  fistu- 
lous orifice  in  the  integuments. 
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A  similar  chalky  deposit  I  have  likewise  observed  in  the  Meibo- 
mian glands,  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  being  one  of  those  mucous 
membranes  which  is  by  no  means  uufrequently  affected  with 
arthritic  inflammation  ;  and  I  have  likewise  observed  the  surface 
of  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  the  effect  of  an  arthritic  ophthalmia, 
covered  with  an  opaque,  white  cretaceous  matter. 

Chalk-stones  are  frequently  coughed  up  from  the  lungs ;  a 
cretaceous  matter  is  often  discharged  from  the  kidneys ;  and 
there  are  instances  in  medical  records  where  a  similar  looking 
matter  has  been  excreted  by  the  skin. 

"  A  patient  who  suffered  for  several  months  from  a  paroxysm 
of  gout,  had  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  covered  every  morning 
vdth  a  white  powder,  as  if  he  had  been  dusted  with  flour." 

"  Pechlin  saw  several  young  men,  apparently  of  the  most 
robust  and  best  habits  of  body,  sweat  a  kind  of  'tophaceous' 
matter.  One  of  them  died  before  he  was  forty  years  of  age ;  and 
Fuch  was  the  general  tendency  of  his  humours  to  a  chalky  nature, 
that  whatever  he  spat  or  sweated  was  rendered  white,  from  the 
abundance  of  this  gypsius  matter." 

From  these  morbid  phenomena  it  therefore  appears  to  me,  that 
the  excretion  of  a  cretaceous  matter  may  be  considered  as  a 
pathognomonic  character  of  gout;  and  that  the  chalky  or 
"earthy"  deposits  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  membranes  of 
the  heart  may  be  legitimately  considered  as  the  produce  of  an 
arthritic  inflammation. 

In  endeavouring  to  show  the  analogy  of  gouty  inflammation  of 
the  heart  to  that  of  other  organs  affected  with  gout,  I  have  made 
use  of  the  common  terms  of  calcareous,  cretaceous,  and  earthy 
matter;  but  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  recent  analysis  has 
shown  that  some  of  these  concretions  consist  of  the  urate  of 
soda  and  others  of  the  phosphate  of  lime. 

Urate  of  soda  is  also  found  in  the  venous  blood  taken  from 
the  arm  of  gouty  persons,— an  important  fact,  which  not  only 
shows  that  the  excretion  of  that  saline  substance  may  be  legiti- 
mately taken  as  a  pathognomonic  character  of  gout ;  but  aff'ords 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  gout  being  the  efi'ects  of  its  presence 
in  the  blood,  or  of  a  vitiated  state  of  the  vital  fluid. 
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There  is  no  more  striking  phenomena  connected  with  the  history 

The  metas- 

of  gout  than  its  susceptibiUty  of  being  translated  from  one  organ 
to  another,  —  an  important  fact  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease.    It  may  either  be  translated  from  the  heart  See  page  393. 
to  the  extremities,  or  to  the  heart  from  the  extremities. 

When  the  heart  is  suffering  from  gout,  it  frequently  happens  ^^n"  tue'''^ 
that  the  symptoms  are  immediately  relieved  by  the  gout  being 
translated  to  the  feet,  and  such  an  event  may  be  considered,  along 
with  other  symptoms,  as  an  unerring  diagnostic  sign  of  the 
arthritic  nature  of  the  disease  of  the  heart. 

A  Barrister  complained  of  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  region  of  Cases, 
the  heart,  and  occasional  palpitations,  dui'ing  nine  years.  Pain 
and  redness  now  affected  first  the  little  toe  of  one  foot  and  the 
inner  ankle  of  the  other  foot,  and,  on  the  following  day,  all  the 
uneasy  feelings  in  the  chest  abated.  I  saw  him  six  weeks  after- 
wards with  a  tenderness  continuing  in  one  foot,  all  the  unnatural 
feelings  in  the  chest  abated,  and  a  great  amendment  had  taken 
place  in  his  general  health.  Baillie  mentions  having  seen  a  person 
who  had  suffered  from  palpitation  of  the  heart  for  six  months, 
which  suddenly  disappeared  on  the  accession  of  a  fit  of  gout, 
and  Scudamore  relates  a  similar  case. 

When  the  local  articular  inflammation  is  checked,  and  alto- 
gether ceases,  symptoms  supervene  which  point  out  that  the  disease 
has  been  translated  to  the  heart,  or  to  some  other  internal  organ. 

Numerous  are  the  instances  of  persons,  when  suffering  from  ^"|"g'jjjf'jf 
gout  in  the  feet,  plunging  them  into  cold  water,  after  which  the 
gouty  inflammation  of  the  joint  suddenly  ceased,  and  was 
translated  to  the  heart. 

The  circumstances  which  attended  the  last  illness  of  George  IV.,  Case  of 
furnish  a  very  distinct  history  of  the  more  striking  features  of 
a  gouty  affection  of  the  extremities  being  translated  to  the  heart, 
and  an  account  of  this  case  cannot  fail  to  be  generally  interesting, 
more  especially  as  no  correct  statement  of  His  Majesty's  last  ill- 
ness has  been  given  by  any  of  his  medical  attendants  ;  whilst  it 
also  gives  me  an  opportunity,  even  at  this  distant  period,  of  cor- 
recting some  erroneous  statements  made  for  unworthy  purposes.* 

 ±  :  

*  "  Essays  and  Orations  read  and  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c.,  &c., 
Sc.,"  by  Sir  Henry  Halford,  1831. 
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I  have  formerly  alluded  to  our  Royal  Family  as  au  example  of 
the  hereditary  nature  of  gout,  many  of  them  havmg  perished 
from  gouty  affections  of  the  chest. 

George  IV.  had  often  suffered  from  gout,  and  luxurious 
habits  of  life  also  rendered  the  general  system  plethoric,  and  very 
susceptible  of  inflammatory  attacks,  the  inflammation  usually 
affecting  the  chest. 

To  reUeve  the  pain  attending  the  paroxysms  of  gout,  the  King 
had,  amongst  a  variety  of  other  remedies,  frequently  taken 
"Wilson's  Gout  Tincture,"  and  the  inflammatory  attacks  of  the 
chest  had  often  required  for  their  rehef  copious  bloodlettings. 
His  Majesty  also  had,  during  many  years,  often  complained 
of  uneasy  feelings  in  the  head,  which  were  always  reUeved  by 
cupping. 

The  last  illness  of  George  IV.  may  be  said  to  have  begim  in 
the  spring  of  1830;  the  King  having  then  had  a  severe  attack 
of  inflammation,  from  which  he  never  altogether  ralhed. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  His  Majesty,  as  well  as  those  around 
him,  became  extremely  anxious  about  his  condition,  and  on 
Saturday  the  23rd  of  April  the  King  sent  to  London  Lord 
Strathaven,  his  equerry,  with  a  message  to  me,  commanding  my 
attendance  at  Windsor  on  the  following  morning. 

Not  having  seen  the  King  for  some  weeks,  I  was  mudti  struck 
on  entering  the  bedchamber,  with  a  change  in  the  expression  of 
His  Majesty's  countenance,  which  bespoke  great  anxiety. 

The  King  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  unable  to  recline  in  the  hori- 
zontal posture,  breathing  with  great  difficulty,  and  with  aa 
oppressed  and  intermitting  pulse.  All  the  painful  gouty  feelings 
which  were  in  the  joints  had,  for  some  time,  subsided ;  since 
which,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  had  supervened. 

After  a  lengthened  conversation,  in  which  the  King  gave  a  most 
accurate  and  detailed  account  of  the  progress  and  symptoms 
of  his  malady,  "  I  wish  that  you,  my  good  friend,"  observed  the 
King,  "  would  tell  me  candidly  your  opinion  of  my  condition,— 
I  can  get  no  satisfactory  answers  from  Sir  Henry  Halford." 

My  reply  was,  "  It  appears  to  me.  Sire,  that  the  character  of 
your  ailments  has  lately  changed,  and  that,  instead  of  any  im- 
portant disorder  being  now  present  in  the  lungs,  the  great 
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embarrassment  in  the  breathing  arises  from  a  disturbance  of  the 
heart ;  and  that  this  disturbance  of  the  circulation  is  caused  by 
the  gout  having  left  the  extremities,  and  been  translated  to  the 
heart,"  On  pressing  for  an  opinion  on  the  danger  of  the  disease, 
which  the  King  did  in  a  firm,  manly  tone,  I  replied,  "  Your 
Majesty  must  be  quite  aware  that,  when  a  vital  organ  is  affected, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  that  there  is  no  danger ;  but  I  am  convinced 
from  the  nature  of  your  present  condition,  much  relief  may  be 
obtained  by  medical  treatment." 

After  explaining  to  the  King  the  proposed  mode  of  treatment, 
I  retired. 

Sir  William  Knighton  afterwards  requested  me  to  write  my 
opinion,  both  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  vrith  which  the  King 
was  afflicted,  and  of  the  remedies  I  proposed,  in  order  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Halford,  who  was  expected  at 
Windsor  in  the  evening.   Of  that  letter  the  following  is  a  copy : 

"Dear  Sir  Henry, 

"  The  reason  of  my  now  writing  to  you,  I  will  explain  on 
our  first  meeting. 

"  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  distressing  dyspnoea,  of  which  the 
King  complains,  arises  from  a  disease  of  the  heart,  and  I  believe 
that  the  affection  of  that  viscus  depends  upon  an  arthritic 
diathesis. 

"  I  cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  if  the 
gout  would  affect  the  extremities,  the  heart  would  be  relieved, 
and,  with  this  view,  benefit  might  be  derived  by  the  use  of  the 
pedeluvium  and  stimulants  to  the  legs  and  feet.  Though  general 
depletion  be  inadmissible,  I  would  expect  benefit  from  the  appli- 
cation of  six  or  eight  leeches  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  and 
these  to  be  repeated  according  to  the  effects  produced. 

"  BeUeve  me  yours,  faithfully, 

"  James  Wardrop. 

"  Windsor  Castle,  April  25,  1830."* 


*  "In  the  case  of  His  late  Majesty,  the  King's  Government  and  the  Royal  family  were 
Bpprizert  as  earlji  as  tkc  27 Ih  of  April.  (I  hold  in  my  hand  the  original  letters  whieh  gave 
the  information  to  the  Prime  Minister);  that  His  Majesty's  disease  was  seated  in  Mg 
Kihest.  and  that  an  effusion  of  water  into  the  chest  was  soon  to  be  expected.   It  was  not, 
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The  King  expired  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances, which  were  officially  pubUshed,  fully  confirmed  the, 
opinion  I  had  given  of  the  nature  of  the  King's  illness. 

"  Two  pints  of  water  were  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  right 
side,  and  three  pints  and  three-quarters  in  the  left  side  of  the 
chest.    The  left  lung  was  considerably  diminished. 

"  The  lower  edge  of  each  lobe  of  the  lungs  had  a  remarkable 
fringe,  which,  upon  examination,  was  found  to  be  formed  by  a 
deposit  of  fat. 

"  The  substance  of  the  lungs  had  undergone  no  change  of 
structure  ;  but  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  air-tubes  was  of 
a  dark  colour,  in  consequence  of  its  vessels  being  turgid  with 
blood. 

"  The  pericardium  contained  about  half  an  ounce  of  fluid,  but 
its  opposite  surfaces  in  several  parts  adhered  to  each  other  from 
inflammation  at  some  remote  period. 

"  Upon  the  surface  of  the  heart  and  pericardium  there  was  a 
large  quantity  of  fat ;  and  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart 
was  so  tender  as  to  be  lacerated  by  the  slightest  force.  It  was 
much  larger  than  natural.  Its  cavities  upon  the  right  side  pre- 
sented no  unusual  appearance  ;  but  those  on  the  left  side  were 
much  dilated,  more  especially  the  auricle. 

"  The  three  semilunar  valves  at  the  beginning  of  the  aorta 
were  ossified  throughout  their  substance,  and  the  iimer  coat  of 
that  blood-vessel  presented  an  irregular  surface,  and  was  in  many 
parts  ossified." 

When  alluding  to  the  metastasis  of  gout,  it  ought,  however, 
i^?edtoo"her  mentioned,  that  on  leaving  a  joint  it  is  not  always  translated 

orgln"!^       to  the  heart,  but  sometimes  to  some  other  organ,  especially  to  the 
stomach,  to  the  head,  or  to  some  portion  of  the  gastro-pulmonary 

mucous  surface. 

The  translation  of  gout  is  likewise  the  consequence  of  a  dis- 
Ja^ifcau:;.!    taut  part  being  injured,  or  from  a  surgical  operation.    When  a 

nil  iniiirr.  ^  o  J 


by  ail  injury. 
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gouty  person  receives  an  injury,  such  as  spraining  a  joint,  I  have 
frequently  seen  instances  where  the  suhsequent  inflammation  has 
been  completely  subdued  by  local  bleedings  and  other  depletive 
means  ;  but  soon  afterwards  an  inflammatory  attack  has  come 
upon  the  injured  part,  the  rosy-colour  of  the  skin,  the  accom- 
panying oedema,  the  hereditary  disposition,  and  the  inefficacy 
of  the  pre\dous  successful  system  of  treatment,  pointing  out 
the  attack  to  be  of  an  arthritic  character. 

A  lady  sprained  her  wrist  severely,  and  the  subsequent  in-  case, 
flammation  required  the  repeated  application  of  leeches  before  it 
was  subdued.  About  six  weeks  after  the  accident,  and  when 
only  a  slight  tenderness  and  swelling  remained,  the  wrist,  back 
of  the  hand,  and  a  part  of  the  fore-arm,  suddenly  became  much 
swelled,  the  skin  of  a  bright  pink  colour,  with  considerable  ten- 
derness. Suspecting  from  the  inefiicacy  of  the  former  remedies,  as 
well  as  from  the  local  and  general  symptoms,  that  this  inflamma- 
tion was  of  an  arthritic  character,  I  treated  it  accordingly  ;  all  the 
symptoms  speedily  yielding  to  a  few  small  doses  of  colchicum 
combined  with  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

The  propriety  of  weighing  the  necessity  of  a  surgical  operation  ox  by  a  sur- 
on  a  gouty  subject,  and  of  his  being  in  a  fit  condition  before  it  is  fion' 
performed,  are  of  essential  importance  for  its  success  ;  for  it  has 
frequently  happened  that  operations  have  failed  from  the  wound  p^gg 
being  attacked  with  gout.  This  I  am  convinced  has  often  been  the 
cause  of  the  want  of  success  in  lithotomy,  and  in  the  operations 
for  the  cure  of  cataract ;  both  urinary  calculus,  and  cataract  being 
common  diseases  in  gouty  persons. 

Eifects  in  many  respects  analogous  to  those  just  mentioned  are 
produced  by  medicinal  substances,  such  as  colchicum,  which,  by  Or  by  medi- 
quickly  subduing  the  pain  and  local  inflammation  of  a  severe 
attack  of  articular  gout,  the  inflammation  soon  returns,  and  often 
in  another  and  in  a  vital  organ;  a  dangerous  effect  of  such 
medicines,  which  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  avoided  by  com- 
bining them  with  those  which  increase  the  excrementitious 
processes  of  the  skin,  of  the  kidneys,  and  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

A  naval  officer  received  an  invitation  to  dine  at  the  Pavilion,  case, 
and  having  been  seized  with  gout  in  his  feet,  he  sent  for  a 
physician,  requesting  him  to  employ  such  remedies  as  would 
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enable  him  to  dine  the  following  day  with  the  King.  Accord- 
ingly,  a  dose  of  colchicum  was  administered,  which  speedily  gave 
relief,  and  enabled  the  gallant  admiral  to  go  to  the  royal  feast ! 
In  a  few  days  afterwards  he  consulted  me  on  account  of  a  great 
difficulty  of  breathing,  accompanied  with  tenderness  in  the 
cardiac  region,  and  the  pulse  so  rapid  and  unequal  that  it  could 
with  difficulty  be  counted,  leaving  no  doubt  of  the  arthritic 
character  of  the  attack,  in  consequence  of  the  gout  having  been 
translated  to  the  heart  from  the  extremities.  Though  the  more 
severe  symptoms  of  the  attack  were  subdued  by  antimony, 
opium,  and  mercury  combined,  along  with  derivatives,  yet  his 
health  was  never  restored,  and  he  died  three  years  afterwards  of 
a  diseased  heart. 

"XcteVof  '^^^  hereditary  nature  of  gout  has  been  the  theme  of  much 
gout.  comment  and  dispute ;  but  it  may  be  said  of  gout  as  of  scrofula 

and  canber,  that  there  are  families  who  are  more  subject  to  them 
than  others ;  although  there  are  no  individuals  of  whom  it  could 
be  asserted  that  they  could  not  have  an  attack  of  gout.  Many 
persons,  but  particularly  women,  dislike  the  notion  of  having  a 
complaint  which  has  any  relation  to  gout,  from  an  erroneous 
impression  that  gout  is  only  a  disease  incident  to  the  votaries  of 
Bacchus  and  Venus  ;  and  though  gout,  like  most  other  ailments, 
is  aggravated  by  habits  of  sensual  indulgence,  yet  it  may  fre- 
quently be  observed  in  those  who  live  very  temperately,  and  who 
are  not  able  to  trace  it  to  any  hereditary  cause.  Indeed  we  may 
often  notice  in  the  same  family  the  different  branches  suffer  in 
various  degrees  from  this  malady ;  some  being  severely  afflicted, 
some  more  slightly,  and  others  passing  through  a  long  life  without 
having  had  even  the  most  trifling  illness  of  a  gouty  character. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — That  during  the  very  earliest  stage 
of  a  gouty  affection  of  the  heart  inflammation  is  present,  we  may 
venture  to  conclude,  from  the  symptoms  and  from  the  morbid 
products  in  the  more  severe  cases ;  for  we  cannot  expect  that  so 
slight  a  degree  of  inflammation  that  might  materially  disturb 
the  heart  could  be  manifest  after  death,  any  more  than  the 
inflammation  in  a  portion  of  skin,  or  of  mucous  membrane, 
could  he  visible,  which  was  quite  apparent  during  life. 

"When  gout  assumes  a  paroxismal  type,  either  the  heart  con- 
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tinues  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  local  inflammation,  or,  far  more 
frequently,  it  affects  at  the  same  time  one  or  several  of  the 
synovial  capsules. 

If  the  inflammatory  attack  be  confined  to  the  central  organ, 
then  along  vdth  all  the  symptoms  of  general  fever,  there  is  super- 
added a  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart.  The  impulse  and 
rhythm  are  changed,  the  heart  palpitates  more  or  less  violently, 
and  the  beats  are  increased  in  frequency,  and  are  often  irregular 
and  intermitting.  The  scmnds  are  also  changed  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  attack  and  the  particular  portion  of  the  endocar- 
dium which  is  affected. 

The  irritable  condition  of  the  heart  explains  the  disordered 

Changes  iiv 

state  of  the  cerebrospinal  and  pulmonary  systems  which  accom-  '""e^v 
pany  it ;  for,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out,  whenever  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  changed,  the  alterations  in  the  circulation 
necessarily  produced  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  head,  disturb  the 
fxmctions  both  of  the  pulmonary  and  of  the  nervous  systems.  And 
when  the  inflammation  of  the  heart  is  of  a  more  acute  character, 
the  two  vital  organs,  the  brain  and  the  lungs,  then  become  still 
more  disordered ;  the  palpitations,  restlessness,  irritable  state  of 
mind,  and  oppression  in  breathing,  all  being  increased. 

In  those  examples  of  gout,  where  the  disease  has  been  suddenly 
translated  from  the  extremities  to  the  head,  causing  apoplexy,  or 
to  the  chest,  producing  difficult  respiration  and  asthma,  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  future  observers  will  find  that  such  effects  have 
arisen  from  gout  being  translated  to  the  heart,  whose  disordered 
fmictions  produce  the  changes  both  in  the  brain  and  in  the  lungs. 

In  the  multiplied  observations  on  apoplexy,  wherein  particular 
cases  are  narrated,  which  were  considered  to  be  caused  by 
gout,  no  allusion  is  made  by  any  writer,  and  no  one  has  attempted  Apopiexia 
to  trace  the  symptoms  of  the  disordered  brain  to  a  disease  of  the 
heart ;  though  in  several  instances  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
heart  has  been  distinctly  mentioned.  The  case  of  the  celebrated 
anatomist,  Malphigi,  is  one  of  those  of  "arthritic  apoplexy"  Portal, 
wherem  the  heart  was  diseased,  gouty  concretions  being  found 
in  the  brain,  and  hkewise  "  ossification  in  the  valves  of  the  heart." 

The  disorder  in  the  heart's  functions  explains  satisfactorily  changes  i„ 
how,  from  the  changes  in  the  circulation  of  the  cerebro-spmal  8^''" 

syatem. 
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The  heart  is 
atfected  with 
gout  in 
various 
degrees. 


Heart  alone 
affected. 


system,  mental  irritability  and  restlessness  should  be  so  constantly 
present  in  gouty  affections  of  the  heart.  These  effects  of  a  dis- 
ordered circulation  might,  indeed,  be  referred  to,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  influence  of  changes  in  the  action  of  the  heart  on  the 
nervous  system,  and  they  afford  additional  proof  of  those  patho- 
logical views  1  have,  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  endeavoured 
to  estabhsh.  These  symptoms  likewise  afford  an  additional 
proof  of  the  errors  of  those  nosologists  who  have  classed  such 
symptoms  amongst  nervous  diseases,  conceiving  them  to  be  pri- 
mary affections  of  the  nervous  system. 

In  gouty  persons  the  heart  appears  to  suffer  in  all  possible 
degrees ;  for,  whilst  in  many  instances  this  organ  is  severely 
affected,  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  only  after  repeated 
paroxysms,  and  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  that  permanent 
changes  have  been  found  in  the  heart's  structure,  sufficient  to 
interrupt  the  stream  of  blood ;  and  dissection  reveals  to  what  a 
remarkable  extent  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  may  be 
contracted,  from  repeated  attacks  of  arthritic  inflammation, 
and  how  Ufe  has  often  been  long  preserved,  by  habits  of  great 
moral  and  bodily  tranquillity,  even  after  the  structure  of  the 
circulating  apparatus  has  been  materially  impaired,  and  the 
body  supphed  with  only  a  very  small  stream  of  oxygenated  blood- 
Unless  the  circulation  be  disturbed  from  any  accidental  cause, 
and  thus  life  instantly  destroyed,  those  who  have  suffered  from 
arthritic  inflammation  of  the  heart  usually  perish  from  the  effu- 
sion of  water  in  the  cavities  of  the  pericardium,  pleura,  and 
cellular  tissue. 

During  a  prolonged  paroxysm  of  gout,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  joints  and  the  heart  suffer  alternately,  sometimes  the  one 
and  sometimes  the  other  being  under  the  more  immediate  mflu- 
ence  of  the  arthritic  inflammation ;  and  when  the  joints  become 
inflamed,  whatever  disturbance  may  have  previously  been  in  the 
heart's  condition,  the  cardiac  symptoms  are  now  alleviated,  or 
altogether  subside- 
Besides  those  persons  who  have  been  sufferers  from  gout  in  the 
extremities,  and  in  whom  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  connection  of 
the  gouty  attacks  with  a  disturbed  condition  of  the  heart,  there 
are  many,  and  these  chiefly  women,  in  whom  gouty  inflammation 
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appears  to  affect  the  heart  alone.  Indeed,  so  large  has  heen  the 
proportion  of  instances  of  this  description,  that  have  come  under  in  women 
my  own  observation,  occurring  more  especially  at  that  period  of 
woman's  life  when  the  menstrual  flux  is  about  to  cease,  that 
arthritic  carditis  may  be  considered  as  a  frequent  complaint ; 
whilst,  from  the  symptom^  accompanying  it,  such  affections  have, 
as  I  have  said,  been  generally  arranged  amongst  nervous  diseases. 

Though  it  has  commonly  been  considered  that  gout  is  much  less 
frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  this  remark  strictly  applies  only 
to  articular  gout,  or  to  the  more  severe  gouty  paroxysms,  wherem 
the  joints  are  violently  uiflamed.  The  frequency  of  arthritic 
affections  of  the  heart  in  women  I  would  account  for  by  the  well- 
known  fact,  in  the  history  of  gout,  that  any  gouty  affection  of  an 
internal  organ  is  reUeved  by  a  paroxysm  of  articular  inflammation ; 
and  as  men  are  far  more  subject  to  such  attacks,  consequently,  in 
equal  numbers  of  gouty  men  and  women,  a  greater  proportion  of 
women  will  be  found  with  a  disturbed  heart  than  men  ;  and  a  pro- 
portionably  smaller  number  of  women  affected  with  articular 
gout. 

The  affection  of  the  heart,  in  gout,  I  may  observe,  does  not 
necessarily  come  on  either  from  any  violent  exertion  or  from  any 
violent  mental  emotion,  causes  to  which,  I  have  remarked,  other 
affections  of  the  heart  can  usually  be  traced.  As  might  be 
supposed,  gouty  affections  of  the  heart,  from  their  specific  cha- 
racter, arise  either  from  the  translation  of  gout  from  another  part, 
such  as  the  toes  or  feet,  or  this  affection  of  the  heart  may  be  pre- 
ceded by  those  derangements  of  the  digestive  functions  which 
accompany  attacks  of  gout  in  other  organs. 

Symptoms  arising  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  incrementi- 
tious  and  excrementitious  processes,  always  accompany  or  precede 
the  local  inflammation.  Such  symptoms  may  precede  the  acces- 
sion of  any  local  inflammatory  paroxysm  only  a  short  time,  or 
they  may  be  alone  present  for  many  months,  or  even  years. 
There  are  many  instances,  especially  amongst  women,  where  a 
disordered  state  of  the  sanguiferous,  as  well  as  of  the  digestive 
system,  had  existed  for  a  long  period,  without  any  local  inflam- 
mation having  made  its  appearance,  sufficiently  characteristic  to 
establish  the  arthritic  nature  of  the  malady ;  though  doubtless, 
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in  such  cases,  there  must  have  been  present  an  increased  vas- 
cularity of  some  portion  of  one  of  the  serous  tissues  of  the  heart, 
as  well  as  a  change  in  the  qualities  of  the  blood, 
pepsia  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  gives  rise  to  an  impor- 

tant class  of  symptoms,  in  arthritic  affections  of  the  heart,  and 
the  deranged  state  of  the  stomach  which  so  universally  precedes  an 
attack  of  gout,  and  is  indeed  so  remarkable  during  the  progress 
of  the  premonitory  symptoms  wherever  the  local  inflammation 
may  be  situated,  led  to  the  common  observation  of  "  gout  being 
generated  in  the  stomach." 

There  are  no  symptoms  more  characteristic  of  gouty  dyspepsia 
than  acidity  and  flatulency,  and  the  alvine  evacuations  are 
generally  irregular,  and  their  quantity  and  qualities  unnatural. 
The  appetite  is  either  impaired,  or  there  is  a  morbid  desire  for 
food,  and  often  to  partake  of  aliments  which  are  disliked  during 
health.  Sometimes  there  is  pain  in  the  precordial  region,  and  not 
unfrequently  a  sensation  of  nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting.  ^ 
Changes  in  There  are  appearances  of  the  tongue  which  will  be  found  very 
tongue.  characteristic  of  gouty  dyspepsia.  Both  its  bulk  and  its  form 
are  changed.  Sometimes  it  becomes  so  large  as  to  receive  an 
impression  of  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  instead  of  being 
convex  it  assumes  a  concave  form.  The  pecuUar  changes  of  the 
colour  of  the  tongue's  surface  are  equally  characteristic,  the  edges 
becoming  of  a  dull  white  or  slate  hue,  whilst  the  central  portion 
is  usually  covered  with  a  dark  brown  fur. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  gout,  and  of  which  I 
am  not  aware  there  is  any  analogy  in  other  diseases,  is  that,  when 
a  person  who  has  been  long  suffering  all  the  symptoms  of  a  gouty 
stomach,  if  a  healthy  condition  of  the  digestive  organs  be  restored, 
a  local  arthritic  inflammation  will  then  supervene ;  and  so  well 
known  is  this,  that  when  talking  of  the  sick,  it  is  a  common 
remark,  "  that  he  has  not  strength  to  bring  out  the  gout." 
Case.  An  eminent  Artist,  advanced  in  years,  had  long  suffered  the 

symptoms  of  gouty  dyspepsia,  and  also  complained  of  uneasy 
feelings  in  the  urinary  bladder ;  all  which  symptoms  T  was  led  to 
consider  of  an  arthritic  character.  When  prescribing  antimony 
and  mercury  combined,  and  the  sul])hate  and  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, I  made  accidentally  the  observation,  that  if  he  could  only 
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have  an  attack  of  articular  gout,  all  the  present  symptoms  would 
be  subdued.  Much  to  his  surprise,  in  a  very  few  days  he  had  a 
slight  attack  of  gout  in  the  great  toe  of  one  foot,  after  which 
all  his  former  ailments  were  completely  relieved. 

The  biliary  organs  are  generally  much  deranged,  as  well  as  the  [jl'J'^fij^jy" 
stomach  itself, — the  bile  becoming  of  an  unhealthy  quahty,  and  organs, 
often  diminishing  in  quantity ;  changes  which  are  marked  by  the 
appearances  of  the  alvine  discharge,  and  the  discoloration  of  the 
cutaneous  surface. 

Besides  the  changes  in  the  biliary  secretion,  there  is  in  many  of  and  in  the 
those  who  have  suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of  the  gout,  a  con-  [emf 
gested  state  of  the  portal  system,  and  which  is  indicated  by  the 
disposition  to  haemorrhoids.  The  connection  of  the  hcemorrhoidal 
fiux  with  gout  attracted  the  notice  of  the  earUest  writers,  and  the 
rehef  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  evacuation  of  blood  in  arthritic 
affections,  pointed  out  the  propriety  of  artificial  blood-letting  in 
the  treatment  of  the  disease.  The  repeated  and  large  quantities 
of  blood  which  are  in  many  cases  thus  lost,  and  the  rehef 
obtained, — especially  of  many  symptoms  considered  as  indicating  a 
debilitated  system,  and  likewise  many  of  a  nervous  character, — 
show  how,  under  such  circumstances,  a  depletive  system  of  treat- 
ment may  be  adopted. 

The  urine  is  much  changed  in  gouty  subjects.    Those  who  and  in  the 
have  suffered  from  gout  are  aware  of  an  inflammatory  attack 
approaching  when  the  urine  becomes  darker  and  acquires  a  colour 
compared  to  that  of  Enghsh  brandy.    It  usually  deposits  a  thick 
"lateritious  sediment,"  and  is  found  to  contain  urate  of  soda,  as 
well  as  phosphate  of  lime ;  and  the  urate  of  soda  varies  in  quan- 
tity before  and  after  the  gouty  paroxysm.    Phosphate  of  lime  is 
also  found  in  those  concretions  which  are  formed  in  the  kidneys  woiieston-s 
as  well  as  in  the  coats  of  the  arterial  system ;  but  this  earthy  ^"'^y^'^ 
salt  has  not  been  detected  either  in  the  joints  or  in  the  blood  of 
gouty  subjects  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  physiological  fact,  if  that 
phosphate  of  lime  and  urate  of  soda  are  both  excreted  from  the 
kidneys  and  coats  of  arteries,  but  have  not  been  found  present 
in  the  blood,  and  that  only  urate  of  soda  is  excreted  by  the 
synovial  membranes,  and  found  in  the  venous  blood. 

In  a  therapeutic  point  of  view,  it  is  important  to  recollect  that 
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the  ])roportion  of  uric  acid  and  phosphate  of  Hme  which  are  con- 
tained in  gouty  urine  depend  greatly  on  the  food  ;  the  quantity  of 
these  substances  in  the  blood  being  increased  or  diminished  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  aninfial  food  which  is  consumed, — a 
circimistance  that  satisfactorily  explains  how  gout  is  scarcely 
known  in  those  classes  of  society  who  live  chiefly  on  vegetable  food. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  same  saline 
matter,  the  urate  of  soda,  was  in  some  gouty  people  excreted  by 
the  ski7i ;  and  I  have  alluded  to  persons  subject  to  gout  in  whom, 
by  increasing  the  cutaneous  excretion  by  exercise,  the  gouty 
paroxysm  and  all  the  more  severe  effects  of  gout  were  warded 
off;  so  that  the  excretion  of  the  urate  of  soda  by  the  skin, 
besides  illustrating  an  important  phenomena,  also  points  out  how 
those  medicines  which  are  employed  for  the  relief  of  gout,  and 
which  act  upon  the  skin,  separate  and  evacuate  its  noxious 
ingredients. 

The  earthy  deposit  in  the  lungs  of  gouty  persons  also  shows 
how  the  pulmonary  exhalation  is  contaminated  in  gouty  persons, 
and  becomes  a  channel  for  the  excretion  of  vitiated  elements  in 
the  blood. 

The  condition  of  the  sanguiferous  system  will  always  be 
found  to  have  an  important  influence  in  arthritis,  producing 
symptoms  some  of  which  are  referable  to  the  vitiated  qualities 
of  the  blood,  and  others  to  the  state  of  the  heart  itself. 

When  speaking  of  the  disorders  of  the  heart  caused  by  changes 
in  the  blood,  I  briefly  alluded  to  those  diseases  in  which  the 
natural  constituents  of  the  blood  were  altered  in  their  pro- 
portions, and  to  those  changes  which  arise  from  the  re-absorption 
of  secreted  fluids  ;  but  there  are  also  changes  in  the  blood  which 
are  caused  by  the  addition  of  new  elements,  of  which  the  most 
striking  example  which  analysis  has  yet  obtained,  is  the  presence 
of  urate  of  soda  in  the  venous  blood  of  gouty  people. 

There  can  be  no  more  satisfactory  evidence  of  this  earthy 
deposit  being  a  pathognomonic  symptom  of  gouty  inflammation 
than  that  urate  of  soda  is  always  found  in  gouty  venous  blood; 
whilst  the  fact  of  this  salt  being  detected  in  the  blood,  likewise 
shows  the  important  share  which  the  blood  must  have  m  the 
production  of  gout. 
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From  the  morbid  changes  both  in  the  processes  of  incretion  and 
excretion  which  precede  and  accompany  gout,  we  might  have 
anticipated  that  there  must  be  important  changes  in  the  quahties 
of  the  blood;  and  although  gouty  blood  has  been  found  to  contain  The  arterial 
the  urate  of  soda,  the  venous  blood  has  yet  only  been  ana-  not  yet 

.  i.u  A  analyzed. 

lyzed,  and  blood,  too,  taken  from  the  vems  of  the  arm,  so  that 
we  are  still  ignorant  not  only  of  the  nature  of  the  venous  blood 
in  different  organs,  but  also  of  any  noxious  ingredients  of  the 
arterial  blood,  A  knowledge  of  the  vitiated  elements  which  may 
be  present  in  the  arterial  blood,  might  perhaps  lead  to  estabUsh 
some  rational  principle  for  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  and 
might  Ukewise  enable  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  be  given  of  the 
efifects  produced  by  those  remedies  which  are  considered  to  be 
the  most  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  gout.  In  pursuing,  how- 
ever, our  inquiries  upon  this  interesting  subject,  the  chemist 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  finding  in  the  blood  urate  of  soda  ; 
for  it  is  extremely  probable  that  as  phosphate  of  lime  has  also 
been  detected  in  gouty  concretions  formed  in  the  joints,  in  the 
kidneys,  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  and  in  those  membranes 
subject  to  gouty  inflammation,  the  same  earthy  matter,  as  well 
as  some  other  noxious  elements,  may  in  all  probabihty  be  also 
foimd  in  the  blood. 

Admitting  that  the  blood  in  gout  is  vitiated,  it  is  legitimate  to  Gouty  Wood 
infer,  that  such  blood  circulating  through  the  heart,  will  be  heart!**^*^^ 
sufficient  to  account  for  those  disturbances  which  precede  and 
accompany  an  arthritic  paroxysm, — a  condition  of  the  heart 
which  necessarily  varies  in  every  possible  degree ;  and  as  a 
general  remark,  it  may  be  said,  that  whenever  the  presence  of 
gout  can  be  distinctly  traced  in  any  individual,  there  is  always 
preceding,  or  along  with  the  disease  in  the  joints,  some  disturb- 
ance in  the  heart. 

Inquiring  into  the  symptoms  of  gout,  whatever  may  be  the  Gout  com- 
organ  affected  by  it,  it  is  essential  to  discriminate  those  symptoms  ouie^di"'' 
which  are  strictly  of  an  arthritic  character  from  those  which  are 
produced  by  other  diseases  with  which  gout  may  be  combined — 
especially  with  plethora  or  rheumatism. 

It  is  the  combination  of  gout  with  plethora  which  constitutes  witi, 
the  gouty  paroxysm,  and  in  which  may  be  perceived,  in  addition  p''^"""'*- 
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to  all  the  arthritic  symptoms,  general  and  local,  those  also  of 
idiopathic  inflammation. 

This  combination  is  precisely  what  may  be  observed  in  other 
specific  diseases,  as  in  scrofula,  in  syphilis,  and  in  cancer,  tbe 
organs  or  tissues  affected  with  these  diseases  being  frequently 
attacked  at  the  same  time  with  an  idiopathic  inflammation. 
We  may  also  observe  this  combination  distinctly  illustrated  when 
the  diseased  organ  has  been  wounded,  or  has  received  an  injury. 
A  scirrhous  tumour  of  the  mamma  is  often  accompanied  by  exten- 
sive inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  cellular  membrane  surround- 
ing the  mammary  gland,  which  inflammation  can  be  relieved  by 
bleeding  and  other  local  means,  the  schirrous  nucleus  remaining 
unchanged.  So  also  a  contaminated  lymphatic  gland  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  syphilitic  ulcer  often  becomes  inflamed  from  some  accidental 
cause  ;  the  idiopathic,  or  common  inflammation  thus  superadded, 
yielding  to  local  depletion,  whilst  the  venereal  poison  can  only  be 
afterwards  destroyed  by  mercury.  Now,  it  is  precisely  the  same 
with  gout,  the  inflammation  caused  by  a  blow  or  other  injury  upon 
a  gouty  joint,  is  relieved  by  the  local  abstraction  of  blood,  whilst 
the  arthritic  inflammation  requires  a  very  different  system  of 
treatment. 

Gout  and  It  is  no  less  essential  to  distinguish  the  arthritic  from  the  rheu- 

«ombTned!'°  matic  symptoms  in  those  cases  where  gout  is  combined  with 
articular  rheumatism ;  for  it  is  with  the  rheumatism  that  aff'ects 
the  joints  that  this  combination  may  frequently  be  observed. 

Neither  is  it  unusual  to  find  gout  com.bined  with  muscular 
rheumatism,  and  in  such  cases  the  two  diseases  are  so  different 
from  each  other  that  they  can  even  be  distinguished  by  the 
sufferer ,  who  sometimes  describes  his  ailment  as  being  arthritic 
and  at  another  as  rheumatismal. 

Articular  rheumatism  and  gout  are,  as  I  will  subsequently  point 
out,  perfectly  distinct  diseases,  differing  in  some  most  essential 
characters  ;  and  there  is  no  feature  in  their  history  that  has  so 
much  contributed  to  give  an  impression  of  their  similarity,  and  of 
their  not  being  easily  distinguishable  from  one  another,  as  the 
circumstance  of  being  so  often  combined  in  the  same  person. 
Diagnosis  of  The  circumstance  of  gout  and  articular  rheumatism  being 
Rheuma'^-      frequently  combined  in  the  same  person,  and  some  of  the  synip- 

tism. 
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toms  being  similar,  they  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  each 
other — gout  mistaken  for  rheumatism  and  rheumatism  for  gout. 
There  are,  however,  diagnostic  characters  which  will  seldom  fail 
to  determine  the  true  nature  of  each. 

Gout  has  been  shown  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  long-continued 
imperfection  in  the  incrementitious  and  excrementitious  processes 
by  which  the  sanguiferous  system  becomes  sooner  or  later  de- 
ranged, and  the  blood  contaminated.  But  articular  rheumatism 
is  caused  by  external  agents,  especially  by  changes  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  such  as  the  exposure  of  the  cutaneous 
surface  to  a  cold  and  moist  air ;  and  it  attacks  persons  apparently 
in  good  health. 

The  condition  of  the  blood  in  the  two  diseases  is  essentially 
diflferent ;  the  urate  of  soda,  which  is  present  in  gouty  venous 
blood,  is  not  found  in  the  blood  of  those  suffering  from  rheu- 
matism, their  blood  being  remarkable  for  its  proportion  of  fihrine. 

Articular  rheumatism  usually  commences  in  an  acute  form,  and 
passes  into  the  chronic  stage  ;  whilst  the  phenomena  of  gout  are 
at  first  passive,  and  afterwards  assume  an  acute  character. 

Muscular  and  neuralgic  rheumatism  are  equally  distinct  from 
articular  rheumatism  as  gout.  What  can  be  more  dissimilar  than 
the  pain  which  affects  a  muscle  when  the  part  has  been  suddenly 
exposed  to  cold,  and  a  joint  attacked  with  gout  1  And  in  neur- 
algic rheumatism,  the  character  of  the  pain,  and  its  seat  in  a 
nervous  trunk,  are  equally  unlike  the  phenomena  of  gout. 

Treatment— Tiis.  general  principles  to  be  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  arthritic  affections  of  the  heart,  are  precisely  the  General 
same  as  those  which  are  most  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  gout  '"'nervations, 
in  whatever  organ  the  inflammatory  attack  may  appear  ;  all  the 
different  species  into  which  Nosologists  have  subdivided  gout 
being,  as  I  have  said,  merely  phases  of  one  specific  disease. 

As  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  gout,  especially  those  of  the 
heart,  are  generally  slow  in  their  progress,  and  often  of  long  dura- 
tion before  there  is  any  severe  inflammatory  paroxysm,  the  treat- 
ment of  these  symptoms  becomes  of  the  greatest  importance,  not 
only  in  order  to  avert  an  attack  of  acute  arthritic  inflammation, 
but  to  prevent  any  permanent  changes  taking  place  in  the  heart's 
tissues. 
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The  curative      To  correct  the  vitiated  condition  of  the  hlood  is  a  most  essen>- 

indications        .  ,  ......  i  .  . 

in  gout.  tial  curative  mdicatioa  in  gout;  and  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
discharge  from  the  blood  its  noxious  elements,  but  likewise  to 
improve  the  qualities  of  the  incretions  by. 

The  reme-        The  first  class  of  medicinal  substances  are  those  which  separate 

dies  which  it    i  <•  iiii-  •■ 

improve  the  and  discharge  from  the  blood  its  excrementitious  matters,  either 
by  their  action  on  the  digestive  canal,  on  the  pulmonary  and 
cutaneous  surfaces,  or  upon  the  kidneys. 

Mercury  and      Of  the  medicincs  that  act  upon  the  digestive  canal,  the  most 

antimony.  .  . 

powerful  are  mercury  and  antimony.  The  preparations  of  mercury 
and  antimony,  given  singly  or  combined,  have  a  great  effect  in 
evacuating  from  the  alimentary  canal  morbid  secretions,  as  well 
as  having  an  influence  on  the  biliary  organs,  these  being  frequently 
deranged. 

"  Antimony  and  calomel  are  both  remarkable  for  promoting 
mucous  discharges,  the  one  as  an  emetic,  and  the  other  as 
a  purgative ;  and  there  is  a  great  analogy  between  their  respec- 
tive operations.  "What  antimony  is  to  the  stomach,  calomel 
is  to  the  intestines  ;  and  the  resemblance  is  still  closer,  for 
calomel  is  capable  of  acting  on  the  stomach  and  of  exciting 
vomiting,  and  antimony  frequently  acts  as  a  purgative;  both, 
too,  produce  ptyalism.  We,  therefore,  can  supply  by  the  one 
that  property  which  the  other  is  deficient  in,  and,  in  the  combi- 
nation of  both,  we  have  a  means  of  evacuating  the  whole  aUmentary 

Barlow,  canal." 

One  grain  of  calomel,  with  a  third  of  a  grain  of  tartrate  of 
antimony,  or  with  a  couple  of  grains  of  the  antimonial,  or  of 
James's  Powder,  may  be  given  once  or  twice  a  day,  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  beneficial  effects  produced. 
The  calomel  ought  to  be  carefully  exhibited,  taking  care  that  the 
organs  of  circulation  are  not  disturbed  by  its  influence  on  the 
blood. 

The  antimonial,  or  the  James's  Powder,  taken  singly,  have  a 
powerful  effect  in  tranquiUising  the  heart,  and  five  grains  of  either 
of  them  may  be  taken  at  bedtime,  or  a  smaller  dose  mny  be 
repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Of  vomiting      In  some  conditions  of  the  stomach,  great  benefit  is  derived  from 
■  antimony  when  it  causes  vomiting ;  and  when  the  tongue  is  much 
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discoloured  and  loaded,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion to  nausea,  vomiting  sometimes  produces  the  best  effects,  not 
only  evacuating  morbid  secretions  or  undigested  food,  but  from 
the  powerful  influence  which  the  act  of  vomiting  has  in  restoring 
the  balance  of  the  thoracic  circulation. 

"Whilst  it  is  advisable  not  only  to  regulate  the  bowels,  but  also 
to  evacuate  any  morbid  secretions  which  they  may  contain,  "  it 
is  at  the  same  time  proper  that  the  medicines  employed  should 
be  such  as  may  keep  the  bowels  regular  without  much  purging."  CuUen. 
However,  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  in  some  instances  where 
purgatives  had  been  previously  given  to  a  great  extent,  the 
alimentary  canal  still  remains  loaded  with  excrementitious 
matters. 

The  influence  of  sweating  in  relieving  as  well  as  preventing  Sudnriiic*. 
gout  is  remarkable,  and  that  some  unhealthy  ingredient  is  by  this 
excrementitious  process  discharged  from  the  blood  appears  pro- 
bable, a  cretaceous-looking  matter  being  contained  in  the  cutaneous 
exhalation  of  gouty  people. 

Cases  have  already  been  mentioned  of  gouty  persons  who  never  f  'ge  ^'i*. 
failed  to  ward  off  a  paroxysm  of  gout  by  taking  such  exercise, 
and  clothing  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  copious 
perspiration ;  and  on  this  principle  I  would  explain  the  great 
value  which  has  been  placed  on  exercise,  and  "  the  remarkable 
and  almost  incredible  relief  obtained  by  riding  on  horseback  in 
most  chronic  diseases.  For  this  kind  of  exercise  strengthens 
all  the  digestive  powers,  whilst  it  revives  the  natural  heat  by  the 
continual  motion  of  the  body,  and  enables  the  secretory  vessels 
to  perform  their  functions  of  purifying  the  blood  in  a  proper 
manner :"— "  Kxercise,  unless  it  be  used  daily,  will  do  no  service; 
for  if  it  be  interrupted  at  times,  it  will  avail  Httle  in  changing  sydeni.ani. 
the  constitution." 

Of  equal  value  are  sudorific  medicines,  and  indeed  those  drugs  sudoriiies. 
which  have  the  reputation  of  curing  gout,  such  as  colchi- 
cum,  seldom  produce  their  good  effects  without  caushig  at  the 
same  time  a  more  or  less  copious  perspiration.  To  this  effect 
upon  the  cutaneous  system  are  also  to  be  ascribed  tlie  benefit  of 
tiie  warm-bath,  and  of  fomentations  and  poultices  to  the  integu- 
ment of  the  inflamed  parts. 

3  u 
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cardium and 
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relieved  by 
a  natural 
process. 


Tliis  process 
may  be 
imitated. 


By  Hciij'Unc- 
tuaticin. 


Besides  those  remedial  iiieaiis  which  dischnige  by  the  ahmen- 
taiy  canal,  and  the  skin  excrementitiuus  matters  from  the  blood, 
the  kidneys  are  likewise  an  important  outlet,  more  especially  in 
the  more  advanced  cases  of  gout,  where  a  sero-albuminous  fluid 
is  infiltrated  in  the  cellular  tissue,  or  collected  in  the  serous  cap- 
sule of  the  heart. 

Squills,  digitalis,  mercury,  and  the  alkalis  administered  singly 
or  combined  with  opium,  are  the  most  useful  diuretics  ;  and  are 
to  be  exhibited  according  to  the  general  rules  that  have  been 
already  pointed  out. 

When  gouty  inflammation  has  repeatedly  affected  the  heart, 
there  is  often  an  accumulation  of  serum,  both  in  the  pericardium 
and  also  in  the  cellular  tissue,  which  may  by  relieved  by  diuretics 
and  absorbents.  But  when  the  effused  fluid  cannot  be  removed 
by  internal  medicines,  it  is  then  advisable  to  discharge  it  by  an 
artificial  opening  in  the  skin.  If  it  be  collected  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  to  create  not  only  an  alarming  oppression  in  breathing,  but  to 
distend  the  skin  of  the  lower  limbs,  a  process  of  ulceration  com- 
mences, and  ultimately  a  slough  of  the  integument  separates,  leav- 
ing an  opening  through  which  the  fluid,  infiltrated  in  the  cellular 
tissue,  oozes,  and  sometimes  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  relieve  all 
the  symptoms,  particularly  the  oppressed  breathing.  This  pro- 
cess, employed  by  the  economy  to  relieve  the  system  of  a  morbid 
collection  of  sero-albuminous  fluid,  may  be  advantageously 
imitated  by  making  punctures  in  the  distended  skin,  through  which 
the  fluid  may  escape  ;  a  simple  operation  which  has  not  usually 
been  resorted  to  until  a  far  advanced  state  of  the  disease,  from  the 
wounds  when  made  with  the  common  lancet  not  only  being  difli- 
cult  to  heal  but  often  the  surrounding  skin  sphacelating,  and 
causing  an  incurable  ulcer.  Now  all  the  evil  effects  of  a  wound 
made  with  a  lancet  are  avoided,  by  making  the  puncture  either 
with  a  round  needle,  or  with  the  "glover's  needle,"  which  is 
triangular.  Not  only  does  the  water  flow  more  freely  from  such 
a  puncture  than  from  the  small  incision  of  a  lancet,  but  it  is  less 
apt  to  close,  and  it  is  never  followed  by  sphacelation  and  ulcera- 
tion. From  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  puncturing  the  intcgu- 
ent  of  an  anasarcous'  liml),  this  palliative  remedy  sliould  be 


met 
un 


hesitatin-ly  adopted  whenever  the  integuments  are  so 


over- 
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distended  as  to  become  a  source  of  any  considerable  uneasiness, 
instead  of  postponing  it  from  a  notion  that  by  delay  any  ad- 
vantage can  be  obtained. 

From  the  intimate  union  of  the  lungs  and  heart  not  only  f^^l  "^'"' 
are  the  functions  of  the  lungs  disturbed  in  gouty  affections  of  the 
heart,  but  the  pulmonary  mucous-membrane  is  frequently  more 
or  less  inflamed ;  and  it  is  under  such  cu-cumstances,  when  expec- 
torants, such  as  squils  and  ipecacuhana  may  be  advantageously 
administered.  See  ciiap. 

Another  class  of  medicines  which  are  to  be  employed  in  the  Tue  reme- 
treatment  of  gout,  are  those  which  improve  the  incretions,  whether  improve  the 
these  may  have  become  unhealthy  from  unhealthy  matters  received 
by  the  incrementitious  organs,  or  from  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  these  organs  have  performed  their  functions. 

"  Whatever  remedies  assist  nature"  observes  the  great  Syden- 
ham, "  to  perform  her  functional  duty,  either  by  strengthening 
the  stomach  so  that  the  aliments  may  be  well  digested,  or  the 
blood  that  it  may  sufficiently  assimilate  the  chyle  received  into 
the  mass,  or  the  solids,  so  as  to  enable  them  the  better  to  change 
the  juices  designed  for  their  nutrition  and  growth  into  their 
proper  substance ;  and  whatever  preserves  the  secretory  vessels 
and  the  emunctories  in  such  a  state  that  the  excrementitious 
parts  of  the  whole  system  may  be  carried  off  in  due  time  and 
order."  „,  , 

The  haustus 

Half  a  drachm  of  the  carbonate  and  two  drachms  of  the  sul-  ^"]"'*, 

old  pliarma- 

phate  of  magnesia,  mixed  in  peppermint-water,  is  the  most  useful  =°poeias. 
purgative  combination  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  it  may 
be  taken  morning  or  at  bed-time,  and  contuiued  as  long  as  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  improves  by  its  use.  The  compound  tinc- 
tures of  rhubarb,  and  of  aloes,  and  the  decoction  of  aloes,  are 
also  well  adapted  to  regulate  the  bowels,  and  improve  the  diges- 
tion of  the  gouty. 

°  Gregory's 

The  condition  of  the  stomach  is  much  relieved  by  the  exhibi- 
tion  of  magnesia,  potash,  and  ammonia,  combined  with  bitters 
and  purgatives.  Magnesia  along  with  rhubarb  and  ginger,  or  some 
aromatic  bitter,  either  in  large  doses  occasionally  or  a  prolonged 
course  of  small  doses  taken  once  or  twice  a  day,  materially  im- 
proved the  digestive  function,  and  warded  off  a  paroxysm  of 
gout. 

3  u  2 
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Cinchona         The  ctiic/iona  has  Ions;  been  in  repute  for  imnrovhio-  the  tone 

extolled  by        .  i  >^,>    ,i     .  l  o 

SyUenhara.    01  a  gouty  stomach.    "  Of  all  simples  the  Peruvian  Bark  is  the 
best,  for  a  few  grains  of  it  taken  morning  and  evening  strengthens 
and  enlivens  the  blood." 
Hoffman's         The  compound  tincture  of  cinchona  diluted  with  lime-water,  is 
cinchona.      another  useful  formula,  and  the  mineral  acids  are  in  many  cases 

most  grateful,  and  may  be  taken  combined  with  cinchona. 
Mineral  There  are  also  many  of  the  mineral  ivaters  that  have  great 

effe'cts.'  "'""^  repute  in  improving  the  digestive  organs  of  gouty  persons,  and 
thus  enabling  them  to  have  a  paroxysm  of  articular  gout,  "  I 
believe  it,"  says  the  learned  Cullen,  "to  be  evident  to  every- 
body, that  the  phenomena  of  gout  have  a  constant  connection 
with  the  state  of  the  stomach,  and  particularly  that  a  certain 
strength  of  tone  in  this  organ  is  necessary  to  produce  a  paroxysm 
of  inflammatory  gout." 
Dietetics.  Whatever  may  be  the  influence  of  a  hereditary  predisposition 
to  gout,  it  has  been  universally  acknowledged  that  the  severity 
of  the  disease  greatly  depends  on  diet  and  habits  of  life.  The 
difference  in  its  frequency  amongst  a  peasantry  who  live  chiefly 
on  vegetable  food,  and  the  working  class  of  a  large  community 
who  consume  a  much  larger  proportion  of  animal  food,  is  very 
remarkable.  In  the  affluent  classes  of  society  the  same  observa- 
tion is  verified ;  for  though  there  are  individuals  amongst  them 
who  severely  suflPer  from  gout,  notwithstanding  their  habits  of 
living  are  abstemious  and  temperate,  yet  the  generality  of  persons 
who  have  been  severely  afflicted  with  this  malady,  are  those  who 
have  indulged  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table. 

"  What  is  a  consolation  to  me,  and  may  be  so  to  other  gouty 
persons  of  small  fortunes  and  slender  means,  is  that  kings,  princes, 
generals,  admirals,  philosophers,  and  divines,  and  some  other 
great  men  have  thus  lived  and  died.  It  may  in  a  more  special 
manner  be  affirmed  of  this  disease,  that  it  is  destroys  more  rich 
than  poor  persons,  and  more  wise  men  than  fools ;  which  seems 
to  demonstrate  the  justice  and  strict  impartiality  of  Providence, 
who  abundantly  supplies  those  that  want  some  of  the  conveniences 
of  life,  with  other  advantages,  and  tempers  its  profusion  to  others 
with  equal  mixture  of  e^dls  ;  so  that  it  appears  to  be  universally 
decreed  that  no  man  shall  enjoy  unmixed  happiness  or  misery, 
but  experience  both  ;  and  this  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  so 
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ndapted  to  our  weakness  and  perishal)le  condition,  is  perhaps 
admirably  suited  to  the  present  state." 

In  the' treatment  of  gout,  the  diet,  therefore,  is  of  the  greatest  Pycieni,nm. 
importance,  such  being  preferable  which  contains  the  smallest 
proportions  of  highly  azotised  food. 

Chemical  science  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  diet  in  the  formation  of  gout ;  for  when  carniverous  animals  are 
fed  on  vegetable  food  alone,  no  nric  acid  is  found  in  the  blood ; 
a  fact  proved  by  Majendie,  who  fed  carniverous  animals  on 
food  containing  little  or  no  azote,  and  their  urine  became  deprived 
both  of  uric  acid  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

■  Malt  liquors  have  been  highly  recommended  as  a  heverage  to 
gouty  persons,  and  the   "bitter"   ale  is  often  to  them  very  Mait liquors 
palatable  and  refreshing.  nienUcd. 

"  Gouty  persons  may  drink  a  large  draught  of  small  beer,  as, 
being  generally  subject  to  stone  in  the  kidnies,  the  growth  thereof 
is  considerably  obstructed  by  drinking  at  this  time  such  a  liquor, 
as  it  cools  and  cleanses  the  kidneys." 

"Wine  and  spirituous  liquors  are  to  be  avoided  in  acute  arthritic  Sydenham, 
inflammation,  whatever  part  of  the  body  may  be  affected,  but  in  y^,^^^ 
the  more  chronic  stages  especially,  after  a  severe  attack  of  inflam-  ^l^iH  r^iiiy 
matory  gout,  the  system  becomes  so  often  debilitated,  and  the 
digestive  functions  so  impaired,  that  hesides  bitters  and  carmina- 
tives, wine  or  brandy  may  be  advantageously  administered. 

It  is  remarkable  the  effects  of  different  kinds  of  wine  in  gouty 
persons.  A  gentleman,  who  has  been  long  subject  to  gout,  could  Case 
produce  an  attack  of  articular  gout  in  twenty-four  hours  by 
drinking '  only  a  single  glass  of  champagne.  Such  an  effect 
appears  contradictory  to  the  singular  phenomena  in  the  history  rape  soc 
of  gout  to  which  T  have  alluded,  that  an  attack  of  articular 
gout  may  be  brought  on  by  impi-oving  the  patient's  health. 

Besides  endeavouring  to  discharge  from  the  blood  its  vitiated 
elements,  and  likewise  to  improve  the  incretions,  material  bcnciit  F..xi,ii,i,i„„„r 
is  derived  from  changing  the  constituents  of  the  blood.  luunuuics. 

Thus  when  there  are  no  febrile  symptoms,  hcematics  may  be 
administered  ;  and  of  these  the  preparations  of  iron  have  been  see  chap, 
long  in  repute,  and,  combined  with  cinchona,  their  tonic  effects 
are  often  increased. 
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"  Tlie  most  effectual  method  for  strengthening  the  stomach  in 
gout  is  iron,  which  may  be  employed  under  various  preparations  ; 
but,  to  me,  the  best  appears  to  be  the  rust  in  fine  powder,  which 
Cuiien.        may  be  given  in  large  doses." 

The  sarsaparilla  infused  in  lime-water,  and  also  the  taraxacum 
are  both  useful  in  improving  the  incrementitious  processes. 

How  far  a  medicinal  substance  such  as  colchicum  may  possess, 
besides  its  neurotic  effects,  some  element  which  forms  with  the 
blood  a  new  compound,  and  by  which  the  excrementitious  pro- 
cesses of  the  digestive  canal,  of  the  kidneys,  and  of  the  skin,  are 
, altered,  is  a  problem  yet  beyond  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  processes  which  are  performed  in  the  vital  laboratory.  Bu* 
even  a  successful  analysis  of  gouty  arterial  blood  might  lead  us 
into  error,  were  we  to  expect  that  by  adding  new  elements  we 
should  be  able  to  produce  new  combinations  in  the  blood  by 
which  its  hurtful  properties  would  be  destroyed. 

The  pathologist  must  therefore  receive  chemical  analyses 
with  great  caution  ;  for  whatever  combinations  or  decompositions 
may  be  made  in  the  chemical,  we  must  not  conclude  that  similar 
processes  would  take  place  with  the  same  ingredients  in  the  vital 
laboratory  where  there  are  so  many  disturbing  actions — actions 
under  the  influence  and  control  of  other  laws. 
Binod-ietting  Besides  the  means  which  are  applicable  to  the  cure  of  the 
Employed  Specific  disease,  those  remedies  are  to  be  employed  which  will 
allay  the  accompanying  febrile  symptoms. 

When  the  constitutional  excitement  is  great,  and  the  local  inflam- 
mation severe,  blood  should  be  abstracted  from  the  arm,  and  an 
antiphlogistic  treatment  rigidly  followed,  keeping  in  mind  that 
symptoms  will  remain,  —  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  specific 
disease,  but  which  cannot  be  reUeved  by  depletion. 

Whenever  there  is  tenderness  to  the  touch,  or  uneasy  feelings 
in  the  precordial  region,  oppressed  breathing,  accompanied  with 
a  small  wiry  pulse,  and  a  strong  impulse  of  the  heart,  then  blood 
abstracted  by  a  few  leeches,  either  from  the  chest  or  feet,  often 
produces  a  decided  alleviation  of  the  symptoms  ;  and  the  leeches 
ouo-lit  to  be  repeated  according  to  the  effects  produced,  and  the 
severity  of  the  remaining  symptoms. 

As  "  OUt  is  frequently  combined  with  plethora,  in  the  treatment 
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of  such  cases  not  only  the  means  of  remedyins  the  vitiated  quali-  when  gum  is 
ties  of  the  blood  is  to  be  considered,  but  a)so  the  propriety  ot  with 

-  .  ,    .  plethora. 

diminishing  its  quantity.  Indeed,  the  depletive  system  which  is 
so  beneficially  emyloyed  in  all  other  specific  diseases  when  these 
are  accompanied  by  plethora,  is  apphcable  to  the  treatment  of 
gout,  and  especially  to  the  arthritic  affections  of  the  heart.  The 

The  use  (if 

use  of  bloodletting  in  gout,  must,  as  in  all  other  specific  diseases  fn^gou'r."'"''' 
however,  be  cautiously  employed,  for  whilst  on  the  one  hand 
the  symptoms  of  plethora  are  alleviated  by  the  depletion,  if  car- 
ried further  it  is  followed  by  great  debility,  the  local  inflamma- 
tion assuming  a  chronic  form,  difficult  to  subdue. 

The  connection  of  the  hcemorrhoidal  flux  with  gout  attracted  Gout 

.  .  .  ,  relieved  hy 

the  notice  of  the  early  writers  in  medicine,  and  the  relief  obtained  spontaneous 

11  •  Pill-  i-./v-  hjemorrhage. 

by  the  spontaneous  evacuation  of  blood  m  arthritic  aftections, 
pointed  out  the  propriety  of  artificial  bloodletting,  especially  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  hsemorrhoidal  vessels,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  cases  of  gout.  The  repeated  and  large  quantities 
of  blood  lost,  by  spontaneous  haemorrhages,  and  the  relief  obtained 
in  cases  where  there  were  symptoms  indicating  a  debiUtated  state 
of  the  system,  and  symptoms  of  a  nervous  character,  shows  how 
even  under  such  circumstances  a  local  depletion  ought  to  be 
adopted. 

In  women  of  a  gouty  diathesis,  suffering  from  inflammatory 
symptoms  of  the  heart,  and  these  connected  with  a  disordered 
state  of  the  uterine  system,  decided  benefit  is  derived  from  apply- 
ing a  few  leeches,  either  on  the  hsemorrhoidal  vessels  or  upon  the 
feet.  And,  I  may  here  remark,  that  as  a  congested  state  of  the 
portal  system  is  indicated  by  a  disposition  to  haemorrhoids,  the 
beneficial  effects  which  follows  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the 
hsemorrhoidal  vessels  is  readily  explained. 

"  From  the  last  considerations,  it  seems  probable,  that,  during 
the  time  of  paroxysms,  some  measures  may  be  taken  tb  moderate 
the  violence  of  the  inflammation  and  pain  ;  and,  particularly,  that 
in  first  paroxysms,  and  in  the  young  and  vigorous,  bloodletting 
at  the  arm  may  be  practised  with  advantage  ;  but  I  am  persuaded, 
that  this  practice  cannot  I)e  repeated  often  with  safety.  I  believe 
however,  that  bleeding  by  leeches  on  the  foot,  and  upon  the  in- 
flamed part,  may  be  practised  and  repeated  with  greator  safety  • 
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Use  of 
opium. 


and  T  have  known  instances  of  its  having  been  practised  with 
safety  to  moderate  and  shorten  paroxysms,  but  how  far  it  may  be 
cuiiiiii.        carried  we  have  not  had  experience  enough  to  determine." 
The  During  a  local  inflammatory  attack  of  gout,  the  ^am  varies  ex- 

NeuroUc"  °^  ceedingly,  according  to  the  part  aiFected,  and  is  much  less  severe 
when  in  the  tissues  of  the  heart  than  in  the  synovial  capsules. 
The  neurotics  usually  given  to  relieve  the  pain  of  gout,  are  opium. 
Chap.  XIX.    hyosciamus,  beladonna,   colchicum,  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Of  these  there  is  no  one  to  be  more  depended  upon  to  allay  pain 
than  ojnum ;  whilst  digitalis,  belladonna,  hyosciamus,  and  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  are  useful  in  allaying  an  irritable  action  of  the 
Page  379.  heart. 

"  Opiates  give  the  most  certain  relief  from  pain ;  but,  when 
given  in  the  beginning  of  gouty  paroxysms,  they  occasion  these 
to  return  with  greater  violence.  When,  however,  the  paroxysms 
shall  have  abated  in  their  violence,  but  still  continue  to  return,  so 
as  to  occasion  painful  and  restless  nights,  opiates  may  be  then 
given  with  safety  and  advantage,  especially  to  persons  advanced 
fallen.        in  life,  and  who  have  been  often  affected  with  the  disease." 

An  irritable  state  of  the  heart  that  often  remains  after  all  in- 
flammatory symptoms  have  subsided,  may  be  reheved  by  camphor, 
ammonia,  and  galhanum,  and  the  ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian  ; 
and  small  doses  of  colchicum,  are  also  essentially  useful  in  similar 
cases. 

Neurotics  may  be  applied  to  the  cutaneous  surface  as  well  as 
taken  internally ;  and  in  the  more  mild  affections  of  the  heart,  and 
in  those  where  depletive  measures  have  been  employed,  an  embro- 
cation or  plaster  of  belladonna  may  be  applied  on  the  chest  or  on 
the  back,  betwixt  the  scapulse. 

After  the  acute  inflammatory  symptoms  have  yielded,  the  col- 
.^ich'icuu,.  chicum  has  most  beneficial  eff-ects,  diminishing  the  increased 
action  of  the  heart,  producing  copious  perspiration,  urmavy  secre- 
tion, and  alvine  evacuations.  From  five  to  twenty  drops  of  the 
colchicum  wine  may  be  taken  once  or  twice  a  day,  accordmg  to 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  It  ought  always  to  be  given  along 
with  the  citrate  of  ammonia,  ox  potash,  or  with  the  sulphaW,  and 
raTbonateorma<Jnesia,hy^s\y\A^,om\m^^\;vox^,  the  action  upon  tl.e 
skin  kidneys,  and  alimentary  canal  are  rendered  more  certain,  lor 
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it  is  when  such  action  does  not  take  place  on  the  excretive  organs 
that  the  poisonous  effects  of  colchicum  are  produced.  In  this 
respect  colchicum  resembles  mercury,  for  if  mercury  purges,  sweats, 
or  increases  the  flow  of  urine,  it  is  discharged  from  the  blood  ; 
whereas  if  none  of  these  effects  takes  place,  it  is  retained  in  the 
blood,  and  becomes  a  poison  to  the  whole  economy. 

In  administering  colchicum,  two  distinct  effects  are  produced 
by  it ;  it  allays  pain,  by  its  action  on  the  sensory  nerves,  and  it 
forms  new  compounds  with  the  blood,  by  which  the  excremen- 
titious  processes  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  kidneys,  and  the 
skin  are  altered,  and  the  noxious  elements  separated  from  the 
vital  fluid.  Each  of  these  effects  must  be  produced  by  different 
elements,  of  which  the  colchicum  is  composed ;  for,  like  opium  Page 
and  tobacco,  colchicum  contains  principles,  which  possess  per- 
fectly different  qualities. 

One  of  these  elements  of  colchicum  acts  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  the  other,  which,  hke  some  other  of  the  same  class 
of  medicinal  bodies,  contains  an  element  sui  generis,  is  poisonous, 
and  if  not  discharged  from  the  system  by  the  excrementitious 
processes,  it  vitiates  the  blood,  and  has  a  pernicious  effect 
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on  certain  organs. 


These  remarks  on  colchicum  apply  to  some  other  medicines  The  spe.  ific 
which  have  been  considered  to  have  a  specific  effect  in  curing  gout^''*^^ 
gout.  Hellebore,  so  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  and  the 
celebrated  "Portland  Powder,"  the  "  Eau  Medicinale "  and 
"Wilson's  Gout  Tincture,"  whilst  they  alleviate  the  pain  of  gout, 
and  subdue  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  are  all  frequently 
followed  by  the  same  pernicious  effects  on  the  system  as  col- 
chicum. That  such  injurious  effects  of  these  medicines  are 
produced  by  their  influence  on  some  particular  organ  we  may 
conclude  from  the  numerous  cases  which  are  recorded  where 
they  are  said  to  have  brought  on  apoplexy,  asthma,  and  dropsy. 

Speaking  of  the  baneful  effects  of  the  "Portland  Powder," 
and  similar  effects  I  have  often  seen  caused  by  colchicum,  CuUen 
observes  : 

"  One  of  these  (remedies)  is  what  has  been  named  in  England 
the  '  Portland  Powder:  This  is  not  a  new  medicine,  but  is 
mentioned  by  Galen,  and,  with  some  little  variation  in  its  compo- 
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sition,  has  been  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  almost  every  age 
since  that  time.  It  appears  to  have  been  at  times  in  fashion,  and 
to  again  have  fallen  into  neglect ;  and  I  think  that  this  last  has 
been  owing  to  its  having  been  found  to  be  in  many  instances 
pernicious. 

"  In  every  instance  which  I  have  known  of  its  exhibition  for 
the  length  of  time  prescribed,  the  persons  who  have  taken  it  were 
indeed  afterwards  free  from  any  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
joints,  but  they  were  affected  with  many  symptoms  of  the  atonic 
gout  ;  and  all,  soon  after  finishing  their  course  of  the  medicine, 
have  been  attacked  with  apoplexy,  asthma,  or  dropsy,  which 
proved  fatal. 

"  I  have  had  occasion  to  know,  or  to  be  exactly  informed,  of 
the  fate  of  nine  or  ten  persons  who  had  taken  this  medicine  (the 
Portland  Powder)  for  the  time  prescribed,  which  is  two  years. 
These  persons  had  been  liable  for  some  years  before  to  have  a  fit 
of  a  regular  or  very  painful  inflammatory  gout,  once  at  least,  and 
frequently  twice  in  the  course  of  a  year  ;  but  after  they  had  taken 
the  medicine  for  some  time,  they  were  quite  free  from  any  fit  of 
inflammatory  gout ;  and  particularly  when  they  had  completed 
the  course  prescribed  had  never  a  regular  fit,  or  any  inflamma- 
tion of  the  extremities  for  the  rest  of  their  life. 

"  In  no  instance,  however,  that  I  have  known,  was  the  health 
of  these  persons  tolerably  entire.  Some,  after  finishing  the  course 
of  their  medicine,  became  valetudinary  in  diff'erent  shapes,  and 
particularly  more  affected  with  dyspeptic,  and  what  are  called  ner- 
vous complaints,  and  lowness  of  spirits.  In  every  one  of  them, 
before  a  year  had  passed  after  finishing  the  course  of  the  powders, 
some  hydropic  symptoms  appeared,  which  gradually  increased  in 
the  form  of  ascites  or  hydrothorax,  especially  the  latter  jomed 
with  anarsaca,  in  less  than  two  or  at  most  three  years  aU  proved 
fatal." 

The  same  phenomena  are  illustrated  in  the  effects  of  some 
medicines  in  other  diseases,  especially  in  the  effects  of  mercury. 
This  remedy,  as  I  have  before  observed,  if  absorbed  nito  the 
blood,  not  only  contaminates  the  sanguiferous  system,  but  often 
causes  diseases  in  particular  organs  ;  and  if  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  iodme  be  absorbed  to  contaminate  the  blood,  there  is  a  like 
specific  effect  produced  on  some  organ. 
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In  no  disease  is  the  use  of  derivatives  of  more  importance  DerivativcR. 
than  in  the  treatment  of  gout,  for  in  those  cases  where  an  im- 
portant organ,  as  the  heart,  is  affected  with  gouty  inflammation 
we  may  be  able,  by  that  class  of  remedies,  to  translate  the  gout 
from  the  heart  to  a  less  important  oi'gan. 

This  principle,  for  the  treatment  of  gout  in  the  heart,  is  ap- 
plicable to  those  cases  where  the  inflammatory  attack  has  com- 
menced in  the  heart,  as  well  as  to  those  where  the  arthritic 
inflammation  has  left  the  extremities  and  been  translated  to  the 
heart. 

When  the  circulation  is  disturbed  from  the  presence  of  ar- 
thritic inflammation  in  the  heart,  besides  the  local  treatment, 
leeches,  appHed  to  the  feet,  have  a  powerful  influence  in  sub- 
duing the  inordinate  action  of  the  heart,  not  only  by  the  blood 
which  they  remove,  but  by  the  local  irritation  which  they  fre- 
quently create  on  the  skin,  and  by  which  the  gout  may  be 
translated  from  the  chest  to  the  feet. 

To  effect  a  similar  purpose  the  pedeluvium,  with  mustard  or 
vinegar,  friction,  blisters  on  the  calf  of  the  legs,  sinapisms  to  the 
feet,  or  drij  cupping  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  as  recommended  by 
Hoffman,  may  be  employed  ;  and  even  though  the  gout  should 
not  be  translated  to  the  extremities,  these  means  will  assist  in 
subduing  the  local  affection  of  the  heart. 

A  gentleman,  m  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  complained  of  a  Case, 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  dyspncea,  anxiety  of  countenance, 
loaded  and  slate-coloured  tongue,  a  pulse  quick,  very  small; 
fluttermg,  easily  compressed  and  irregular.  He  has  frequently 
had  attacks  of  gout,  had  been  aihng  for  some  days.  Six  leeches 
were  applied  to  one  foot,  and  a  grain  of  calomel  with  five  of 
James's  Powder  given  every  four  hours.  Next  day  he  was  much 
relieved  of  the  pain  in  the  heart's  region.  Leeches  were  repeated 
on  the  other  foot.  On  the  following  day  the  pain  was  nearly 
gone.  The  James's  Powder  and  saline  medicines  were  continued, 
and  also  the  pedeluvium  with  mustard  and  vinegar.  On  the 
third  day  the  pulse  was  quite  subdued,  but  frequent  and  inter- 
mitting; the  tongue  had  the  same  slate-coloured  fur.  Five 
grains  of  calomel  were  now  given ;  after  which  he  had  a  good 
night,  and  a  belladonna  plaister  was  applied  to  the  chest.  On 
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the  following  day  the  peculiar  fur  ou  the  tongue  had  disappeared, 
the  calomel  acted  once  ou  the  bowels,  the  pulse  was  diminished 
in  frequency,  and  regular,  and  he  returned  home  on  the  sixth 
day  convalescent.  After  repeated  attacks,  the  particulars  of 
which  did  not  come  within  my  notice,  he  died  three  years  after- 
wards ;  and  1  received  the  following  account  of  the  morbid 
appearances  : 

"  The  pericardium  contained  much  water,  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle  very  much  enlarged  and  filled  with  blood.  The  left 
ventricle  was  so  relaxed  that  it  was  flattened,  and  the  apex  of  the 
right  ventricle  extended  beyond  it.  The  mitral  valves  were  in 
some  parts  greatly  thickened,  and  so  were  the  tricrispid.  The 
walls  of  the  left  ventricle  were  flaccid  and  pale." 

An  Officer  whose  general  health  was  considerably  impaired  from 
long  services  in  India,  and  who  had  often  suffered  from  articular 
gout,  applied  to  me  on  account  of  a  difficulty  in  breathing,  tender- 
ness in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  palpitations,  with  a  frequent 
and  irregular  pulse,  all  which  symptoms  he  had  suff"ered  for  some 
days.  Three  leeches  were  applied  to  the  foot,  a  dose  of  James's 
Powders,  combined  with  calomel,  was  given  at  bedtime,  and  on 
the  following  day  he  wrote,— "The  leeches  took  away  a  great 
deal  of  blood,  and  as  you  predicted,  the  gout  is  now  in  my  foot, 
which  is  much  swelled." 

A  Lady,  advanced  in  years,  who  had  repeatedly  suff'ered  from 
gout  in  the  feet,  was  attacked  with  an  embarrassment  in  breathing, 
and  a  great  impulse  and  disturbance  in  the  action  of  the  heart, 
which  symptoms  1  attributed  to  an  attack  of  arthritic  inflamma- 
tion. The  application  of  four  leeches  to  one  of  her  feet  caused, 
on  the  following  day,  a  good  deal  of  cutaneous  irritation,  imd 
in  three  days  it  was,  much  to  her  surprise,  succeeded  by  a  regular 
fit  of  gout  in  the  great  toe;  after  which  the  difficulty  m 
respiration,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  heart,  were  completely 
reheved. 
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CHAPTER  XXVil. 

OF  THE  RHEUMATIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

General  observations  on  rheumatism  of  the  heart;  the  original  observations 
of  Wells,  Pitcairn,  and  Baillie  on  this  disease;  (he  tissues  of  the  heart 
affected  by  it ;  the  changes  which  take  place  in  them  ;  in  what  respects 
these  changes  resemble  and  differ  from  those  produced  by  arthritic  in- 
flammation ;  the  changes  of  the  blood  in  rheumatism ;  differences  in  the 
constituents  of  rheumatic  and  gouly  blood ;  the  large  proportion  of  fibrine 
in  rheumatic  blood ;  this  accounted  for ;  the  causes  of  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation of  the  heart ;  the  heart  and  joints  simultaneously  affected ;  those 
who  are  most  frequently  affected  with  rheumatism ;  rheumatism  combined 
with  plethora  and  gout;  the  physiological  symptoms  of  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation of  the  heart ;  condition  of  the  digestive  organs ;  changes  in  the 
urine ;  changes  in  the  pulmonary,  and  in  the  cerebrospinal  systems ;  the 
anatomical  symptoms ;  changes  in  the  impulse  and  sounds  of  the  heart, 
and  in  the  cardiac  and  arterial  pulse ;  changes  in  the  sensibility  and 
resonance  of  the  chest ;  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  pericar- 
dium and  endocardium ;  these  membranes  may  be  inflamed  separately  or 
simultaneously;  diagnostic  characters  of  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the 
heart ;  exanthematous  inflammations  of  the  heart ;  treatment  of  rheumatism 
of  the  heart. 

Until  the  observations  of  Wells,  Pitcairn,  and  Baillie,*  a 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  heart  had  not  been  described  by  any 
pathologist ;  though  some  subsequent  writers  on  this  subject 
have  been  so  uncourteous  as,  by  not  noticing  their  observations, 
to  endeavour  to  deny  them  the  merit  of  originahty.  I  may, 
however,  remark,  that  in  the  voluminous  and  prolix  writings 
which  have  since  appeared,  little  additional  matter  will  be  found 
either  interesting  to  the  pathologist  or  useful  to  the  practitioner. 
The  phenomena  of  rheumatic  and  idiopathic  inflammation  have 
been  confounded  with  one  another,  whilst  gouty  inflammation 


♦  "On  Rheumatism  of  the  Heart,  by  William  Charles  Wells,  M.D.,"  in  the  "Trans- 
actions of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of,  Medital  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge." 
Vol.  iii.   London,  1812. 
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entirely,'  escaped  their  observation.  Had,  indeed,  their  atten- 
tion been  more  directed  to  the  physiological  symptoms  and 
history  of  these  inflammatory  affections  than  to  the  mere  physical 
signs,  the  differences  in  the  character  of  the  arthritic  and  rheu- 
matic inflammation  of  the  heart  could  not  have  failed  to  have 
arrested  their  notice. 

In  the  whole  category  of  diseases  none  differ  more  from  one 
another  than  the  three  species  which  nosologists  have  arranged 
under  the  genus  of  rheumatism, — the  articular^  the  muscular,  and 
the  neuralgic.  The  phenomena  of  each  of  these  species,  the  tissues 
which  are  affected  by  them,  the  causes  that  produce  them,  the 
condition  of  the  sanguiferous  system  accompanying  them,  and  the 
treatment  which  each  species  requires,  are  all  perfectly  dissimilar. 

In  the  heart,  rheumatic  inflammation  is  always  seated  in  its 
sero-serous  membranes ;  in  like  manner  as  in  articular  rheu- 
matism, the  inflammation  affects  the  capsule  of  the  joints. 

That  rheumatism  does  not  affect  the  muscular  structure  of 
the  heart,  we  may  venture  to  infer  from  the  circumstance,  that 
such  an  attack  would  prove  instantly  fatal ;  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  when  a  muscle  is  affected  with  rheumatism,  such  as  we  so 
often  experience  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  loins,  the  muscular 
action  suddenly  becomes  so  acutely  painful  as  to  render  the  con- 
tractions quite  insupportable.  It  therefore  seems  to  me,  that 
acute  rheumatism  never  affects  the  muscles  of  the  heart ;  nor 
any  of  those,  it  is  highly  probable,  of  organic  life.  Neither  have 
we  evidence  that  the  cardiac  nerves  are  ever  affected  with  rheu- 
matism, for,  did  that  happen,  life  would  certainly  be  immediately 
extinguished.  The  nervous  and  the  muscular  systems  of  the 
heart,  unlike  those  of  other  portions  of  these  systems,  would, 
therefore,  seem  to  be  exempt  from  a  disease  so  very  frequent  in 
the  organs  of  organic  life,  and  an  attack  of  which  would  instantly 
prove  fatal. 

Whilst  arthritic  inflammation  usually  attacks  the  endocardium, 
the  pericardium  is  most  frequently  the  seat  of  rheumatism, 
though  both  these  membranes  are,  in  many  instances,  simulta- 
neously inflamed. 

The  morbid  changes,  which  are  the  effects  of  rheumatic  inflam- 
d^ange^■.      ^^^j^tj^j^  gither  of  the  pericardium  or  endocardium,  are,  in  most 
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respects,  like  those  of  arthritic  inflammation.  There  is  effused  ^ympj 
on  both  those  serous  surfaces  coagulable  lymph,  and  a  sero- 
albuminous  fluid  is  collected  in  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium. 
The  lymph  varies  in  quantity  and  in  consistence,  forming  on 
the  pericardium  an  adventitious  membrane,  which  produces 
adhesions  between  opposite  parts  of  its  surface ;  and  on  the 
encocardium  those  various  changes  in  the  thiclmess  and  form, 
observed  especially  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  heart,  and  of 
the  valvular  apparatus. 

Although  these  morbid  changes  appear  similar  to  those  of 
arthritic  inflammation,  yet,  in  one  respect,  they  differ  essentially ; 
none  of  the  cretaceous  matter, — the  urate  of  soda,  which  I  have 
shown  to  be  pathognomonic  of  gout,  being  ever  deposited  in 
the  tissues  which  have  been  affected  with  simple  rheumatic 
inflammation. 

The  eye  affords  a  favourable  opportunity  of  observing  the  Changes  in 

1,1  1  .  1      1  n     ,  blood. 

Characters  and  morbid  changes  of  rheumatic,  as  it  does  of 
arthritic  ophthalmia,  and  were  the  opportunity  afforded  in  other 
organs,  the  same  morbid  phenomena  would  no  doubt  be  recog- 
nized. 

The  condition  of  the  sanguiferous  system  in  rheumatism  points 
out  the  important  share  which  the  hlood  has  in  the  production 
of  some  of  the  phenomena  accompanying  that  disease.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  chemical  analysis  has  only 
made  known  to  us  the  changes  of  the  rheumatic  venous  blood 
taken  from  the  arm. 

The  rheumatic  venous  blood  is  essentially  different  from  the  ci.aractersof 
gouty  blood  ;  for  although  we  have  in  gout  and  plethora  combined  biooT''"' 
an  excess  of  fibrine,  yet  the  urate  of  soda,  an  element  in  gouty 
blood,  has  not  been  found  in  rheumatic  blood. 

The  blood  in  acute  rheumatism  possesses  the  same  morbid 
characters  as  the  blood  in  all  inflammatory  affections,  the  quantity 

fibrine  being  generally  greater  in  the  rheumatic  than  in  the 
blood  of  other  febrile  diseases. 

This  remarkable  difference  in  the  gouty  and  rheumatic  blood 
accords  with  the  difference  in  the  causes  which  produce  these 
diseases  ;  for  whilst  the  blood  of  gouty  persons  is  vitiated  by 
a  long-continued  derangement  both  of  the  excrementitious  and 
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incrementitious  processes,  and  contains  new  elements,  the  rheu- 
matic blood  is  changed  suddenly  from  some  atmospheric  influence, 
and  has  only  the  proportions  of  the  natural  constituents  of  the 
blood  changed. 

The  question  has  been  agitated — from  whence  is  derived  this 
additional  quantity  of  fibrine  in  rheumatic  blood  ?  and  whether 
should  it  be  considered  as  a  morbid  product,  or  an  increase  of 
that  same  element  which  constitutes  health  and  strength  ?  As 
the  fibrine  has  been  considered  to  be  that  constituent  of  the 
blood  which  constitutes  health,  it  appears  contradictory  that  an 
increase  of  its  proportions  should  become  one  of  those  remark- 
able changes  of  the  blood  in  inflammatory  diseases. 

There  are  two  phenomena  connected  with  inflammatory  diseases, 
and  which  are  especially  remarkable  in  rheumatism.  Not  only 
is  there  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  fibrine  in  the  blood,  but 
the  inflamed  part  separates  fibrine  from  the  blood,  forming  a 
morbid  product ;  and  the  circumstance  of  its  increase  during  the 
process  of  inflammation  shows  that  it  must  be  eliminated  in  some 
other  manner,  or  from  some  other  materials  than  those  from 
which  it  is  furnished  when  a  person  is  in  health.  The  emacia- 
tion, or  loss  of  flesh,  which  takes  place  to  so  great  a  degree  in 
persons  attacked  with  any  of  the  phlegmasia;,  may  explain  the 
great  increase  in  the  proportion  of  fibrine  which  the  blood  con- 
tains in  these  diseases.  The  muscle,  the  chief  element  in 
whose  composition  is  fibrine,  and  which  is  so  rapidly  absorbed 
during  inflammation,  must  go  somewhere— and  why  not  to  the 
blood? 

In  all  febrile,  as  well  as  inflammatory  diseases,  we  observe  that 
processes  are  performed  by  the  different  organs  of  excretion,— by 
tlie  alimentary  canal,  by  the  kidneys,  and  by  the  pulmonary  and 
cutaneous  surfaces ;  and  when  these  excrementitious  functions 
are  not  duly  performed,  then  any  vitiated  elements  in  the  blood 
are  deposited  in  different  cavities,  or  in  the  parenchyma  of 
different  organs.  The  mucous  membranes  secrete  a  muco-pun- 
form  fluid-the  cellular  membrane  pus,  and  the  serous  and 
synovial  membranes y/6n«e. 

Rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  heart  can  usually  be  traced  to 
an  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture;  such  as  sitting  in  wet  clothes. 
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sleepine  in  a  cold  and  damp  bed,  getting  wet  feet,  taking  a  causes  of 

,  r  '    o         o  o  rheumatism. 

cold  drink  when  overheated. 

In  one  case  the  attack  came  on  three  days  after  being  heated  '  ^"jj^y^" 
in  a  theatre,  and  whilst  in  that  state  drinking  a  considerable  Weiis. 
quantity  of  porter. 

In  another  case  the  attack  came  on  from  falling  into  a  pond  of 
water,  when  suffering  from  articular  rheumatism. 

In  a  third  case  a  woman,  while  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
articular  rheumatism  caused  by  standing  some  time  in  a  cold 
cellar,  wetted  her  feet ;  two  days  after  which  the  pains  in  the 
joints  abated,  and  she  was  attacked  with  palpitation. 

In  several  instances  I  have  known  it  caused  by  sleeping  in  a 
damp  bed. 

When  rheumatism  affects  the  heart  it  is  sooner  or  later  followed  Heart  and 
by  pain  in  some  of  the  joints  of  the  extremities,  or  the  serous  id"iniu*Ua' 
membranes  of  the  heart  and  the  synovial  membranes  of  the 
joints  are  simultaneously  inflamed.  That  in  all  cases  of 
articular  rheumatism  the  heart  is  affected,  we  may  conclude  from 
the  derangement  in  its  functions  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  febrile  symptoms. 

In  some  instances,  rheumatism,  like  gout,  is  translated  to  the  or  it  may  b» 
heart  from  the  extremities,  or  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities  ; 
all  these  phenomena,  observable  in  rheumatism  of  the  heart,  being 
analogous  to  those  of  gout. 

Whilst  gout  rarely  affects  young  people,  rheumatism,  on  the  m  whom 
contrary,  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  persons  of  all  ages  and  ZTnt' 
of  both  sexes. 

The  comparative  frequency  of  rheumatic  and  arthritic  affections 
of  the  heart  in  different  classes  of  society  is  a  striking  feature  in 
the  history  of  these  diseases  ;  for  whilst  t/out  is  usually  met  with 
amongst  those  who  consume  a  large  proportion  of  animal  food, 
and  lead  a  life  of  sensual  gratification,  rheumatism  is  most 
frequent  in  those  who  live  chiefly  on  milk  and  vegetables,  and 
who  are  exposed  to  much  bodily  fatigue  and  atmospheric  changes. 

Ihis  comparative  difference  in  the  frequency  of  rheumatic 
and  gouty  affections  in  the  two  classes  of  society,  affords  a 
stnking  proof  of  the  danger  of  drawing  general  conclusions,  or 
attemptmg  to  give  rules  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  from 
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observations  made  alone  on  particular  classes ;  for  it  can  be 
readily  conceived  that  the  same  ailment  in  a  soldier  or  sailor, 
and  in  a  person  of  delicate  constitution  and  luxurious  habits,  must 
have  in  many  respects  a  very  different  character. 

The  same  remark  forcibly  applies  to  rheumatic  inflammation 
of  the  heart,  the  cases  of  rheumatic  pericarditis  referred  to  by 
different  writers  have  almost  all  of  them  been  selected  from  public 
hospitals  ;  whilst  this  disease,  especially  in  its  more  severe  forms, 
is  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  opulent  classes  of 
the  community. 

Rheumatism      The  comphcatious  of  rheumatism  with  other  diseases  are 
combined      j^nportaut  to  consider;  for  though  the  heart  may  be  severely 
attacked  with  rheumatism,  yet  such  inflammation  soon  par- 
ticipates in  any  constitutional  pecuUarity  or  derangement  of 
the  general  health  which  may  have  previously  existed, 
with  pie-  If  the  patient  be  plethoric,  the  attack  assumes  a  form  which  is 

accompanied  with  general  plethora. 

If  the  person  be  of  a  gouty  diathesis,  the  rheumatic  attack  is 
modified  by  that  diathesis ;  and  such  combinations  led  nosologists 
to  divide  rheumatism  into  certain  species. 

As  in  gout,  it  is  the  physiological  symptoms  by  which  alone 
logfcafs:^'?-  are  enabled  to  distinguish  rheumatic  affections  of  the  heart ; 
m^ifin-'''''"  and  it  appears  incredible  that  so  many  inquirers  into  the 
flammation.   ^^^^^^^  j^^^^t  sljo^ld  have  remained  quite  satisfied 

with  a  detailed  account  of  its  morbid  changes,  and  not  have 
investigated  the  condition  of  the  general  system  by  which 
the  changes  were  produced,  as  such  an  inquiry  would  not  only 
have  pointed  out  their  true  nature,  but  would  have  afforded  a 
legitimate  channel  to  discover  some  appropriate  remedies. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  contemplating  the  rheumatic  mflamma- 
tiou  of  the  heart  in  its  acute  form  ;  but  rheumatism,  like 
gout,  is  met  with  in  every  possible  degree  of  intensity,  and 
duration :  and  in  those  who  have  suffered  from  rheumatism  of 
the  heart,  a  chronic  state  may  continue  long  after  the  febrile 
condition  has  abated.  Like  in  other  inflammatory  diseases,  we 
may  therefore  anticipate  that  in  rheumatism  there  will  necessarily 
take  place  all  the  different  degrees  of  vascular  f^rgescciice  from 
that  state  of  the  capillary  system,  where  the  increased  redness 
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appears  to  be  chiefly  caused  by  arterial  blood,  to  those  cases 
where  the  turgid  vessels  appear  chiefly  distended  by  venous  , 
blood. 

In  narrating  the  symptoms  of  rheumatic  inflammation,  I  am 
necessarily  compelled  to  mention  some  which  may  appertain  to 
pericarditis,  and  others  to  endocarditis;  but,  as  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  both  the  serous  tissues  are  affected,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  separate  the  two  classes  of  symptoms. 

Whatever  derangement  may  be  detected  in  the  digestive  organs.  Condition  of 
it  is  probable,  from  the  nature  of  the  causes  of  rheumatism,  that  organs, 
these  must  have  existed  previously  to  the  rheumatic  attack ; 
whereas  in  gout  a  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal  has 
always  preceded  the  arthritic  inflammation. 

In  rheumatism  the  tongue  is  increased  in  bulk,  has  a  milk  white  Appearance 
colour,  and  the  central  portion  generally  covered  with  a  brown  tongue, 
fur. 

In  acute  rheumatic  inflammation  the  urine  is  scanty,  and  its  The  changes 
qualities  are  considerably  changed.    Its  colour  becomes  of  a 
deep  red,  and  it  deposits  a  copious  sediment  of  urea. 

The  cutaneous  surface  is  remarkable  for  the  abundant  moisture  in  the  skin, 
with  which  it  is  almost  constantly  covered,  and  its  peculiar  acrid 
and  offensive  odour  from  the  lactic  acid  which  it  contains. 

The  condition  of  the  jmlmonary  apparatus  is  greatly  influenced  and  in  th« 
in  this,  as  it  must  necessarily  be  in  all  the  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  heart,  and  the  changes  in  the  respiration  caused  by  changes 
in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  differ  strikingly  from  those 
caused  by  diseased  lungs.  The  breathing  becomes  more  rapid, 
and  the  inspirations  and  expirations  are  proportionably  diminished, 
when  a  portion  of  lung  .is  unfit  to  oxygenate  the  blood;  but  in 
those  affections,  such  as  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  heart, 
the  pulmonary  circulation  deranges  the  regularity  of  the  inspira- 
tions and  expirations,  and  those  instinctive  acts,  such  as  sobbing 
and  sighing,  are  resorted  to  by  the  vis  medicatrix  to  restore  and 
preserve  the  balance  of  the  circulation. 

The  pulmonary  exhalation,  like  that  of  the  skin,  is  often  much 
tainted,  and  has  somewhat  a  similar  acid  smell. 

There  is  always  a  great  disturbance  of  the  cerebrospinal  system. 
The  derangement  in  the  circulation  of  this  system  is  marked 
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The  anato- 
mical symp- 
toms. 


Changes  in 
the  impulse. 


Signs  de- 
rived by 
percussion. 


Luis. 


The  local 
pain. 


Changes  in 
the  sounds. 


by  want  of  sleep,  a  distressing  restlessness,  and  changing  of 
posture  ;  and  there  is  an  appalhng  expression  in  the  countenance 
characteristic  of  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  even  terror,  which 
leaves  an  impression  upon  an  observer  that  he  never  can  forget. 
This  fades  propria,  so  remarkable  in  some  diseases  of  the  heart,  is 
quite  unlike  the  expression  of  those  suffering  from  diseased  lungs. 

As  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  heart  varies  in  every  possible 
degree,  so  do  we  find  that  the  symptoms  are  equally  variable  in 
their  intensity. 

In  acute  articular  rheumatism,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  much 
changed.  Its  frequency  and  impulse  are  mcreased,  and  the  beatmgs 
are  generally  sufficiently  strong  to  be  perceived,  by  placing  the 
hand  upon  the  chest,  and  even  to  be  felt  by  the  patient. 

A  peculiar  vibratory  feeling  in  the  arterial  pulse,  which  has 
been  long  noted  as  characteristic  of  rheumatism,  indicates  a 
condition  of  the  central  organ,  different  from  the  change  in  its 
action  which  accompanies  inflammatory  diseases  of  other  organs. 

By  permssion  the  precordial  region  is  found  more  or  less  dull, 
and  the  chest  has  sometimes  been  remarked  as  more  prominent ; 
and  there  is  also  an  absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur  over  this 
space,  from  the  displacement  of  the  lungs. 

If  the  inflammation  be  seated  in  the  pericardium,  there  is  a 
tenderness,  and  more  or  less  pain,  referred  chiefly  to  the  region  of 
the  heart,  which  is  increased  by  pressure,  by  a  full  inspiration,  or 
by  coughing,  symptoms  resembliag  those  of  an  inflamed  portion  of 
pleura. 

An  inflamed  state  of  the  pericardium  can  have  no  more  influ- 
ence in  changing  the  currents  of  the  blood  than  any  other  cause 
which  alters  the  functions  of  the  heart ;  but  no  portion  of  the  endo- 
cardium can  be  inflamed,  without  producing  some  change  in  the 
currents  of  the  blood,  and  it  may  be  anticipated  that  there 
will  be  changes  in  the  currents  and  in  the  sounds,  according  as 
the  inflammation  is  seated,  in  that  portion  of  the  endocardium 
which  covers  the  right  or  left  heart,  or  the  auricle  or  ventricle  of 
either  heart. 

The  intensity  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart  is  increased  during  the 
first  period  of  the  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  but  they 
become  dull,  according  to  the  quantity  and  to  the  density  of  tlie 
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effusion  into  its  cavity.  As  in  many  other  of  the  heart's  diseases, 
the  "  bellows-sound"  has  also  been  remarked  in  pericarditis  ;  but 
this  sound  cannot  be  considered  as  an  equivocal  sign,  either  of 
pericarditis  or  endocarditis,  for  it  is  present  in  so  many  other  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  both  functional  and  organic. 

A  sound  of  ' friction'  such  as  that  of  a  file,  or  of  dry  leather,  Pericardial 

'  .     ,  friction. 

has  been  described,  and  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  mechanical 
rubbing  of  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  diseased  pericardium ;  au 
opinion  which  has  been  retailed  from  one  author  to  another,  as  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  peculiar  sound. 

Admittine;  the  possibility  that  sounds  of  friction  exist  when  the  Explained 

c  •!  .         „  erroneously. 

surfaces  of  the  pericardium  are  covered  vdth  a  lamina  of  coagu- 
lating lymph,  and  its  cavity  more  or  less  filled  with  a  sero-albu- 
minous  fluid,  is  it  legitimate  to  suppose  that  any  friction  of  the 
surfaces  of  this  capsule,  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  heart,  could 
produce  an  audible  sound  ?  The  fallacy  of  such  a  hypothesis  is 
proved,  by  the  effect  that  is  known  to  be  produced  by  rubbing 
two  rough  files,  or  of  clipping  a  piece  of  glass  while  under  water  ; 
the  vibration  being,  in  these  experiments,  so  greatly  checked, 
that  the  sounds  are  nearly  destroyed,  or  at  least  rendered  imper- 
ceptible. How  therefore  can  credence  be  given  to  the  opinion, 
that  a  sound  could  emanate  from  a  cavity,  such  as  the  peri- 
cardium, filled  with  a  substance  of  the  consistence  of  coagulable 
lymph,  when  the  parietes  were  moved  by  the  motions  of  the 
heart?  And  when  adhesions  have  taken  place  betwixt  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  pericardium,  still  more  untenable  must  be 
the  hypothesis,  that  any  sound  could  emanate  from  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart  by  causing  friction  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
pericardium.  The  affectation  of  displaying  a  nicety  in  dis- 
tinguishing sounds  in  the  heart  has  doubtless  led  to  most 
unphilosophical  modes  of  explaining  some  of  them,  and  mis- 
chievous effects  have  arisen  from  erroneously  attributing  them 
to  particular  morbid  changes  in  the  heart's  structure. 

When  the  inflammation  is  seated  in  the  endocardium,  there  is  symptoms  of 
little  or  no  local  pain,  but  a  feeling  of  oppression  in  the  region  of  [i-a.^  "t"'^'" 
the  heart.    The  beatings  of  the  heart  are  perceptible  to  the 
hand,  applied  on  the  precordial  region,  and  are  sometimes  so 
strong  that  they  elevate  the  ribs. 
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But  the  principal  symptoms  of  the  inflamed  state  of  the  endo- 
cardmm  arise  from  the  changes  which  must  necessarily  take  place 
in  the  currents  of  the  blood  passing  over  the  inflamed  surfaces  of 
the  heart's  cavities  ;  the  intensity,  the  rhythm,  and  the  characters 
of  the  sounds  being  thus  varied,  according  to  the  place,  the  extent, 
and  the  degree  of  the  inflammation. 

The  inflamed  state  of  the  endocardium,  and  the  masses  of 
coagulated  lymph  adhering  to  its  surface,  must  cause  a  great 
disturbance  in  the  action  of  the  heart,  necessarily  changing  the 
characters  of  the  cardiac  and  arterial  pulse,  and,  likeveise,  of  the 
sounds  of  the  heart.  The  beatings  of  the  heart  are  irregular, 
unequal,  and  intermittent.  The  arterial  pulse  is  small,  fre- 
quent, contracted,  unequal,  irregular,  or  intermittent.  Whilst 
the  arterial  pulse  is  small  the  heart  beats  violently ;  and  it  has 
sometimes  been  remarked,  that  the  number  of  the  arterial  and 
Buiiiot.        cardiac  pulsations  did  not  correspond. 

Pericarditis        As  has  been  observed  that  in  most 'cases  of  rheumatic  carditis 
dith'^corn-'''^'  both  the  serous  membranes  of  the  heart  are  affected,  the  symptoms 
may  become  variously  combined ;  and  as  the  inflammation  is 
Pericarditis,    seldom  confiued  iiot  Only  to  one  of  the  serous  membranes,  but 
andpieuritis  frequently  extends  to  the  serous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  the 
combined.     gyj^jpto^js  become  still  more   complicated ;   their  assemblage 
depending  on  the  extent  as  well  as  on  the  degree  of  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  inflamed  surfaces. 

Pericarditis  and  pleurisy  may  indeed  be  mistaken  for  one 
another,  and  care  is  necessary  to  distinguish  them.  One  striking 
difference  is  the  countenance  in  pleurisy — the  patient  wanting 
that  expression  of  terror  and  despair,  so  characteristic  of  pericar- 
ditis. In  pleurisy,  the  local  pains  are  more  severe,  there  is 
great  difficulty  and  pain  in  expanding  the  thorax  ;  and  the  inspi- 
rations are  always  shortened,  and  not  irregular,  as  those  in  peri- 
carditis. 

Dia  nosisof      The  circumstauce  that  some  of  the  phenomena  of  rheumatism 
r^heumauc"    resemble  those  of  ffout  has  led  these  diseases  to  be  often  mistaken 
C"""     for  one  another ;  but  the  striking  difference  in  the  causes  that 
produce  them,  the  different  systems  of  the  economy  effected, 
the  morbid  changes  they  produce  in  certain  tissues,  and  also  in 
the  blood,  and  especially  the  treatment  best  adapted  for  each. 
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sufficiently  poiut  out  the  differences  of  the  arthritic  and  rheumatic 
inflammations  of  the  heart.  Such  discordant  opinions  have,  I 
apprehend,  arisen  from  the  peculiar  assemblage  of  symptoms 
which  frequently  appear  when  rheumatism  affects  a  person  of  a 
gouty  diathesis,  and  hkewise  on  certain  elementary  tissues  being 
liable  to  both  diseases  ;  and  the  treatment  most  appropriate  for 
the  one  disease  being  as  different  from  that  required  for  the 
other  as  the  causes  that  produce  them.  In  gout  the  chief 
curative  indications  is  directed  to  improve  the  incretions  and 
regulate  the  excretions ;  but  in  rheumatism  we  endeavour  to 
restore  the  disturbed  functions  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries  ; 
whilst  the  history  of  the  case,  the  rapidity  in  the  action  of  the 
heart,  the  vibratory  pulse,  and  fixed  or  erratic  pains  in  the 
limbs  and  joints,  all  point  out  the  rheumatic  character  of  the 
inflammation. 

Glancing  over  the  numerous  writings  on  endocarditis  and 
pericarditis,  it  must  appear  evident  that  these  descriptions  both 
apply  to  arthritic  and  rheumatic  carditis  ;  and,  as  I  have  already 
said,  except  inflammation  caused  by  wounds  or  external  violence, 
all  the  inflammatory  diseases  to  which  the  heart  is  subject,  are  of 
a  specific  character. 

In  this  category,  I  include,  besides  gout  and  rheumatism,  those 
inflammatory  afi"ections  of  the  serous  membranes  of  the  heart 
which  come  on  after  the  febrile  symptoms  of  measles,  small- 
pox, and  scarlatina,  and  that  are  caused  from  exposure  to  a 
sudden  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  to  an 
imprudence  in  regimen,  or  to  a  loaded  state  of  the  alimentary 
canal. 

The  same  observation,  I  am  incHned  to  beheve,  is  applicable  to 
all  other  serous  membranes,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  heart.  Unless 
in  such  cases  where  the  testis  has  been  inflamed  from  an  injury, 
or  from  sympathy  with  a  disease  in  the  urethra,  we  never  see 
effusion  into  the  inflamed  vaginal  tunic  but  in  persons  of  an 
arthritic  diathesis ;  and  unless  when  a  joint  has  been  inflamed 
from  an  injury,  how  seldom  do  we  observe  it  diseased  but  from 
scrofulous,  rheumatic,  arthritic,  or  syphilitic  inflammation  1 

This  opinion  is  corroborated  by  observing  those  inflammations 
of  the  eye  where  the  capsule  of  the  aqueous  humour  is  inflamed ; 
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unless  from  an  injury,  that  serous  membrane  is  never  inflamed 
but  in  those  who  have  some  specific  disease. 

The  pleura  and  the  peritoneum  may  be  deemed  exceptions  to  the 
preceding  observation,  these  being  examples  of  serous  membranes 
frequently  affected  with  common  or  idiopathic  inflammation — a 
circumstance  which,  however,  admits  of  a  satisfactory  explanation 
from  these  membranes  being  much  exposed  to  vicissitudes  of 
temperature  ;  the  cold  air  which  is  transmitted  into  the  lungs 
being  brought  into  almost  immediate  contact  with  the  pulmonary 
pleura ;  and  in  like  manner  the  peritoneum  is  not  effectually 
protected  from  the  influence  of  cold  from  without,  nor  from 
internal  agents,  as  most  of  the  other  serous  capsules. 

From  what  has  been  said,  an  important  practical  doctrine  is 
established, — that  we  ought  to  suspect  the  existence  of  some  spe- 
cific disease,  whenever  any  of  the  serous  capsules  are  affected 
with  inflammation, — and  more  particularly  if  that  inflammation 
assume  a  sub-acute  or  chronic  character. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  which  should  be  adopted,  in  the 
acute  form  of  endocarditis  and  pericarditis,  is  precisely  that  which 
is  usually  employed  in  severe  rheumatic  inflammation  of  other 
organs  ;  and  these  rules  have  been  distinctly  pointed  out,  by 
those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  account  of  this  disease. 

When  rheumatism  is  caused  by  some  change  in  the  functions  of 
the  cutaneous  capillaries,  from  a  sudden  alteration  of  temperature, 
the  first  curative  indication  should  be,  to  restore  the  function  of 
the  skin ;  and  there  is  no  remedy  so  powerful  in  effecting  this 
purpose  as  an  emetic,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  the  tartrate  of 
antimony. 

"  In  several  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  I  have,  by  the  full 
effect  of  an  emetic  (antimonial)  succeeded  in  dislodging  from 
the  stomach  a  load  of  viscid  and  opaque  mucus,  followed  by 
dark,  slimy,  and  foetid  stools." 

The  local  pain  and  difficulty  in  respiration  will  also  require  for 
their  relief  the  abstraction  of  blood  ;  and  this  is  most  effectually 
accompHshed  by  plilehotomy .  The  quantity  to  be  removed  must 
be  entirely  regulated  by  the  effect  produced  on  the  cardiac  and 
arterial  pulse  whilst  the  blood  is  flowing  from  the  vein  ;  and  even 
should  the  action  of  the  heart  become  subdued,  it  ought  afterwards 
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to  be  carefully  watched,  and  more  blood  abstracted,  by  renewing 
the  appHcation  of  the  bandage  on  the  arm  whenever  the  piilse 
acquires  volume,  and  the  local  symptoms  return. 

It  is  after  the  febrile  symptoms  have  been  relieved  by  general 
bloodletting,  and  other  depletive  means,  that  local  bloodletting, 
such  as  the  application  of  leeches  on  the  prsecordial  region,  or 
upon  the  feet,  may  be  advantageously  employed.  A  few  doses  of 
opium  combined  with  calomel,  and  opium  taken  singly,  or  Dover's 
Powder,  are  also  applicable  during  the  more  acute  symptoms. 

When  the  acute  symptoms  have  been  subdued,  and  when  the 
disease  of  the  heart  assumes  a  more  chronic  form,  then  besides 
rheumatism  there  is  generally  some  other  disturbance  in  the 
system,  more  especially  its  combination  with  gout,  by  which 
the  rheumatism  is  modified,  and  which  requires  some  addi- 
tional treatment.  In  such  cases  those  remedies  become  ne- 
cessary which  improve  the  incretions,  as  well  as  those  that 
regulate  the  excretions,  and  these  are  to  be  accomphshed  by 
employing  those  means  which,  have  already  been  explained.        See  cimp. 

The  excessive  perspiration  which  accompany  acute  rheumatism 
may  be  often  relieved  by  Dover's  Powder.  On  the  same  princi- 
ples as  an  emetic  changes  vomiting,  and  a  purgative  diarrhoea,  so 
will  a  diaphoretic  check  profuse  perspiration. 

The  powerful  influence  of  mercury  in  promoting  absorption 
renders  its  use  particularly  applicable  to  those  cases  where  there 
is  much  efFusion  in  the  pericardium,  and  the  chinchona  has  long 
been  in  repute  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  rheumatism,  or  after 
the  more  acute  inflammatory  symptoms  have  been  subdued. 
The  powder  given  in  small  doses,  combined  with  the  carbonate 
of  soda,  frequently  repeated,  is  a  most  useful  remedy.  As  healthy 
venous  blood  contains  carbonate  of  soda,  is  it  not  probable  that 
the  medicinal  effects  of  soda  are  produced  through  the  medium 
of  the  blood? 

The  hydryodate  of  potass  and  colchicum  may  also  be  advanta- 
geously employed;  and  counter-irritants  are  no  less  useful  in 
rheumatic  than  in  arthritic  carditis. 

The  most  decided  benefit  I  have  often  observed  from  it  is  a 
couple  of  grains  of  hydryodate  of  potass  taken  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  especially  in  those  who  have  suffered  from  rheu- 
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matistn,  and  in  whom,  after  the  local  symptoms  have  abated, 
the  action  of  the  heart  continues  disturbed. 

Before  concluding  these  observations  on  the  treatment  of 
rheumatism  of  the  heart,  I  may  observe  that  rheumatic  ophthalmia 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  of  watching  the  influence  of  the 
curative  means  employed ;  for  although  a  just  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  their  effects,  when  the  disease  is  in  the  heart,  by  the 
changes  in  the  symptoms,  yet  in  the  ophthalmia  the  various 
changes  can  be  seen  going  on  in  the  vascular  system  of  the  eye  ; 
and  thus  the  precise  effect  of  the  means  that  are  adopted  can  be 
ascertained. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  TISSUES  OF  THE  HEART. 


Diseases  of  the  different  tissues  of  the  heart;  diseases  of  the  coronary  vessels; 
the  limited  knowledge  of  these  diseases ;  their  importance  ;  peculiarities  in 
the  arrangement  of  these  vessels ;  Ahevnethy's  observations  on  the  foramina 
of  Thebesius ;  pathological  inferences  ;  coronary  congestion  ;  dilatation  of 
the  coronary  arteries ;  inflammation  of  their  coats ;  ossification  ;  aneurism  ; 
diseases  of  the  coronary  veins;  general  observations  on  the  symptoms, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  coronary  vessels. 

"We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  diseased  changes  which  take 
place  in  each  of  the  particular  tissues  of  the  heart ;  and  consistent 
with  the  original  design  of  this  work,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
collate  the  numerous  materials  which  are  to  be  found  in  medical 
writings  on  this  subject ;  but  only  to  give  a  general  account  of 
these  changes.  The  museums  which  abound  not  only  in  this 
metropolis,  but  also  in  so  many  parts  of  the  British  dominions, 
all  of  which  vie  with  each  other  in  their  intrinsic  value,  and  in 
the  liberal  manner  they  are  thrown  open  to  the  student,  have 
materially  contributed  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  morbid 
anatomy  ;  and  along  with  the  excellent  catalogues  of  the  morbid 
preparations  which  have  been  published,  these  collections  may 
be  most  advantageously  consulted  by  all  those  who  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  them  during  their  pathological  in- 
vestigations. 

Amongst  the  numerous  and  zealous  inquirers  into  the  pathology 
of  the  heart,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  diseases  of  the  coronary 
vessels  should  not  have  been  carefully  investigated ;  for,  excep't 
a  few  morbid  changes  in  their  coats,  little  notice  has  been  taken 
m  systemic  works  of  the  maladies  of  this  important  portion  of 
the  heart  s  structure.  That  arteries  perform  essential  functions 
we  see  exemphfied  when  those  of  a  limb  become  ossified  •  the 
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heart  then  not  being  alone  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  circulation, — 
so  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  limb  mortifies ;  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  great  changes  must  take  place  in  the  heart's  functions 
from  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  coronary  circulation.  The 
general  circulation,  it  would  indeed  appear,  can  be  much  better 
carried  on  without  the  aid  of  the  heart,  than  without  that  of  the 
arteries';  and  this  may  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  the  left 
heart  is  more  frequently  diseased  than  the  right,  and  still  less 
frequently  are  both  diseased  at  the  same  time ;  so  that,  although 
the  left  ventricle  cannot  propel  the  blood  when  its  parietes  are 
ossified,  the  impetus  given  to  the  stream  by  the  right  heart  is, 
along  with  the  action  of  the  arteries,  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
circulation,  and  life  prolonged.  It  is  for  this  reason  "  that  we 
Burns  on  the  uniformlv  find  when  the  ventricles  are  ossified,  that  the  flesh  of 

Heart,  page  ,  ,, 

129.  the  auricle  is  firmer  and  stronger  than  usual. 

Peculiarities  The  coroiiary  vessels,  both  arteries  and  veins,  I  have  already 
nlryavte'L.  shown  constitute  a  circulation  which  is  not  analogous  to  that  of 
.  any  other  organ  :  the  origin  of  the  arteries  at  the  commencement 
of  the  aorta,  their  orifices  being  so  placed,  and  of  such  a  form, 
as  to  receive  the  retrogade,  as  well  as  the  refluent  stream  of  the 
aortic  blood ;  their  course  being  such  that  the  flow  of  blood 
in  them  can  never  be  interrupted  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscular  parietes  of  the  heart. 

The  direct  termination  of  the  coronary  veins  in  the  right 
auricle,  and  in  the  right  ventricle,  are  all  peculiarities  in  the 
structure  of  these  vessels,  and  the  special  fiinctions  of  the  organ 
they  supply  prepare  us  to  meet  with  pecuharities  m  their 
pathological  phenomena,  and  to  find  them  executing  an  important 
share  in  the  heart's  diseases. 
The  forami-  Prosecuting  our  inquiries  into  the  pathology  of  the  coronary 
arteries,  there  is  a  point  regarding  their  anatomy  which  would 
be  most  important  either  to  estabhsh  or  to  refute,-!  allude  to 
the  termination  of  some  branches  in  the  left  auricle  ventricle 
the  presence  of  which  has  been  demonstrated  by  some,  and  denied 
bv  other  eminent  luiatoraists. 

The  explanation  which  I  have  offered  of  the  phenomena  of 
congestion  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  of  the  coronary  vessels, 
seems  to  aflbrd  additional  confirmation  of  the  opinion  of  those 
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who  have  asserted  that  branches  of  the  coronary  arteries  ter- 
minate by  open  mouths  in  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle.  See  page 

I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  by  what  means  the  economy 
regulates  the  quantity  of  blood  within  the  heart,  and  how  it  is 
relieved  from  any  undue  quantity  of  blood  by  modifications  in 
breathing.  These  processes,  however,  which  reheve  the  cavities  see  page 
of  the  heart,  do  not  appear  calculated  to  diminish  the  blood  in 
the  congested  coronary  vessels;  and  to  effect  this  purpose  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  branches  of  the  coronary  arteries  termi- 
nating in  the  left  side  of  the  heart  may  be  assigned. 

The  insenious  observations  of  Abernethy,  which  were  pubHshed  Observations 

o  /■  T  of  Abernethy. 

many  years  ago,  though  they  have  never  been,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  since  alluded  to,  appear  to  me  to  throw  much  light  upon 
this  interesting  subject.* 

"There  is  a  remarkable  contrivance,"  he  observes,  "in  the 
blood-vessels  which  supply  the  heart,  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  and  which  is  of  great  use  in  the  healthy 
functions  of  that  organ,  but  which  is  particularly  serviceable  in 
preventing  derangement  of  a  part  so  essential  to  life." 

A  distended  state  of  the  blood-vessels  must  always  impede 
their  functions,  and  consequently  be  very  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  parts  which  they  supply ;  but  as  the  cavities  of 
the  heart  are  naturally  receptacles  of  blood,  a  singular  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  to  its  nutrient  vessels  to  relieve  themselves 
when  surcharged  by  pouring  a  part  of  their  contents  into  those 
cavities.  Such  ap*pears  to  be  the  use  of  the  foramina,  by  which 
injections,  thrown  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the  heart,  escape  into 
the  cavities  of  that  organ,  and  which  were  first  noticed  by  Vieussen, 
but  being  more  expressly  described  by  Thebesius,  generally  bear 
the  name  of  the  latter  author. 

Anatomists  appear  to  have  been  much  perplexed  concerning 
these  Foramina  Thebesii ;  even  Haller,  Lenac,  and  Zirm,  were 
sometimes  unable  to  discover  them ;  which  suggested  an  idea,  that 
when  an  injection  was  infused  into  the  cavities  of  the  heart  the 
vessels  were  torn,  and  that  it  did  not  escape  through  natural 
openings.    When  these  foramina  were  injected,  tliey  were  found 

*  "Observations  nn  the  Ftiramina  Thebesii  of  ttic  ilcart,"  by  .lolin  Abcriiolliy.  Pliilo- 
8ophical  Transactioiis,  17S)8. 
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under  various  circumstances  as  to  their  size  and  situation  ;  and 
Hdler  observed  that  the  injection,  for  the  most  part,  escaped 
into  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  It  also  remains  unexamined 
whether  these  foramina  belong  both  to  the  arteries  and  veins,  or 
respectively  to  each  set  of  vessels. 

It  is  from  an  examination  of  these  openings  m  deseased  sub- 
jects that  a  solution  of  such  difficulties  may  probably  be  obtained. 
Whoever  reflects  on  the  circumstances  under  which  the  principal 
coronary  vein  terminates  in  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  will 
perceive  that  an  impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  that 
vessel  must  occasionally  take  place ;  but  the  difficulty  will  be 
much  increased  when  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  more  than 
ordinarily  distended,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  to  the 
pulmonary  circulation.  Indeed,  is  seems  probable  that  such  an 
obstruction,  by  occasioning  a  distended  state  of  the  right  side  of 
the  heart,  and  thus  impeding  the  circulation  of  the  nutrient 
vessels  of  that  organ,  would  as  necessarily  occasion  correspond- 
ing disease  of  it,  as  an  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  liver 
occasions  disease  in  the  other  abdominal  viscera,  were  it  not  for 
some  preventing  circumstances ;  which  I  now  proceed  to  explain. 

Having  been  attentive  to  some  very  bad  cases  of  pulmonary 
consumption  from  a  desire  to  witness  the  effects  of  breathing 
medicated  air  in  that  complaint,  I  was  led  to  a  more  particular 
examination  of  the  hearts  of  those  patients  who  died.  In  these 
cases  I  found  that  by  throwing  common  coarse  waxen  injection 
into  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  heart,  it  readily  flowed  into  the 
cavities  of  tliat  organ  ;  and  that  the  left  ventricle  was  injected  in 
the  first  place,  and  most  completely.  When  the  ventricle  was 
opened,  and  the  effused  injection  removed,  the  Foramina  Thebesii 
appeared  both  numerous,  large,  and  distended,  with  the  different 
coloured  wax  which  had  been  impelled  into  the  coronary  arteries 
and  veins.  Upon  eight  comparative  trials,  made  by  injecting 
the  vessels  of  hearts  taken  from  subjects  whose  lungs  were  either 
much  diseased,  or  in  a  perfectly  sound  state,  I  found  that  in  the 
former,  common  injection  readily  flowed  in  the  manner  Avhich  I 
have  described  mto  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  but  principally 
into  the  left  ventricle,  whilst  in  many  of  the  latter  I  could  not 
impel  the  least  quantity  of  such  injection  into  that  cavity. 
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When  explaming  the  nature  of  congestion  of  the  heart,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  point  out  that  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  state  of  the  coronary  vessels,  a  congested  state  of  See  page4oi. 
the  coronary  arteries  accompanying  congestion  of  the  systemic 
heart,  and  a  congested  state  of  the  coronary  veins  accompanying 
a  congested  pulmonic  heart ;  and  the  circumstance  that  the  left 
is  much  more  frequently  diseased  than  the  right  heart  is  a  proof 
that,  notwithstanding  the  free  anastomosis  that  subsists  between 
them,  only  one  of  the  coronary  vessels  may  be  diseased. 

When  investigating  the  symptoms  arising  from  disturbances  in 
the  cerebro-spinal  system,  I  alluded  to  some  pecuUarities  in  the 
distribution  of  the  cerebral  arteries  in  order  to  explain  some  of 
the  morbid  phenomena  of  the  nervous  system,  and  from  the 
pecuhar  arrangement  of  the  coronary  vessels,  it  must  in  Uke 
•manner  happen  that  their  disease  will  be  the  cause  of  numerous 
disturbances  in  the  action  of  the  heart.  In  these  respects  the  Coronary 
coronary,  like  the  cerebral  arteries,  from  having  a  more  regular 
supply  of  the  vital  fluid  than  most  other  arteries,  and  being  also 
more  quickly  influenced  by  changes  in  the  heart's  circulation, 
will  consequently  be  more  susceptible,  and  participate  in  a 
greater  degree  in  every  disturbance  of  the  action  of  the  heart. 

Whenever  there  has  been  a  congested  state  of  the  cavities  of  Pathological 
the  heart,  and  a  corresponding  condition  of  the  coronary  vessels, 
it  must  not  be  concluded  that  a  restoration  of  the  heart's  functions 
will  always  re-estabhsh  the  healthy  state  of  the  coronary  circula- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  these  vessels  may  in  all  probability  continue 
more  or  less  congested ;  and  when  the  coronary  circulation  is 
disturbed,  changes  must  take  place  in  the  tissues  which  these 
vessels  supply.  And  where  besides  an  increase  of  the  muscular 
parietes  the  cavities  of  the  heart  are  enlarged,  and  where  the 
muscular  tissues  has  hkewise  become  pale  and  softened  the 
coronary  arteries  have  been  found  much  dilated. 

Contemplating  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  heart  we  are 
naturally  led  to  inquire  into  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  coro 
nary  vessels  as  it  is  impossible  to  concei,-e  that  the  capUlary 
system  of  those  tissues  affected  with  inflammation  shoufd  no^ 
produce  some  decided  effects  upon  the  whole  system  of  cardia 
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meToau  of       '^^^^^  ^^^^  coronary  arteries  are  liable  to  inflammation 

the  arteries,  like  those  of  Other  arteries,  is  sliovra  from  morbid  changes  being 
found  in  them  which  are  known  to  be  the  result  of  inflammatory 
action,  lymph  is  effused  upon  the  surface  of  their  internal 
membranes,  and  the  membrane  itself  presents  the  same  reddened 
appearance  or  stam  so  common  in  other  arteries. 

The  only  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries  which  has  created 
much  inquiry  is  the  ossification  of  their  coats.  These  vessels  are 
very  often  found  ossified,  particularly  their  orifices  ;  but  some- 
times the  ossific  deposit  is  so  complete,  that  they  are  converted 
into  a  bony  canal.  In  old  people  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  find  patches  of  bone  over  the  whole  extent ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  ossification  of  these  arteries  is  the  cause  of  the  syncope, 
so  frequent  in  the  aged,  and  which,  when  prolonged,  often  proves 
fatal.  Besides  dilatation,  inflammation  and  ossification,  in  a  feW 
cases,  an  aneurismal  swelling  has  been  found  in  the  coronary 
arteries,  which  has  caused  death  from  a  rupture  of  their  coats. 
Diseases  of  heart,  as  in  other  organs,  vascular  congestion  may 

the  coronary  ° 

veins.  either  be  arterial  or  venous,  or  both  systems  ot  vessels  may  be 

simultaneously  congested.  The  coronary  veins,  by  discharging 
their  blood  directly  into  the  right  auricle,  the  circulation  will  in 
them  be  modified  in  the  various  states  of  congestion  of  the  • 
jmlmonic  heart ;  but  there  never  can  be  any  regurgitation  of  the 
blood  in  these  veins  from  the  right  auricle,  in  consequence  of 
the  valves  with  which  these  orifices  are  provided. 

The  coronary  veins  have  usually  been  found  enlarged  where 
the  muscular  structure  was  changed ;  and  it  is  highly  ])robable 
that  a  congestion  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  muscles  of  the 
heart  will  modify  their  condition,  in  like  manner  as  the  muscles 
of  the  limbs  become  inert  when  the  venous  circulation  in  them  is 
interrupted  by  wearing  tight  garments  or  applying  a  Ugature  on 
the  limb. 

Symptoms  and  Diuffnosis.— Endeavouring  to  point  out  the 
changes  in  the  functions  of  the  coronary  vessels  from  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  heart's  structure,  I  formerly  remarked,  that 
we  are  met  with  by  insuperable  difiicultics.  We  can  neither  be 
assisted  by  the  sense  of  sight,  nor  of  feehng,  nor  of  hearing,  to 
detect  any  of  these  changes.    There  can  be  no  alterations  ui  the 
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form  or  in  the  sensibility  of  the  chest ;  nor  can  we  conceive  it 
probable  that  in  the  coronary  vessels  the  currents  of  the  blood 
could  create  sounds  sufficiently  loud  not  to  be  masked  by  those 
of  the  much  stronger  currents  within  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  symptoms  of  the  diseases  of  the 
coronary  vessels  have  not  been  hitherto  discriminated  from  those 
of  the  morbid  changes  in  the  other  tissues  of  the  heart,  especially 
from  those  of  the  muscles  and  serous  membranes  ;  and  as  tte 
heart's  functions,  as  well  as  those  of  its  nutrient  vessels  are 
unlike  the  functions  of  any  other  organ,  and  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  constantly  filled  with  a  stream  of  blood,  the  circulation  in 
the  cardiac  vessels  must  produce  combinations  of  symptoms  of 
which  we  have  no  analogy,  and  of  which,  I  apprehend,  from  the 
present  state  of  physiological  and  pathological  science,  we  have 
not  the  means  to  reveal. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  when  both  the  coronary  vessels  Seepagsii/. 
and  the  cavities  of  the  heart  are  congested,  symptoms  will  be 
present,  some  of  which  are  referable  to  the  over  -  distended 
cavities,  and  others  to  the  congested  coronary  vessels.  But  when 
the  cardiac  congestion  is  relieved,  and  the  coronary  vessels  remain 
congested,  the  chief  sym.ptoms  will  be  those  caused  by  changes 
in  the  action  of  the  muscular  parietes ;  and  if  the  action  of  the 
left  ventricle  be  increased,  the  coronary  arteries  will  be  furnished 
with  an  increase  of  blood,  although  the  force  of  the  heart  may 
not  be  adequate  to  propel  the  blood  with  its  usual  force  into  the 
arterial  system. 

If  the  coronary  vessels  are  healthy,  when  the  heart's  action 
is  increased,  they  will  receive  a  proportional  increase  of  blood  ; 
but  if  these  vessels  are  diseased,  as  they  will  not  then  receive 
any  additional  increase  of  blood,,  disturbances  in  the  circulation 
must  follow,  and  hence  the  paroxysms  of  syncope  and  uneasiness 
in  breathing  so  frequent  in  those  who  have  a  diseased  heart. 

When  the  coats  of  the  coronary  arteries  are  diseased,  it 
must  often  happen  that  the  heart,  not  being  supplied  with'  its 
wonted  quantity  of  blood,  its  muscles  become  pale  and  flaccid,  and 
unfit  to  carry  on  vigorously  the  circulation;  and  consequently 
arise  an  assemblage  of  symptoms  from  an  undue  distribution  of 
the  blood,  more  especially  to  the  cerebro-spinal  svstem,  symptoms  .Seepage42i. 
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to  which  the  name  of  angina  pectoris  has  been  given  ;  tliough, 
as  I  have  formerly  remarked,  this  term  applies  also  to  symptoms 
which  arise  from  other  changes  of  the  heart's  structure,  besides 
those  of  the  coronary  vessels,  and  more  especially  from  ossification 
of  the  valvular  apparatus  and  aorta,  so  that  angina  ought  more 
propei'ly  to  be  considered  as  a  symptom  than  a  distinct  genus 
of  diseases  of  the  heart. 

Treatment. — With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of 
the  coronary  vessels,  I  have  little  to  add  to  the  observations 
which  have  been  already  made  when  treating  of  congestion ;  I 
may,  however,  again  allude  to  the  beneficial  infl[uence  of  local  blood- 
letting in  that  condition  of  the  heart,  the  curative  effects  of 
which  I  endeavoured  to  explain,  from  the  free  anastamosis  exist- 
ing between,  not  only  the  coronary  arteries  with  one  another. 
See  page  426.  but  also  from  branches  of  the  coronary  vessels  supplying  the 
pericardium,  and  inosculating  with  the  internal  mammary 
arteries. 

The  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches,  applied  on  the  precordial 
region, — a  practice  which  is  so  beneficially  resorted  to  in  cases  of 
congestion,  and  in  cardiac  diseases  of  an  inflammatory  type,— 
produces  its  curative  effects,  in  all  probabihty,  by  its  influence  on 
the  coronary  circulation  ;  and  this  explanation  applies  generally, 
I  apprehend,  to  the  administration  of  other  remedies  when  success- 
fully employed  in  many  of  the  heart's  diseases,  especially  to  those 
which  have  so  powerful  an  effect  in  subjugating  the  heart's  im- 
pulse, and  also  to  those  which  change  the  quahties  of  the  blood. 

Whatever  system  of  treatment  it  may  be  judicious  to  adopt 
in  the  early  stages  of  those  affections  which  ultimately  pro- 
duce changes  in  the  tissues  of  the  heart,  it  is  clear  that  when 
such  changes  have  taken  place,  these  principles  of  treatment 
become  quite  inapplicable,  and  those  means  only  can,  with 
propriety,  be  now  adopted  which  relieve  particular  symptoms. 
There  are  some  remedies  which,  however  beneficial  they  may  be 
in  those  acute  forms  of  disease  that  precede  structural  changes, 
their  use  is  to  be  equally  guarded  against  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  organic  disease.  Of  such  1  would  particularly  mention 
mercury  and  antimony.    Thus,  to  correct  any  disturbance  ot  the 
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biliary  secretion,  which  may  accompany  the  organic  affection,  an 
occasional  dose  of  mercury  may  be  proper ;  but  the  poisonous 
effects  of  that  mineral  on  the  action  of  the  heart  whenever  it  has 
been  absorbed  into  the  blood,  is  always  injurious.  So,  likewise,  as 
regards  the  preparations  of  antimony — the  influence  which  these 
have  in  diminishing  the  heart's  vigour,  renders  their  administra- 
tion more  or  less  dangerous,  when,  from  any  organic  changes  of  the 
heart's  apparatus,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  much  obstructed. 

In  the  treatment  of  tlie  diseases  of  the  coronary  vessels,  as 
of  all  the  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  attention  should  be 
directed  to  those  means  which  prevent  the  circulation  being 
disturbed  ;  for  it  is  quite  evident  that  from  whatever  cause  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  increased,  there  will  also  be  an  increase  in 
the  circulation  of  the  coronary  arteries.  Hence  the  danger  of 
passion,  or  of  any  unusual  bodily  exertion,  and  the  propriety  of 
observing  mental  and  bodily  tranquillity,  along  with  the  absence 
of  all  stimulating  food  or  drink. 

Speaking  of  angina  pectoris  (and  the  observation  applies  in 
general  to  all  organic  affections  of  the  heart),  Barns  judiciously 
observes :  —  "  In  this,  as  inmost  other  affections  of  this  organ, 
we  must  abstain  from  the  use  of  stimuli;  the  patient,  if  he 
does  more  than  merely  regulate,  must  take  the  responsibility 
upon  himself.  Few,  however,  until  too  late,  can  be  persuaded 
of  the  necessity  of  self-deninl ;  and  few  will  submit  to  the  pri- 
vations which,  in  this  complaint,  are  indispensably  necessary." 

The  treatment  to  be  adopted,  during  a  state  of  s^jncope,  in  those 
suffering  from  angina,  the  same  distinguished  author  observes  :— 

"  During  a  paroxysm  of  syncope,  we  are,  even  though  the  pulse 
is  weak  and  faltering,  to  abstract  a  few  ounces  of  blood;  for, 
sometimes,  the  heart  is  prevented  from  beginning  to  act  again 
by  the  blood  with  which  it  is  overloaded.  In  this  state  of 
matters,  by  opening  the  jugular  vein,  and  gently  pressing  on  the 
chest,  we  endeavour  to  expel  a  portion  of  blood  from  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  for  the  very  same  reason  that  we  employ  the 
lancet  in  suspended  animation. 

"  Cold  application  to  the  head  and  chest  should  also  be  em- 
ployed; and,  when  the  breathing  begins,  and  the  patient,  after 
a  long  mterval,  fetches  a  deep  convulsive  sigh,  ammo7iia  may  bo 
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held  to  the  nose,  or  given  in  the  stomach,  combined  with  aro- 
matics ;  and,  for  the  same  p\irpose,  artificial  respiration  may  be 
resorted  to. 

"  But  while  the  person  is  in  either  a  state  of  actual  fainting, 
or  just  recovering  from  this  condition,  let  the  practitioner  be 
aware  of  the  effects  of  the  exhibition  of  stimuli,  with  the  view 
of  rousing  the  patient.  By  these,  the  heart  just  beginning  to 
emerge  from  the  temporary  cessation  of  function,  will  be  made 
to  show,  for  a  short  time,  signs  of  returning  animation  ;  but  the 
the  Diseases  hopc  is  delusive,  for  speedily  it  falls  into  its  former  state,  and 
p!  iso.'^^^'*'  from  which  no  stimulant,  however  powerful,  can  again  recall  it." 
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Morbid  changes  of  the  pericardium ;  inflammation;  effusion  of  a  sero-albu- 
minous  fluid;  deposits  of  fibrhie;  adhesions;  deposits  of  a  cretaceous  matter, 
and  of  lone ;  blood  and  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium ;  dropsy  of  the 
pericardium ;  total  absence  of  the  pericardial  fluid ;  pericardium  altogether 
wanting;  tubercles. 

The  pericardium  presents  all  those  changes  of  structure  which 
are  met  with  in  other  sero-fibrous  membranes. 

When  inflamed,  the  pericardium  loses  its  transparency,  and  is  inflamma- 
increased  in  thickness.    Its  serous  tissue  is  injected  with  red 
vessels,  and  infiltrated  with  a  yellow,  opaque,  and  sometimes  with 
a  sanguineous  fluid,  and  its  subjacent  fibrous  tissue  may  be  im- 
plicated in  the  inflammatory  attack. 

Inflammation  of  the  pericardium  is  followed,  sooner  or  later.  Effusion  of 
by  the  effusion  of  fihrine  upon  its  serous  surface ;  and  a  sero- 
albuminous,  and  sometimes  puriform  fluid,  is  deposited  in  the 
pericardial  cavity. 

The  fibrine  varies  in  consistence  and  in  quantity.  It  is  usually 
found  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  membrane ;  loose 
threads  of  it  float  in  the  watery  fluid,  and  masses  attached  to 
each  other  give  it  a  honey-comb  appearance.  Sometimes  the 
quantity  of  fibrine  is  so  great  as  to  fill  up  the  space  between 
the  surface  of  the  heart  and  the  exterior  portion  of  the  peri- 
cardial sac. 

When  not  absorbed,  after  the  inflammation  has  abated,  the 
fibrine  gradually  acquires  a  greater  degree  of  firmness,  becoming 
a  distinct  plastic  lamina,  and  ultimately  a  dense  fibro- cellular 
structure,  by  the  medium  of  which  adhesions  are  formed  between  Adhesions, 
those  portions  of  the  capsule  of  the  heart  which  are  opposed  to 
each  other.    The  newly-formed  lamina  is  easily  separated  from  the 
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subjacent  serous-membrane,  and  "  there  is  frequently  to  be  seen 
in  it  a  slight  red  appearance  from  small  blood-vessels  ramified 
through  it;  but  they  are  most  distinctly  seen  by  filling  them 
■with  fine  injection  ;  they  are  sometimes  numerous,  and  may  be 
traced  passing  from  the  pericardium  into  the  pulpy  matter." 

Between  the  adventitious  lamina  of  fibrine  and  the  serous  mem- 
brane, there  is  not  unfrequently  a  cretaceous  matter  deposited, 
vrhich  is  in  all  probabihty  urate  of  soda,  that  salt  which  I  have 
formerly  pointed  out  to  be  characteristic  of  arthritic  inflammation. 

The  fibrous  lamina  of  the  pericardium  likewise  participates  in 
the  inflammation  of  the  superincumbent  serous  and  sero-cellular 
tissues,  and  is  also  liable  to  distinct  changes,  of  which  the  carti- 
laginous and  osseus  masses  so  frequently  found  underneath  the 
serous  lamina  afford  examples. 

Besides  these  morbid  changes,  the  effects  of  various  degrees  of 
inflammation,  blood  has  been  sometimes  found  effused  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pericardium,  not  accompanied  with  any  change  in 
its  structure,  but  connected  with  some  constitutional  disorder. 

The  pericardial  fluid,  like  that  of  other  serous  cavities,  is 
also  liable  to  be  morbidly  increased ;  and  the  membrane,  at  the 
same  time,  loses  its  transparency,  and  is  increased  in  thickness. 
The  pericardial  fluid,  in  place  of  a  transparent  serum,  becomes 
more  or  less  discoloured  and  opaque,  and  it  accumulates  in  various 
degrees.  Indeed  whenever  a  heart  is  diseased,  there  is  usually 
water  in  the  pericardium  before  it  proceeds  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation ;  the  water  accumulating  at  the  same  time  in  the 
cavities  of  the  pleura  and  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

In  a  few  instances  no  moisture  has  been  found  in  the  pericar- 
dium, the  serous  surface  being  perfectly  dry  ;  in  other  instances 
a  considerable  quantity  of  air  has  been  accumulated  in  the  peri- 
cardium, and  the  pericardium  has  also  been  altogether  wanting. 

Besides  these  several  morbid  appearances  of  the  pericai-dium. 
scrofulous,  schirrhous,  hsematoid  and  melanoid  tubercles  have 
each  been  occasionally  met  with  growing  from  the  serous  capsule 
itself,  as  well  as  from  the  subjacent  structures.* 

ST/mptoms.—'Reyiemng  these  morbid  changes  of  the  pericar- 

•  The  concretions  of  the  sero  fibrous  membrane  of  the  heart,  ivhich  were  analysed  by 
Braiid,  were  found  to  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime  with  "cartliy  matter." 
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dium,  we  at  once  perceive  how  difficult,  indeed  how  impossible  it 
must  be  to  assign  to  each  of  them  any  particular  spraptoms  ;  and 
the  pericardium  being  common  both  to  the  pulmonic  and  sys- 
temic heart,  its  diseases  must  be  hable  to  influence  the  venous  as 
well  as  the  arterial  circulation. 

Formerly  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  symptoms  of  pericar- 
ditis, and  to  show  how  little  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the 
physical  signs  which  some  pathologists  have  pointed  out  as  cha- 
racteristic of  that  disease,  especially  the  impossibility  of  a  sound  of 
"friction"  being  produced  by  the  rubbing  together  of  pieces  of 
lymph  deposited  on  the  surface,  and  floating  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pericardium.  It  is  therefore  the  physiological  symptoms  and  the  ^' 
history  of  the  disease  upon  which  reliance  can  alone  be  placed 
in  forming  a  diagnosis  of  the  different  morbid  changes  of  this 
membrane. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

MORBID  CHANGES  OF  THE  ENDOCARDIUM. 

Morbid  changes  of  the  endocardium;  their  importance  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
heart's  diseases  ;  its  morbid  changes  analogous  to  those  of  other  serous  mem- 
branes ;  inflammations ;  their  specific  character ;  redness  from  an  increased 
vascularity,  and  from  imbibition ;  effusion  of  fibrine  on  the  surface,  and  in 
the  subserous  cellular  and  fibrous  tissues ;  cretaceous  and  ossific  deposits ; 
ulcers ;  warty  excrescences,  and  polypi ;  moveable  bodies  and  tubercles ; 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  valves ;  value  of  physical  signs ;  diseases  of 
the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta ;  phenomena  which  accompany  the  diseases  of 
the  valves ;  the  unphilosophical  opinions  of  the  cause  of  the  sounds ;  acoustic 
and  hydraulic  phenomena  confounded ;  diseases  of  the  semilunar  valves ; 
diseases  of  the  mitral  valve  ;  diseases  of  the  tricuspid  valve  ;  difference  in 
the  general  characters  of  the  diseases  of  the  right  and  left  heart ;  pecu- 
liarities in  the  structure,  functions,  and  diseases  of  the  tricuspid  valve. 

The  morbid  changes  of  the  endocardium  are,  perhaps,  of  far 
more  importance  than  those  of  most  of  the  other  tissues,  the 
diseases  of  the  hning  membrane  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  cavi- 
ties, with  their  valves  and  columnse,  having  a  great  influence  in 
all  the  disturbances  of  the  heart.  "  It  is  not  exaggerating,"  ob- 
serves Bouillaud,  "  to  affirm,  that  the  diseases  of  the  endocardium 
are  the  points  from  which  most  usually  commence  all  the  affections 
of  the  valves,  of  the  parietes,  and  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart." 

Similar  morbid  changes  arc  found  in  the  endocarchum  of 
each  heart,  though  the  lining  membrane  of  the  right  is  much 
less  frequently  diseased,  than  the  lining  membrane  of  the  left 
heart.  Neither  is  every  portion  of  that  membrane  in  each  heart 
equally  liable  to  become  diseased,  those  parts  which  are  thin  and 
transparent  being  least  frequently  changed. 

The  endocardium  is   liable  to  those  morbid  alterations  of 
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structure  which  are  common  to  the  serous  tissues  ;  yet  there  are  also 
peculiarities  which  arise  from. the  purposes  it  is  destined  to  fulfil 
in  the  economy,  that  membrane  having  a  highly  poUshed  surface 
to  facilitate  the  stream  of  the  vital  fluid,  to  the  contact  and 
influence  of  which  it  is  constantly  exposed.  Neither  does  the 
endocardium  appear,  like  other  serous  membranes,  to  have  any 
exhalation  from  its  surface,  such,  from  its  smoothness,  not  being 
required  to  facilitate  the  transit  of  the  blood. 

Of  the  morbid  chanaies  of  the  endocardium,  the  most  common 
are  those  produced  by  inflammation.      All  the  inflammatory 
aflPections  of  this  tissue,  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  point  but,  page  488. 
are  of  a  specific  character,  being  referable  either  to  gout,  rheu- 
matism, or  to  the  exanthematous  diseases. 

The  membrane  when  inflamed  becomes  injected  vnth  red  vessels 
—an  appearance  which  ought  to  be  carefully  discriminated  from 
redness  which  is  caused  by  the  imbibition  of  blood.  The  circum- 
stance of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  whole  arterial  system  being 
always  in  immediate  contact  with  the  blood,  blood  is  imbibed, 
and  the  membrane  becomes  stained.  A  similar  change  is 
observed  also  in  other  serous  membranes  ;  these  imbibing  the 
fluids  they  contain ;  a  striking  example  of  which  is  seen  in  the 
gall-bladder,  when  the  bile,  oozing  through  its  parietes,  stains  its 
peritoneal  covering. 

Besides  an  increase  of  vascularity,  fibrine  is  effused  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  inflamed  endocardium,  and  the  inflammation  extends 
from  the  serous  membrane  to  the  sub- serous  cellular  and  adjacent 
fibrous  tissues.  These  lose  their  transparency,  are  thickened 
and  indurated,  becoming  the  seat  of  cretaceous  and  of  ossijic 
deposits,  especially  in  the  valvular  apparatus  ;  and  from  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  pericardium  to  the  endocardium  in  some  places, 
the  two  membranes  are  sometimes  blended  together,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  separated. 

In  diseases  of  the  heart's  parietes,  such  as  in  aneurism  and  dila- 
tation, to  prevent  the  walls  from  bursting,  a  concreted  and  vascular 
limina  of  fibrine,  resembling  that  which  lines  the  sac  of  an 
aneurismal  artery,  has  been  found  effused  on  the  surface  of  the  Hodgson, 
endocardium. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  ulcers,  and  likewise  loarty  excres- 
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cences  have  been  met  with  on  the  vascular  portion  of  the  lining 
membrane,  and  polypi  have  been  frequently  observed  in  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  these  consisting  chiefly  of  organized 
fibrine,  having  a  vascular  connection  with  the  endocardium.  In 
one  case,  a  moveable  body,  analagous  in  structure  to  those 
Wood.  found  in  the  synovial  capsules  in  the  vaginal  coat  of  the 
testes  and  in  the  cavity  oi  the  pleura,  was  found  in  the 
ventricle ;  and  scrofulous,  schirrus,  hsematoid,  and  moelanoid 
tubercles  are  also  occasionally  formed  in  the  different  portions 
of  this  membrane. 


Changes  in  the  Stmcture  of  the  Valves. 

The  morbid  changes  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  are  most  remarkable  on  those  portions  which,  by 
their  duplicatures,  form  the  valves  ;  changes  in  thickness  and 
hardness,  the  formation  of  warty  excrescences,  and  of  ulcers,  all 
producing  most  important  alterations  in  the  direction  of  the 
currents  of  the  blood  as  it  passes  through  the  cavities  of  the 
heart. 

Disregarding  the  endless  disputes  and  the  unphilosophical 
theories  that  have  been  formed  in  endeavouring  to  explain  the 
cause  of  the  heart's  sounds,  and  the  no  less  discrepancy  in  the 
opinions  that  have  been  offered  on  the  character  of  the  sounds 
accompanying  particular  diseases  of  the  heart,  it  must,  however, 
be  admitted,  that  in  none  of  these  diseases  are  the  physical  signs 
of  more  assistance  in  forming  a  correct  diagnosis  than  in  those 
of  the  valvular  apparatus. 

As  the  characters  of  the  two  audible  sounds  depend  on  the 
integrity  of  the  valves,  we  are  naturally  led  to  examine  the 
changes  of  these  sounds  when  investigating  the  diseases  of  the 
heart ;  and  we  are  also  led  to  inquire  into  those  structural 
changes  by  which  the  new  sounds  are  produced.  Let  us  there- 
fore review  those  physical  signs  that  accompany  the  diseased 
changes  in  the  different  compartments  of  the  heart ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  during  this  inquiry,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
various  physiological  symptoms  and  history  of  the  disease 
before  venturing   to   pronounce  an  opinion  of  its  true  cha- 
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racter,  and  more  especially  before  attempting  to  point  out  the 
principles  on  which  the  most  appropriate  treatment  should  be 
conducted. 

Diseases  of  the  Aortic  Falves.~The  essential  difference  in  the 
office  of  each  of  the  valves  prepares  us  to  meet  with  very  different 
effects  upon  the  circulation  in  their  diseases. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  this  part  of  the  heart's  appa- 
ratus are  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  ;  for,  as  the  health  of 
all  the  organs  depends  upon  receiving  a  due  supply  of  the  vital 
fluid,  anv  obstruction  to  its  free  exit  from  the  heart  into  the 
canal  of  the  aorta  must  materially  influence  and  derange  the 
functions  of  life. 

"When  the  semilunar  valves  are  so  much  thickened  and  indu- 
rated as  not  to  permit  the  blood  to  pass  from  the  left  ventricle  into 
the  aorta  in  its  wonted  stream  ;  and  when  the  valves  are  so  changed 
in  their  form  that  they  cannot  be  closed  sufficiently  to  stem  the 
retrograde  current  of  the  aortic  blood ;  the  left  ventricle  then 
becomes  congested,  the  left  auricle  and  pulmonary  veins  are 
gorged  with  blood,  and  oppose  the  current  from  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

A  remarkable  assemblage  of  phenomena  accompanies  this  Symptoms, 
condition  of  the  heart.  The  respiratory  function  is  deranged 
from  the  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  and  the  diminished  supply  of 
arterial  blood  to  the  cerebro-spinal  and  cutaneous  systems  causes 
various  uneasy  sensations,  along  with  paleness  and  coldness  of  the 
skin  and  extremities. 

Besides  the  effects  of  a  diminished  stream  of  the  affluent  chariKesin 

,,,,,,  „  ••11.  1  ,  ^''^  impulse, 

blood,  the  stream  ot  regurgitating  blood  produces  changes  in 
the  impulse  and  in  the  sounds.  The  heart  beats  irregularly, 
its  impulse  is  sometimes  violent,  and  at  other  times  almost  imper- 
ceptible;  the  radial  pulse  is  small,  intermittent,  undulatory, 
bounding*  unequal  and  jarring,  all  which  changes  are  increased 
by  locomotion. 

"When  the  aortic  valves  become  diseased,  the  first  sound  is  f"<J ihe 
changed  by  the  obstruction  to  tlie  stream  of  blood  through  the 

«  "  I  have  many  times  been  able  to  say,  by  feeling  the  pnlse,  that  there  was  ossification 
in  the  membrane  of  the  heart.  1  distinguished  it  by  a  sort  of  bound  in  the  pulse."— 
•^hfinelhy's  I.cclurta. 
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contracted  orifice  of  the  valves,  and  it  becomes  a  blowing  munnur, 
or  whizzing  thrill ;  but  the  character  of  this  sound  is  materially 
altered  when  there  is  also  a  current  of  regurgitating  aortic  blood, 
or  when  the  structure  of  the  mitral  valve  is  at  the  same  time 
changed,  or  when  there  is  a  change  in  the  valvular  apparatus  of 
the  pulmonic  heart. 
fx'p"!'nr"on  explaining  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  I  endeavoured  to 

of  sounds.  show  that  they  were  caused  by  the  two  great  currents  of  the 
blood  ;  the  one  which  passes  from  the  auricles  into  the  ventricles, 
and  the  other  from  the  ventricles  into  the  arteries  ;  and  that 
alterations  in  these  two  currents,  caused  by  morbid  changes  in 
the  heart's  structure,  produced  various  alterations  in  the 
character  of  the  sounds,  and  even  produced  new  sounds.  This 
See  pase  s.  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart  is,  however, 
directly  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  attributed 
sounds  to  "  the  flapping  of  valves,"  and  who  have  employed  a 
chain  of  reasoning,  and  made  experiments  to  show  the  effects  of 
currents  of  air,  in  order  to  explain  the  effects  of  currents  of  blood ; 
thus  applying  the  laws  of  acoustics  in  place  of  those  of  hydrau- 
lics, for  the  explanation  of  the  heart's  sounds.*  Indeed  the 
changes  in  the  sounds  which  accompany  an  indurated  and  un- 
yielding valve,  would, .  it  might  have  been  anticipated,  have 
precluded  so  unphilosophical  an  explanation  ever  to  have  been 
offered. 

Case.  A  gentleman  in  the  twenty -fifth  year  of  his  age,  some  branches 

of  whose  family  had  surfered  from  gout,  had  a  severe  attack  of 
what  was  considered  as  rheumatism  in  one  knee,  which  left  him 
suddenly.  The  following  year  his  breathing  became  quickened, 
and  the  heart's  impulse  increased,  which  symptoms  were  accom- 
panied by  a  sense  of  oppression  at  the  chest,  and  a  slight 
cedema  of  the  extremities.  These  symptoms  gradually  in- 
creased, and  he  died  fifteen  years  after  the  commencement 
of  the  disease. 

Case.  The  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  were  ossified  and  agglut- 

inated together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  very  small 

*  "  It  is  (he  him  pail  I  tic.  sound  of  the  membranous  valves  wliich,  with  the  time  of  Uie 
beats,  produces  the  rtiythm,  and  we  judge  Df  the  existence  of  cerlain  slates  of  disease  by 
the  degree  and  manner  in  which  tlicy  arc  oiil  of  tune."— Billing. 
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aperture  for  the  transit  of  the  blood.  Fig.  14  represents  a 
section  of  the  aorta  close  to  the  ossified  semilunar  valves,  and 
also  the  great  diminution  of  the  valvular  orifice. 


Fig.  I  K 


Diseases  of  the  Mitral  Valve. — Sometimes  this  valve  become  so 
thickened,  and  its  aperture  so  much  constricted,  as  not  to  permit 
the  blood  of  the  left  auricle  to  pass  freely  into  the  left  ventricle. 
This  condition  of  the  mitral  valve  often  accompanies  a  diseased 
state  of  the  aortic  valves. 

In  twenty -nine  cases  of  valvular  disease,  examined  by  Forgeot, 
in  nine  the  aortic  valves  were  alone  affected,  in  ten  the  mitral, 
and  in  the  remaining  ten  both  aortic  and  mitral. 

When  the  mitral  valve  is  alone  diseased,  and  its  aperture 
contracted,  there  must  not  only  be  a  diminution  in  the  stream  of 
blood  which  enters  the  left  ventricle,  but  when  this  valve  does  not 
close  accurately,  there  must  also  l)e,  on  the  ventricle  contracting, 
a  regurgitating  stream  of  blood  from  the  ventricle  into  the  auricle. 
A  change  will  therefore  necessarily  take  place  in  the  second 
sound.  In  proportion  as  the  vital  stream  into  the  left  ventricle 
is  lessened,  so  must  the  circulation  through  the  whole  arterial 
system  be  diminished,  and  the  left  auricle  and  pulmonary 
veins  will  become  congested  and  dilated  from  the  regurgitated 
blood. 

A  young  countryman  suffered  from  great  difficulty  of  breath-  case, 
ing  and  occasional  hremoptce.    The  "saw  sound"  was  very 
remarkable  ;  and  for  some  months  previous  to  his  death,  he  was 
himself  in  the  habit  of  hearing  a  noise  when  in  bed,  like  the 
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barking  of  a  clog,  as  if  at  a  neighbouring  farm  -house.  Alter 
death,  water  was  found  in  the  left  chest,  large  portions  ol'  the  lung 
apoplectic,  and  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  contracted,  its 
diameter  not  being  larger  than  the  trunk  of  the  common  carotid 
artery. 

FroiiiM.  Fig.  15  represents  a  section  of  the  left*  auricle,  showine  the 

Kiernan's        T  i        •      i        i  i 

Collection,     diseased  mitral  valve  and   the  contracted  auriculo-ventricular 
orifice. 


Diseases  of  the  Tricuspid  Valve. — The  diseases  of  the  valves 
of  the  pulmonic  are  much  less  frequent  than  those  of  the  sys- 
temic heart.  "  Of  twenty-nine  cases  of  valvular  disease,  the 
tricuspid  was  found  changed  only  in  one  case,  and  in  none  was 
Forgeot,  the  Semilunar  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery  detached."  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  the  acute  or  inflammatory  affections  attack 
chiefly  the  left  heart,  while  the  right  is  more  the  seat  of  chronic 
ailments. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  work  I  pointed  out  at  some  length 
the  difference  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  two  hearts, 
especially  of  their  auriculo-ventricular  valves ;  that  valve  in  the 
systemic  heart  completely  preventing  any  regurgitation  of  the 
blood  into  the  auricle  on  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle, 
whilst  the  valve  of  the  pulmonic  heart  is  so  constructed,  that 
when  the  ventricle  is  distended,  and   its  walls  forced  to  yield 
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beyond  a  certain  limit,  tlie  valvular  aperture  is  then  widened,  and 
a  free  communication  established  between  the  auricle  and  the 
ventricle.  Hence  when  that  portion  of  the  endocardium,  the 
duplicature  of  which  forms  the  tricuspid  valve,  becomes  thick- 
ened, and  the  parietes  of  the  right  ventricle  are  so  much 
thickened  that  they  cannot  sufficiently  yield  to  permit  the  blood 
to  reo-ursitate  into  the  auricle,  the  valve  then  becomes  unable  to 
perform  the  function  of  a  "  safety-valve,"  for  which  purpose  it  See  page  no. 
is  assigned ;  and  various  irregularities  arise  in  the  venous  Symptoms, 
circulation. 

An  interruption  to  the  circulation  in  the  left  heart  being  Symptoms, 
characterized  by  changes  in  the  arterial  circulation,  a  derange- 
ment in  the  venous  system  is  equally  characteristic  of  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  circulation  of  the  right  heart.  The  congested 
state  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  causes  a  difficulty  and  oppression  in 
respiration,  and  the  turgescence  of  the  veins  of  the  head  renders 
the  intellectual  powers  sluggish  and  inert ;  the  portal  system  also 
becomes  turgid, —a  condition  which  is  frequently  relieved  by  the 
heemorrhoidal  flux. 

The  changes  in  the  currents  of  the  blood  caused  by  a  diseased  ciianges  in 

.1,  1  ,  .11         5-71  impiilae, 

tricuspid  valve,  produce  changes  in  the  heart  s  impulse,  the  con- 
gested state  of  the  right  ventricle  which  accompanies  the  valvu- 
lar disease  increasing  the  force  of  the  ventricular  contractions, 
which  increased  action  must  influence  the  circulation  in  the 
pulmonary  artery ;  and  therefore  we  find  that  it  is  only  in 
diseases  of  the  systemic  heart  that  changes  take  place  in  the 
arterial  pulse. 

When  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  right  auricle  to  the 
ventricle,  or  when  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood  is  impeded,  the  rounds 
second  sound  of  the  heart  is  changed,  assuming  different  charac- 
ters according  to  the  condition  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  and  likewise 
of  the  surrounding  parts. 

In  such  comphcated  cases  various  alterations  must  necessarily 
take  place  in  the  currents  of  the  blood,  and  consequently  in  the 
sounds  of  the  heart,  such  as  we  cannot  suppose  could  be  discrimi- 
nated by  the  human  ear.  With  this  impression,  we  are  compelled 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  many  of  those  signs  that  have  been 
pointed  out  as  appertaining  to  particular  alterations  in  the  heart's 


and  in  the 
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apparatus  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  some  of  those 

physical  signs,  described  with  so  much  pedantic  accuracy,  have  not 

always  heen  the  result  of  actual  observation,  but  the  offspring  of 

fertile  imaginations, — an  opinion  corroborated  by  the  numerous 

errors  in  diagnosis  made  by  those  who  place  their  chief  reliance 

upon  physical  signs. 

DifiicuUies        "When  we  contemplate  the  great  number  of  the  organic  diseases 

of  the  ,    .         .  ,    .     1       •  1 

diagnosis.      of  the  heart,  their  various  stages,  their  duration,  the  numerous 

tissues,  the  different  portion   of  each  tissue  which   may  be 

affected,  and  their  combinations  with  the  diseases  of  other 

organs,  we  need  not  indeed  be  surprised  at  the  difficulty  in 

distinguishing  the  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  from  one  another. 

The  difficulty  is  still  further  increased  when  we  consider  that 
there  is  scarcely  one  symptom  of  those  organic  diseases,  physio- 
logical or  anatomical,  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  functional 
diseases  of  the  central  organ.  Nevertheless,  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  physiological  and  anatomical  symptoms,  along  with 
the  history  of  the  disease,  will  in  many  instances  enable  a  correct 
opinion  to  be  formed  of  its  nature  and  general  character— an 
opinion  of  far  more  importance  as  regards  the  treatment  that 
should  be  adopted,  than  any  remedial  means  suggested  merely 
from  a  knowledge  of  some  minute  changes  which  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  structure  of  the  organ.  How  much  more  rational 
would  a  system  of  treatment  be  in  a  case  of  gouty  affection  of 
the  heart,  founded  on  the  principle  of  treathig  gout  generally, 
than  based  upon  the  knowledge  of  a  disease  of  any  particular 
portion  of  the  serous  membrane  of  the  heart. 

These  remarks  strictly  apply  to  the  diseases  of  the  endocar- 
dium as  there  are  but  few  symptoms  which  can  be  said  properly 
to  belong  to  each  of  them.  The  only  step  which  can  with 
confidence  be  taken  to  distinguish  a  disease  of  the  hniug 
seep3ge484.  membrane  of  the  heart,  is  to  determine  whether  it  be  the 
endocardium  of  the  pulmonic  or  of  the  systemic  heart. 

Treatnent.-k^  regards  the  treatment  of  the  organic  diseases 
of  the  endocardium,  1  have  little  to  add  to  what  has  been  already 
said  when  considering  "The  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Heart  in  general,"  and  also  to  the  observations  that  have  been  made 
on  the  treatment  of  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  endocardium. 
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As  it  is  extremely  probable  that  more  or  less  inflammation  may, 
during  the  progress  of  the  organic  changes  of  the  endocardium, 
occasionally  supervene,  the  presence  of  such  inflammation  should 
always  be  taken  into  consideration  when  any  system  of  treat- 
ment is  adopted  ;  and  my  impression  is,  that  the  benefit  so  often 
derived  from  the  preparations  of  iodine,  colchicum,  and  iron,  in 
this  class  of  ailments,  is  produced  by  the  influence  of  these 
medicinal  substances  on  the  arthritic  and  rheumatic  inflamma- 
tions which  accompany  the  changes  in  the  structure  of  the 
valves,  and  also  in  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  lymph 
that  has  been  effused  on  their  surface  and  on  the  subserous 
cellular  tissue. 

Beisides  the  use  of  such  remedies  as  may  subdue  any  inflam- 
matory condition  of  the  endocardium,  all  those  means  should  be 
employed  which  diminish  the  vigour  and  irritability  of  the  heart, 
compatible  with  the  functions  of  life. 

For  this  purpose  neurotics  cautiously  administered  may  be  had 
recourse  to  ;  but  serious  consequences  follow  when  that  class  of 
medicines  are  given  in  too  large  doses  —  doses  suflnicient  to 
diminish  so  much  the  power  of  the  heart,  that  when  from  the 
mechanical  obstruction  to  the  circulation  caused  by  diseased  valves, 
the  heart  is  unable  to  circulate  the  blood.  It  is  under  these 
circumstances  that  fatal  effects  have  arisen  from  the  injudicious 
use  of  digitalis,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  chloroform. 

During  one  of  the  paroxysms  of  syncope,  so  frequent  in  those 
suffering  from  diseases  of  the  hning  membrane  of  the  heart,  the 
heart  having  then  become  congested  and  unable  to  propel  the 
blood,  the  abstraction  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  from  a  vein,  as 
the  external  jugular,  may  be  employed ;  which,  along  with  the 
application  of  stimuli  to  the  sneiderian  membrane  and  cutaneous 
surface,  will  assist  the  heart  to  carry  on  the  circulation.  The 
vital  element  must,  however,  be  in  such  cases  taken  away  with 
much  caution ;  for,  as  I  observed  when  considering  the  effects  of 
neurotics,  if  more  blood  happens  to  be  removed  than  is  consistent 
with  the  continuance  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  life  may  be 
instantly  extinguished.  Pagesi?. 

Analogous  to  the  effects  of  blood-letting,  is  dry-cupping  on  the 

4  c 
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chest,  or  back  of  the  neak ;  a  remedy  which  may  always  be 
unhesitatingly  employed. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  it  is 
always  essential  to  adopt  all  those  measures  which  will  prevent  the 
circulation  being  accelerated  ;  and  such  means  are  more  especially 
applicable  in  those  cases  where  there  is  a  morbid  change  of  the 
valves.  The  processes  of  incretion  and  of  excretion  should  be 
carefully  regulated  by  due  attention  to  diet,  and  the  judicious  use 
of  purgatives.  Locomotion  should  be  guarded  against,  especially 
any  immoderate  muscular  exertion ;  and  all  mental  excitement  is 
equally  inadmissible  ;  for,  in  the  more  aggravated  form  of  valvular 
disease,  death  has  in  many  instances  immediately  followed  a 
violent  muscular  effort  or  mental  emotion. 

By  employing  these  different  remedial  agents,  and  judiciously 
adapting  them  to  each  case,  it  is  surprising  how  long  the  lives 
of  those  suffering  from  diseased  valves  have  in  many  instances 
been  prolonged ;  and  therefore,  because  there  are  many  diseases 
of  the  heart  which  cannot  be  cured,  we  should  not  the  less  value 
those  means  by  which  they  may  be  alleviated.  "  There  is  no 
disease,  however  hopeless,  that  does  not  admit  of  some  miti- 
gation, if  not  suspension,  when  managed  according  to  the  dictates 
of  experience  and  sound  pathology." 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

MORBID  CHANGES  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  HEART. 

Morbid  changes  of  the  muscles  of  the  heart ;  peculiarities  in  the  structure, 
functions,  and  diseases  of  the  heart's  muscles ;  the  moi'bid  changes  of  the 
muscular  tissue  enumerated ;  augmentation  of  the  muscles ;  objections  to  the 
terms  that  have  been  employed  to  designate  this  condition ;  the  diseases  of 
the  heart  which  cause  an  increase  in  the  muscles ;  symptoms  arising  frrfm 
this  state  of  the  heart's  muscles  ;  diminulion  of  the  muscular  tissue  ;  softening 
of  the  muscular  tissue. 

Before  entering  upon  the  investigation  of  the  diseases  of  the 
muscles  of  the  heart,  we  are  first  led  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
functions  which  these  muscles  are  destined  to  perform,  and  also 
endeavour  to  reveal  peculiarities  in  their  organization  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  execute  an  office  in  some  respects  \mlike  that 
of  other  muscles.  And  when  we  reflect,  that  of  all  the  vital 
organs  the  heart  is  perhaps  the  only  one  the  functions  of  which 
cannot  permit  even  a  momentary  interruption  in  its  move- 
ments compatible  with  life,  we  may  expect  to  find  that  there  are 
peculiarities  in  the  structure  and  also  in  the  pathological  con- 
ditions of  its  muscles,— peculiarities  some  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  most  diligent  inquirers. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  exhibit  the  characters  both 
ot  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles,  some  of  them  beine  nlain  1"  '''^ 

J  Y  •     7      mi  „  .  °  ^  of  the 

and  others  striped.    The  small  quantity  of  cellular  tissue  inter-  ^^'"'^^'^ 
posed  between  the  fibres,  their  deep  red  colour,  the  proportion- 
ably  larger  size  of  their  arteries  when  compared  to  those  of  other 
muscles,  are  all  striking  peculiarities  in  their  anatomical  struc- 
ture.* 

In  their  functions,  the  heart's  muscles  are  remarkable  not  only 
for  their  unceasing  action  during  the  whole  span  of  Ufe,  but  for 

•  "  Even  after  deatli,"  observes  Hunter,  "  we  seldom  see  a  dead  body  that  is  not  stiff, 
but  we  very  often  find  the  heart  large  and  nabby." 
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their  rythmic  contractions  not  being  interrupted,  even  after  the 
cardiac  nerves  have  been  divided,  or  the  blood  evacuated  from  the 
heart's  cavities, — a  phenomena  which  continues  in  some  races  of 
beings  after  the  heart  has  been  for  some  hours  removed  from  the 
body.  It  may  therefore  be  truly  said  that  "  the  motion  of  the 
heart  appears  to  be  innate,  coming  neither  from  the  brain  nor 
the  blood." 

These  peculiarities  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
muscles  of  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation  cannot  fail  to  have 
a  decided  influence  in  the  character  of  its  diseases,  and  must 
surely  be  sufficient  to  point  out  how  the  heart's  disorders  will 
not  be  like  those  of  any  other  organ.  Thus  we  find  that  its 
muscles  are  never  paralysed  either  in  hcemophlegia  or  in  para- 
phlegia  ;  and  Bichat  was  of  an  opinion  that  as  only  the  muscles 
of  locomotion  are  liable  to  convulsions,  probably  the  heart  is 
never  affected  with  convulsive  movements.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  the  heart's  muscles,  as  well  as  those  of  all  the  other 
organs  of  organic  life,  appear  to  be  exempt  from  rheumatism,  as  an 
attack  of  that  affection  could  not  fail  instantly  to  prove  fatal.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  observed  that  throughout  the  whole  animal  creation 
means  are  provided  to  protect  the  different  organs  from  diseases 
as  well  as  from  injuries,  and  these  means  are  multiplied  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  their  functions.  Some  are 
defended  from  atmospheric  agencies  by  an  external  covering,  or 
integument ;  some  by  osseous  parietes ;  some  by  bony  canals ; 
and  some  are  in  pairs,  so  that  if  one  be  injured,  the  other  is  suffi- 
cient to  perform  the  function.  From  whence  it  appears  legitimate 
to  infer  that  the  heart  of  all  the  vital  organs  will  be  possessed  of 
an  organization,  not  only  to  protect  it  from  injury  and  to  secure 
the  uninterrupted  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  that  it  shall  be 
endowed  with  a  structure  to  render  it  exempt  from  some  maladies 
that  are  met  with  in  other  organs. 

But  whilst  the  heart  is  not  liable  to  some  of  those  diseases,  an 
attack  of  which  would  immediately  interrupt  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  its  muscular  tissue  is,  from  the  pecuHarity  of  its 
structure  and  functions,  more  subject  to  certain  ailments  than 
perhaps  any  of  the  other  muscles  of  organic  life. 

The  more  remarkable  changes  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
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heart  are  a  preteruatural  increase  and  a  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  the  muscular  fibres,  an  alteration  in  their  consistence 
and  in  their  colour,  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  the  formation  of 
abscesses  and  of  bone,  in  the  interstitial  cellular  tissue.  Although 
morbid  growths  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  muscular  system, 
scrofulous,  schirrhous,  hcematoid,  and  melanoid  tubercles,  are 
fomid  in  the  parietes  of  the  heart ;  some  being  formed  in  the 
muscular,  and  others  in  the  fibrous  lamina,  both  of  the  pericar- 
dium and  of  the  endocardium.  Deposits  of  bone  and  cysts 
filled  with  a  cretaceous  matter  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  the 
muscular  parietes  of  the  heart,  and  these  usually  in  gouty 
subjects  ;  and  the  muscles  of  the  heart,  like  other  portions  of 
the  muscular  system,  are  also  converted  into  fat,  and  into  a 
matter  resembling  spermaceti. 

Increase  of  the  Muscular  Tissue  of  the  Heart. 
Of  all  these  changes,  the  most  frequent  is  a  preternatural  increase  of 

1  1         p    T  T     \.i  1  fhemuscula 

mcrease  m  the  number  oi  the  muscular  fibres,  or  an  enlargement  fibres, 
of  the  parieties  of  the  heart. 

All  the  voluntary  muscles  increase  in  size  in  proportion  to  the 
frequency  of  using  them,  in  like  manner  as  they  diminish  when 
they  are  seldom  brought  into  action  ;  but  the  same  change  is  not 
met  with  in  the  involuntary  muscles,  unless  when  the  organs  to 
which  they  belong  are  diseased.  This  probably  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  when  an  organ  into  the  composition  of  which 
there  is  a  muscular  structure,  becomes  diseased,  as  the  urethra 
and  aUmentary  canal,  more  powerful  muscular  contractions  being 
required  to  propel  the  contents  of  the  bladder  and  intestine,  the 
number  of  their  muscular  fibres  are  increased.  This  change  takes 
place  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  when  an  increased 
vigour  of  its  parietes  is  necessary  in  order  to  overcome  an 
hindrance  to  the  free  passage  of  the  blood  through  its  cavities 
An  increase  of  the  muscular  tissue  in  such  cases  seems  therefore 
to  be  a  process  of  the  economy- of  the  vis  conservatrix—hy 
which  certain  organs,  when  they  have  become  changed  in  struc- 
ture, are-  yet  enabled  to  perform  more  or  less  perfectly  their 
respective  functions. 
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An  increase  in  the  muscular  parieties  of  the  heart,  though  it 
had  been  long  noticed,  was  first  considered  and  treated  of  as  a 
distinct  disease  by  Dupuytren,  by  whom  it  was  denominated 
"nutritive  irritation,"  and  by  Corvisart  "passive  aneurism." 
Afterwards  Lsennec  called  it  "  hypertrophy/'  a  name  signifying 
an  "increased  nutrition,"  and  which  term  has  since  been  em- 
ployed to  express  not  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  muscles  of 
the  heart,  but,  used  in  a  generic  sense,  to  designate  an  increase  in 
the  bulk  of  other  tissues.  An  "  increase  of  the  nutrition  "  of  a 
tissue  cannot  surely  be  considered  as  a  disease  or  a  morbid 
process.  The  function  of  nutrition  is  constantly  varying  in  every 
organ,  like  all  the  other  functions  of  organic  life ;  so  that  it  is  an 
abuse  of  language  to  say,  that  when  the  bulk  of  a  muscle,  or 
of  a  bone,  or  of  the  adipose  tissue,  is  preternaturally  augmented, 
it  is  a  disease  to  which  the  name  of  Hypertrophy  is  appro- 
priate. Indeed  hypertrophy  is  a  term  which  appears  to  me  very 
objectionable,  being  in  no  respect  preferable  to  those  formerly 
employed,  and  equally  ill-calculated  to  tlenominate  a  genus  of 
diseases,  as  headache,  cough,  tenesmus,  or  palpitation  ;  these 
terms  merely  expressing  symptoms,  and  symptoms  too  which  are 
present  in  almost  every  disease  of  the  head,  of  the  heart,  and  of 
the  alimentary  canal. 

There  is  no  disorder  in  the  heart's  muscles  more  frequent  than 
an  increase  in  their  action,  and  the  increased  action  produces 
an  increase  in  their  bulk  ;  but  this  increased  action  must  continue 
for  a  lengthened  period  before  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  heart 
are  increased  in  thickness,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  what  takes 
place  in  other  muscular  sacs,  such  as  the  bladder  of  urine.  At  the 
same  time,  the  heart's  muscles,  having  no  repose,  their  bulk  may 
be  more  rapidly  increased  than  that  of  most  other  muscles. 

An  increased  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  heart,  and  the  sub- 
sequent augmentation  of  their  fibres,  may  be  produced  by  several 
distinct  causes. 

When  either  the  pericardium  or  the  endocardium  is  inflamed, 
the  contiguous  muscular  tissue  becomes  irritated,  and  the  action 
of  the  heart  increased.  And  whenever  either  the  heart's  cavities 
or  the  coronary  vessels  become  congested,  the  muscular  parietes 
are  preternaturally  excited,  the  force  and  freqtiency  of  their 
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contractions  being  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of 
circulating  the  blood  ;  and  the  action  of  the  heart  is  frequently 
very  much  increased  by  changes  in  the  qualities  of  the  blood. 

A  congestion  of  the  coronary  vessels  will,  I  am  persuaded,  in 
many  instances  account  for  cases  where  there  has  been  an  in- 
creased bulk  in  the  muscular  parieties  of  the  heart  without  any 
other  alteration  in  its  structure.  To  this  conclusion  I  have  been 
also  led  from  the  mode  of  treatment  by  which  they  may  be  relieved  ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  extremely  probable  that  cases  alluded  to  by 
that  acute  anatomist  John  Bell,  were  of  that  description. 

"  The  heart,  which  is  so  often  dilated  by  weakness,  is  some- 
times reduced  in  size  by  an  increase  of  strength  and  action.  It 
becomes  dense,  firm,  thick  in  substance,  but  small  in  its  cavity  ; 
it  appears  to  be  dilated  without,  but  is  in  fact  contracted  within. 
This  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  is  what  I  cannot 
understand,  though  I  have  cut  many  such  hearts  with  the 
utmost  care.  There  is  no  ossification  of  the  valves,  no  straight- 
ening of  the  aorta,  nor  any  other  obstruction  to  excite  the  heart. 
There  is  no  enlargement  of  the  auricles,  no  dilatation  of  the 
veins,  no  disease  of  the  arteries  j  nothing  appears  but  a  thick- 
ening, and  enlargement,  and  condensation  of  the  walls  of  the 
ventricles,  a  proportioned  enlargement  of  the  columnse  carnse, 
and  a  proportioned  narrowing  of  the  cavity  of  the  heart  itself. 
Upon  opening  such  a  heart,  one  would  almost  pronounce  it 
natural.  If  one  should  speculate  upon  its  peculiarities,  they 
would  (finding  the  heart  strengthened,  and  its  valves  and  vessels 
all  sound)  pronounce  that  it  would  cause  rather  a  vigorous  circu- 
lation and  strong  health  ;  yet  I  shall  never  forget  the  miseries  I 
have  seen  patients  endure  from  having  such  a  heart.  They  have 
often  a  full  and  bloated  habit  of  body  ;  a  pulse  weak  at  all  times, 
but  trembling,  and  hardly  sensible,  when  a  fit  of  difficult  circula- 
tion approaches ;  then  the  pulse  vanishes  ;  the  patient  sometimes 
faints ;  the  anxieties,  oppressed  breathing,  languid  pulse,  actual 
fainting,  and  all  the  intermediate  conditions  less  than  fainting,  but 
like  it,  and  infinitely  more  miserable,  make  their  chief  sufferings. 
After  struggling  long  under  this  disease,  the  patients  grow  languid 
for  a  few  days,  often  become  dropsical,  and  then  die. 

"  The  variety  of  symptoms  which  those  suffer  who  have  this 
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simplest  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  heart  is  very  surprising,  and 
puts  to  nought  all  our  conjectures  about  certain  signs  indicating 
particular  diseases  of  the  heart.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that 
in  great  enlargements  of  the  auricles,  or  vast  aneurisms  of  the 
aorta,  or  in  those  enlargements  in  which  something  like  polypi 
are  found,  and  where,  as  Mr.  Holder  often  said  of  himself,  the 
circulation  seems  to  go  on  for  a  time  at  one  corner,  as  it  were,  of 
the  heart ;  in  all  such  cases,  we  cannot  wonder  at  their  being 
heard  noises  like  the  rushing  of  water  in  great  cisterns.  But  how 
*  such  should  be  heard  in  this  thickening  of  the  heart,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive ;  yet  surely  enough  one  gentleman,  whose  disease  came  upon 
him  all  at  once,  and  while  perfectly  at  rest,  with  the  sudden 
sense  of  something  bursting  within, — who  had,  moreover,  for 
several  years  a  palpitation  which  could  be  felt  outwardly,  and  a 
plunging  noise,  which  at  times  the  by-standers  could  hear  very 
loud ;  who  died  in  the  end  in  great  distress, — had  yet  none  of 
these  ossified  valves,  enlarged  aorta,  nor  other  organic  affec- 
tions, which  there  was  so  much  reason  to  suppose,  but  merely  this 

John  Bell,     thickening  of  the  substance  of  the  heart." 

Anatomy.  -^^^  ^  long  continued  increased  action  of  the  muscular  parietes 
of  the  heart,  followed  by  an  increase  in  their  bulk,  is  most  fre- 
quently caused  by  a  mechanical  interruption  to  the  free  transit 
of  the  blood  through  the  auricular  and  ventricular  cavities,  such 
obstructions  being  the  effects  of  a  morbid  change  in  some  portion 
of  the  valvular  apparatus. 

When  the  muscular  tissue  is  increased  in  bulk,  that  increase  is 
met  with  in  different  portions  of  the  heart,  according  to  the  site 
of  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  and  it  may  either  be  in  the 
parietes  or  in  the  fleshy  pillars  of  the  valves  where  there  is  an 
augmentation  of  muscular  fibre.  The  increase  of  the  muscular 
tissue  is  chiefly  met  with  in  the  ventricles  ;  and  more  frequently, 
and  to  a  greater  degree,  in  the  systemic  than  in  the  pulmonic 
ventricle,  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  sometimes  acquiring  more 
than  double  their  natural  thickness.  And  when  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  muscles,  sometimes  there  is  a  dimiuu- 
tion  and  sometimes  an  increase  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

%wp;o»25.— Reflecting  on  those  symptoms,  both  physiological 
and  anatomical,  which  accompany  an  increase  in  the  muscular 
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parietes  of  the  heart,  it  will  at  once  appear  that  as  an  increase  of 
muscular  fibre  is  not  a  primary  disease,  but  the  effect  of  a  morbid 
condition  of  some  portion  of  the  structure  of  the  heart,  or  of 
some  change  in  the  quantities  or  qualities  of  the  blood,  the 
assemblage  of  symptoms  must  be  varied  by  that  disease  with 
which  the  changes  in  the  muscles  is  accompanied.  Thus  an 
increase  in  the  muscular  fibres  is  occasioned  by  a  long-continued 
source  of  irritation,  by  a  vitiated  blood,  or  by  frequent  and  pro- 
tracted nervous  excitement,  by  a  mechanical  hindrance  to  the 
passage  of  the  blood  through  the  heart's  cavities ;  in  each  of 
these  cases  the  increased  bulk  of  the  muscular  parietes  will  be 
attended  with  symptoms  essentially  different  from  one  another. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  an  augmentation  of  the  muscular 
tissue  will  also  vary  according  to  the  portion  of  the  heart's  parietes 
which  is  affected.  If  it  be  those  of  the  systemic  heart,  we  may  look 
for  those  caused  by  an  irregular  circulation  of  the  arterial  blood  ; 
and  if  it  be  those  of  the  pulmonic  heart,  an  assemblage  of  symp- 
toms will  be  produced  from  irregularities  in  the  venous  circulation. 

To  discriminate  the  portion  of  the  heart's  parietes  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  which  are  increased,  we  must  not  expect  that  the 
local  symptoms  will  give  us  sufticient  information.  The  symp- 
toms of  a  disturbed  circulation  of  the  pulmonic  and  of  the 
systemic  heart  on  the  different  systems  of  the  economy  will  alone 
point  out  an  accurate  diagnosis. 

When  the  walls  of  the  heart  are  increased  in  thickness,  there 
is  a  proportionable  increase  in  the  impulse,  but  from  the  increased 
thickening  the  intensity  of  the  sounds  is  diminished.  There  is 
also  a  dulness  perceptible  on  percussion,  according  to  the  degree 
and  the  extent  of  the  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the  heart. 

Treatment. —From  whatever  cause  the  action  of  the  muscular 
parietes  of  the  heart  have  been  preternaturally  increased,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  curative  indications  are  to  employ  those  means 
which  tranquillize  the  action  of  the  heart,  in  addition  to  such 
remedies  as  may  be  required,  to  alleviate  the  primary  affection 
by  which  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  had  been  excited  j 
and  if  we  are  able  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  increased  action  of 
the  heart,  the  number  of  its  muscular  fibres  will  diminish, 
m  like  manner  as  they  were  increased  by  unusual  exertions. 

4  D 
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The  decay  of  the  muscular  fibres  by  rest,  is  exemplified  in  all 
muscles  which  have  not  been  for  some  time  called  into  action ; 
and  it  is  extraordinary  how  greatly  the  muscles  -will  sometimes 
diminish  in  bulk  when  a  limb  has  been  so  much  injured  that  it  is 
unable  to  be  moved  for  even  a  few  weeks.  When  therefore  any 
of  the  voluntary  muscles  are  injured,  or  otherwise  diseased,  the 
state  of  perfect  repose  into  which  they  are  instinctively  placed  is 
an  essential  element  in  restoring  them  to  health ;  but  the 
unceasing  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  heart  not  only 
deprives  them  of  the  benefit  of  rest,  but  becomes  an  addi- 
tional stimulus  to  whatever  disorder  they  may  be  affected 
with. 


Diminution  of  the  Muscular  Tissue  of  the  Heart. 

Contrasted  with  an  increase  of  the  parietes  of  the  heart,  there 
are  a  class  of  affections  wherein  the  muscular  tissue  is  preter- 
naturally  diminished.  The  same  demand  of  the  economy  to 
increase  the  muscular  parietes  in  those  persons  who  are  exposed 
to  great  iTiuscular  efforts  not  being  required  in  those  who  lead  a 
sedentary  life,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  become  dimi- 
nished, and  adipose  matter  is  usually  deposited  in  proportion  as 
the  muscular  tissue  has  been  wasted. 

A  diminution  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  is  met  with 
in  various  degrees.  In  some  cases  the  parietes  are  so  thin 
as  to  become  transparent,  especially  of  the  right  auricle,  where 
the  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  are  so  few  that  the  exterior  and 
interior  membranes  are  in  contact  with  each  other. 

A  diminution  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart  will  be  neces- 
sarily accompanied  with  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the 
heart's  vigour;  and  this  condition  of  the  central  organ  may 
explain  many  of  those  cases  of  feeble  circulation,  with  all  its 
effects  on  the  different  systems  of  the  economy,  of  which  we 
meet  with  frequent  examples. 

A  lady,  of  an  exceedingly  feeble  form,  and  of  a  nervous 
temperament,  complained  for  a  series  of  years  of  great  weakness 
fits  of  fainting,  approaching  to  syncope  ;  and  she  also  suffered 
from  symptoms  of  hysteria.    On  examining  the  heart,  after  her 
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death,  there  was  no  deviation  from  the  healthy  state  apparent, 
but  merely  a  considerable  diminution  of  its  bulk. 


Softening  of  the  Muscular  Tissue  of  the  Heart. 

The  muscular  parietes  of  the  heart  differ  not  only  in  the 
quantity  of  their  fibres,  but  the  fibres  present  various  degrees  of 
consistence,  as  well  as  changes  in  their  colour.  They  often  be- 
come flaccid,  soft,  and  easily  torn  ;  and  in  place  of  the  bright 
red  colour  of  the  healthy  muscle,  they  are  pale,  and  sometimes 
portions  of  them  are  of  a  deep  crimson  colour. 

•  In  all  organs,  and  in  all  tissues,  a  disorganization  and  softening 
is  one  of  the  eflFects  of  acute  inflammation  ;  whilst  a  slow  passive 
inflammation  produces  an  increase  in' the  bulk,  or  a  thickening  of 
the  diseased  tissue,  from  additional  matter  being  infused  into  the 
parenchyma  of  the  inflamed  structure. 

That  a  softening  of  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  heart  may  be 
caused  by  inflammation  is  satisfactorily  shown,  not  only  from 
the  febrile  character  of  the  symptoms  which  accompany  that 
change,  but  also  by  certain  analogous  phenomena  which  are 
observed  in  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  other  organs  ;  and  that 
a  thickening  of  the  muscles  of  the  heart  should  be  one  of  the  effects 
of  inflammation,  and  that  a  softening  of  them  should  be  another, 
may  appear  paradoxical,  but  it  accords  with  what  is  constantly 
remarked  in  other  organs.  If  a  lymphatic  gland  be  affected  with 
chronic  inflammation  its  bulk  increases,  and  it  becomes  firmer 
and  harder;  and  these  changes  may  proceed  until  the  gland 
acquires  a  very  large  size ;  after  which,  either  suppuration,  or 
a  process  of  absorption,  may  take  place  ;  so  that  the  gland 
ultimately  resumes  its  natural  bulk.  But  if  a  gland  is  attacked 
with  violent  acute  inflammation,  and  the  degree  of  swellino-  be 
comparatively  shght,  the  gland  soon  loses  its  vitality  and  soft- 
ness, becoming  disorganized,  and  separates  from  the  living  parts 
in  the  form  of  a  slough. 

The  inguinal  glands  frequently  afford  an  illtistration  of  these 
two  very  different  terminations  of  inflammation.    In  one  case 
the  gland  becomes  hardened  and  swelled  by  a  verv  slow  inflam- 
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matory  process,  caused  by  some  local  or  coustitutional  irritation  ; 
Case.  and  in  another  case,  as  sometimes  happens  in  syphihs,  a  gland  iu 

the  vicinity  of  a  primary  venereal  sore,  inflames  violently,  goes 
through  a  rapid,  but  imperfect  process  of  suppuration,  the 
superincumbent  integuments  sphacetate,  and  ultimately,  the 
gland,  having  lost  its  vitality,  separates  from  the  living  parts. 
Changes  precisely  analagous  are  observed  in  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal.  These,  when  acute,  such  as  those 
caused  by  the  strangulation  of  a  portion  of  intestine,  if  the 
stricture  be  not  duly  removed,  the  inflamed  part  softens,  and  ter- 
minates in  gangrene  ;  whereas,  the  peritoneum  may  be  inflamed, 
and  the  only  morbid  change  which  takes  place,  is  the  effusion 
of  fibrine  on  its  surface,  and  in  the  sub-serous  cellular  tissue. 

From  these  pathological  phenomena  we  may  therefore  legi- 
timately infer  that  the  muscles  of  the  heart,  like  all  other  tissues, 
when  affected  with  inflammation,  swell  and  thicken  in  proportion 
to  the  passive  character  of  the  inflammation,  and  that  they  lose 
their  vitahty,  and  soften  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the 
inflammatory  attack. 
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tissue. 


The  morbid  changes  of  the  cellular  and  adipose  tissues :  differences  in  the 
quantity  of  fat  on  the  heart ;  its  use  in  the  economy ;  the  foramen  ovale 
re-opened;  dilatation  of  the  heart;  aneurism;  rupture  and  laceration  of  the 
heart  and  aorta;  differences  in  the  bulk  of  the  heart;  concluding  address. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  many  of  the  morbid  deposits  Morbid  de- 
on  the  heart,  which  are  neither  formed  in  the  pericardium,  in  ceUuiar 
the  endocardium,  or  in  the  muscular  tissue,  are  generated  in  the 
subserous  cellular  tissue,  or  in  the  exterior  or  interior  serous 
membrane ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  cellular  tissue  amongst  the 
muscular  fibres.  It  is  in  the  cellular  and  fibrous  tissues,  inter- 
posed between  the  duplicatures  of  the  endocardium,  in  which 
the  various  morbid  deposits  on  the  valves  are  formed ;  and  the 
ossifications  on  the  exterior  of  the  heart  are  developed  in  the 
cellular  and  fibrous  tissues  of  the  pericardium. 

The  heart  has  been  observed  cedematous ;  its  cellular  tissue,  in 
persons  with  general  anasarca,  having  the  cells  infiltrated  with  a 
serous  fluid,  the  adipose  matter  being  absorbed. 

The  difference  in  the  quantity  of  fat  deposited  on  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  heart  of  different  subjects  is  very  remarkable, 
and  the  quantity  on  the  heart  bears  no  proportion  to  that  on 
the  rest  of  the  body, — lean  persons  having  often  the  largest 
proportion  of  fat  on  the  heart ;  and  it  is  commonly  remarked 
that  all  those  who  die  with  fat  hearts  are  greatly  emaciated. 

Not  only  is  there  a  large  quantity  of  fat  on  the  heart  when 
the  body  is  emaciated,  but  there  is  often  a  very  unusual 
quantity  when  the  heart  is  diseased  ;  deposited  not  only  on  the 
heart's  surface,  but  likewise  intermingled  with  the  muscular 
fibres;  and  this  change  sometimes  takes  place  to  so  great  an 
extent,  that  the  whole  muscular  parietes  appear  to  be  converted 
into  fat. 

Adams. 


Berlin. 

Fat,  its  dif- 
ferent 
quantity  on 
the  heart. 
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JlunMf  "^^^  purposes  which  the  adipose  matter  serves  in  the  animal 
economy.      cconomy  havB  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

On  the  foetal  heart  there  is  no  fat.  In  most  wild  animals 
there  is  scarcely  any  fat  on  the  heart ;  but  in  domestic  animals 
it  is  abundant ;  and  in  those  reared  for  the  food  of  man,  fat  is 
deposited  in  large  quantities  on  the  surface  of  the  pericardium 
as  well  as  amongst  the  muscular  fibres.  In  those  animals  which 
hybernate,  the  fat  with  which  they  have  been  furnished  during 
summer,  is  gradually  wasted  away  during  the  state  of  hyber- 
nation, serving  the  purpose  of  their  nourishment.  And  the  sub- 
cutaneous fat  is  also  of  essential  use  in  all  animals,  to  preserve 
the  general  heat  of  the  body,  and  also  in  protecting  the  internal 
organs  from  cold.  The  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  human  body 
proceeds  long  after  the  growth  of  all  its  other  component  parts 
has  ceased,  rendering  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  addi- 
tional quantity  of  fat  with  which  the  aged  are  provided  serves 
as  a  deposit  of  nutritive  matter.  But  is  the  fat  which  is  so 
often  accumulated  in  a  large  quantity  upon  a  diseased  heart 
intended  as  a  deposit  of  an  element  of  nutrition? — and  may  it 
not  be  one  of  those  provisions  of  which  we  see  so  many  examples 
employed  by  the  economy  to  preserve  and  restore  its  different 
organs  1  The  accumulation  of  fat  on  the  heart  cannot  surely 
cause  any  of  those  serious  symptoms  which  some  have  attributed 
to  it. 

How  far  the  elements  of  fat  are  changed  in  diseases,  chemical 
science  has  not  revealed  ;  but,  like  other  component  parts  of 
the  animal,  these  elements  are  probably  liable  to  some  morbid 
changes.  In  its  elementary  ingredients,  fat  seems  to  y,a.ry  in 
different  parts  of  the  healthy  body ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  fat  of  the  heart,  after  being  melted,  hardens  on  exposure  to 
cold,  may  depend  on  its  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  stearine 
than  the  fat  in  other  organs. 


Changes  in  the  Foramen  Ovale. 
The  foramen  ovale,  so  necessary  to  the  foetal  circulation,  is, 
when  it  remains  open  after  birth,  injurious  to  the  circulation  of 
the  adult.    In  this  condition  the  heart  resembles  that  of  an 
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amphibious  animal;  for  whenever  these  creatures  plunge  into 
the  water,  the  lungs  being  no  longer  wanted  as  respiratory 
organs,  the  venous  blood  passes  directly  from  the  right  to  the 
left  heart  by  those  channels  with  which  the  central  organ  of  the 
circulation  is  provided. 

"  A  fcetus  being  born,  cannot  live  with  that  heart  which  served 
it  in  the  womb ;  and  nature  divides  the  single  heart,  and  there 
is  then  a  heart  for  the  lungs  and  a  heart  for  the  body.  But  if 
any  fault  in  the  organization  prevent  this  separation  of  the  heart, 
if  the  foramen  ovale  be  preserved  open,  or  if  there  should  be 
any  hole  in  the  septum  betwixt  the  ventricles  of  the  heart ;  if 
the  pulmonic  artery  do  not  admit  the  blood  now  that  the  child 
is  born,  and  should  breathe  the  air ;  if  the  aorta  arise  from  the 
right  ventricle  so  as  to  carry  off  all  the  blood  from  the  lungs  ;  or 
if  the  aorta  be  so  displaced  that  its  mouth  stands  in  part  over 
both  ventricles  so  as  to  receive  the  blood  of  both,  then  the 
organization,  movements,  functions  of  the  heart  are  all  wrong ; 
no  blood  passes  into  the  lungs,  the  child  cannot  live ;  it  either 
dies  immediately  in  convulsive  struggles,  or  hves  in  misery  but  a 
few  years." 

The  membrane  which  covers  the  foramen  ovale  is  sometimes 
as  thin  as  a  spider's  web,  or  it  resembles  a  piece  of  lace.  At 
other  times  it  is  found  re-opened  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit 
an  intermixture  of  the  venous  and  arterial  blood.  This  condition 
of  the  foramen  ovale  was  first  described  by  Abernethy,  but  little 
notice  has  been  taken  of  it  by  subsequent  pathologists,  though 
its  accuracy  is  corroborated  by  morbid  preparations  in  every 
museum.  "  Having  formerly  been  much  surprised  to  find  the 
heart  so  little  affected  when  the  lungs  were  greatly  diseased, 
and  observing,  in  one  or  two  instances,  that  the  foramen  ovale 
was  open,  I  was  led  to  pay  more  particidar  attention  to  the  state 
of  that  part,  and  I  have  found  this  to  be  almost  a  constant  oc- 
currence in  those  subjects  where  pulmonary  consumption  had  for 
some  time  existed  previous  to  the  person's  decease.  I  took 
notice  of  this  circumstance  thirteen  times  in  the  course  of  one 
year,  and,  in  several  instances,  the  aperture  was  sufficiently  large 
to  admit  of  a  finger  being  passed  through  it.  Now,  as  the 
septum  auriculum  is  almost  constantly  perfect  in  subjects  whose 
lungs  are  healthy,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  renewal  of  the 
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foramen  ovale  is  the  eflfect  of  disease — nor  will  the  opinion  appear, 
on  reflection,  improbable;  for  the  opening  becomes  closed  by 
the  membranous  fold  growing  from  one  edge  of  it  till  it  over- 
laps the  other  :  and  their  smooth  surfaces  being  kept  in  close 
contact  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  left  auricle,  they 
grow  gradually  together.  But  should  there  be  a  deficiency  of 
blood  in  the  left  auricle,  and  a  redundance  in  the  right,  the 
pressure  of  the  latter  on  this  membranous  partition  will  so 
stretch  and  irritate  the  uniting  medium  as  to  occasion  its  removal, 
and  thus  a  renewal  of  the  communication  between  the  auricles 
^^^l-  '^'-      wiU  take  place." 

Dilatation  of  the  Heart. 
All  the  heart's  cavities  may  be  at  the  same  time  dilated,  and 
either  the  pulmonic  or  systemic  heart,  or  the  auricle  or  the  ven- 
tricle of  either  heart,  may  be  dilated.  The  auricles  are  dilated 
more  frequently  than  the  ventricles,  and  the  ventricle  of  the  pul- 
monic is  more  frequently  dilated  than  the  ventricle  of  the  systemic 
heart. 

The  cavities  of  the  heart  dilate  in  various  degrees.  Sometimes 
they  acquire  three  or  four  times  their  usual  size,  and,  in  some 
instances,  particularly  in  dilatations  of  the  right  auricle,  they 
have  attained  extraordinary  dimensions. 

The  parietes  of  the  dilated  heart  may  either  be  increased  or 
diminished  in  thickness,  or  they  remain  of  their  natural  dimen- 
sions. Accompanying  the  dilatation  of  the  heart's  cavities,  the 
great  arterial  and  venous  trunks  which  emerge  from  the  heart  are 
enlarged,  and  this  causes  a  corresponding  change  in  the  position 
of  the  valvular  apparatus.  The  cavities  of  the  heart  dilate  when 
there  is  an  obstruction  to  the  free  exit  of  the  blood  through 
them,  in  like  manner  as  the  urinary  bladder  dilates  when  there 
is  a  strictured  urethra,  or  as  the  stomach  enlarges  when  the 
pyloric  orifice  is  contracted.  And  when  any  of  the  valves  of 
the  heart  are  diseased,  and  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  blood, 
the  cavities  situated  above  them  will  become  hkewise  dilated. 

"  That  the  heart  is  enlarged  merely  by  weakness,  by  wantnig 
sufficient  power  to  free  itself  of  accumulating  blood,  is  very 
plain  ;  for  in  the  plague,  in  low  and  pestilential  fevers,  even 
in  nervous  affections,  it  sometimes  enlarges,  aud  from  a  temporary 
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becomes  a  mechanical  and  fixed  disease.  How  often  do  we  read 
in  the  preface  of  such  dissections  of  enlarged  heart,  *  He 
was  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  of  a  slow  and  sedentary  life, 
oppressed  by  misfortunes,  and  struggling  with  vexations  and 

grief  ?'  "  ^"^^ 
The  diminished  vigour  of  the  circulation  in  a  dilated  heart  The  physio- 

o  Jog-.cal 

disturbs  all  the  systems  of  the  economy.  symptoms. 

The  pulmonary  vessels  become  congested  and  cause  an  em- 
barrassment in  breathing,  accompanied  with  a  dry  cough,  which 
usually  comes  on  in  severe  paroxysms,  and  is  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  hcemoptoe.  The  lungs,  too,  are  likewise  compressed 
by  the  enlarged  heart. 

The  dilatation  of  the  right  heart  is  marked  by  the  changes 
in  the  venous  system.  The  external  jugular  and  veins  of  the 
neck  and  head  become  enlarged  by  the  reflux  of  the  venous 
blood  from  the  right  auricle.  The  liver  becomes  enlarged  from 
a  congested  state  of  the  potal  system,  and  is  frequently  accom- 
panied by  a  hsemorrhoidal  flux.  The  head,  neck,  and  extremities  i 
are  sooner  or  later  swelled  from  the  infiltration  of  the  cellular 
tissues. 

"  The  enlarged  heart  accumulates  blood  in  the  system,  which 
before  did  not  exist,  and  that  blood  dark  coloured  and  unfit  for 
the  purposes  of  life.  The  proportion  betwixt  the  great  mass 
of  ill-oxydated  blood  lingering  in  the  veins  and  about  the  heart, 
is  increased  so  very  greatly,  in  opposition  to  the  very  small 
quantity  which  can  now  be  oxydated  in  the  lungs,  that  such 
persons  are  exposed  every  moment  to  the  greatest  dangers ;  and 
the  least  accident  which  draws  out  more  black  blood  from  the 
veins,  and  hurries  it  towards  the  heart,  quite  overcomes  them. 
Then  there  is  an  agonising  and  fearful  struggle  ;  the  heart  often 
struggles,  and  often  frees  itself ;  but  in  most  cases  those  who  live 
in  this  condition  do,  after  many  escapes,  fall  down  suddenly 
dead. 

"  In  this  enlargement  of  the  heart,  although  sometimes  there 
is  a  perfect  and  equal  pulse,  though  sometimes,  also,  the  disease 
scarcely  shows  itself  until  very  far  advanced,  and  after  many 
years  of  slow  increase,  yet  the  heart  being  continually  loaded, 
it  cannot  free  itself  at  one  stroke  of  all  its  blood ;  then,  stroke 
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succeeding  stroke  in  a  confused  irregular  way,  there  is  a  weak, 
irregular,  intermitting,  fluttering  pulse. 

"  But  nature,  wonderful  in  her  ways,  sometimes  finds  relief 
from  this  in  the  regular  constitution  of  these  parts  ;  for  while 
the  heart  dilates,  and  becomes  more  powerless  as  it  dilates,  the 
aorta  (being  but  poorly  filled)  contracts  in  proportion  as  the 
heart  dilates,  and  accommodates  itself  to  the  small  quantity  of 
blood  which  such  a  heart  can  give  out ;  and  thence  the  wonder 
sometimes  expressed  at  finding  an  aorta  extremely  slender  joined 
John  Bell,     often  to  an  enormous  heart." 

Symptoms.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
thinness  of  the  muscular  parietes,  and  the  fluid  blood  being  a 
much  better  conductor  of  sound  than  the  solid  walls  of  the 
heart,  the  weaker  and  thinner  the  parietes  are,  the  sounds  will 
be  the  more  audible,  and  the  more  extended  will  be  the  surface 
of  the  chest  over  which  they  can  be  heard. 

Besides  being  more  audible,  the  character  of  the  sounds  is 
'    also  changed  in  the  dilated  heart.     The  auriculo-ventricular 
valves  are  so  drawn  asunder,  that  they  can  no  longer  perform 
their  proper  functions,  permitting  a  reflux  stream  of  blood  which 
must  necessarily  produce  changes  in  the  sounds. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  to  be  employed  in  dilatation  of 
the  heart  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  concomitant  changes, 
and  the  causes  by  which  they  may  have  been  produced.  Rehef 
may  be  obtained  not  only  by  bodily  and  mental  tranquillity,  but 
also  by  having  recourse  to  all  those  means  which  invigorate  the 
general  system,  and  which  improve  the  condition  of  the  blood. 
Hence  the  advantages  of  cold-bathing  and  of  breathing  a  salu- 
brious atmosphere,  of  attention  to  diet  and  regimen,  and  to  the 
See  Chap.      uSC  of  stomachics  and  hsematics. 


XVI. 


Aneurism  of  the  Heart. 

The  dilatation  of  the  parietes  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  limited 
to  a  particular  portion  of  one  of  its  cavities,  assuming  the  form 
of  a  pouch,  and  thus  constituting  a  "  true  aneurism."  Such 
sacculated  tumours  are  formed  by  the  rupture  of  the  interior 
lamina  of  the  heart's  parietes.    They  occur  frequently  m  the 
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left  ventricle,  that  cavity  being  most  exposed  to  inordinate  mus- 
cular contractions  by  which  it  becomes  congested,  the  blood  not 
being  able  to  regurgitate  into  the  pulmonary  vessels  as  when 
there  is  a  congestion  in  the  right  heart,  the  constriction  of  the 
valves  in  the  two  hearts  being  perfectly  different. 

Aneurisms  of  the  heart  have  all  the  general  characters  of  the 
"true"  aneurism  of  the  arteries.  They  are  of  various  dimen- 
sions, and  their  coats  are  of  various  degrees  of  thickness.  The 
aneurismal  pouch  is  hned  by  successive  layers  of  fibrine ;  those 
contiguous  to  the  interior  of  the  sac  are  organised,  and  the 
exterior  laminse  are  mixed  with  coagula  of  blood. 

The  presence  of  an  aneurism  of  the  heart,  like  an  aneurism  SymptomE. 
at  the  neck  of  the  aorta  in  its  very  early  stage,  or  when  small, 
may  be  suspected  from  its  history  and  symptoms,  but  cannot  be 
recognised  with  much  certainty.  It  may  be  suspected,  if  the 
patient  had  made  some  very  great  and  unusual  muscular  effort, 
or  had  suffered  any  violent  mental  emotion,  immediately  after 
which  the  circulation  was  disturbed,  especially  in  the  head, 
causing  giddiness,  vertigo,  and  syncope. 

It  is  not  until  the  tumour  has  acquired  a  certain  bulk,  that  its 
pulsatory  character  can  be  felt,  and  its  whizzing  noise  becomes 
audible.  In  this  condition,  a  class  of  symptoms  are  presented, 
which  arise  from  the  aneurismal  tumour  compressing  the  adjacent 
parts.  There  is  a  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  cough,  from  its 
contiguity  to  the  oesophagus  and  trachea,  and  pains  in  the  arms 
and  parts  around  the  chest,  from  its  pressure  on  the  spinal 
nerves. 

Treatment.  —  It  is  fortunate  that  the  general  therapeutic 
principles  which  ought  to  be  employed  for  the  treatment  of  the 
different  morbid  changes  of  the  tissues  of  the  heart,  are,  in  most 
respects,  alike.  In  all  of  them  those  means  are  to  be  resorted 
to  which  tranquillize  the  heart's  movements,  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  rest  is  recommended  as  an  essential  remedy  in  the 
treatment  of  all  diseases  of  the  extremities. 

This  remark  strictly  applies  to  the  treatment  of  aneurism. 
The  action  of  the  heart  is  to  be  subdued  by  the  abstraction  of 
blood ;  and,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  Valsalva,  the 
blood  should  be  abstracted  only  in  small  quantities,  and  at  suf- 
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ficient  intervals  to  render  the  circulation  languid.  The  same 
purpose  will  be  further  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  tartrate  of 
antimony,  by  a  low  diet,  and  by  the  recumbent  posture.  Im- 
Maniiuvium.  mersing  the  extremities,  more  especially  the  superior,  into  warm 
water,  was  strongly  recommended  by  Morgagni ;  the  increased 
heat  of  the  cutaneous  surface  thus  produced  bringing  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  blood  to  them  from  the  heart.  Diminishing 
the  force  of  the  circulation  by  these  means,  not  only  is  the 
growth  of  aneurismal  swelling  diminished,  but  the  coats  of  the 
sac  are  thickened  by  the  deposition  of  concentric  laminse  of 
fibrine,  a  process  of  the  economy  which  is  accelerated  in  })ro- 
portion  as  the  force  of  the  current  of  the  blood  in  the  aneurism  is 
diminished. 


Rupture  of  the  Heart. 

Many  examples  of  a  ruptui'e  of  the  heart's  parietes  are  re- 
corded in  medical  writings  ;  the  walls  of  the  heart  being  some- 
times torn  by  a  violent  action  of  their  muscles,  in  like  manner 
as  often  happens  to  the  uterus,  during  those  violent  contractions 
which  take  place  during  difficult  parturition. 

A  rupture  of  the  pai'ietes  of  the  heart  usually  takes  place 
when  some  disease  of  the  heart  had  previously  existed  ;  but  it 
occurs  also  when  there  liad  been  no  evidence  of  any  previous 
change  of  structure.  The  walls  of  all  the  different  cavities 
have  been  found  ruptured,  but  most  frequently  those  of  the  left 
ventricle,  ' 

When  the  heart  is  ruptured,  death  is  occasioned,  as  in  an 
aneurismal  artery,  more  or  less  suddenly,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  fissure ;  for  sometimes  the  solution  of  continuity  takes 
place  gradually,  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the  pericardium  is 
slow ;  and  in  some  cases  the  wound  is  completely  filled  up  by 
coagulated  blood,  and  ultimately  by  an  effusion  of  fibrine. 

When  the  parietes  of  the  heart  have  been  ruptured,  it  has 
usually  happened  in  persons  who  had  been  exposed  to  some 
great  "muscular  effort,  or  violent  mental  emotion.  Running 
quickly,  raising  a  heavy  weight,  crying  loudly,  playing  on  a 
wind  instrument,  falling  from  a  great  heiglit,  a  paroxysm  of 
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rage,  or  excessive  grief,  have  all  been  known  to  cause  a  rupture 
of  the  heart. 

Rupture  of  the  Valvular  Apparatus. 

But  the  same  cause  which  ruptures  the  parietes  sometimes 
injures  other  portions  of  the  heart.  In  some  instances  the  fleshy 
and  the  tendinous  columns  are  torn  asunder,  and  sometimes  the 
valves  themselves  are  lacerated. 

Injuries  of  this  description  happen  not  unfrequently.  In  all 
those  cases  where  persons  have  been  attacked  suddenly  with 
giddiness,  reehng,  and  syncope,  after  having  made  some  unac- 
customed or  violent  exertion,  and  in  whom  the  circulation  is 
never  afterwards  perfectly  natural,  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect 
that  one  or  other  portion  of  the  systemic  heart  has  been  injured. 
The  valve,  torn  and  displaced,  admits  a  retrograde  stream  of 
blood  from  the  ventricle  into  the  auricle ;  and  when  any  such 
injury  has  occurred,  the  lacerated  parts  cannot  adhere,  as  they 
are  never  in  a  state  of  rest ;  and  all  that  the  economy  can  accom- 
plish is,  to  effuse  fibrine  sufficient  to  fill  up,  more  or  less  per- 
fectly, the  aperture  made  by  the  laceration. 

A  courier,  after  having  suffered  much  fatigue  from  riding  on  case  ve- 
horseback,  was  attacked  with  difficulty  of  breathing  and  hsemop-  corvlsart^ 
toe.  Repeated  bloodlettings,  and  other  means,  afforded  no  relief. 
His  pulse  became  very  small  and  contracted,  remarkably  frequent 
and  irregular  ;  and  besides  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  there  was 
a  confused  irregular  beating,  which  had  no  resemblance  to  the 
heart's  movements.  He  could  not  rest  in  any  posture,  and  "he 
was  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  agitation  impossible  to  describe." 
After  death,  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  columnse  of  the 
initral  valve  was  torn  at  its  base,  thus  allowing  the  valve  to  float 
freely  in  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle. 

A  young  man  made  a  violent  effort  to  move  a  great  weight,  Case  n. 
soon  after  which  there  came  on  a  cough,  palpitations,  and  sudden 
startings  during  sleep.  He  died  twenty  months  after,  having  suf- 
fered from  great  anxiety  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  severe 
j)ains  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 

On  examining  the  tendinous  columns  of  the  mitral  valve,  two 
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Case  re- 
corded by 
Babingtin. 


of  them  were  found  torn,  and  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart  were 
considerably  dilated. 

"  A  youth  received  a  sudden  shock  from  the  unexpected  dis- 
charge of  a  pistol  close  to  his  ear.  He  felt  conscious  that  some- 
thing gave  way  in  his  heart,  and  from  that  time  suffered  from 
palpitation,  occasional  syncope,  with  the  usual  symptoms  of 
obstructed  circulation  ;  and  he  died  of  general  dropsy  at  the 
end  of  eighteen  months.  The  mitral  valve  was  found  obstructed 
by  a  fringe  of  excrescences,  originating  from  a  rupture  of  the 
valve  itself,  which  had  taken  place  at  the  time  of  the  surprise." 

Rupture  of  the  Aorta. — When,  from  any  powerful  muscular 
effort,  there  is  a  strong  regurgitating  stream  of  aortic  blood, 
it  has  happened  that  either  the  semilunar  valves  are  torn,  or 
when  they  have  been  able  to  resist  the  retrograde  stream,  the 
coats  of  the  aorta  have  given  way. 

A  man  fell  from  a  window  upwards  of  forty  feet  high,  and  in 
an  hour  after  he  expired.  On  opening  the  thorax,  the  madiasti- 
mum  was  filled  with  blood,  and  there  were  two  fissures  at  the 
commencement  of  the  descending  aorta,  through  which  the  blood 
had  escaped.  This  fig.  represents  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  with  its 
three  branches,  beyond  which  are  two  lacerations. 
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A  youth,  after  a  debauch,  from  which  he  experienced,  on  the  case, 
following  day,  great  weakness  and  derangement  of  the  stomach, 
with  a  view  of  improving  his  condition,  played  at  "  tennis," 
which  threw  him  into  a  profuse  perspiration ;  and  on  making 
a  violent  exertion,  he  felt  suddenly  a  giddiness  and  sense  of 
swimming  in  the  head,  so  that  he  could  not  stand  or  guide  himself 
without  difficulty.  He  was  bled  at  the  arm,  and  notwithstanding 
every  means  employed,  the  same  feelings  in  the  head  continued, 
along  with  a  difficulty  in  breathing  and  occasional  syncope. 
These  symptoms  continued,  varying  in  degree,  for  twelve  years, 
and  without  any  apparent  cause  he  expired  suddenly.  On 
inspecting  the  body,  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  not  larger  than 
a  walnut,  had  burst  into  the  pericardium. 


Differences  in  the  size  of  the  Heart. 

The  differences  which  are  observed  in  the  size  of  the  heart 
may  either  depend  on  original  organization,  or  they  may  be  the 
effects  of  disease.  "  The  bulk  of  the  heart  in  the  dead  body  varies 
according  to  the  kind  of  death.  There  are  cases  in  which  the 
right  heart  is  much  contracted,  as  in  those  who  die  from 
haemorrhage.  In  those  who  have  been  guillotined,  the  heart  is 
found  remarkably  small ;  and  the  same  is  observed  in  syncope. 
It  is  also  diminished  in  size  in  those  wh.o  die  of  phthisis,  in 
consequence  of  a  less  than  usual  quantity  of  blood.  In  asphyxia,  » 
on  the  contrary,  the  bulk  of  the  heart  is  greatly  augmented ; 
and  it  is  the  same  in  the  apoplectic.  We  find  in  these  cases 
the  heart  double  the  size  of  those  who  die  from  haemorrhage."  Bichat, 

There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  size  of  the  heart  at  the  tho?ogiqu( 
different  periods  of  life  ;  in  different  persons  of  the  same  age,  in 
those  of  different  stature,  and  in  the  difi^erent  sexes. 

Neither  is  the  size  of  the  heart  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of 
the  body.  Fat  people,  and  those  who  have  the  least  blood,  have 
the  smallest  hearts ;  and  in  muscular  men  the  heart  is  propor- 
tionally large.  The  heart  increases  in  bulk  during  the  whole 
period  of  life,  which  is  contrary  to  what  is  observed  of  other 
muscles,  all  of  which  become  enfeebled  by  age.  The  comparison 
that  has  been  made  of  the  heart  being  of  the  size  of  the  fist. 
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though  it  may  be  applicable  at  some,  cannot  be  so  at  all  the 
diiferent  periods  of  Hfe. 

Cases.  "  In  a  woman  fifty  years  of  age)  the  heart  was  found  about  the 

size  of  a  child's  of  twelve  years  old,  and  externally  it  presented 

Liennec.      the  appearance  of  a  withered  apple." 

"  Perhaps,"  observes  John  Bell,  "the  heart  may  be  too  small 
for  the  system  to  which  it  belongs  ;  and  this,  I  doubt  not,  had 
been  the  case  with  that  boy  in  whom  Kerkinguis  found  it  so 
small,  that  though  the  boy  was  nine  years  old,  the  heart  was  no 
bigger  than  that  of  a  child's  born  at  the  full  time." 


Having  brought  this  Book  to  a  conclusion,  I  have  earnestly  to 
express  the  hope,  that  the  indulgent  reader  will  not  reproach  me 
for  its  numerous  imperfections ;  and  though  no  one  can  be  more 
convinced  than  I  am  of  the  many  fields  of  interesting  research 
left  unexplored,  yet  various  reasons  have  compelled  me  to  offer  it 
to  my  professional  brethren  in  its  present  state. 

"  The  art  of  physic  is  of  great  extent,  life  short,  opportunity 
shppery,  experience  fallacious,  and  judgment  difficult."  Hippocrates. 

The  extensive  ground  over  which  I  have  been  obhged  to  travel, 
the  length  and  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  have,  by  no  means, 
been  overcome  by  the  years  that  have  been  employed,  and  the 
pains  that  I  have  bestowed  to  render  the  work  worthy  of  being 
offered  to  the  public. 

Prosecuting  the  inquiries  connected  with  the  diseases  of  the 
heart,  they  embraced  discussions  on  physiological  as  well  as  on 
pathological  subjects,  far  more  comprehensive  than  I  at  first  con- 
templated. In  every  path  of  research  I  was  met  with  difficulties. 
At  one  time  the  knife  of  the  anatomist  had  left  some  regions 
imperfectly  explored, — the  physiologist  had  given  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  some  of  the  most  important  vital  phenomena,  and 
the  chemist  had  not  minutely  ascertained  the  nature  and  compo- 
sition of  some  parts  of  the  animal  fabric. 

In  fine,  I  found  that  in  the  diseases  of  the  heart  every  organ, 
and  every  system  of  organs,  were  more  or  less  influenced,  and 
that  a  complete  Treatise  on  its  maladies,  in  place  of  being  an 
isolated  subject,  should  embrace  all  the  elements,  and  comprise 
an  epitome  of  medical  science. 

4  F 
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To  surmount  these  difficulties,  and  successfully  to  investigate 
so  many  subjects,  could  not  be  expected  to  crown  the  labours  of 
any  individual.  Some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation  I 
have  endeavoured  to  trace  further  than  any  of  my  predecessors, 
and  the  explanation  which  I  have  given,  more  especially  of  a 
muscolo-cardiac,  and  of  a  pulmo-cardiac  function,  may  be  justly 
deemed  an  important  contribution  to  the  physiology  of  the  circu- 
lation. Indeed,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that,  since  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  was  discovered  by  Hervey,  there  has  been  no  addi- 
tion made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  sanguineous 
system  more  likely  to  lead  to  the  advancement  of  pathological  as 
well  as  physiological  science. 

Of  all  things  I  have,  throughout  this  work,  avoided  entering 
into  controversial  disputes,  and  have  left  the  reader  to  adopt  or 
reject  the  opinions  I  have  brought  forward  according  to  his  own 
judgment ;  to  prove  the  correctness  and  truth  of  the  opinions 
which  we  ourselves  have  adopted,  being  surely  the  best  mode  of 
correcting  the  errors  of  others. 

"  It  is  the  business  of  a  physician,"  observed  the  father  of 
medicine,  "  to  make  new  discoveries  in  science,  or  to  perfect  such 
as  are  already  made,  rather  than  to  spend  his  time  in  answering 
or  in  depreciating  others." 

I  have  likewise  avoided  as  much  as  possible  employing  any 
new  names,  especially  when  these  did  not  signify  new  things. 
The  vast  number  of  terms  that  have  of  late  been  introduced, 
especially  by  foreign  authors,  tend  only  to  embarrass  medical 
science,  and  render  its  knowledge  more  difficult  of  attainment. 
Names  are  merely  conventional  and  arbitrary,  and  not  necessarily 
required  to  express  the  qualities  of  things. 

"  In  composing  systems  which  explain  the  laws  and  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  and  where  the  chief  object  of  the  reader  is  to 
increase  his  knowledge,  all  that  should  be  expected  from  the 
author  is  perspicuity  and  the  rejection  as  much  as  possible  of 
Barron's  technical  phraseoloqy  and  scholastic  terms." 

Lectures  on  ''''  .  .  .  , 

Logic.  I  have  also  had  frequent  occasion  to  mtroduce  repetitions,  and 

have  never  hesitated  to  do  so  when  they  would  illustrate  the 
subject  under  discussion,  and  when  the  same  fact  formed  the 
connecting  Hnk  of  any  chain  of  reasoning. 
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III  collecting  and  arranging  the  materials  of  this  work,  I  can 
safely  declare  that  I  have  never  permitted  any  feeling  to  govern 
me  but  that  of  an  anxious  desire  to  advance  the  knowledge  of 
the  subject  on  which  I  have  professed  to  treat,  and  now  I  conclude 
with  a  fervent  hope  that  the  undertaking,  by  contributing  to  the 
advancement  of  the  heahng  art,  may  be  useful  to  my  feliow- 
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Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 

"It  is  impossible  to  glance  at  this  publication  without  some  feeling  of  surprise.  The  work  will 
certainly  be  the  cheapest  in  the  way  of  anatomical  illustration  that  has  appeared  in  this  country." — 
Medical  Gazette. 

"  One  of  the  cheapest  works  we  have  ever  known  issued  from  the  medical  press.  It  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  student  engaged  in  dissecting,  and  to  the  surgeon  at  a  distance  from  the  means  of  keeping 
up  his  anatomical  knowledge."— Jlfedicai  Times. 


PORTRAITS  OF  SKIN  DISEASES. 

By  ERASMUS  WILSON,  F.R.S. 

Fasciculi  I.  to  IX.,  20s.  each.    To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Numbers. 

"  May  be  truly  designated  a  splendid  performance.  We  can  scarcely  speak  too  strongly  of  the  merits 
of  this  work." — British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 

"  We  have  never  before  seen  a  work  more  beautifully  got  up — they  excel  all  other  plates  of  diseases 
of  the  skin  that  have  ever  been  published." — Lancet. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  beauty  of  these  portraits— they  constitute  an  undoubted 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  British  art." — Monthly  Medical  Journal. 

"  Admirably  fitted  to  assist  diagnosis,  and  to  familiarise  the  practitioner  with  the  special  characters 
of  diseases  of  the  skin." — Medical  Gazette. 


Mr.  Clmrchill  feels  it  an  honorable  distinction  to  he  engaged  on  three 
Works,  which,  in  Pictorial  Illustration  and  Typographical  excellence,  must 
command  the  admiration  of  the  Profession,  and  reflect  credit  on  the  Country 
producing  them.  Aware  of  the  objection  {too  Justly  entertained)  to  subscribe 
for  Works  published  in  Fasciculi,  from  an  appirehension  of  their  non-com- 
pletion, or  of  a  falling  off  in  the  ''getting  up,"  3£r.  Churchill  trusts  his 
assurance  will  be  received,  that  no  Subscriber  shall  have  to  accuse  him  of 
not  completing  these  Works,  and  that  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  first 
Numbers. 
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ADDRESS  TO  A  MEDICAL  STUDENT.  Second  Edition,  18mo.  cloth,  2*.  6c^. 

II. 

PRATERS  EOR  THE  USE   OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION.  Second 

Edition,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

III. 

LIEE  OE  SIR  JAMES  STONHOUSE,  BART.,  M.D.    Cloth,  4^.  6d. 

IV. 

ANECDOTA  SIDENHAMIANA.   Second  Edition.    18mo.  2s. 
LIEE  OE  THOMAS  HARRISON  BURDER,  M.D.   18mo.  cloth,  As. 

VI. 

BURDER'S  LETTERS  EROM  A  SENIOR  TO  A  JUNIOR  PHYSICL^N,  ON 

PEOMOTING  THE  EELIGIOUS  WELFAEE  OF  HIS  PATIENTS.      18mO.  Sewcd,  6d. 

VII. 

LIFE  OE  GEORGE  CHETNE,  M.D,    ISmo.  sewed,  25.  6d. 

VIII. 

HUFELAND  ON  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  PHTSICMN  TO  THE  SICK, 

TO  THE  PUBLIC,  AND  TO  HIS  COLLEAGUES.    18mo.  sewed,  9t/. 

IX. 

GISBORNE  ON  THE  DUTIES  OF  PHYSICIANS.   18mo.  sewed,  Is. 

X. 

LIFE  OF  CHARLES  BRANDON  TRIE.    18mo.  sewed.  Is. 

XI. 

PERCIVAL'S  MEDICAL  ETHICS.   Thii-d  Edition.    18mo.  cloth,  3s. 

XII. 

CODE  OF  ETHICS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION.  8d. 

xm. 

WARE  ON  THE  DUTIES  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  PHYSICIANS.  8d. 

XIV. 

MAURICE  ON  THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  MEDICAL  STUDENTS.  M. 

XV. 

ERASER'S  QUERIES  IN  MEDICAL  ETHICS.  9c?. 


MR.   ACTON,  M.R.C.S. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OE  THE  URINARY  * 

AND  GENERATIVE  ORGANS  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  INCLUDING  SYPHILIS.  J 

Second  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  20s.;  or  with  Plates,  30s.                                    ,  ^ 

"iWr  Acton's  work  must  he.  diligently  studied  by  every  prnetitioner  who  wo»Id  desire  to  bcne^^^^  ^ 
instead  of  inrurinjws  patient ;  it  has  a  distinetive  and  pre-eminently  diagnostic  value."-JlM.  Ga.Me. 
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DR.   WILLIAM    ADDISON,    F.  R.S.,  F.L.S. 


ON  HEALTHY  AND  DISEASED  STEUCTUEE,  and  the  True 

Principles  of  Treatment  for  the  Cure  of  Disease,  especially  Consumption 
AND  Scrofula,  founded  on  Microscopical  Analysis.    8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

"  A  work  deserving  the  perusal  of  every  one  interested  in  the  late  rapid  advance  of  physiology  and 
pathology. "— Medico- C/iirurgical  Review. 

"  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  express  our  decided  sense  of  the  value  of  this  work,  and  to  assure  those 
readers  who  are  willing  to  follow  Dr.  Addison  through  his  somewhat  profound  and  difficult  microscopic 
and  pathological  studies,  that  they  will  find  this  volume  replete  with  observations  of  great  interest."— 
Monthly  Medical  Journal. 

"  Conscious  that  we  have  scarcely  done  justice  to  the  talents  and  industry  displayed  in  this  work,  we 
do  not  doubt  that  those  best  qualified  to  judge  of  its  merits  will  give  it  the  high  rank  in  the  literature  of 
our  profession  which  it  so  richly  deserves."— Jl/edica/  Gazette. 


MR.  ANDERSON,  F.R.C.S. 

HTSTEEICAL,    HYPOCHONDEIACAL,    EPILEPTIC,  AND 

OTHER  NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS;  their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment. 
8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

DR.  JAMES  ARNOTT. 
I. 

ON    INDIGESTION;  its  Pathology  and  its  Treatment,  by  the  Local 

Application  of  Uniform  and  Continuous  Heat  and  Moisture.  With  an  Account  of  an 
improved  Mode  of  applying  Heat  and  Moisture  in  Irritative  and  Inflammatory  Diseases. 
With  a  Plate.    8vo.  5s. 

II. 

PEACTICAL  ILLUSTEATIONS  OE  THE  TEEATMENT  OE  " 

OBSTRUCTIONS  IN  THE  URETHRA,  AND  OTHER  CANALS,  BY  THE 
DILATATION  OF  FLUID  PRESSURE.    8vo.  boards,  3s. 


MR.  ATKINSON. 

MEDICAL  BIBLIOGEAPHY.  Voi.  L  Eoyaisvo.ie.. 

"  We  have  never  encountered  so  singular  and  remarkable  a  book.  It  unites  the  German  research  of 
a  Plouquet  with  the  ravings  of  Rabelais,— the  humour  of  Sterne  with  the  satire  of  Democritus, — the 
learning  of  Burton  with  the  wit  of  Pindar." — Dr.  Johnson's  Review. 

"  In  Mr.  Atkinson,  I  have  found  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  varied  talent,  ardent  and  active,  and  of 
the  most  overflo\ving  goodness  of  heart.  In  his  retirement  from  an  honourable  profession  (Medicine  and 
Surgery),  he  knows  not  what  the  slightest  approximation  to  ennui  is.  The  heartiest  of  all  the  octoge- 
narians I  ever  saw,  he  scorns  a  stretch,  and  abhors  a  gape.  It  is  'up  and  be  doing '  with  him  from  sun- 
rising  to  sunset.  His  library  is  suffocated  with  Koburgers,  Frobens,  the  Ascensii,  and  the  Stephens." 
— Dibdin'H  Northern  Tour. 


MR.  BATEMAN. 

MAGNACOPIA :  a  Practical  Library  of  Profitable  Knowledge,  commu- 
nicating the  general  Minutiae  of  Chemical  and  Phannaceutic  Routine,  together  with  tlie 
generality  of  Secret  Forms  of  Preparations;  including  Concentrated  Solutions  of  Camphor 
and  Copaiba  in  Water,  Mineral  Succedaneum,  Marmoratum,  Silicia,  Terro-Metallicum 
Pharmaceutic  Condcnsions,  Prismatic  Crystallization,  Crystallized  Aromatic  Salt  of  Vine- 
gar, Soda,  Seltzer  and  all  Spa  Waters ;  for  Bottling  without  the  Use  of  Machinery 
newly-invented  Writing  Fluids  ;  Etching  on  Steel  or  Iron ;  ^vith  an  extensive  Variety  of 
etccBlera.    Third  Edition.    18mo.  Gs. 
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MR.  LIONEL   J.  BEALE,  M.R.C.S. 

THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTK  IN  THEIK  EELATIONS  TO  MIND 

AND  BODY.  A  Series  of  Letters  from  an  Old  Practitioner  to  a  Patient.  Post  8yo. 
cloth,  7s.  6(/. 

MR.  BEASLEY. 

THE  DRUGGISTS'  GENEEAL  EECEIPT-BOOK  •  comprising  a 

copious  Veterinary  Formulary  and  Table  of  Veterinary  Materia  Medica  ;  Patent  and 
Proprietary  Medicines,  Druggists'  Nostrums,  &c.  ;  Perfumery,  Skin  Cosmetics,  Hair 
Cosmetics,  and  Teeth  Cosmetics ;  Beverages,  Dietetic  Articles,  and  Condiments ;  Trade 
Chemicals,  Miscellaneous  Preparations  and  Compounds  used  in  the  Arts,  &c. ;  with 
useful  Memoranda  and  Tables.    18mo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE  POCKET  EORMULAET  AND  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  PHARMACOPCBIAS ;  comprising  standard  and 
approved  Formulae  for  the  Preparations  and  Compounds  employed  in  Medical  Practice. 
Fourth  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.    18mo.  cloth,  6s. 

"  Extremely  useful  as  an  adjunct  to  the  shop  library ;  a  pocket  Pharmacopeia  Universalis,  containing, 
in  addition  to  the  officinal  formulse,  those  magistral  preparations  which  are  so  continually  required  at  the 
hands  of  the  dispenser." — Annals  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 


DR.   GOLDINQ    BIRD,  F.R.S. 

UPINAET  DEPOSITS;  THEIR  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY, 

AND  THERAPEUTICAL  INDICATIONS.  With  Engravings  on  Wood.  Third 
Edition.  Post  Bvo.  cloth,  9s. 
"  A  volume  calculated  to  be  of  great  utility  to  the  numerous  class  of  practitioners  who  are  at  this  time 
enf-aged  in  the  study  of  urinary  diseases.  It  contains  every  necessary  mstruction  to  distmguish  the 
different  varieties  of  urinary  deposits,  both  by  means  of  the  microscope  and  chemical  tests.  The  treat- 
ment is  very  skilfully  displayed,  and  the  chapter  on  therapeutics  contains  views  regarding  the  action  ot 
diuretics  of  great  practical  importance."— fuAiiM  Medical  Journal. 

II. 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY;  being  an  Experimental 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Physical  Sciences.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood.    Third  Edition.    Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

"  We  rejoice  to  see,  in  the  continued  demand  for  this  excellent  Manual  an  evidence  of  the  increasing 
attention  which  is  being  paid  to  the  study  of  physical  science  as  a  f  °<=f^.Stwe  ii^on^- 

know  of  no  treatise  which  contains  within  so  narrow  a  compass  so  large  an  amount  of  valuable  mtorma 
t^n  so  clearly  and  concisely  expresscd."-J3r«!sA  and  Foreign  Medwo-Chirurgical  Review. 

"Vlv  the  aonearance  of  Dr.  Bird's  work,  the  student  has  now  aU  that  he  can  desire  in  one  neat 
concul,  and TvSgested  volume.  The  eiements  of  natural  philosophy  are  explamed  m  very  simple 
language,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  wood-cuts."— Jl/edica/  Gazette. 

"  This  work  teaches  us  the  elements  of  the  entire  circle  of  natural  pMo^ophy  in  ">«^^=\«^^'«4Vore 

Td  the  r^cmarkable  phenomena  by  which  ti.ey  are  accompanied  or  signified.  -Lde,  my  Oa.Ute. 


DR.  O  B.  BELLINQHAM. 

ON  ANEURISM,  AND  ITS  TREATMENT  BY  COMPRESSION. 

12mo.  cloth,  4s.  .  .  .  r  n,„ 

operation. •'—il/crfifo-rAin/rg'/eui  Uemew. 
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DR.    HENRY  BENNET, 

OBSTETRIC  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  WESTEBN  DISPENSABY. 

A  PEACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 

TITFRUS  AND  ITS  APPENDAGES,  AND  ON  ULCERATION  AND  INDU- 
rItION  of  THE  NECK  OF  THE  UTERUS.    Second  Edition.    8yo.  cloth,  I2s. 

Tin,„„  n  fPtc  TPirs  back  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work  was  published,  the  subject  was  one 
When,  a  few  y«"^''^f4j°l"^^^^^^      celebrities  of  the  day;  and  even  now  we  have  reason  to  know 
tiTfL'ClkTttrroflssfon  tf  not^  the  importance  and  frequency  of  the  disease  of 

wWch  U  t^es  cognfzance  The  present  edition  is  so  much  enlarged,  altered,  and  unproved,  that  it  can 
Tcaitly  be  eonsilered  the  same  work."-i)r.  Ranking's  Abstract. 


DR.   BLAKISTON,  F.R.S. 

LATE  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  BIKMINGHAM  GENEKAL  HOSPITAL. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERYATIONS  ON  CERTAIN  DISEASES  OF 

THE  CHEST;  and  on  the  Principles  of  Auscultation.    8vo.  cloth,  12s. 
"  ThP  imoortance  of  the  subjects  treated  of  must  plead  our  excuse  for  so  lengthened  an  analysis  of 
the  work    We  have  derived  mich  pleasure  and  instruction  from  its  perusal,  and  we  warmly  recommend 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession."— Dublin  Medical  Journal. 


MR.  JOHN    E.  BOWMAN, 

paOFESSOR  OF  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY  IN   KITIG's  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

I. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMISTRY;  with  numerous  illustrations 

on  Wood.    Foolscap  8to.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

"  One  of  the  most  complete  manuals  that  has  for  a  long  time  been  given  to  the  chemical  student. 
Every  process  is  indicated  with  clearness,  and  the  manipulatory  details  are  assistedby  an  extensive  series 
of  woodcuts."— ilWien<EM»n. 

"  The  best  introductory  work  on  the  subject  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  definitions  contained 
in  it  are  unusuaUy  happy."— Monthly  Medical  Journal. 

A  PRACTICAL  HAND-BOOK  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY;  with 

Illustrations  on  Wood.  Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 
"  We  have  examined  this  treatise,  and  we  can  recommend  it  to  the  student  as  a  useful  elementary 
guide.  The  iUustrations  are  numerous  and  accurate,  and  well  calculated  to  aid  diagnosis.  —Medical 
Gazette. 


DR.  JAMES  BRIGHT. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST  AND  AIR  PASSAGES; 

with  a  Review  of  the  several  Climates  recommended  m  these  Affections.  Post  8vo. 
cloth,  6s. 

MR.   ISAAC   B.  BROWN, 

SDBOBON-ACCODCHEUIl  TO  ST.  MARY'S  HOSPITAL. 

ON  SCARLATINA;  AND  ITS  SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT. 

Post  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 


MR.   BRODHURST,  M.R.O.S. 

OF  THE  CRYSTALLINE  LENS  AND  CATARACT.  8vo.  cloth,  6.. 
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DR.   BUDD,  F.R.S. 

PROFESSOR   OF    MEDICINE    IN    KING'S   COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LITER. 

Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings  on  Wood.    8vo.  cloth.    Second  Edition. 

Preparing. 

"We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  diligent  study  of  this  volume.  The  work  cannot  fail  to 
rank  the  name  of  its  author  among  the  most  enlightened  pathologists  and  soundest  practitioners  of  the 
day." — Medico- Chirurgical  Renew. 


DR.  BUSHNAN. 

MISS  MAETINEAU  AND  HER  MASTER.  Foolscap  Svo.  doth,  5.. 


MR.   H.   T.   CHAPMAN,  F.R.C.S. 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  OE  ULCERS  OF  THE  LEO  WITHOUT 

CONFINEMENT;  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  best  Mode  of  effecting  the  Permanent 
Cure  of  Varicose  Veins.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

"  Mr.  Chapman  has  done  much  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  advantages  of  this 
M*      combined  treatment.    We  have  read  his  work  with  much  pleasure,  and  have  used  the  compress,  straps 
fl)      of  linen,  and  roller,  as  directed,  and  have  found  them  to  answer  admirably  well." — Dublin  Quarterly 
Medical  Journal. 


SIR   JAMES    CLARK,   M.D.,  BART. 

physician"  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  SANATIVE  INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATE,  with  an  Account 

of  the  Principal  Places  resorted  to  by  Invalids  in  England,  South  of  Europe,  the  Colo- 
nies, &c.    Fourth  Edition,  revised.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

EXTRACT  FROM  PREFACE. 

"  In  the  successive  editions  of  this  work,  I  gave  such  additional  information  as  I  had  been 
able  to  collect  from  authentic  sources  in  the  intervals  of  publication.  Every  article  in  the 
work  has  been  carefully  revised  ;  and  although  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  my  opinions 
on  the  characters  of  the  different  climates  treated  of,  the  information  I  have  continued  to 
receive  from  others,  added  to  my  own  increasing  experience,  has  enabled  me  \vith  more 
confidence  and  precision  to  lay  down  rules  respecting  the  adaptation  of  certain  climates  to 
the  cure  of  particular  diseases." 


DR.   G.   C.  CHILD. 

ON  INDIGESTION,  AND  CERTAIN  BILIOUS  DISORDERS 

OFTEN  CONJOINED  WITH  IT.  To  which  are  added,  Short  Notes  on  Diet. 
Bvo.  cloth,  .5s.  6d. 

"  Ur.  Child  has  %vrittcn  a  very  sensible  book.    Notwithstanding  the  triteness  of  '"J^j";'- 
read  it  through  with  considerable  interest,  and  not  without  inBtruct.on  ^'^^^ ^^^^.^^^f^ 

expresses  himself  with  perspicuity  and  conciseness.  He  has  brought  to  bear  on  tlie  topics  o  «  uicl.  ne 
treEo  sS  amount  of  experience,  reading,  and  rcflection."-JI/««</</j/  Journal  of  Medwal  Scence. 


DR.  JOHN   GREEN   CROSSE,  F.R.S. 

CASES  IN  MIDWIFERY,  arranged,  Avith  an  Introduction  and  Remarks 
by  Edwaki)  Copkman,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.    !)vo.  cloth,  r.s-.  Gd. 
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PTITNOTPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  with  their  chief  Appii 

ition^^^l^,  Sth5lOG^  hygiene,  and  FORENSIC  MEDICINE.  W.th 
'  niustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood.    Fourth  Edition.  Prepanng. 


numerous 


The  .  Principles  of  ^-"^  and  Co.para^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^e^^e^^tetifn  Zl  ^A^t^Tl} 

sion  to  mention  with  conunendation  had  already  0P<=n^'»^  Physiology.  The  able  manner  in  which 
that  author  into  the  more  !SiP°jl°i/'rhrdle^  elevated  views  entertained  by  the 

the  subject  of  Comparative  P^^!,'"  °f  ^ ^J^^^^^^^^f ^^^^by  whom  the  obvious  want  in  the  field  of  Human 
author  at  once  pointed  to  Dr.  Carpe°t"  ''J  ^^^^^  work  most  strongly  to  our  readers,  and  espe- 
SrtoTur^^ng'?r3':t  '^e  'Z  Ji^^'lTuXl^  upon  which  tl  Ud  their  reputation  and 
future  success  in  life." — Lancet. 


II. 


PEINCIPLES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  GENEEAL  AND  COMPA- 
RATIVE.   Illustrated  with  321  Engravings  on  Wood.   Third  Edition.   8vo.  cloth  28s. 

"  I  recommend  to  your  perusal  a  work  recently  published  by  Dr.  Carpenter.  It  has  this  advantage 
it  is  very  much  up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  style,  and 
is  well  illustrated."— Pro/esxor  Sharpey's  Introductory  Lecture. 

"  In  Dr.  Carpenter's  work  will  be  found  the  best  exposition  we  possess  of  all  that  is  furnished  by 
comparative  anatomy  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  to  the  more  general  principles 
of  life  and  organization."— Dr.  Holland's  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections. 

"  See  Dr.  Carpenter's  '  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,'— a  work  which  makes  me 
proud  to  think  he  was  once  my  pupil."— Dr.  Elliotson's  Physiology. 

m. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,   including  Physiological  Anatomy, 

for  the  use  of  the  Medical  Student.      With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood, 

Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  Qd. 

"  Without  question,  the  best  manual  or  short  treatise  on  Physiology  exta.ut." —British  and  Foreign 
Medical  Review. 
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Foui-tli  Edition.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  1  Os.  6d.  ' 
"This  is  a  new  edition  of  the  late  Dr.  Hope's  well-known  treatise,  reduced  in  size  and  nrice  To 
those  who  are  desirous  of  possessing  this  truly  standard  work,  we  would  strongly  recommend  the  present 
edition."— Provmctal  MedicalJournal.  >- t.i>.oi.ui. 


MR.    HOWARD,  M.R.C.S. 

THE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE 

EYE.    8vo.  cloth,  15s. 

"  This  work  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  which  he 
treats." — The  Lancet. 


MR.   THOMAS    HUNT,  M.R.C.S. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TEEATMENT  OF  CERTAIN  DIS- 

EASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  generally  pronounced  Intractable.  Illustrated  by  upwards 
of  Forty  Cases.    8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

"  We  have  found  Mr.  Hunt's  practice  exceedingly  successful  in  severe  obstinate  cases." — Braith- 

waite's  Retrospect  of  Medicine. 

"The  facts  and  views  he  brings  forward  eminently  merit  attention." — British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review. 


OR.  ARTHUR  JACOB,  F.R.C.S. 

rEOFESSOR  OF  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  IN  THE  KOYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  IN  IRELAND. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  INFLAMMATIONS  OF  THE  EYE-BALL. 

Foolscap  Bvo.  cloth,  5s. 
It  includes  the  Description  and  Treatment  of  the  Idiopathic,  Scrofulous,  Rheumatic, 
Arthritic,  S3T)hilitic,  Gonorrhoea],  Post-febrile,  and  Neuralgic  Species  ;  as  weU  as  the 
circumscribed  Inflammations  of  the  Cornea,  Membrane  of  the  Aqueous  Humour,  Choroid, 
Crystalline  Lens  and  Retina;  and  also  Inflammation  from  Injury,  with  the  Sympathetic  and 
Phlebitic  varieties. 


MR.   WHARTON   JONES,  F.R.S., 

OPHTHALMIC  SURGEON  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL,  LONDON. 

I. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

OPHTHALMIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY  ;  illustrated  with  102  Engravings, 
plain  and  coloured.    Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 
"  The  work  presents,  in  a  compendious  form,  a  complete  and  correct  view  of  the  present  state  of  oph- 
thalmological  science,  and,  as  such,  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  professional  readers.' 
— Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

"  We  can  assure  students  that  they  cannot  meet  with  a  hand-book  on  this  subject  that  is  more  ably 
or  more  carefully  v/ritten."— Medical  Gazette. 

"  We  entertain  little  doubt  that  this  work  will  become  a  manual  for  daily  reference  and  consultation 
by  the  student  and  general  practitioner.  "—Br^iiA  atid  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

THE  WISDOM  AND  BENEFICENCE  OF  THE  ALMIGHTY, 

AS  DISPLAYED  IN  THE  SENSE  OF  VISION;  being  the  Actonian  Prize  Essay 
for  1851.    With  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood.    Foolscap  Bvo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
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DR.  BENCE   JONES,  F.R.S. 

ON  ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY,  in  its  relation  to  STOMACH  and  KENAL 
DISEASES.    8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

"  The  work  of  Dr.  Bence  .Tones  is  one  of  the  most  phUosophical  and  practical  which  has  issued  from 
the  press  for  many  years  past." — Lancet. 

"  Dr.  Bence  Jones  is  already  favorably  known  as  the  author  of  works  and  papers  on  animal  chemistry, 
and  this  contribution  to  his  favourite  science  is  calculated  to  extend  his  reputation  as  an  able  chemist 
and  sound  physician." — Montlily  Medical  Journal. 

"  A  most  valuable  addition  to  our  English  literature  Its  author  is  one  of  our  best  and  most 

accomplished  medical  chemists." — Medical  Times. 


M.  LALLEMAND. 

ON  THE  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  TREATMENT  OE  SPER- 

MATORRHOEA.  Translated  from  the  French.  By  Henry  J.  M'Dougall,  M.R.C.S., 
late  House-Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

"The  volume  is  copiously  illustrated  by  cases,  which  show  all  the  Protean  effects  that  have  been 
observed  to  follow  spermatorrhcea.  The  translation  is  creditable  to  Mr.  M'DougaU;  he  has  carefully 
avoided  anything  like  empiricism,  and  has  treated  the  subject  as  it  should  be  treated  by  a  professionEil 
man  desirous  of  improving  surgical  practice." — Medical  Gazette. 

"  We  express  our  opinion,  that  Mr.  M'Dougall's  translation  of  so  useful  a  work  will  prove  of  great 
service  to  the  profession  of  this  country,  by  recalling  attention  to  a  too-neglected  subject." — Medico- 
Chirurgieal  Review, 


MR.   LAWRENCE,  F.R.S. 

A  TREATISE  ON   RUPTURES.     The  Fifth  Edition,  considerably 

enlarged.    8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

"  The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  treatise  of  Mr.  Lawrence  is,  that  he  explains  his  views  on  the  anatomy 
of  heraia  and  the  different  varieties  of  the  disease  in  a  manner  which  renders  his  book  peculiarly  useful 
to  the  student.  It  must  be  superfluous  to  express  our  opinion  of  its  value  to  the  surgical  practitioner. 
As  a  treatise  on  hernia,  presenting  a  complete  view  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  it  stands  in  the  first 
x&nk."  —Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


DR.   HUNTER   LANE,  F.L.S. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OE  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHARMACY ; 

adapted  to  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  1851,  embodying  all  the  new  French,  American, 
and  Indian  Medicines,  and  also  comprising  a  Summary  of  Practical  Toxicology.  Second 
Edition.    24mo.  cloth,  5s.  6d. 

"Dr.  Lane's  volume  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as  Dr.  Thompson's  long-known  Conspectus;  but  it 
is  much  fuller  in  its  details,  more  especially  in  the  chemical  department.  It  seems  carefully  compiled, 
is  well  suited  for  its  purpose,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  useful." — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 


MR.   EDWIN  LEE. 

THE  BATHS  OF  RHENISH  ' GERMANY ;  with  Notices  of  the 

adjacent  Towns.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

OBSERYATIONS  ON  THE  MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND 

PRACTICE  OF  FRANCE,  ITALY,  AND  GERMANY ;  with  Notices  of  the 
Universities  and  Climates,  and  a  Parallel  View  of  English  and  Foreign  Medicine 
and  Surgery.    Second  Edition,  7s.  Gd. 

III. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERYATIONS  ON  MINERAL  "WATERS  AND 

BATHS.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 
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DR.  ROBERT  -  LEE,  F.R.S. 
I. 

CLINICAL  MIDWIFERY  :  comprising  the  Histories  of  545  Cases  of 
Difficult,  Preternatural,  and  Complicated  Labour,  with  Commentaries.    Second  Edition 
h  oolscap  8vo.  clotn,  5s. 

"  More  instructive  to  the  juvenUe  practitioner  than  a  score  of  systematic  v/orVs."— Lancet. 

consulted  by  every  accoucheur  who  practises  his  art  with  the  zeal  which  it  merits."— il/edi- 

cut  {juzette. 

"  An  invaluable  record  for  the  practitioner."— JVew  York  Annalist. 
"This  admirable  book  of  precedents."— Bosiora  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
"  A  storehouse  of  valuable  facts  and  precedents."— American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

II. 

PRACTICAL   OBSERVATIONS   ON   DISEASES   OF  THE 

UTERUS.     With  coloured  Plates.    Two  Parts.    Imperial  4to.,  7s.  6rf.  each  Part. 


MR.    LISTON,  F.R.S. 

SURGEON  TO  THE  NORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

PRACTICAL  STJRG-ERT.    Fourth  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  22s. 

"  In  conclusion,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  our  earnest  recommendation  of  Mr.  Listen's  work. 
Having  on  a  former  occasion  expressed  ourselves  strongly  on  the  subject,  we  can  only  add  that  the  pre- 
sent edrtion  is,  as  it  should  be,  even  more  worthy  of  our  praise  than  its  predecessors.  It  is  a  guide  to  the 
advanced  student,  and,  as  suggesting  practical  observations  of  the  highest  value  to  the  practitioner,  it  is 
unsurpassed." — Jiritish  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

"  His  Practical  Surgery,  being  a  record  of  his  own  peculiar  experience,  obtained  a  rapid  sale.  It  em- 
bodies his  plans  and  modes  of  procedure,  more  especially  in  operations ;  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  to  the  literature  of  practical  surgery  in  the  English  language." — Memoir 
of  Listen. — Atheneeutn. 


MR.   EDWARD    F.  LONSDALE, 

SUBGEON  TO  THE  KOYAL  ORTHOPCEDIC  HOSPITAL. 

OBSERYATIONS  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  LATERAL  CUR- 

VATURE  OF  THE  SPINE;  pointing  out  the  Advantages  to  be  gained  by  placing  the 
Body  in  a  position  to  produce  Lateral  Flexion  of  the  Vertebral  Column,  combined  with 
the  after  application  of  Firm  Mechanical  Support.    8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

"  We  would  wish  that  this  treatise  on  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  were  generally  read,  since  much 
ignorance  prevails  concerning  the  subject,  and,  consequently,  it  presents  an  ample  field  for  the  quack, 
and  an  opprobrium  to  the  profession." — Lancet. 


M.  LUGOL. 

ON  SCROFULOUS  DISEASES.  Translated  from  the  French,  with 
Additions  by  W.  H.  RANKING,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Suifolk  General  Hospital. 
8yo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  works  presented  to  the  public  for  many  a  year,  and  calculated  to  deeply 
modify  the  views  of  the  profession  with  regard  to  the  pathology  of  scrofula.  "—Z,««t;e<. 


DR.  MACREIGHT. 

A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  BOTANY;  Avith  a  Series  of  Analytical 
Tables  for  the  Assistance  of  the  Student  in  tlic  Examination  of  tlie  Plants  indigenous  to, 
or  commonly  cultivated  in,  Great  Britain.    Small  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  ()</. 
"  There  is  a  prodigious  mass  of  elementary  matter  and  useful  information  in  this  pocket  volume."— 

Medico- Chirurgical  Heview. 
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DR.  MACKNESS. 
I. 


MEMOEIALS  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  CHAEACTEK.  24mo. 

cloth,  4s.  6d. 


II. 


HASTINGS  CONSIDERED  AS  A  EESOET  FOE  INYALIDS. 

Second  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

III. 

THE  MOEAL  ASPECTS  OF  MEDICAL  LIFE.    i2mo.  doth, 

7s.  6d. 

"  Dr.  Mackness  has  done  a  decided  service  to  the  profession  in  compiling  this  v/oA."—Brituh  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review. 

"Replete  with  interest  and  instruction."— Pfouincia?  Medical  Journal. 


MR.  MACILWAIN, 

CONSULTING  SURGEON  TO  THE  FINSBURY  DISPENSAKY,  ETC. 

ON  TUMOUES,  THEIE  GENEEAL  NATTJEE  AND  TEEAT- 

MENT.    8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

DR.  WM.   H.  MADDEN. 

THOUGHTS  ON  PULMONAEY  CONSUMPTION ;  with  an  Appea- 

dix  on  the  Climate  of  Torquay.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


DR.  MARTIN. 

THE    UNDEECLIFF,   ISLE   OF  WIGHT:   its  Climate,  History, 

and  Natural  Productions.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6c?. 


MR.  ALFRED  MARKWICK, 

SUBGEON  TO  THE  WESTEKN  GERMAN  DISPENSARY,  ETC. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  UEINE  IN 

HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.    For  the  Use  of  Students.    18mo.  cloth,  4s. 

"  Although  addressed  especially  to  students,  it  contains  almost  all  the  information  upon  these  matters 
which  the  practitioner  requires." — Dublin  Medical  Press. 

"  The  author  must  be  admitted  to  have  attained  his  object,  in  presenting  a  convenient  bedside  com- 
panion."— Dr.  Banking's  Abstract. 


DR.  MASON, 

INVENTOR  OF  MASON'S  HYDROMETER. 

ON  THE  CLIMATE  AND  METEOEOLOGY  OF  MADEIEA : 

Edited  by  James  Sheridan  Knowles  ;  to  which  are  attached  a  Review  of  the  State  of 
Agriculture  and  of  the  Tenure  of  Land,  by  Geoegk  Peacock,  D.D.,  F.R.S. ;  and  an 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Island,  and  Guide  to  Visitors,  by  John  Dkiver 
Consul  for  Greece,  Madeira.    8vo.  cloth,  ]8s. ;  royal  8vo.  £\.  lis.  Gd.  ' 


DR.  MILLINGEN. 

ON  THE  TEEATMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  IN- 

SANE;  with  Considerations  on  Public  and  Private  Lunatic  Asylums.  18mo.  cloth  K 
4s.  6c?.  ' 

"  Dr.  Millingen,  in  one  small  pocket  volume,  has  compressed  more  real  solid  matter  than  could 
be  gleaned  out  of  any  dozen  of  octavos  on  the  same  subject.  Wo  recommend  this  vade-mecum  as  the 
best  thmg  of  the  knid  we  ever  perused."— Z)r.  Johnson's  Review. 
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DR.  JOHN    MAYNE,  L.R.C.S.E. 

A    DISPENSATOEY    AND    THERAPEUTICAL  REMEM- 

BRANCER;  comprising  the  entire  Lists  of  Materia  Medica.and  every  practical  Formula 
contained  in  the  tlu-ee  British  Pharmacopoeias.  With  relative  Tables  subjoined,  illus- 
trating, by  upwards  of  660  examples,  the  extemporaneous  forms  and  combinations  suitable 
for  the  different  Medicines,  &c.    Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 


DR.  MONRO, 

FELLOW  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PBYSICIANS. 

REMARKS  ON  INSANITY:  its  Nature  and  Treatment.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

"  We  express  the  gratification  we  have  derived  from  the  perusal  of  this  work,  which  is  evidently  the 
production  of  an  accomplished  physician,  who  has  zealously  and  successfully  devoted  himself  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  disease  of  which  it  treats,  and  who  promises  fully  to  support  the  reputation  of  the 
historically  great  name  in  our  profession  which  he  inherits. — Lancet. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  STAMMERING.  8yo.  2..  Gd. 


MR.  NASMYTH,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.C.S. 

RESEARCHES  ON  THE  DEYELOPMENT,  STRUCTURE,  AND 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TEETH.  With  Ten  finely-engraved  Plates,  and  Forty  Illustra- 
tions on  Wood.    8vo.  cloth,  II.  Is. 


MR.   NOBLE,  M.R.O.S.E. 

THE  BRAIN  AND  ITS  PHYSIOLOOY.   Post  Svo.  doth,  6.. 


MR,    NOURSE,  M.R.C.S. 

TABLES   FOR  STUDENTS.    Price  One  Sliilling. 

1.  Divisions  and  Classes  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

2.  Classes  and  Orders  of  the  Vertebrate  Sub-kingdom. 

3.  Classes  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Systems. 

4.  Table  of  the  Elements,  with  their  Chemical  Equivalents  <and  Symbols. 


MR.  NUNNELEY. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  NATURE,  CAUSES,  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  ERYSIPELAS.    Svo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 


M  R.    P  A  G  E  T, 

LECTOBEB  ON  PHYSIOLOGY  AT  ST.  B AKTIIOLOMEW' S  HOSPITAL. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   OE   THE  ANATOMICAL 

MUSEUM  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL.  Vol.  L  Morbid  Anatomy. 
8vo.  cloth,  ,5s. 
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U  MR.  LANGSTON  PARKER, 

SCKGEON  TO  aUEEN's  HOSPITAL,  BIRMINGHAM. 
I. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  SECONDARY,  CONSTITUTIONAL  AND 

CONFIRMED  SYPHILIS,  by  a  safe  and  successful  Method  ;  with  numerous  Cases 
and  Clinical  Observations,  illustrating  its  Efficacy  and  Mode  of  Application  in  the  more 
obstinate  and  complicated  forms  of  the  Disease.   Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES; 

comprehending  the  Improved  Methods  of  Practice  adopted  in  this  Country  and  on  the 
Continent,  with  numerous  Formulae  for  the  Preparation  and  Administration  of  the  new 
Remedies.    Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

IIL 

DIGESTION  AND  ITS  DISORDERS  considered  in  reference  to  the 

Principles  of  Dietetics  and  the  Management  of  Diseases  of  the  Stomach.  Post  8vo. 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

DR.  E.  A.  PARKES, 

ASSISTANT-PHYSICIAN  TO  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. 

ON  ASIATIC  CHOLERA:  Eesearches  into  its  Pathology  and  Treatment. 

8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

"  We  cannot  recommend  a  better  guide  in  that  practical  investigation  of  the  disease  to  which  we  shall 
probably  be,  ere  long,  called  upon  to  return,  than  Dr.  Parkes  has  thus  seasonably  placed  before  us." — 
Medico-Chimrgical  Review. 

"  It  remains  but  to  express  our  most  favourable  opinion  of  Dr.  Parkes's  production.  It  is  truly  a 
practical  work,  written  with  much  ability  and  judgment." — The  Lancet. 


DR.    THOMAS    B.    PEACOCK,  M.D., 

PHYSICIAN  TO  ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL,  ETC. 

ON  THE  INFLUENZA,  OR  EPIDEMIC  CATARRHAL  FEYER 

OF  1847-8.    8vo.  cloth,  5s.  Qd. 

"We  know  of  no  work  which  contains  a  more  complete  description  of  the  disease,  and  its  complica- 
tions."— Lancet. 

DR.   PROUT,   F.  R.S. 
I. 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  STOMACH  AND 

RENAL  DISEASES;  being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Connection  of  Diabetes,  Calculus,  and 
other  Affections  of  the  Kidney  and  Bladder  with  Indigestion.  Fifth  Edition.  With 
Seven  Engravings  on  Steel.    8vo.  cloth,  20s. 

in'n^Vr'.nnrif  L'tff  "'""^  u^''"'!"^  testimony  to  the  high  qualifications  of  our  countryman 

l^crniL  of  P^.^plogical  inquiry  based  upon  chemical  facts;  we  recognise  the  comprehensive 

sagacity  of  his  speculations,  and  respect  the  patient  zeal  with  which  he  has  toiled  to  erect  upin  these  a 
^P^r  .H,T^3'7"'V'"'','''!''r'T'^'='''°"  between  a  large  number  of  disordered  states  ofTe  urinary 
secretion  and  disordered  states  ot  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  ...  We  have  only  to  reoS 

METEOEOLOei!'  AND  THE  FUNCTION  OF 

T^-  1  ..,  '  <=."f  "I'^i'e'l  with  reference  to  NATURAL  THEOLOGY.  Beine  a 
Ihird  Edition,  with  much  new  matter,  of  the  "Bridgewater  Treatise."    8vo.  cloth,  15s 
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PROVINCIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  PEOYINCIAL  MEDICAL  AND  SUE- 

GICAL  ASSOCIATION;  containing  valuable  Communications  on  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Medical  Topography,  Infirmary  Reports,  and  Medical  Statistics.  With 
Plates,  8vo. 

Vols.  I.  to  XVIL 


MR.   PETTIGREW,  F.R.S. 

ON    SUPERSTITIONS   connected  with  the  History  and  Practice  of 

Medicine  and  Surgery.    8vo.  cloth,  Is. 

"  The  anecdotal  character  of  this  work  cannot  fail  to  render  it  generally  acceptable ;  while  the  good 
sense  that  pervades  it,  as  distant  from  empty  declamation  as  from  absurd  credulity,  stamps  it  with  true 
historic  value." — Gentleman's  Magazine. 


SIR  WM.  PYM,  K.C.H., 

INSPECTOR-GENERAL     OF    AEMY  HOSPITALS. 

OBSEEYATIONS  UPON  YELLOW  FEYER,  with  a  Review  of 

"  A  Report  upon  the  Diseases  of  the  African  Coast,  by  Sir  Wm.  Bubnett  and 
Dr.  Bryson,"  proving  its  highly  Contagious  Powers.    Post  8vo.  6s. 


PHAEMACOPCEIA  COLLEGE  EEGALIS  MEDICORUM  LON- 

DINENSIS.    8vo.  cloth,  9s.;  or  24mo.  5s.  . 


THE  PRESCRIBER'S   PHARMACOPffilA  ;  containing  all  the  Medi- 

cines  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  arranged  in  Classes  according  to  their  Action,  with 
their  Composition  and  Doses.  By  a  Practising  Physician.  Fourth  Edition.  32mo. 
cloth,  2s.  6rf. ;  roan  tuck  (for  the  pocket),  .3s.  6rf. 

"  Never  was  half-a-crown  better  spent  than  in  the  purchase  of  this  '  Thesaurus  Medicaminum.'  This 
little  work,  with  our  visiting-book  and  stethoscope,  are  our  daily  companions  in  the  carriage."— 
Dr.  Johnson's  Review. 

DR.  RADCLIFFE. 
I. 

PROTEUS;  OR,  THE  LAW  OF  NATURE.   8vo.  doth,  6.. 

u. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  YITAL  MOTION.  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 


DR.  RANKING. 

THE  HALF-YEARLY  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES; 

being  a  Practical  and  Analytical  Digest  of  the  Contents  of  the  Principal  British  and  Con- 
tinental Medical  Works  published  in  the  preceding  Half- Year;  together  with  a  CrUical 
Report  of  the  Progress  of  Medicine  and  the  Collateral  Sciences  during  the  same  period. 
Volumes  I.  to  XIII.,  6s.  <jd.  each. 
"  The  sifting  which  the  journals  and  other  medical  works  undergo,  and  the  ju;licious  selection  froni 
their  pages  of  points  of  practical  interest,  and  of  discoveries  of  nnportanee  in  the  ""'"^[^^^^^^^^^^ 
an  important  part  of  the  duty  of  the  editor ;  and,  after  a  careful  cxannnat.on  of 
we  ari  bound  to  state  that  the  duty  has  been  most  ably  performed. "-i'roumeifl/  Medical  Journal. 
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DR.  RAMSBOTHAM, 

CONSULTING  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  ROYAL  MATERNITY  CHARITY. 

PRACTICAL  OBSERYATIONS  ON  MIDWIEERT,  with  a  Selection 

of  Cases.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  I2s. 
Dr.  Dewes  states,  in  his  advertisement  to  the  American  edition     that  he  was  so  much  pleased  with 
Dr  Ramsbotham's  work  on  Midwifery,  that  he  thought  he  would  be  doing  an  acceptable  otfice  to  the 
medicarcommunity  in  America,  should  he  cause  it  to  be  re-pubhshed.    He  beUeves  he  does  not  say  too 
much  when  he  declares  it  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  one  ot  the  best  practical  works  extant. 


DR.  F.   H.  RAMSBOTHAM, 

PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  ROYAL  MATERNITY  CHARITY,  ETC. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OE  OBSTETRIC  MEDI- 

CINE  AND  SURGERY,  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PROCESS  OF  PAR- 
TURITION. Illustrated  with  One  Hundred  and  Ten  Plates  on  Steel  and  Wood; 
forming  one  thick  handsome  volume.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  cloth,  22s. 

"  The  work  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham  may  be  described  as  a  complete  system  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  midwifery  •  and  the  author  has  been  at  very  great  pains  indeed  to  present  a  just  and  useful  view  of 
the  present  state  of  obstetrical  knowledge.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  well  selected,  and  appro- 
priate and  engraved  with  great  accuracy  and  ability.  In  short,  we  regard  this  work,  between  accurate 
descriptions  and  useful  illustrations,  as  by  far  the  most  able  work  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  mid- 
wifery that  has  appeared  for  a  long  time.  Dr.  Ramsbotham  has  contrived  to  infuse  a  larger  portion  of 
common  sense  and  plain  unpretending  practical  knowledge  into  his  work  than  is  commonly  found  in 
works  on  this  subject ;  and  as  such  we  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  the  attention 
of  obstetrical  prsiCtitioneis."— Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 


DR.  JAMES  REID. 

ON  INEANTILE  LARYNGISMUS ;  with  Observations  on  Ai-tificial 

Feeding,  as  a  frequent  Cause  of  this  Complaint,  and  of  other  Convulsive  Diseases  of 
Infants.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  6d. 


MR.  ROBERTON, 

FORMERLY  SENIOR  SURGEON  TO  THE  MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD  LYING-IN-HOSPITAL. 

ESSAYS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  CHIEFLY  WITH  THE 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES  AND  WITH  PRACTICAL 
MIDWIFERY.    8vo.  cloth,  12s. 


DR.   ROWE,  F.S.A. 


NERYOUS    DISEASES,    LIYER   AND    STOMACH  COM- 

PLAINTS,  LOW  SPIRITS,  INDIGESTION,  GOUT,  ASTHMA,  AND  DIS- 
ORDERS PRODUCED  BY  TROPICAL  CLIMATES.  With  Cases.  Twelfth 
Edition.    8vo.  5s.  Gd. 

"Dr.  Rowe,  the  first  edition  of  whose  work  appeared  in  1 820,  claims,  with  justice,  a  priority  of  author- 
ship over  many  other  writers  in  this  field  of  inquiry."— Lance*. 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  planing  this  work  among  the  first  ranks  of  those  which  have  succeeded  for 
very  few  preceded  it."— Medical  Times.  ' 

II. 

ON  SOME  OE  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  DISEASES  OE 

WOMEN.    8vo.  5s.  6d. 


MR.  Churchill's  publications. 


DR.   W.    H.  ROBERTSON. 

PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  DUXTON  BATH  CHABITY. 
I. 

THE  NATUEE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  GOUT. 

8vo.  cloth,  ]  Os.  6d. 

"  We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  of  Dr.  Robertson's  treatise  without  cordially  recommendinn  it 
sound  and  practical  work,  fitted  for  reference,  both  as  a  work  of  information  on  the  subject 
as  a  guide  to  practice."— Prowmciai  Medical  Journal. 


as  a 
and 


A  TREATISE  ON  DIET  AND  REGIMEN. 

Fourth  Edition.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  we  should  add  our  hearty  recommendation  of  Dr.  Robertson's  treatise, 
not  merely  to  our  medical  readers,  but  to  the  public,  over  whom  they  have  an  influence.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  books  which  is  legitimately  adapted,  both  in  subject  and  manner  of  treatment,  to  both  classes."— 
British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 


DR.  ROYLE,  F.R.S. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS," 

inclnding  the  Prepcirations  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin, 
with  many  New  Medicines.  With  numerous  Engravinga  on  Wood,  foolscap  8vo.  cloth, 
12s.  M. 

"  Dr.  Royle's  Manual,  while  it  has  the  convenience  of  being  in  a  portable  form,  contains  as  much 
matter  as  would  fill  two  other  volumes  in  large  type." — Medical  Gazette. 

"  This  work  is  ably  done — the  botanical  part  with  great  skill,  and  the  chemical,  natural  history,  and 
therapeutic  department  most  perfect  and  complete." — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

"  This  is  another  of  that  beautiful  and  cheap  series  of  Manuals  published  by  Mr.  Churchill.  The  exe- 
cution of  the  wood-cuts  of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruits  is  admirable.  The  work  is  indeed  a  moat  valuable 
one." — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Remew. 


DR.    EVANS    RIADORE,  F.L.S. 
I. 

ON  SPINAL  IRRITATION,  THE  SOURCE  OF  NERYOUS- 

NESS,  INDIGESTION,  AND  FUNCTIONAL  DERANGEMENTS  OF  THE 
PRINCIPAL  ORGANS  OF  THE  BODY;  with  Cases,  illustrating  the  Importance 
of  attending  to  the  peculiar  Teraperatm-e  of  the  Patient,  and  the  most  successful  Mode 
of  Treatment,  and  on  the  legitimate  Remedial  Use  of  Water.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  6d. 

11. 

THE   REMEDIAL  INFLUENCE  OF  OXYGEN,  NITROUS 

OXYDE,  AND  OTHER  GASES,  ELECTRICITY,  AND  GALVANISM.  Post 
8vo.  cloth,  5s.  6d. 


OE,  BOOK  OF  EMER- 


MR.  SHAW. 

THE  MEDICAL  REMEMBRANCER; 

GENCIES  :  in  which  are  concisely  pointed  out  the  Immediate  Remedies  to  be  adopted 
in  the  First  Moments  of  Danger  from  Poisoning,  Drowiing,  Apoplexy,  Burns,  and  other 
Accidents;  with  the  Tests  for  the  Principal  Poisons,  and  other  useful  Information. 
Third  Edition.    32mo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

"The  plan  of  this  little  book  is  well  conceived,  and  the  execution  '.''"X  JLorlif 

little  money,  and  will  occupy  little  room;  and  we  think  no  praetitioncr  will  regret  bcin^Mlicosscssor  ot 
what  cannot  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  useful  to  Urn.' '-British  and  Formgn  Medwal  Remcv. 


MR.  Churchill's  publications. 
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DR.  SHEARMAN. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  PROPEHTIES  OE  ANIMAL  AND 

VEGETABLE  LIFE;  their  Dependence  on  the  Atmosphere,  and  Connection  with  each 
other,  in  Relation  to  the  Functions  of  Health  and  Disease.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  6d, 


MR.  SKEY,  F.R.S. 

OPERATIVE  SUEGERY ;  with  illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.  8vo. 

cloth,  18s. 

"  Mr.  Skey's  work  is  a  perfect  model  for  the  operating  surgeon,  who  will  learn  from  it  not  only  when 
and  how  to  operate,  but  some  more  noble  and  exalted  lessons,  which  cannot  faU  to  improve  him  as  a 
moral  and  social  agent." — Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 


DR.  W.  TYLER  SMITH, 

PHYSICIAN-ACCOOCHEUR  TO  ST.  MAKY'S  HOSPITAL. 
I. 

ON  PARTURITION ;  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 

OF  OBSTETRICS.    Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  9s. 

II. 

THE  PERIODOSCOPE,  a  new  Instrument  for  determining  the  Date  of 

Lahour,  and  other  Obstetric  Calculations,  with  an  Explanation  of  its  Uses,  and  an  Essay 
^         on  the  Periodic  Phenomena  attending  Pregnancy  and  Parturition.    8vo.  cloth,  4s. 

^  "We  anticipate  for  the  work  that  which  it  deserves  for  its  novelty,  ingenuity,  and  utility— a  wide 
^    circulation.    It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  medical  men  who  practise  midwifery."— Medifai  Gazette. 

\    SCROEIILA  :  its  Causes  and  Treatment,  and  the  Prevention  and  Eradication 

■  J         of  the  Strumous  Temperament.    8vo.  cloth,  7s. 

"  This  treatise  is  a  great  improvement  on  those  by  which  it  has  been  preceded.  The  part  of  Dr.  Smith's 
work  with  which  we  are  most  pleased  is  that  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  this  formidable  disease  and  to 
the  management  of  scrofulous  children."— iancei. 


J.   STEPHENSON,   M.D.,  &  J.   M.   CHURCHILL,  F.L.S. 

MEDICAL  BOTANY;  OE,  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  DESCRIP- 

TIONS  OF  THE  MEDICINAL  PLANTS  OF  THE  PHARMACOPEIAS •  com- 
prising a  popular  and  scientific  Account  of  Poisonous  Vegetables  indigenous  to  ' Great 
Sng's  Slkge  "^''"^      GILBERT  BURNETT,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany 

In  three  handsome  royal  8vo.  volumes,  illustrated  by  Two  Hundred  Engravings,  beau- 
tifully drai,vn  and  coloured  from  nature,  cloth  lettered. 

Reduced  from  £6.  65.  to  £L 

'I  The  most  complete  and  comprehensive  work  on  Medical  ^aot^ny." -Pharmaceutical  Journal. 
"  So  high  is  our  opinion  of  this  work,  that  we  recommend  everv  student  nt  <.nllon-» 
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f  FRUITS  AND  EARINACEA  THE  PROPER  FOOD  OF  MAN- 


MR.  Churchill's  publications. 
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dr.  steggall. 

students'  books  for  examination. 
I. 

A  MANUAL  FUE  THE  USE  OE  STUDENTS  PEEPAKING  EOE  EXAMINA- 
TION AT  APOTHECARIES'  HALL.    Tenth  Edition.  12mo.  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

II. 

A  MANUAL  FOE  THE  COLLEGE  OF  SUEGEONS;  intended  for  the  Use 

of  Candidates  for  Examination  and  Practitioners.  One  thick  volume.  12mo.  cloth,  I2s.  6d. 

III. 

GEEGOEY'S  CONSPECTUS  MEDICM  THEOEETICi^.  The  First  Part,  con- 

taining  the  Original  Text,  with  an  Ordo  Verborum,  and  Literal  Translation.  12mo. 
cloth,  10s. 

IV. 

THE  FIEST  FOUE  BOOKS  OF  CELSUS;  containing  the  Text,  Ordo  Ver- 
borum,  and  Translation.    12mo.  cloth,  8s. 

*»*  The  above  two  works  comprise  the  entire  Latin  Classics  required  for  Examination  at 

Apothecaries'  Hall. 

V. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  MATEEIA-MEDICA  AND  THEEAPEUTICS.  12mo.  cloth,  75. 

VI. 

FIEST  LINES  FOE  CHEfflSTS  AND  DEUGGISTS  PEEPAEU^G  FOE  Ex- 
amination AT  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY.    18mo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


MR.  SAVORY, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  APOTHECAEIES,  AND  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
PHARMACEDTICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  COMPENDIUiyi  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE,  MD  COMPA- 

NION  TO  THE  MEDICINE  CHEST ;  comprising  Plain  Directions  for  the  Employ- 
ment of  Medicines,  with  their  Properties  and  Doses,  and  Brief  Descriptions  of  the 
Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  and  of  the  Disorders  incidental  to  Infants  and 
Children,  with  a  Selection  of  the  most  efficacious  Prescriptions.    Intended  as  a  Source 
of  Easy  Reference  for  Clergymen,  and  for  Families  residing  at  a  Distance  from  Profes- 
sional Assistance.    Thii-d  Edition.    12mo.  cloth,  5s. 
"  This  little  work,  divested  as  much  as  possible  of  technical  and  scientific  phraseology,  is  intended  for 
the  use  of  travellers,  and  those  humane  characters  who,  residing  at  a  distance  from  a  duly  qualified 
medW  practitioner,  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  rehef  and  mitigation  of  the  complicated  mis- 
fortunes of  Ssease  and  poverty  among  their  poor  neighbours     It  is,  however,  earnestly  recommended 
nnf  to  nHce  too  much  confidence  on  books  of  domestic  medicme  especiaUy  in  such  cases  as  are  of  a 
serious  ^namrrbralways  to  have  recourse  to  the  advice  of  an  able  physician  as  early  as  it  can  be 
obtained."— Extract/rom  Preface.  

MR.  SQUIRE, 

CHEMIST  ON  HER  MAJESTY'S  ESTABLISHMENT. 

THE  PHARMACOPEIA,    (LONDON,   EDINBURGH,  AND 

DTIRLTN  )  arranced  in  a  convenient  Tabular  Form,  both  to  suit  the  Prescnber  for 
Smp^^son,  and  Z  Dispenser  for  compotmding  the  formute;  with  Notes,  Testa,  and 

Tables.    8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

1      1     « J  .n.nnni'  tn  nil  who  either  nrcscribe  or  dispense  medicines  oy  tais  worK, 
"  Mr.  Squire  has  '•^"dcred  good  semcc  to  td^^^^^  c^^  comparison  and  reference.  The 

w^rkXrr'tdkrng^oSnfeiu'on  the  n'e^essity  of  uniformity  in  the  strength  and  preparation  of  all 

medicines  which  are  used  -  the  United  Ki^^^^^^  Pharmacopoeias,  and 

"  A  very  valuable  ^^.'/•^''•'"J't^  preparations  of  the  three  ki..gdoms."-Jl/erf.c.,/  T.m«. 

"^^rl'^rcVn'rientlnfwTa^^^^  be  found  of  very  great  utility,  both  to  the  pre- 

scriber  and  to  the  dispenser."— jUerfic"'  Gazette. 


MR.  CHUUCHILl's  PUBLICATIONS. 




DR.  SMARTER. 

THE  CLIMATE  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  DEYON,  MD  ITS  IN- 

FLUENCE  UPON  HEALTH.  With  short  Accounts  of  Exeter,  Torquay,  Teign- 
mouth,  Dawlish,  Exmouth,  Sidmoutli,  &c.  Illustrated  with  a  Map  geologically  coloui-ed. 
Post  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

"This  volume  is  far  more  than  a  guide-book.  It  contains  much  statistical  information,  with  very 
minute  local  details,  that  may  be  advantageously  consulted  by  the  medical  man  before  he  recommends 
any  specific  residence  in  Devonshire  to  his  patient." — Athenceum. 

II. 

THE  HISTOEY  OF  THE  CHOLERA  IN  EXETEE  IN  1832. 

Illustrated  with  Map  and  Woodcuts.    8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

DR.  ALFRED    TAYLOR,  F.R.S. 

LECTUBEB  ON  MEDICAL  JCRISPRnDENCE  AND  CHEMISTRY  AT  GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  JUEISPELDENCE.    Third  Edition. 

Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

Poisoning— Wounds—  Infanticide  — Drowning—  Hanging — Strangulation —  Suffocation — 
Lightning— Cold— Starvation — Rape — Pregnancy — Delivery — Birth — Inheritance— Legiti- 
macy— Insanity,  &c.  &c. 

"We  recommend  Mr.  Taylor's  work  as  the  ablest,  most  comprehensive,  and,  above  all,  the  most 
practical  useful  book  which  exists  on  the  subject  of  legal  medicine.  Any  man  of  sound  judgment,  who 
has  mastered  the  contents  of  Taylor's  '  Medical  Jurisprudence,'  may  go  into  a  Court  of  Law  with  the 
most  perfect  confidence  of  being  able  to  acquit  himself  creditably." — Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 

"  Mr.  Taylor  possesses  the  happy  art  of  expressing  himself  on  a  scientific  topic  in  intelligible  language. 
The  size  of  his  Manual  fits  it  to  be  a  circuit  companion.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
typography  we  ever  had  the  pleasure— and  it  is  a  pleasure— of  perusing."— iai«  Times. 

II. 

ON  POISONS,  in  relation  to  MEDICAL  JURISPEUDENCE  AND  , 

MEDICINE.    Foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d.  0 

;f,'ln!MvTS?l°'''f/°^''?  "°  J"'''''^  ?/,°'J'','      extraordinary  cheapness,  its  beautiful  typography, 

itsportab  hty,  all  speak  for  themselves.  We  feel  confident  that  it  will  ere  long  be  the  table-book  of 
ZVIJ^X^?  P.-'f  ^ho  has  the  least  regard  for  his  own  reputation,  and  be  found  in  the  circuit- 

bag  of  the  barrister."— UaWm  Jlierfjcai  Jom-no,;. 

Tf  It f i^riJf  fi''  "."i*^  valuable  manual.  We  predict  for  it  a  very  favourable  reception  by  the  profession, 
^h.  «rnr..f  f  •  whieh  a  medical  man  will  be  glad  to  have  access  to  when  he  has 

the  prospect  of  appearmg  in  the  witness-box."-£di)i6i(rg-/i  Medical  Journal. 

MR.  WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  M.R.O.S. 

ON  A  NEW  AND  SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  FOE  FEBEILE 

AND  OTHER  DISEASES,  including  Inflammatory  Fever,  Typhus,  Scarlatina,  Measles 
Dropsy,  Incipient  Phthisis,  and  Insanity,  through  the  medium  of  the  Cutaneous  Smface' 
Illustrated  with  Cases.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  ouiwce. 
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DR.  TILT. 


ON  THE  PEESEEYATION  Of'  THE  HEALTH  OF  WOMEN 

AT  THE  CRITICAL  PERIODS  OF  LIFE.    Foolscap  8vo.  cloth^ i  U. 

ON  DISEASES   OF    MENSTEUATION  AND  OYAEIAN 
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MR.  Churchill's  publications 


 ^^e- 

DR.  TUNSTALL. 


THE  BATH  WATERS;  their  Use  and  Effects  in  the  Cure  and  Relief  of 
various  Chrouic  Diseases.    8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


MR.  TUSON,  F.R.S. 
I. 

MYOLOGY.    Illustrated  by  Plates  on  a  Peculiar  Construction;  containing 

the  Muscles  of  the  Human  Body,  in  Layers,  as  they  appear  on  Dissection.  Second 
Edition.    Large  folio,  3/.  12s. 

n. 

A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  MYOLOGY.  Containing  the  Arteries,  Veins, 

Nerves,  and  Lymphatics,  the  Abdominal  and  Thoracic  Viscera,  the  Brain,  the  Ear,  the 
Eye,  &c.  &c.   Reduced  from  il.  12s.  to  21.  b's. 

m. 

THE  ANATOMY  AND   SUEGERY  OF   INGUINAL  AND 

FEMORAL  HERNIA.  Illustrated  by  Plates  coloui-ed  from  Nature,  and  interspersed 
with  Practical  Remarks.    Large  folio,  reduced  from  21.  2s.  to  11.  Is. 


IV. 

\  THE  CAUSE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  CURYATURE  OF  THE 

SPINE,  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  VERTEBRAL  COLUMN,  with  Cases.  Plates. 
8to.  cloth,  10s. 

V. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  FEMALE 

i  BREAST,  AS  THEY  RELATE  TO  ITS  HEALTH,  DERANGEMENT,  OR 
A         DISEASE.    8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 


DR.  TURNBULL, 

FBYSICIAN  TO  THE  LIVERPOOL  NORTHERN  HOSPITAL. 
I. 

A  TABULAE  YIEW  AND  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PHYSICAL 

SIGNS  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS.  With 
Woodcuts,  mounted  on  cloth,  5s.  boards. 
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